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t^REFACE 


The book which is nq^v at last given to the world is*but a partial 
presentation of an ever-growing subject which I have long hoped to 
become able to treat in more adequate fashion. But as knowledge 
increases life rolls by, and I have thought i^well to bring out while 
I can even thjs most imperfect text-book to a branch of reseSrch^ 
whose novelty and strangeness call urgently for some provisional 
systematisation, whichii by suggesting fresh inquiries, further ac- 
cumulation. of evidence may tend as speedily^ po6sible!«*4«f> 
ite own supersession. Few crijics of this book^ can, I think, 
be more fully conscious than its author of ^ts defects and its 
lacunae ; but also few critics, I think, have yet realised* the im- 
• portance of the liew facts which *in oome fasliion the^book does 
actually present. • 

Many*of these facts have already appeared in Phantasms of the 
Living; many more in the Proceedings of the So^:iety for Psychical • 
Research ; but they are far indeed from.having ye^ eiftered into the 
scientific consciousness of the age. Iij future years thjs woiTder, 

I think, will be that their announcement was so largely Icft.to a^ 
writer with leisure so scanty, and with scientific equipment so in-» 
complete. 

Whatever value this book may possess is in great measure due 
to other minds than its actual author’s. Its very existence, in 
the first place, probably depends upon the existence of the two . 
beloved friends and invaluable coadjutors to whose memory I 
dedicate it now. 
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The help derived from these departed colleagues, Henry Sidg- 
wick and Edmund Gurney, although of a kind and quantity 
absolutely essential to the existence of this work, is not easy 
to define in all its fulness under the changed circumstances of 
to-day. There was indeed much which is measurable ; — much of 
revision of previous work of my own, of collaborati^^e experiments, 
of original thought and discovery. Large quotations purposely 
introduced from Pklmund Gurney indic£ite, although imperfectly, 
how closely interwoven our work on all thgse subjects continued 
to be until his death. But the benefit which I drew from the 
association went deeper still. The conditions under which this 
inquiry was^ undertakep were such as to emphasise the need of 
som*e intimate moral support. A recluse, perhaps, oij an eccentric, 

— or a man living mainly with his intellectual inferiors, may find 

• 

it easy to^ work steadily and confidenll}* at a task which he 
4*ii^ws that tlic bulk of educated men w ill ignore .or» despise. 
But this is more difficult for man who feels manifold • links 
with his kind, a map whose desire it is to live# among minds equal 
or superfor to his oivn. It is hard, I say, for such a man to dis- 
regard altogether the expressed or implied discfp;oroval of those 
groups of weighty personages to whom in other matters he is 
accustomed to look up. 

• I need not say ^hat the attitude of the scientific world — of all the 
intellectual w8rl(J — then wqs very much more marked than now. 
now^I write in full cqnsciousness of the low value commonly 
^*atta<;hcd to inquiries of the kind which 1 pursue. Ifvcn now a book 
.on such a subject must still expect to evoke, not only legitimate 
criticism of many kinds, but also much of that disgubt and resent- 
ment which novelty and heterodoxy naturally excite. Ikit I ha\^e 
no wish to exalt into a deed of daring an enterprise wdiich to the 
next generation must seem the most obvious thing in the world. 

* Nihil ausi nisi vura contemnerc will certainly be the highest 
^compliment which what seemed to us our bbid independence of men 
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will receive. Yet gratitude bids me to say that however I might in 
the privacy of my own bosom have ‘ dared to contemn things con- 
temptible/ I should never have ventured my amateurish acquire- 
ments on a publication of this scale were it not for that slow growth 

• * 

of confidence which my respect for the judgment of these two friends 
inspired. Th^r countenance and fellowship, which at once trans- 
formed my own share in the work into«a delight, has made its 
presentation to the world appear as a duty. 

My thanks are due also to another colleague wlio has passed 
away, my brother. Dr. A. T. Myers, F.R.C.P., who helped me for 
many years in all medical points arising in the work. 

To the original furnishers of the evidence my obligation^ ar®. 
great and manifest, and to the Council of the S.P.R. I also owe 
thanks for permission to use that evidence freely. But I must leave 
• it to the book itself to indicate in fuller detail how much is owing to 
how many mc?a and women : — how widely diffusec^are the work and 

• g 

the interest which have found in fliis book their temporary outcome 
and exposition. • ^ 

The book, indeed, is an exposition rather than a proof. I cannot 
summarise within my modest limits the mass of evidc^ice already 
gathered, toge^lier in the sixteen volume^ of Proceedings and the 
nine volumes of the Jourfial of the S.P.R. , in Phantasms bfthe Li^ng^ 
and other books hereafter referred to, and in M^. co^ections. The 
attempt indeed would be quite out of place. Thi^ branch of know- 
ledge, like others, must be studied carefully and in detail by thoso 

♦ 

who care to understand or to advance it. 

What I have tried to do here is to readier that knowledge more 
assimilable by co-ordieating it in a form as clear and intelligible as 
my own limited skill and the nature of the facts themselves* have 
permitted. I have tried to give, in text and in Appendices, enough 
of actual evidence to illustrate each step in my argeiment: — and i 
l\ave constantly referred^the reader lo places where further evidence 
will be found. 
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In minor matters I have aimed above all things at clearness and 
readiness in reference. The division of the book into sections, with 
Appendices bearing the same numbers, will, it is hoped, facilitate 
the use both of syllabus and of references in general. I have even 
risked' the appearance of pedantry in adding a glossary. Where 
many unfamiliar facts and ideas have to be dealt witfi, time is saved 
in the end if the writer explains precisely what his terms mean. 

F. W. H. MYERS. 


i£DITORIAL NOTE 

Tihis unfinished preface consists of several passages written at different 
times by the author, who died on January 17th, 1901. In 1896, he arranged 
that the cornpletion of his book should be in the hands of Dr. Richard 
rtLt:%son ill case of his death before its publication. In the meantime he had 
entrusted the general supervision of the press work and much of the detail in 
marshalling the Appendices to Miss Alice Johnson of Newnham College, 
Cambridge, who' has therefore been associated with E/,. Hodgson also in tlie 
editorial \^^Drk needed f^r the completion of the book, and much the greater 
part of the labour invol/ed has fallen tt her share. At ihe^time of the author’s 
death. Chapters I. -VI., part of Chapter VII., and the whole of Chapter VTII. 
were in the first proof, the rest of Chapter VII. and Cha})ter X. were ready for 
printing. Most of the Appendices were in type, but requirdd much revision 
^ and^re- arrangement. The substance of nearly all Chapter IX. had been 
written, in one form Or another, but had to be p’ceed together. The asterisks 
on p. 209 (Vol. Vl.), mark the end of l>he part wiiich had been consecutively 
composed by the author. Some of the questions involved in that chapter 
would doubtless have been treated much more fully by him had he lived 
tto complete it. Mr. Myers left on record his wish to express gratitude to 
^r. F. N. Hales, of Trinity College, Cambridge, for help in the preparation 
of some Appendices, especially in Chapters II. and V. 

Richard Hodgson. 
Alice Johnson. 
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GLOSSARY 


[Note. — Th% words and johrases here included fall under three main 
. heads : — * - 

(1) Words in common philosophical or medical use, to which no new 

shade of meaning is given in this inquiry, e.g. ec77inesta. Introducing a 
few of these words for tlnj ordinary reader’s convenience, I have generally 
taken the definition from flack Tuke’s J)iciio7ia7y of Psychological AIcdici7ie 
(I.ondon : Churchill, 1892 ), which is the most authoritative — almost the 
only — English work of its kind. • 

( 2 ) Words or phrases in themselves not n^w, but used* in psychical 
research with some special significance; — as, for instance, “systematised’® 
anresthesia,” “ hegative hallucination.” I'hese two phrases are constantly 
used by writers on hypnotism : bu^ mere familiarity with the w?>rds 
^themselves would not explain their meaning in that context to a reader 

fresh to hypnotic discussions. • ^ 

^ ( 3 ^ A few words, distinguished by an asterisk, for w^iich I am myself 
responsible. I must leave it to my feaders to judge ho\^ far these words 
art* lil'ely to be useful. But I would suggest that when a subject so novel 
as ours is made the subject of discussion in many countries, t\iere is a 
convenience in usiijg words of Greek ®or Latin derivation, which can be 
adapted to all languages, and can be made to bear a cltmrly defined 
signification.] 

Abiuilia . — Loss of power of willing. I have used the word Jiypcrboulit^ \.o 
express tliat increased power over the organism, rcscmbKng the power which 
we call loill when it is exercised over the voluntary muscles, f^hich is seen in 
th.c bodily changes cfiected by self-suggestion. 

A ftc7'-i7}jaift \ — The picture of an object see,a after removing the gaze f>om 
the object. It is call'd positi'i’C when it reproduces, jicyairoc when it reverses 
the true illumination or colours of the actu’al object. After-images are regarded 
as 7-et?'7!al or c7itopfic, bcionging to tlic interior of the eye. After-images must * 
be distinguished from 77:c77io7'v-l/77a^cs\ whicii may appear spontaneously, or 
may be summoned an ^effort of will, long after the original sight of the 
object. 

— The j)er.son on whose condition a telepatluc impression sccni.s to be 
dependent; who seems to initiate the telepathic transmission. ‘ 

Ai^7-aphia . — Sec Aphasia. 

Alc.ia . — See Aphasia. 

. AIis7'7U7tio7t of p)€rso7taJity . — See Pisi/itcc^yatiofi of po'sotalify. 

A 7ia;sfht:sia^ or the loss of scnsatii>:i ge?ierally, must l)e A'istinguislied fromu 
a7ialu:t'sia., or the loss of the sense pain alone. Many hypnotic subjects are 

xiii » 
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analgesic but not anaesthetic. Systematised ancesthesia or negative hallucination 
signifies the condition of an entranced subject who has been told (for instance) 
that Mr. A. is not in the room, while he is in reality present. The subject may 
thus be said to have a negative hallucination, or to have been deprived of a 
certain group or system of perceptions, in that he fails to see Mr. A. Other 
words descriptive of the general sensory condition are dyscesthesia^ impaired or 
painfip. sensatior\ ; parcesthesia^ erroneous or morbid sensation ; hypercesthesia. 
unusually keen sensation, which may or may not be a morbid symptom. 
Hypenesthesia may be peripheral^ when it affects nervtT endings near the 
^surface of the body, or central, when the exegssive sensitiveness belongs to the 
central sensorittm ; — such parts, namely, of the brain as are concerned in recei\ - 
ing or generating sensory images and impressions. He/ni-ancesthesia means 
aiiiesthesia of half the body, the median line (down the middle of the body) 
separating normal sensation from absence of sensation. Anajsthetic z:ones or 
patches (formerly deemed characteristic of witches) are common in hysteria. 
Cwnesthesia means that consensus or agreement of many organic sensations 
wliich is a fundamental element in our conception of personal identity. Finally, 

I have suggested the word f* panasthesia to express the undifferentiated sensory 
capacity of the supposed primal germ. 

Analgesia. — Insensibility to pain. * 

^Aphasia. — Incapacity of coherent utterance, not caused by structural 
impairment of the vocal organs, but by lesion of the cerebral centres for speech. 
Distinguished f“om congenital or acquired aphonia, due to paralysis or imperfect 
approximation of die vocal cords, and also from hysterical ?putis;n, when the 
patient is obstinately and invoiuntarily silent, although the vocal organs a*e 
uninjured and the cerebral centres of speech arc only functionally affected, with 
no visible lesion. All the four forms of verbalisation are subject to separate 
disorders of the type of aphasia. Lack of jxiwer to write words is called 
agf-aphia or agraphy ; lack of powci* to under.stand words written, alexia or 
word-blindne'is j lack of power to understand words uttered, 'loord-deafness. In 
each case the trouble may lie in the brain and not in the organ of sense or other 
organs. For instance, a man's sight even for printed musical notes may be 
unimpaired, while yet he is unable to understand printed w'ords. 

Apho 7 tia. — Incapacity of uttering sounds 

Attaque de sommeil. — This French t..rm is more correct than the word 
“trance,'’ to express those spontaneous la])ses into |jrolonged and profourai 
sle/q> wliich sometime.v occur in hysterical su’ojects. 

A ?/tomat/sm.-~ I’he words and automatie arc used in somewhat 

different senses by physiologists and psycliologists. Thus Sir M. Foster says 
(Foster’s Physiology, 5th edition, p. 920), “ We speak of an action of an organ 
or of a living body as being .spontaneous or automatic when it a])pears to be 
not immediately due to any changes in tlic circumstances in which the organ or 
body is placed, but to be the result of changes arising in the organ or body 
itself and determined by causes other than the infiuences of the circumstances 
of the mcmeni. The most striking automatic actions o^ the living body [are] 
those which we attribute to the working of the will and which wc call voluntary 
*or volitional.” I'iiat is to say, to the physiologist an action is “ self-moved ” 
when it is determined, not by the environment, but by the organism itself. 7 'he 
,word thus becomes hardly more than a synonym for spontaneous. The psycho- 
logist, on the d- r hand, regards an action as “self-moved” when it is deter- 
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mined in an organism apart from the central will or control of that organism. 
Thus when an act at first needing voluntary guidance, by practice comes to need 
such guidance no longer, it is called “secondarily automatic.” I have used the 
word in a wider sense, as expressing such images as arise, as well as such 
movements as are made, without the initiation, and generally without the 
concurrence, of conscious thought and will. Sensory automatism will thus in- 
clude visual and auditory hallucinations; 7notor autof^iati^fn will include 
messages written without intention (automatic script) or words uttered without 
intention (as in “(^peaking with tongues,” trance-utterances, &c.). I ascribe 
these processes to the action’of submerged or subliminal elements in the man’s-* 

* being. Such phrases as “reflex cerebral action,” ojf “ unconscious cerebration,” 
give therefore, in my view, a very imperfect conception of the facts. 

Aiitotnnesia. — Spontaneous revival of memories of an earlier condition of 

life. 

Antoscopc, — Any instrument which reveals a subliminal motor impulse or 
sensory impression; c.g. a divining rod, a tilting talde, or a planchette reveals 
by its visible motion the imperceiDtiblc, involuntary, and unconscicnis muscular 
action of the person holding or touching it ; a j:rystal or other speculum 
externalises the subliminal impressions of the person who sees visions i^ it. "* 
Bilocation, — ^.The sensation of being in two different places at once, namely, 
where one’s organism is, and a place distant from it, involving some degreh of 
perception (whether veridical or falsidicjfl) of the distant scene. 

^ Catalepsy. — “An interftiittent neurosis, characterised by the patient’s 
inability tOk change the position of a limb, while another |)crson caivplace fiTh 
muscles in a state of flexion or contraction as he will.^' — (Tuke’s Diet.) 
CataleiTsy may also be induced as a stUge of hypnotism ; allhough Charcot’s 
view, which erected cata^psy, lethargy, .somnambulism ^heir relative positions 
sometimes varied) into three typicfll or necessary sta*gcs irf a hyphoticttrance, is 
now commonly considered to have been a too hasty generalisation from the 
habits— largely imitative — of the group of hypnotic patients at tlip Salpetritire 
(a ho.spital in Paris). , 

Census of Hallucinations. — An inquiry undertaken to determine the 
frequency T)f halTucinations in sane and healthy persons ; described in 
Procecdifigs S.P.R., vol. x. (.s>6' 612 A.) • > 

Centre of Conscionstiess. — The place where a percipient imagines himself to 
be. The point from which he seems t(5 himself to be surveying some phan- 
tasmal scene. > ^ 

C/u'omatism . — See Secondary Sensations. • ■ • 

Clairaudience. — See Clairi'oyani e. * • 

Clairvoyance {Luddite). — 'rhe facult\ or act of perceiving, as though visually, ^ 
with some coincidental truth, some distant sc‘'ne: i^sed sometimes, but hardly 
properly, for transcendental vision., or the perce]ition of beings regarded as on 
another plane of existence. • C/airaudfence is generally used of the sensation of 
hearing an internal (but in some way veridical) voice. I have preferred R) use 
the term *tel(esthesia for distant perception. For the faculty has seldom any 
close analogy with an extension of sight ; th.' perception of distant scenes being 
often more or less .symbolical and in other ways out of a cord- with what actual* • 
sight would show in the locality of the vision. On the other hand, tehrsthesia 
mojrges into telepathy^ since «vc cannot say how far the perception of a dis- ^ 
tant scene may in essential be the perceYtllon ot the content ot a^istant mind. 
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Caenesthcsia. — See Ancesthesia. 

Coincidental. — This word is used when there is some degree of coincidence 
in time of occurrence between a supernormal incident and an event at a dis- 
tance, which makes it seem probable that some causal connection exists 
between the two. An apparition, for instance, seen at or about the time 
when the person whose phantasm is seen dies, is a coincidental apparition. 

Collective. — applied to cases where two or more persons together perceive a 
hallucination or phantasm. 

Control. — This word is used of the intelligence which pi^ports to communi- 
•cate messages which are written or uttered by ^he auto/natlst, sensltiz^ej or 
medium. The word is usq^l for convenience sake, but should not i?nplythat* 
the source of the messages need be other than the automatist’s own subliminal 
intelligence. 

*Cosmopathic. — Open to the access of supernoftnal knowledge or emotion, 
apparently from the transcendental world, but whose precise source we have no 
means of defining. 

Cryptof^nesia. — Submerged or subliminal memory of events forgotten by the 
supraliminal i^elf. ^ 

' ^Crystal-gazing. — The act of looking into a crystal, glass ball, or other 

speculum^ or reflecting surface, with the object of inducing hallucinatory 
picfarcs. The person doing this is called a seer or scryer. The pictures, of 
course, exisj in the mind and not in tlfe crystal. See Shell-hearing. 

Delusion aijd Delusive. — Applied generally to ^1 cases whether of hallucini^- 
tlCn or illusion, ^hen there is no corresponding reality whatever; — i.e. when 
the case is not coincidental or in any other way veridical. ^ 

*IMriro-cere3ral (opposed to *Sifiistro-cerebral)\ of left-handed J^ersons, 
as employing ^refereptiall^ the right hemisphere of#the brain. 

Diathesis* — Habit, capacity, or disposition. (In Medicine., a permanent con- 
dition of the body why:Ii renders it liable to certain special diseases or affections ; 
a const! tuticyial predisposition or«tendency.) See Psych(Prrhagic diathesis. 

Diynorphis^n. — In crystajs, the property of assuming two incompatible forms ; 
in plants and animals, difference of form between members of the same species. 
U.sed of a condition of alternating personalities ; a kind of psychical dimorphism 
in which memory, character, faculty, &c., present themselves at different times 
in different forms in* the same person. Similarly, poly?norphis?n is the property 
of assuming manyciorms. , • 

^ *Discarnatc. — Disembodied, opposed to incarnate. U sed of that part of man 
which stiir subsists after bodily death. 

^i)isintegration of personality. — Used of any condition where the sense of 
personality is not unitary and continuous; especially when secondary and transi- 
tory personalities intt-rver^; as, for instance, when a hysterical subject calls 
herself at one time Rose., at another Adrienne., &c., with separate chains of 
memory for each condition. • 

Dissolutive. — Opposed to Evolutive ; of changes which tend not towards 
progress, but towards decay. 

Dynamogeny The increase of nervous energy by appropriate stimuli ; often 
opposed to inhibition. 

Dysesthesia. — See A nresthesia. 

Eemnesia. — ^ gap in memory: “ a form of ^ynnesia [forgetfulness] in w^ich 
here is a normal memory of occurrences prior to a given date, with loss of 
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memory of what happened for a certain time after that date.” — (Tuke’s Diet,). 

It should be added that the gap of memory may include some period of time 
previous to the shock or accident which caused it. 

Ecstasy. — A trance during which the spirit of the automatist partially 
quits his body, entering into a state in which the spiritual world is more or 
less open to its perception, and in which it so far ceases to occupy its organism 
as to leave room for an invading spirit to use it in somewhat *he same feshion 
as its owner is accustomed to use it. See Possession. 

* Entencephalm. — On the analogy of entoptic j of sensations, &c., which have 
their origin within the brain, not p the external world. 

Eugenics. — The science of improving the race* 

Externalise. — This word is used to represent the process by which an idea 
or impression on the percipient’s mind is transformed into a phantasm appar- 
ently outside him. 

Ealsidical. — See Hallucination . 

Glossolaly. — “ Speaking with tongues,” i.e. automatic utterance of words not 
belonging to any real language. * 

Hallucination. — Any supposed sensory perception which has no objective^ 
counterpart within the field of vision, hearing, &c., is termed a hallucinSion. 
Hallucinations may be delusive or falsidical^ when there is nothing whatever to 
whicli they correspond ; or veridical^ wh^en they correspond (as those of w!iich 
we treat generally correspoi'^) to real events happening elsewhere.. A pseudo- 
^lallucinaiion is a quasi-percept not sufficiently externalised totrank as a “full- 
blown ” ha41ucin^tion. Contrast with illusion and delusiotij^ * 

^ He mi-anaesthesia. — See Anceslhesia. 

Heiercesthesia. — A form of sensibility decidedly different from any of those 
which ran be referred to^the action of the known sepses*-^.^. tl/e perception of 
a magnetic field specific sensibilities to running watej*, crystals, nfhtals (see 
Metallcesthesia)^ &c.^ • 

Hyperboulia. — See Aboulia. * • 

Hypercesthesia. — See Ancesthesia. • 

Hypern^^tesia.-^'D^finQd in Tuke’s Diet, as “ over-activity of the memory, a 
condition in which past acts, feelings, or ideas are brought vividly*to the mind, 
which, in its natural condition, has wholly lost the remembrance of th5m.” In * 
my view the subliminal memory retains these remembrances 4liroughout, and 
their supraliminal evocation implies an increased grasp ^f natural faculty. 
*Panmnesia would imply a potential recollection of all impressions. *• 

*HyperproMet/tia. — Supernormal power of foresight ; attributed to the sub- 
liminal self as a hypothesis by which to explain premonitions without assuming 
either that the future sceiiv,* is shown to the percipient by any mind external to 
his own, or that circumstances which we regard ts future are in any sense 
already existent. 

Hypnagogic. --Fllus ions* hypKczgogiques (Maury) are the vivid illusions of 

sight or sound “faces in the dark,” &c. — which sometimes accompany the 

oncoming of sleep. To similar illusions accompanying the departure of sleep, 
as when a drearn-figure persists for a few moments into waking life, I have 
given the name *hypnopompic. 

Hypnogenous. — See Hysterogenous. 

• "^Hypnopompic. — See Hypnagogic 

Hypn otism .—See M esmerism . 
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Hysteria . — A disordered condition of the nervous system, the anatomical 
seat and nature of which are unknown to medical science, but of which the 
symptoms consist hi well-marked and very varied disturbances of nerve- 
function Brit.). For further detinition and discussion, sec below, 

Chapter II. 

Hysterical blindness, contractures, mutism, tedema, paralysis, &c., signify 
affecti'ons not dependent on any discoverable lesion, but on the defects of 
nervous co-ordination characteristic of hysteria. Such affections, even when of 
long standing, may quite suddenly disappear. 

' Hysterogenoas zones. — l\)ints or tracts pn the skin of a hysterical person ^ 
pressure on which will induce a hysterical attack. Hypnogenous zones are 
regions by pressure on which hypnosis is induced in a hysterical person, by a 
similar process of self-suggestion. 

Ideational . — Used of impressions which convey some distinct notion, but 
not of sensory nature. 

Jdiognomonic . — Not symptomatic of any other condition; indicative only of 
itself. 

Idiopathic . — Symptonvatic of some special morbid state or condition, which 
exhibits no other symptom — eg. idiopathic somnambulism is sleep-walking not 
associated with any other disease. 

Illusion. —The misinterpretation of some object actually present to sight, 
hearing, tKic.., as when a hanging coat is taken for a man, a ringing in the ears 
for the sound cf a bell, &c. 

Imaginal . — A word used of characteristics belonging to the perfect insect 
or imago ; — and thus opposed to larval ; — metaphorically applied to transcen- 
denta! faculties shown in rudiment in ordinary life. 

Induced.-~'Ot phantasms, Ovc., intentionally produt^d. 

Levitation . — A raising of objects from the ground by supposed supernormal 
means: especially of living persons; asserted in the case of St. Joseph of 
Copertino, and many other saihts; of D. D. IIome,'^and of W. Stainton 
Moses. 

Medium . — A person through whom communication is deemed to be carried 
on between* living men and spirits of the departed. As commonly used in 
spiritisf literature, this word is liable to the objection that it assumes a particular 
theory for phenomena which admit of explanation in various ways. It is often 
better replaced hy automatist or sensitive. 

.. ^Mesmerism . — This is ihe oldest widely-recognised word for a large group of 
phenomena discussed below in Chapter V. The name need imply nothing more 
than the fact that Mesmer was the conspicuous introducer of many of the 
phenomena to the European public. But it is also specially used to imply 
something of his theory of their production, by a vital effluence from the 
mesmeriser, conveyed partly by mesmeric passes, or wavings of the hands. The 
term Animal Magnetism implies a somewhat different theory. The term 
Hypnotism, when first started by l^raid, was again meant to imply a theory of 
the genesis of these phenomena, but it is now generally used with no theoretical 
implication. 

Alessage. — Used for any communication, not necessarily verbal, from one to 
another stratum of the automatist’s personality, or from an external intelligence 
to one or (;ther .s'ratum of the automatist. Thus any automatic script may be 
cJIed a mesjsaj 'vm if incoherent 
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MetallcBsthesia. — A form of sensibility alleged to exist which enables 
some hypnotised or hysterical subjects to discriminate between the contacts 
of various metals by sensations not derived from their ordinary properties of 
weight, &c. 

Metastasis. — Change of the seat of a bodily function from one place {e.g, a 
brain-centre) to another. 

*MetetheriaL — That which appears to lie after or beyonft the eth^; the 
metetherial environment denotes the spiritual or transcendental world in which 
the soul exists. • 

• *Methectic. — Of communications between one stratum of a man’s intelligence 

and another; as when he writes messages whose oftgin is in his own subliminal 
self. Some word is needed to express this novel conception; and Plato's use of 
the word participation (Farm. 132 D), suggests methectic as the most 

appropriate term of Greek origin. 

Mirror-'ivt-ithtg (jeriture renvers^e.^ Spiegel-sctirift'). Writing so inverted, 
or, more exactly, perverted., as to resemble writing reflected in ^ mirror, or 
blotted off on to a sheet of blotting paper. This form of writing is natural 
to some left-handed persons. It also frequently appears in autoi#atic» 
script. 

M^temonic chain. — A continuous series of memories, especially whe%the 
continuity persists after an interruption. • See Disintegration of personality. 

Monition. — A message kivolving counsel or warning, when that counsel is 
^^ased upon facts already in existence, but not normally knov^ to t)ie person 
who receives th(? monition. • 

• M&tor. — Used of an impulse to aotion not carrying wilh it any definite 
idea or sensory impres%ion. 

Negaiive hallucination . — See AncFsthe.da. 

Number for,ns. — See Secondary Sensations. 

Objectify. — To externalise a phantom ii\ three dimehsions; to see it as a 
solid object fitted into tlie waking world. * 

^Pancesthesia . — See A ncesthesia. 

Pa?i 7 nfiesia .—•See //ypermfies/a . 

Parcestlicsia. — See A nicest liesia. 

Paramnesia, — See Profunesia. 

Paraphasia. — The erroneous and involuntary use of one wftrd for another, 
or of one syllable for another. Cf. Aphasia. , 

Pcrcipie?it. — The correlative term to Agent > the person on whose mind^he^ 
telepathic impact falls; or more generally, the person who perceives any ipotor ^ 
or sensory impression. • 

Phantasm afid Phantofn. — Phantasm and phantom are, of course, mere * 
variants of the same word : but since phantom has^ecome generally restricted 
to visual hallucinations, it,is convenient to take phantasm to cover a wider 
range, and to signify a»iy hallucinatory sensory impression, whatever stytse — 
whether sight, hearing, touch, smell, taste, or diffused sensibility — may happen 
to be affected. * 

Phantasmogenetic ccnlre — A point in space so modified by the presence^ 
of a spirit, that it becomes perceptible to persons materially present near it. 
Tlje conception of psychical ^excursion or invasion implies that some move- 
ment bearing some relation to space as we know it is accomplished; that^ 
the invading spirit modifies a certain portion of space, noP materially nor 
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optically, but in such a manner that specially susceptible persons may perceive 
it. Cf. Psychorrha^^. 

Phobtes {term adopted from the French}. — Irrational restricting* or disabling 
pre-occupations or fears ; morbid aversions for certain things or actions, 
agoraphobia^ fear of open spaces ; mysophobia, fear of uncleanliness. 

Photis7n, — See Secondary Sensations. 

Point de repire. — Guiding mark. Used of some (generally inconspicuous) 
real object which a hallucinated subject sometimes sees alon^with his hallucina- 
Jtion, and whose behaviour under magnification, i&c., suggests to him similar 
changes in the hallucinatory figure. * 

Polymorphisni . — Sec Dimorphisin. 

Polyzoistn. — The property, in a complex organism, of being composed of 
minor and quasi-independent organisms (like the polyzoa or “sea-mats”). 
This is sometimes called “ colonial constitution/’ from animal colonies ; but the 
metaphor implied is not always suitable. The word polypsychisfti is sometimes 
used to express the psychical aspect of polyzoism. 

Possession^. — A developed form of motor automatism, in which the automa- 
ftist’%, own personality disappears for the time, while there is a more or less 
complete substitution of personality, writing or speech being given by another 
spirit through the entranced organism. 

Postdiypnotic. — Used of a suggestion given during the hypnotic trance, but 
intended to bperate after that trance has ceased. <* 

Precognition, — A knowledge of impending events supernormally/icquired. 

Premonitioti,— hi. supernormal indication of any kind of ‘event still in the 
future. < « ' ' 

* Preversion. — A tendency to characteristics assumed to lie at a further point 
of the eviolutiofiary progress of a species than has yet been reached; opposed 
to reversion. * 

Proleptic, — Antici'patory ; assyming a knowledge of la fact not yet com- 
municated. *A dream is called proleptic when it assumes some fact which is 
only made known to the dreamer later in the dream. For instance, a person in 
one’s dream ^may ask one a riddle, and not tell one the ansfver forVsome time ; 
yet a kngwledgc of that answer must have existed in one’s mind all the time, 
since one did in faA ask the riddle oneself. 

*Prom?tesid. — ^^he paradoxical sensation of recollecting a scene which is 
only, now occurring for the first time ; the sense of the de/d vu. The term 
, paVaifmesia, which is sometiniiis given to this sensation, should, I think, cover 
all forms of erroneous memory, and cannot without confusion be used to 
express s]>ecifically this one anomdlous sensation. 

Pseudo-hallucinniion. — See Hallucination, 

*Psychorr/iagv. — A special idiosyncrasy which tends to make the phantasm 
of a person easily perceptible; the breaking loctf>c of a psychical clement, 
define ble mainly by its power of producing a phantasm, perceptible by one or 
more persons, in some portion of space. Cf. Phantastfiogeneiic centf‘e. 

*Psy^if)?'rhagic diathesis. — A habit or capacity of dotimhing some psychical 
, element, involuntardv and without purpose, in such a manner as to produce a 
phantasm. 

Psycho-therapeutics. — “Treatment of disease by the influence of the mjpd 
* m the body ” ^T^uke’s Diet.). All suggestion of course comes under this 
head. 1 ‘ 
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Quasi-percept. — The more or less objectified phantasm, which the percipient 
does, in a certain sense, perceive. 

Reciprocal. — Used of cases where there is both agency and percipience at 
each end of the telepathic chain, so that (in a complete or developed case) A 
perceives P, and P perceives A also. 

"^Reirocognition. — Knowledge of the Past, supernormally acquired. 

Secondary Personality. — It sometimes happens, as the tesult of •shock, 
disease, or unknown causes, that a man or a woman experiences an alteration 
of memory and character, amounting to a change of personality, which generally 
• seems to have come on during •sleep. The new personality is in that case 
termed secondary. It generally disappears after ^ time, or alternates with the 
original, or primary, personality. 

Secondary Sensations (^Secunddrempfindtingen audition colorde, sound-seeing, 
syncBsthesi<£, &*c.). — With some persons every sensation of one type is accom- 
panied by a sensation of another type ; as, for instance, a special sound may be 
accompanied by a special sensation of colour or light {chromatisms pr photisms). 
This phenomenon is analogous to that of numher-ybr/ns, a kind of diagram- 
matic mental pictures which accompany the concl^ption of a progressiqp of. 
numbers. See Gal ton’s Inquiries into Human Faculty. 

Sliellliearing. — The induction of hallucinatory voices, &c., by listening^to a 
shell. Analogous to crystal-gazing. • 

^ Spectrum of consciousness. — A comparison of man’s range of consciousness 
or faculty Jo the solor spectrum, as seen by us after passing through ^ prism or 
as examined in af spectroscope. * 

• Spiritualism or Spiritism. — A reli^Ejion, philosophy, or mode of thinking, 
based on the belief tha% the spirits of the dead communicate with living men. 
Since the words spiritualisme spiritualiste long* beei/used ^in France 

for a school of philosophy opposed to materialism, thefe is some advantage in 
choosing the word Spiritism for the belief in^spirit intercourse. 

Stigmatisation. — The production of blisters or other cutaneods changes on 
the hands, feet, or elsewhere, by self-suggestion or meditation. These marks 
were said \f> have t)een produced on St. F rancis of Assisi, on Louise Lateau, &c.. 
by meditation on the sufferings of Christ. Similar marks are producible by ^ 
suggestion in some hypnotic subjects, and even vesicat^n (the formation of 
blisters) seems to have been thus inducod. • 

Subliminal. — Of thoughts, feelings, vvc., lying beneath the ordinary {Jires- 
hold (limen) of consciousness, as opposed XomStipralirninal, lying aboTe^h^^ 
threshold. Excitations are termed subliminal when they are too weak tp rise 
into direct notice ; and I have extended the application of the term to feeling, 
thought, or faculty, which is kept thus subm^'rged, not by its own weakness,* 
but by the constitution of man's personality. The tlireshold {Schwelle) must be 
regarded as a level ai)ove*which waves may rise, — like a slab washed by the 
sea, — rather than as an entrance into a ciinmbcr. • 

S'*ggcstion, — The pn^ress of effectively impressing upon the subliminal 
intelligence the wishes of ihe man's own supraliminal self or of sbme othcr 
person. The mechanism of this process is obscure, no’ is it known why sonn^ 
persons : re much more suggestible than others. Self-suggestion (sometimes 
called auto-suggestion by barbarism ca.,ii\ avoidable in English) means a 
suggestion conveyed by the subj('ct himself from one stratunt of his personality^ 
to another, without external intervention. 
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* Supernormal. —Oi a faculty or phenomenon which goes beyond the level 
of ordinary experience, in the direction of evolution, or as pertaining to a 
transcendental world. The word supernatural is open to grave objections ; it 
assumes that there is somctliiiig outside nature, and it has become associated 
with arbitrary interference with law. Now there is no reason to suppose that 
the psychical phenomena with which we deal are less a part of nature, or less 
subject* to fixed and definite law, than any other phenomena. Some of them 
appear to indicate a higher evolutionary level than the mass of men have yet 
attained, and some of them appear to be governed •by laws ot such a kind that 
they may hold good in a transcendental vvorld*as fully as in the world of sense. 
In either case they are abov^the norm of man rather than outside his nature. 

Supral/m/nal. — See Subliminal. 

Synesthesia. — See Secondary Sensations. • 

Synergy. — A number of actions correlated together, or combined into a 
group. 

Telekinesis. — Used of alleged supernormal movements of objects, not due 
to any known force. 

• "\Telepathy and *telest 7 iesia. — It has become possible, I think, to discriminate 
between these two words somewhat more sharply than when I first suggested 
thenr in 1882. Telepathy may still be defined as “the communication of im- 
pressions of any kind from one mind ^o another, independently of the recog- 
nised channels of sense.’* The distance between flgent and percipient which 
the derivation of the word — “ feeling at a distance ” — implies, need, fact, only’ 
be such as to prevent the operation of whatever known modes t)f perception are 
not excluded by die other conditions of the case. Telepathy may thuSi exi^t 
between two men in tl^e same room as truly as between one man in England 
and another in* Austrjilia, or between one ma«,i still living on earth and another 
man long since departed. Telesfhesia — perception at a distance— -may con- 
veniently be interpreted in a similar way, as implying anty direct sensation or 
perception of objects or conditions independently of the recognised channels 
of sense, and also under suoh circumstances that no known mind external to 
the percipient’s can be suggested as the source of the knowd(*dge thtrs gained. 

^Telergv . — The force exercised by the mind of an agtuit in impressing a 
percipient, — involving a direct influence of the extraneous spirit on the brain 
or organism of the ^^ercipient. « 

Ver idical. — S ee H allucination. 



EXPLANATION OF PLAN OF ARRANGEMENT 
AND SYSTEM OF REFERENCES 


In each volume of the book the argument runs on continuously 
through the Chapters placed at the beginning of the vfliume. A few 
illustrative cases jre included in these Chapters, but the great mass of 
cases, together with detailefl discussions of individual points, are placed i 
in the Appendices corresponding to the Chajiters, at the end of each 
volume (in vol. i. from p. 298 onwards), in order not to interrupt the 
argument. ^ 

'Fhe Appendices are divided according to the Chapters to which they 
belong, as Appendices to Chapter II.,’* Appendices to Chapter IV.,” 
&c. (Chapters I. and III. having no Appendices) ; see page-keadings in 
last part of volume. ^ • 

The Chapters are divided into numbered sections. In these numbers, 
the hundreds correspond to the number of the Chapter ; thus, in (]hagter 
I. the sections are numbered from 10(X onwards ; in Chapter 11. they are 
numbered from 200 onwa«ds, and so on. The result of this*is that the 
numbers 0/ sections run on continuously through each C^aptejr, with a 
break in the serfes at the end of each chapter ; e.g, the last section of 
Cliapter L (p. 33) is 128, and the first Section of Chapter If. (p. 34) is 200. 

To facilitate refereifce to the sections, their numbering repeated in 
the inner come' s of the page-headings. , * * 

The Appendices^are also numbered, to correspond with the sections 
which they are intended to illustrate ; the numbers of the •Appendices 
being distinguished from the numbers of the*.sections by letters being 
added to tITe fornibr. Thus the first Appendix is numbered g07 A (see 
p. 298), this being an illustration of section 207. • 

Some of the sections have more than one illustrative Appendix ; in 
that base, the same number is repeated with a different letter. Thus 
section 223 (p. 60) has Two Appendices, which are numbered 223 A^a^id 
223 B (pp. 305 and 306). On the other hand, many sections havf no 
Appendices corresponding to them. The result is that the numbering 
of the Appendices is not continuous, but has many gaps in it. The 
numbering of the Appendices — like that of the sections — is repeated in 
the inner corners of the p^ge-headings. 

Whenever, therefore, a reference occurs to a number alone, this \s to 
be found among the sections ; but when a reference is to a number with 
a letter, it is to be found among the Appendices. ^ 

In the Syllabuses which immediately follow, the references to the 
Appendices are given in connection with the sections to which they 
belong. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION • 

100- Man has never yet applied the method of science to the problem of 
his own survival of death. 

101. Thei e has been much belief in survival, — both definite belief and vague 
beliiif, — but nevertheless no attempt to test that belief by observation and 
experiment. 

102. In fact, the very importance of the belief has barred methodical 

inquiry; men have adopted it as a faiths and have then been reluctant to 
analyse it. The Christian Church has absorbed thf question into theology, anc] 
has treated theolojry as based on tradition and intuition, not on fi^sh experi- 
ment. * 

103. From time to time various^ significant phenomena have odcurrecl, 
which recall t^adition^al marvels, but are now gradisally being brought into 
line with the^ fcsulfij of modern science; r.^. Witchcraft has been greatly 
elucidated by modern investigations into hysteria. 

104. Mes7ncrisfn foreshadowed hypnotic suggestiow and psycho-thera- 
peutics. 

105. Swedenborg originated the notion of science in the spiritual world, 
and must be regarded as a true and early precursor of oiir enqdlry into the 
nature of trance manifestations. 

106. Sir W. Crookes was the first who seriously endeavoured to apply 
scientific tests \o ^the alleged supernormal influence of the spiritual on the 
material world. On these alleged facts, a scheme of belief known as Modern 
Spiritualism has been founded* 

107. Next a group of Cambridge friends became convinced that the 
questions at issue could only be decided through experiment and observation 
of contemporary phenomena. On this basis the S.P.R. was founded. The first 
definite and important point towards which all the evidence converged was the 
thesis of Telepathy, the evidence for which was set forth in /Viantas/ns of the 
LiviKg. 

108. Telepathy, rendered probable, leads on to evidence of man’s survival 
of death ; but we need first a searching review of the capacities of his incarnate 
personality. 

109. Contrasted views of Personality from which we start. Reid: the 

old-fashioned view of a single unitary personality. , 

110. Kibot: the modern view that the self is a co-ordination. 
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111 . The new evidence adduced in this book, while supporting the con- 
ception of the composite structure of the Ego, does also bring the strongest 
proof of its abiding unity^ by showing that it withstands the shock of 
death. * 

112 . The words supraliminal and subliminal may be used to express the 
mental life which goes on above and below the ordinary threshold of conscious- 
ness. The subliminal (or ultra-marginal) mental life is sufifbiently cAnplex 
and continuous tojustify us in speaking of a subliminal Self. 

113. This view may be attacked, on the one hand, as being too elaborate 
• for the facts ; on the other hand, fis ascribing to some part of our own person- * 

ality perceptions and impulses which are really du^ to extraneous and perhaps 
discarnate minds. 

114. The theory of the subliminal self need not, however, be pushed so far 
as altogether to negative spirit-intervention ; in fact, the two views support 
each other. 

115. The study of these subliminal workings is the more necessary now 

that we realise the slow and complex evolution of man, with, the probable 
lapse from consciousness of much that was once %^ividly present. ^ 

116. The difference between old and new conceptions of consciousness is 

like the difference between the old simple conception of sunlight and our^ire- 
sent conception of the ray fanned out intt) a spectrum, and barred with lines of 
j\arying darkness. • • 

117. Jyst as the solar spectrum has been prolonged by hrtifiqp beyond 

both red and violbt ends, so may the spectrum of consciou#human faculty be 
artificially prolonged beyond both the lc¥vver end (where consciousness merges 
into merr organic operation) and the higher end (where consciousness merges 
into reverie or ecstasy). • ♦ * , 

118. Sketch of the general line of inquiry to be pursued in this book — an 

advance from the analysis of normal to the evidence ior^ supernormal faculty, 
ending with a discussion of the nature of the proof acquired as to thti persistence 
of human personality after bodily death. *, 

119. Of the clftpters following on this first or introductory one, the second 

will contain a discussion of the ways in which human personality disintegrates 
and decays. • 

120. The third, utilising the insighu thus gained, will disc^iss the line of 
evolution wliich enables man to maintain and intensify hi? true normality. 

121. The fourth will discuss man's normal c'^ternating pha.se of personality ^ 

— sleep, and introduces us to certain supernormal phenomena, which spme 
times occur in that state • 

122. The fifth chapter will deal wdth hypnotism, considered as an efnpirical • 

development of steep, f fypnotic suggestion intensffies the physical recupera 
tion of sleep, anfi aids ilie ^mergence of those supernormal phenomena which 
ordinary sleep and .spontaneous somnambulism sometimes afford. , 

123. From hypr.otism w'c ]/iss on in the si.xth chapter to a range of 
experiment and observation of still wider sr^^pe, namely, to the considt;ration of 
all the sensory messages winch the subliminal sends Tqnvards to the supra-^ 
liminal sell ; phantasmal cxternalisations of internal vision and audition. Many 

of ^hese messages are tclepat^jic — involve, th\t is to say, direct transmission of 
thought from one living person to another. • • 

124. Nor docs such transmission cease with the bodily dc»th of the trans- 
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mitting agent. The seventh chapter shows that veridical messages may be 
given phantasmallj to mortal men by spirits after bodily death. 

125. The eighth chapter introduces another class of subliminal messages — 
those unwilled writings and utterances which may be styled motor automatisms. 
Automatic writing, especially, furnishes the opportunity for experiments more 
prolonged and continuous tlian the phantasms or pictures of sensory automa- 
tisms can of ted give. 

126. These motor automatisms, moreover, as the ninth chapter shows, are 
5 apt to become more complete, more controlling, than sensory automatisms. 

They culminate in the possession of the sensitive by some extraneous spirit,*- 
who writes and talks through the temporarily vacated organism, giving proof of 
his own surviving identity. 

127. The conceptions thus gained will be seen to have bearings on the 
fundamental problems of the relation of spiritual phenomena to Space, to 
Time, and to the material world. 

128. Finally, we shall resume in a tenth chapter, or Fpilogue, some of 

the reflections, philosophical or religious, to which these new facts inevitably 
givg rise. * 


CHAPTER II 

DISINTEGRATIONS OF PERSONALITY 

200. Eagh maij Is at. once profoundly* unitary and almost infinitely com- 
posite. « 

201. I believe tlxit the unifying principle of his persij^nality is an indwelling 

soul, and thJlt souls have actualfy been observed in operation apart from the 
organisms which they posses, both while those organisms are still living and 
after they have decayed. ^ ^ 

202. Ofir aim must be to draw from a study of the di.sintegrations of human 
personality some hints which may tend towards its more complete inU.'gralion. 

203. We ailiall have to discuss copsciousiiess in various w^ays, and we shall 

find it convenient •co use the wdrd conscious as equivalent to potentially meni- 
ort'lle. That will be in our view a conscious act which we imagine as capable 
of forming under any conceivalile circumstances (not necessarily on this ])lanet) 
a link in a mnemonic chain. We must, therefore, feel no prepossession against 
any given arrangement or division of the total mass of consciousness which 
exists within us. • 

204. As to Jie mode of original integration of consciousness up to the 
human level science can tell us nothing ; we must wait for the discovery of 
laws affecting the spiritual world. 

205. * We have, therefore, no right to assume that all our psychical operations 

will fall at the same time, or at any time, into the same central current of per- 
ception. More probably n.?.tural selection has determined what elements shall 
rise above the con.scious threshold. In processes of disintegration these 
needed elements*sink below the thre.shold agaih. ’ 

206 . Tl'.e 4 of these degenerations seems to pass through a certain 
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critical point where the demarcation between the phases of personality is 
sufficiently marked to involve a trance-state in passing from one to the other. 
We begin with minor and partial disaggregations — insistent ideas and the 
like. 

207. These fixed ideas show them.selves amenable to psychological rather 
than to physiological treatment, and are best described as small displacements 
of the normal level of voluntary control. 207 A. Janet’s cajcs of foigotten 
terrors giving rise to hysterical attacks. 

208. They thijs lead up to hysteria, which consists essentially in an undue 
permeability of the psychical diaphragm,” or confused interchange of elements • 

which should lie above and elements which should lie below the threshold of 
waking consciousness. 

209. In hysteria the field of consciousness is narrowed, .so that hysterical 
anaesthesia is not a real Idls of sensibility, but a mere distraction of attention 
from the affected part. 

210. Anaesthetic patches arc determined not by anatomical demarcations, 

but by caprices of the hypnotic stratum — dream-like self-suggcstioifs emanating 
from partial!}^ intelligent subliminal centres. ^ * 

211. The fragments of perceptive powder over which the hysteric has^Iost 

control still exist below the threshold, and are capable of being again raised by 
suggestion into waking consciousness. • 

212. Example from the recovery by hysterics of their norpial field of 

•vision on the presentation of an exciting object. , 

213. Examples of the partial regression of specific senses in tife hysteric 
teethe vagueness of primitive irritability. 

214. Similar dissociation of the *sense of personality from purposive 

moveinjuts. • • ^ 

215. But a hysteric who squeezes the dynamometer like a ^cak child can 
exert great muscular force under the influence of emotion^ 

216. Hysteria, libwever, does not ncce.ssarily show initial weakness of mind. 

It may result from the shock of painful circumstances upon natures originally 
intelligent and refined. • 

217- ^ase of Iviiss Lucy R., as given by Drs. Breuer and Fraud. 

218. Case of Friiulein Anna O., by the same physicians. • 

219. Gradual transformation of hysterical malady in tj^is case into a 

secondary personality. * • • 

220. The subliminal convictions or fixed ideas which become mf)r^id 

when they are eficysUd in the mind may bec^Dme sources of power and in-* 
Alienee when they are worked in with the products of supraliminal reason, 
as in martyrs, reformers, .SlC. , 

221. From these cases of isolation of certain |pmotional groups from the 

psychical complex I p.^- s on to more profound cleavages ; — our best starting 
point for the study of theseMies among the phenomena of dreams — especially in 
their dramatic character. 221 A, R. L. Stevenson’s dream of possessing a 
double personality. « 

222. In some cases the new personality seems a dramatisation of some 
dominant morbid emotion. 222 A. Janet’s case of “demoniacal po.ssession.’’ • 

223. Somnambuli.sms, devekping from accesses of sleep-waking, may 
merge into dimorphic persoitalities. 223 A. Dyce’s case. ^ 223 B. Mesnet's^ 
case. 
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224. Somewhat similar are post-epileptic alternations of personality. 
224 A. Case of SorgeL 

225. Other alternations — though possibly post-epileptic in origin — seem 
dimorphic or allotropic rather than degenerative. 225 A. Case of Ansel 
Bourne in which the memory of the secondary state was recovered through 
hypnotism. 

2^6. Two^imilar cases, in which the secondary state was perhaps to be 
referred to a form of hysteria. 226 A. Proust’s case. 226 B. Boeteau’s case. 

227. Case reported by Sidis in which an accident was followed by amnesia 

and the development of two personalities. ^ * 

228. A case of the ambulatory ” type, apparently associated with a 
definite physical lesion. 228 A. Drewry’s case. 

229. In some cases the alternating state seems due to lack of sufficient 
vitality to maintain the normal personality without intermission. 229 A. Skae’s 
case. 

230. Allied with these degenerative alternations are the factitious alterna- 
tions which’ are developed in hysterical persons by hypnotic suggestion or self- 
suggestion. Janet’s cases; 230 A. Ldonie ; 230 B. Lucie. 230 C. Jules 
Jahet’s case: Marceline R. 

231. In other cases the secondary state is in some ways an improvement 
on die primary. 231 A. Case of F(51ida X. 231 B. Barrett’s case. 

232. In the case of Mary Reynolds, the second state showed a childish 

gaiety and msQiictcutce^ and the two states gracnially coalesced into a third 
phase superior to both. 232 A. Details of the case. , • 

233. An extreme example of dissociations dependent on time-relatiors ; 
complex ccmnesia with subjacent hypermnesia. 233 A. Case of Louis Vivd. 

234. Example of a subliminal self showing a grotesque hostility to the 
ordinary self.” 234 A. Morton Prince’s case of “Sally Beauchamp.'’ 

235. Osgood Mason’s case of Alma Z., in whom the recurring secondary 
personality was always associated with immediate and marked imj^rovement in 
the physical condition, 

236. In the case of'^Mollie Fancher, there were several secondary 
per.sonalitie''. with a childish character htted to each ; and her case shows 
indications of .supernormal faculty. 236 A. Newbold’s review of the case. 

237. The case of Anna Winsor presents a contrast and conflict between 
positive insanity c*i the part of the organism generally with wise and watchful 
sanKy on the part of a single limb — the right arm — which appeared to become 
the permanent possession of the sane secondary personality. 237 A. Barrows’ 
report on the case. 

238. The “ Watseka Wonder ” must be regarded as a pseudo-possession 
determined by suggestion in a hysterical cliild. 238 A. Details of the case. 

239. This series illustrates the complex and separable nature of the 
elements of human ijcrsonality. Hysteria the mdst delicate form of psychical 
dissection. 

240. ^ Hysteria exhibits acquisitions as well as losses of faculty. 

241. If the elements of emergence increase, and the elements of sul> 
t mergence diminish, the permeability of the psychical diaphragm may mean 

genius instead of hysteria. 

242. And t\ne sleeping phase may develop^ into sleep-waking conditions 
with manifestations of submerged faculty, which hypnotism can fix and utilise- 
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243. As the hysteric stands in relation to ordinary men, so do we ordinary 
men stand in relation to a not impossible ideal of sanity and integration. 

244. We may be as unable to conceive of the ideal beyond us as the 
hysteric is unable to conceive, except by fitful flashes, our normal sanity. 

245. We have, at any rate, learnt the lesson of our profound modifiability, 
and we have seen that it is by appeals to the subliminal self that we have the 
best chance of being modified in the directions that we desire.^ 


jCHAPTER III 

GENIUS 

300. Our study, in the last chapter, of the disintegrations of personality 
will teach us to seek our type of normal manhood in some example of strongly 
centralised control over as many elements of the personality as possible. 

301. It has been suggested that the nervous development of our race t«nds 
rather to degeneracy ; and Professor Lorflbroso, for instance, regards “ the man 
#)f genius ’’ as an aberrant afld almost a morbid type. 

302. I holdj^on the other hand, that Genius may be bes^defined «s a capa- 
city of ^utilising powers which lie too deep for the ordinary man’s control ; so 
that an Inspiration of genius is in truth K subliminal uprush <A helpful faculty, 

303. But ])efore pft)ceeding further we must cleanly reaHsc that by no 
means all that i'- subliminal in u^ is potentially “inspiration ;*but that what 
lies beneath the threshold is at least as mixed in quality ^as what lies above. 

304. The descriptive metaphor of high«st-level, mi3dle-level^ and lowest- 
level centres, useful in distinguishing great classes of nervous activities, 
may be extended to different forms of automatic or subliminal manifestation. 

305. ^explai it these inequalities by the assumption of a 

cises an imperfect and fluctuating control over the organism, along t^vo main 
channels, only partly coincident; and I claim the title of •genius for states in 
which some rivulet is drawn into .supralimyial life fron^ tffe undercurrent 
stream. And as psychologists we are bound to define genius by the mode of 
its operation ; — not by the pleasure-giving properties of the result achieved?— • 
by the source, not the quality, of the output. • 

306. Now as to normality, I urge that in a constantly evolving species ^ 
the norm is best represented by the farthest evt>lutionary stage yet reached. 

307. Comparison genius to an intensification of the glow of a banded 

spectrum. • 

308. The form of genius, or of subliminal uprush, most easily measurable 
is the gift of the “ calculating boy.” This gift is usually first observed in child- 
hood, and often disappears in a few years. 

309. Table of principal Arithmetical Prodigies. 

310. These “ prodigies ” — who ar j not “ degenerates ” — are generally un- 
able to explain their own m«thod.s, width remain purely subliminal. Case of 
Mr. Blyth. Details of some other cases. 
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311. Further cases of similar definiteness of subliminal co-operation. Ex- 
periences of Mr. W. Higton. 

312. Sir John Herschel’s “ Geometrical Spectres,” which he regarded as 
“ evidence of an intelligence distinct from that of our ordinary personality.” 

313. Vaguer impressions of subliminal mentation. Case quoted from 

Dr. Paul Cbahancix. 

Co-ordination of the sleeping and waking phases of existence. R. L. 
Stevenson's elaboration of stories in his dreams. 

315. On the other hand, Lombroso’s collection of anecdotes of the de- 
k generacy of men of genius is on several grounds Very weak evidentially. 

316. Nervous diseases are no doubf relatively more prominent in 
modern life, mainly on account of the diminution of diseases due to hunger, 
filth, and exposure. 

317. Ra])id nervous development also induceS 'perturbation which masks 
evohtiion., as more advanced forms of faculty come into play. 

318. The planetary scheme of man’s evolution regards as mere lyProducts 
such joys and powers as are not due to that survival of the fittest which adapts 
man for success in the material world. 

C19. But, in fact, the history of life on earth has been a history not merely 
of adaptation to an environment known once for all, but of gradual discovery of 
the*tnvironment. The dawn of new faculty has again and again manifested a 
wider Cosmos to which life must react. 

320. And thus the higher gifts of genius are bo by-products, but arc fresl^ 
perceptions of truj,h, and lie in the main stream of human evolution. 

321. Yet since the output of genius is largely sublimina‘l, and thus nearer 

to tlie extra-terrhne source of life, it* may sometimes be out of harmony with 
terrene existeit^e; jusf as imaginal characteristics in* the larva may be out of 
harmony with larval ‘c'xiste nee. * 

322. Thus, for example, subliminal mentation, while capable, with great 
poets, of usipg words much aftcc the manner of music, does not, on the other 
hand, seem to be so closely and inevitably linked with speech as is mental 
action above the conscious* threshold. 

323. Speech and writing are summarisations of ccrtaili forms of complex 
gesture, Jnevitably inadequate to symbolise our whole psychical being. 

324. Certain ot‘ner forms of .symbolism, — as observation and experiment 
seem to show, — gjrc often mqre natural than speecli for subliminal self- 
expBession. 

325. In this fact, indeed, r»ne may roughly say, lies the need and the genesis 
of Art, whicli abandons logical dehnitencss of statement for the sake of a 
nearer approach to truth hidden in the ideal world. 

326. The inteiual auditiofi which externalises itself in poetry or music; — 
the internal vimalisaiion which externalises itself as plastic art ; — these 
represent for us something truer and more pcrixancnt than the products of 
supraliminal thought. 

327. ^ We are here in danger of transcending our definition of genius as the 
crystallisation by subliminal uprushes of the content of supraliminal thought. 
But genius is iiic. itably linked both with trance and with automatism. 

328. 7'he flash of genius is a brief automatism, and certain prolonged 
efforts of geniu.s remind us of the complexity of cerebral re-growth, — the “^b- 
stitution of fon tion” which takes place beneath the conscious level. 
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329. The talent of improvisation also, as with George Sand, may reach a 
point almost indistinguishable from automatism. 

330. In some cases, as with M. de Curel, the act of invention merges into 
a quasi-hallucinatory perception of the imagined personages. 

331. We may then naturally ask what is the relation of the man of genius 
to the sensitive ? Do his inspirations bring with them any supernormal know- 
ledge ? He may get /rue impressions, although not definite ifliprcssionS, of a 
supersensory world. 

332. For evidAce on point we must consult the utterances of philo- 
sophers or poets. • 

333. In Wordsworth’s Prelude we find an hdhest and deliberate attempt 
to answer this very question. 

334. The subliminal ujyush may bring to the poet a vague but genuine 
consciousness of the spiritual environment. 

335. And similarly to the lover it may bring a consciousness of that 

universal link of spirit with spirit which is the generalisation ot telepathy. 
The controversy as to the planetary or cosmical scope of the passion of Love 
is, in fact, central to our whole subject. • • 

336. The planetary view, eloquently illustrated by Professor Pierre Janet, 

regards the sexual instinct as the nucleus of reality around which baseless 
fancies gather. • 

337. On the other hand,4he Platonic view (as expressed in the ^yinposiiun 

aTid elsewhere) regards earthly passion as the initiation and introduotion into 
cosmic sanctity artel joy. * 

^38.* Platonic Love represents in effect what would now be rather termed 
Religion ; an attitude of ^evotion and worship towards an Eternal Goodness 
and Beaut '. • . 

339. The psychical type to which we have applied tlfe name of genius may 
thus be recognised iij every region of thoqght and eifiotion, and appears 
essential to the evolution of the race. 

340. But whence comes this wisdom of the** subliminal Self? Within 

what limits •an the^e favourable “sports” occur? ^ 

341. i\Iy own argument, while not insisting on Platonic reminiscences, yet 

assumes a Soul in man and in the Universe an answering Spirit. These are 
familiar religious postulates, but we musJ; extend the idea of tndrawal from 
the spiritual world to the whole range of our psychical phenomena. * 

342. That process of indrawal appears heajthy and joyous ; it is to tlfb 

child, not to the madman, that genius is near akin. • 

343. And men of genius, among wht>m we must reckon the group of 

saints, have made a palmary experment on th? development of our race, — a 
sane and fruitful effort to absorb strength and graA from an accessible and 
inexhaustible source. ^ 


CHAPTER IV 

SLEEP 

^00. In the two preceding chapters I have reviewed the main distur- 
bances and alternations of man’s personality, and have then A>qsidered the 
VOL. r. 
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norm of the waking phase of that personality. The sleeping phase must now 
be discussed ; — what its characteristics are, how its special faculties can be 
developed, and what light the study of its manifestations may throw upon the 
constitution of man. 

401. A physiological dehnition of sleep has never yet been achieved, and 
is rendered increasingly di/hcult by what we now know of hypnotic sleep j 
induced in app&rent independence of the supposed physiological requisites of 
slumber. 

, 402. On the psychological side, sleep is the suspension of waking con- 

sciousness. But this is only a negative defiiiition. We must seek its positivCt 
characteristics, regarding it^as a secondary personality. The abeyance of the 
svipraliminal life may be the liberation of the subliminal. 

403. To begin with, the mere break of wakitig consciousness is somehow 
associated with a potent physiological change — of a kind whose induction lies 
beyond the spectrum of our ordinary consciousness, 

404. And when we pass on within the limits of powers consciously exer- 
cised in wakkig hours, we find that sleep, although it habitually suspends^ yet 
docs occasionally cnhancS those powers. Thus muscular control is enhanced 
in somnambulism. 

•405. And the power of visualisation is heightened in illusions liypnago- 
piques, — inward vision on the verge of sleep. 

406. And also in hypfiopompic pictures, — or the prolongation of dream- 

images into w'aking life. ’ 

407. Sometirncs sensory imagination, inward vision, inward audition, and 

the like, — seem^to be heightened artel intensified in dream. 407 A. •Case of 
Dr. Hodgson. « 

408. R#Tl. Stewenson utilised this sleep-faculty by self-suggestion to secure 
visual and dramatic iiTterest for imagined scenes. 

409. And simifarly, as thqugh by an unwilled stilf-suggestion, a dream 
may leave permanent nervous injury, or nervous benefit. 409 A. Kaurc’s case. 
409 B. Case of Dr. Hollirook. 

410. IJLvcn stigmata may apparently be caused self-auggcstion in 
sleep : JCrafft-Ebing's case. 

411. Dream-nfemory and hypnotic memory seem to be connected ; — 
suggesting s<1m<^ subliminal ^continuity of memory through all j)liases of 
pei^onality. 

• 412. And in fact we find that, where the memories of several states can 
be r compared, it is the memory furthest from waking life whose span is 
generally the widest. * 

413. And dream-memory does at least sometimes include ec?n)iesic periods, 
as a case of Charcot’s s*nows. 

414. Dream-memory may include facts oiu^c known but now forgotten ; 
and*'aIso facts which liave indeed fallen within the sensory field, but which 
waking attention has never observed. 

415. Example from Dclbceuf of the recovery in dream of a forgotten 
memory. Cases of: 415 A. r\lrs. Bickford-Smilh. 415 B. Col. A. v. S. 

416. Example of tne recovery through dream of an object wliose posi- 

tion seemed beyond the range of waking jnyopic vision ; Case of Mr. 
Lewis. ' ' * 

417. IJ^xiin.pics of dreams which reason as /ell as remember. 417 A. 
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Davey’s case. 417 B. Case of Professor Lamberton. 417 C. Case of 
Professor Hilprecht. 

418. Analogy between the achievements of dream and the achievements 
of genius. Possibility that sleep may stand in closer relation than vigilance 
to a spiritual environment. Ancient universality of this belief. 

419. Both telcesthesia and telepathy^ — terms between which we may 
roughly divide our first groups of supernormal faculty, — meet fls indistinguish- 
ably in the phenomena of dream. Other groups, as premonitions, present 
further difficulties fbr any logical scheme of classification. 

• 420. Nor can the distinctio» between excursive dreams and receptive 

dreams serve as a definite mark of division. A fuller scheme will be discussed 
in Chapter VI. For the present we shall take first those phenomena most 
nearly allied to our ordinarj^ perceptions of the material world, and shall pro- 
ceed to those which suggest relations to a spiritual world. 

421. Visions of objects during sleep, no longer explicable as revivals of 

facts which had once fallen, though unnoticed, within the field o^ vision, but 
suggesting supernormal perception or excursion by the dreamer. Cases of : 
421 A. Mr. Squires. 421 B. Mr. Watts. 421 C. Mrs. Wilkie. 421^. 
Judge Howe. 421 E. Mr. Brighten. 421 F. Captain Scott. 421 Gr. 
Miss Luke. 421 H. Sir L. Jones. 421 J. Mr. Nascimento. • 

422. Cases where there is an apparently telepathic link between the 

dreamer and the scene discierned : — Case of Canon Warburton. * Cases of : 
4%2 A. Mrs. West. 422 B. Sir J. Drummond Hay. , 

423. Case of Mr. Boyle : vision of a death-scene. • 

•424.* Case of Sir K. Hamilton : dreaii of injury to brother’s arm. Cases 
of: 424 A. Mr. Crewdson* 424B. Mrs. Richardson. 424 C. Mr. William Tudor. 

425. Frecognitive dreams. liKlctcrminate whether d^e to the subliminal 

self of the dreamer or to other spirits incarnate or discarnatc. Case of Duchess 
of Hamilton. Cases of 425 A. Mr. Pratt. 425 B. Mr. Hey. 425 C. LadyZ. 

425 D. Mr. Haggard. 425 E. Lady Q. * 

426. Prolonged vision of a scene of death : 42^ A. Case of Dr. Bruce. 

427. Ca«e of Mg-s. Storie. Symbolical presentation of a scene of death. 

428. Illustrations of the theory of ‘‘ psychical invasion ” by the spirits of 

living persons : case of Mrs. T. Cases of : 428 A. Mr. I^ke. 428 B. Mrs. 
Manning. 428 C. Mr. Newnham. 428»D. Mr. W. 428 E. Mrs. Shagren. 
428 F. Mrs. Venter. * * 

429. Sometimes this invasion appears to ^ome from departed spirit??. 
Cases of : 429 A. Mrs. Mennecr. 429 B. Mrs. Lightfoot. 429 C. Mr. Wing- 
field. 429 D. Mrs. Green. 429 E. Mr. Dignowity. 429 F. l*rofcssor Dolbear. 

430. Summary of tiic lines t>f inquiry lealt with in the preceding 

sections, and tlie conclusion suggested that the self* of sleep is a spirit freed 

from ordinary material hiidt^tions. 

431. This conclusion accords with the hypothesis that we are living a* life 
in two worlds. The waking personality is adapted to the needs of earthly life; 
the personality of sleep maintains the fund imental connection between the 
organism and the spiritual world by supplying it with spiritual energy during , 
sleep, and Usclf develops by liie exercise of its own spiritual faculties. 

432. This conclusion will be fimher ju.stified in later chapters, and 
especially in those dealing with st? -es analogous to sleep ; soif^nambulistic and 
hypnotic trance — possession and ecstasy. 
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CHAPTER V 

HYPNOTISM 

500. Preliminary survey of the chapter. I first show that hypnotism is an 
« experimental development of the sleeping phase pf personality. Then, review- 
ing the various accredited modes of inducing* hypnotic effects, I show that thescf. 
resolve themselves into suggestion and self-suggestion ; and, further, that 
suggestion from hypnotisers resolves itself, in its turn, into self-suggestion; and 
I define suggestion as a successful appeal to the si^bliminal self. 

Analysing, in the next place, the main achievements of hypnotism, 1 find that 
these seem all of them to imply an increased subliminal vitalisation of the 
organism ; »and, again, that self-suggestion is exercised most effectively when it 
is supported by strong faith in some external vitalising or succouring power. I 
cortclude that man’s spirft does actually draw in energy from some spiritual 
environment; and that “by Grace we arc saved through Faith.” 

*501. Our study of sleep in the last chapter, even more than our study of 
genius in the chapter preceding, has*suggestcd the desirability of reproducing 
and consolidating by experiment some part of tkat sporadic and spontaneous 
faculty which has come to the surface especially in vision and slccp-wakirlg 
states. * • 

502. Yet at the same time, ii it were not for the knowledgv: which 
hypnotism has almost accidentally brought to us, should find it hard to 
devise any appropriate scheme of experiment. Important lesson conveyed 
by the fact that a phenomenon so easily produced and so impressive as the 
hypnotic trance should have remained virtually unknown ^mtil so recent a period. 

503. Hypnotism has now, in fact, been cliscovered, and has opened an easy 
road of exploration. Yet we shoiihl realise beforehand that we arc only likely 
to reach e:^perimentally such portions of our subliminal bt^ing asdiysteria anti 
somnaipbulism have affected in their spontaneous and sporadic way. We shall 
probably reach, so to say, only “ middle-level centres ” of the subliminal self. 

504. Th^se reflections, at^any rate, show that hypnotism is no disconnected 
or extraneous insertion into experimental psychology, but rather a summary 
rfkme for a group of necessary, although empirical and isolated, attempts to 
brieg under control that range of submerged faculty which has already from 
time to time risen into our observation, 

505. Mesmer showed broadly that a profound nervous change, often thera- 
peutic, would often follcAv upon an ob.scure stimulus which he regarded as 
a specific effluence passing from iiypnotiser to gubject. 

•506. He Puysdgur developed this nervous change into its most important 
phase, namely, induced somnambulism, and in this phase obtained indications 
of supernormal faculty. 

507. Elllotson and Esdaile, using mesmeric passes, effected remarkable 
cures, with deep an«esthesia under surgical operations. 

508. Braid and Fahnestock showed that ^hypnotic results could be pro 
duceci without passes by suggestion and self-suggestion. 

509. Qiircot, by strongly defending a definite, but mistaken, conception of 



hypnotism, gave a fresh impulse to its study. 509 A. Bramwell’s criticism 
of Charcot. 

510. Li^beault, Bernheim, and other hypnotists representing what was at 
first identified with “ the Nancy School,” but is now the generally accepted 
view, insisted that hypnotic phenomena are wholly due to suggestion and self- 
suggestion, but left these terms unexplained. 

511. On a closer analysis it is seen that “ suggestibility ^ means nt)thing 
more than increased internal responsiveness of the organism, which is the result 
which we wish to effect, not tj;ie means by which we effect it. 

i 512. This plasticity, or readier response of the organism to our desire for 
its modification, is, in fact, aimed at by the us^of various nervous stimuli, 
massive or speciali.sed. Drugs afford a form of massive stimulus which is 
sometimes effective. 512, A. Chloroform may sometimes act simply as a 
suggestion (Herrero’s cases). 512 B. Voisin’s view of chloroform as facilitating 
attention. 512 C. Influence of opium in adding force to self-suggestion: 
Case of Dr. Parsons. 

513. Sudden shock has also been tried, but the resultant “ cataplexy ” is 
not identical with hypnotic trance. 513 A. Bramwell on hypnosis in anir^^als. 
513 B. Mesmerisation of animals regarded as a test of existence of mesmeric 
effluence. 513 C. Lidbeault on hypnotisation of infants. 

514. Hypnotic trance is induced in some hysterical persons by pressure on 
certain patches of skin Q.?\\^^Jiyp7iogenous zoties. This method, however, seems 
fo be merely a form of hysterical self-.suggestion. 

515. Jlfonof^nous stimulation (as used by Voisin, Brakl, &c.), has some 

predi.sfj^sing effect, but its apparent effect may often be mcjre truly referred 
to suggestion. ^ 

516. And mesmeric passes ii^volve too little monotonous stl^iulation to be 

thus explicable. Their effect must be due either to suggestion or to some in- 
fluence or effluer e alyn to telepathy. • 

517. All forms of nervous stimulation, reslilting in increased p>asticity, tend 
thus to resolve themselves into the unexplained efficacy of “ suggestion,” while, 
on the othej; haiul,^nless there exist some influence or effluence of unknown 
type, suggestion by hypnotisers can mean little more than self-suggestion. 

518. Self-suggestion is itself capricious and unintelligible ; although it is in 

practice observed to work more readily along certain main 4ines. 518 A. 
Fahnestock and Delbicuf on self-suggestion. 518 B. Bram^ell and the elder 
Despine on the same. 518 C. Forel’s experience. 518 D. Wingfield’s exp^i- 
ments in self-suggestion. ^ 

519. I define suggestion as “ siicce.ssfwl appeal to the subliminal self ” ; and 
thus, in the first place, I present the puz.de of the capriciousness of successful 
suggestion as part and pa. ccl of the larger problen^of the relationships of the 
supraliminal and the sulfliminal self. 

520. This concept ;on ^lioiild throw light on the phenomena of h^'pnptism. 
In the first place, since the subliminal self is specially concerned with the 
sleeping phase of personality, we may expect that hypnotism will inVt)lve some 
developed form of sleep. 

521. The hypnotic trance is not identical with ordinary sleep. The sub- 

liminal self comes to the front in reply to our appeal, and displaces just so 
mdeh of the supraliminal self*as y b*. needful for its purpefces. « 

522. The stages of hypnotism do not follow any fixed physiological law, — as 
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Charcot, for instance, supposed. 522 A. Jules Janet’s case. 522 B. Gurney 
on hypnotic stages. 

523. Rather, as Gurney has shown, they resemble alternating personalities^ 
of shallow type. 523 A. Gurney on stages of memory in hypnosis. 523 B. 
Mrs. Sidgwick on the same. 

524. Beneath and between the alert states lies the profound hypnotic 
tranc^, which rtisembles a scientific rearrangement of sleep ; — at once more 
stable and more responsive than ordinary sleep. 

^ 525. This generalised conception of hypnotism netds a survey, wider 

than has been usually attempted, of hypnotir results. The impracticability ob 
framing a physiological scheme of these results teaches us to fall back on 
psychological considerations. Ijihibiiion and dy^ia^nogcny form a convenient 
contrast of conceptions; both factors entering intc^.all processes of education. 

526. It is possible that the influence of suggestion begins before birth. At 
any rate, we may regard hypnotic suggestion as a summarised education, and 
may discus^ the role of inhibition and dynamogeny from the nursery onwards. 
526 A. Liv5beault’s case of suggested birth-mark. 526 B. Gallon’s case of sug- 
ge^cd connate idiosyncrasy. 526 C. Maston’s case. 

527. Inhibition of childish tricks (acquired morbid synergies) by hypnotic 

suggestion. 527 A. Bcrillon’s cases of cures of childish tricks, &c. 527 B. 

Vlavianos’ cure of similar tricks in an adult. 

528. Jnhibition of kleptomania and of violence. 528 A. Cases and refe- 
rences kleptomania. 528 B. Janet’s cases. * 

529. Inhibirton of organic proclivities- dipsomania, niaotinism. 529 A. 

Cases and reft^ences re dipsoman^. 529 B. Bramwcll on dipsomania. 
529 C. Cure of nicotinism. , 

530. InJifibitiop of morphinomania. 530 A. Marot's cure of a case. 

531. Inhibition of aberrant sexual impulse and imagination. 

532. Inhibitions of morbid memory and attention, — pf iilces fixes. 532 A. 

References to cures of phobies professionnclles. 532 B. \'’lavianos* cure of 
agoraphobia. 532 C. Majfroukakis’ cure of the same. 532 D. Bramwell's 
cures of obsessions. ^ % 

533. fnhibition of inconvenient elements of normal memory : — cure of 
shyness* &c. Hypixisis not a state of mono-ideism. 533 A. Bramwcll shows 
it to be rather tine of poly-ideism. . 

534. Inhibitton of pain;-^the most forcible control of attention. 534 A 
Qclbceufs experiment of the Jwo burns. 534 B. References to some cases ol 
hyppotic analgesia. 534 C. Delboeuf’s cure of neuralgia. 534 D. A cure of 
sycosis menti. 534 E. Hypnotic analgesia in accoitchemcnts. 

* 535. Is this inhibited pain altogether abrogated, or translated to some 

other plane of consciouAiess ? 535 A. Green’s cases. 535 B. Bramwell’s 

cases. 

^36. In any case suggestion has the power o^ dissociating vital phenomena 
hitherto conjoined, and thus allowing a man to retain in consciousness only 
such selection of faculties as may suit his immediate purpose. 

537. Turning now to the dyjiamogenic results of suggestion, we find that 
even the results already classed as inhibitive are in the last resort dynamo- 
gcni'c; since alth.jugli external acts may be inhibited, there must be a dynamo- 

* genic reinforce nfent of the ideas which check tlie acts. The more obviously 
dynamogenic insults may now be arranged in an order resembling that whicli 
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we try to follow in education; — proceeding from external senses to internal 
sensory and other central operation; and thence again to attention and will, 
and so to character-, which is a kind of resultant of all these. 

538. Sensory dynamogeny ; correction and reinforcement of defective 
end-organs by suggestion. 538 A. Lidbeault on cases of Aubry and Lou^. 
538 B. Bramwell’s subject, as examined by Hewetson. 538 C. Cullerre’s case 
of suggestion by motor images. 538 D. Connection of hyyttiotic suggestion 
with Restitution of Function. 

539. Hypcriefthesiae of §ight and hearing produced by suggestion. 539 A. 

• Bergson’s case of cornea-reading.* ‘ 

540. Hyperx^sthesiai of the less defined sen^-organs merge into what we 
may term heterccsthesice, or new varieties of sensibility. 540 A. Kropotkin on 
primitive sense-organs. * 

541. Difficulties in the investigation of these; different types of heter- 
jesthesiae. 541 A. Sensibility to inorganic objects ; e.g. running water. 
541 B. Barrett on “dowsing.” 541 C. Alctalkesthesia. 541 D. Sensibility 
to magnets. 541 E. Sensibility to dead or living organisms ; or to mesmerised 
objects. 541 F. Medical clairvoyance. 541 G. Ri«het’s experiments. 5^ H. 
Richet’s case of clairvoyant diagnosis accompanied by some prevision. 541 J. 
Suggestive dynamogeny thus leads up to supernormal faculty. 541 K. Braid 
on medicamentoiis substances, &c. 

542. Dynamogenic effects of suggestion continued. Effects •f suggestion 
T)n the vaso-motor system. 542 A. De Jong's cure of hiemorrhage. 542 B. 
Various cases ofwaso-motor effects. 542 C. Bramwell’s cuHi of hyperhydrosis. 

543. Stigmatisation. 543 A. Case^of Louise Lateau. 5J3 B. Biggs' cases. 

543 C. Coomes’ case. ^543 D. Krafft-Ebing’s case. 543 E. Cases by Janet, 
Barkman, &c. 543 F. Charcot’s ^Droduction of oedema by suggestion. 543 G. 

ArtlgaDs cure of haemorrhage. 543 H. Schrenck-NoVang's experiments. 

544. Dynar ogepy of the central sensorium ; visuaUand auditory halluci- 
nations. • 

545. Certain points peculiar to hypnotic halh^cinations. Their capability 
of deferment. « 

546. So-called “negative hallucinations,” or “systematised ^naestlicsiie,” 
imply a watchful adaptation of the hallucination to circumtitances unpredictable 
when tiie suggestion was first given. 5^6 A. Mrs. Sidgwick% experiments. 

547. Organic effects of hypnotic hallucinations may be*profounder than in 

spontaneous cases. ^ « 

548. l^ossibility of utilising this vividness and durability of hallucii^tory 
sensation in such a manner as to extend Imman faculty. 

549. The so-called “transposition of senses” is perhaps a hallucinatory* 
self-suggestion in' explarj.ition of areal emergerJCe of tela^sthetic capacity. 
549 A. Experiments of Petdtin, Fahnestock, &c. 549 B. Fontan’s experiments. 

550. Dynaniogen! efficacy of suggestion on attention, will, and, char- 
acter. 

551. Suggestions a cchJance, and post-hypnotic calculation* of tiine- 

intervais, <S:c. Experiments of: 551 A. Gurney; 551 B. Deibceuf; 551 G 
Bramwell. * ' 

552. Vivification of memory, reinforcement of histrionic capacity, cSirc. 

552 A. Dufay’s case. 555 B. Bramwcli on memory in liiypnosis. 552 C.* 
Memory of secondary states recovered by hypnosis. • ^ 
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553. Capacity for attention strengthened and waste of intelligence checked 
by suggestion. 553 A., ForePs warders. 553 B. liramwell s subject, &c. 

554. Reinforcement of will-power. Backman’s experiment. Control over 
involuntary muscles. 

555. Supposed danger of loss of independence ; how avoidable. 555 A. 
Lidgeo/s, Li^bcuultj &c., on subjcct*s will-power and suggested crimes.'^ 
555 B.* BramvvftlJ on the same. 

556. Influence of suggestion on character. 556 B. Voisin and Dufour 
on moral reforms. ^ * 

' 557. Types of faults and relative probjibility of hypnotic amelioration, t 

557 A. Bourdon’s cure of nfirorbid jealousy. 

558. Faults from which the erring person docs not desire to be free. 

559. Merging of hypnotic suggestibility intq susceptibility to religious 
influences. 

560. We have thus reviewed that branch of hypnotic results which develop 
the capacity of the subliminal self for organic recuperation in the sleeping 
phase of personality. We must turn to the results which develop its capacity 
for !|f;lf-Jiberation in the same phase; — as shown by the emergence of super- 
normal powers. 

^1. Before expanding this theme I must introduce another subject whose 
consideration has thus far been postponed, namely, spontaneous som- 
nambulisms.* e 

562. ^'hese sleep-waking states form a development of dream, and show* 
the middle-level cements of the subliminal self operating ^unchecked, with 
supernormal faculties, for the most par^ aimlessly and incoherently employed. 

563. Sleep-waking parallels to genius. 563 A. CJase of Rachel lUiker. 

564. SleQi^-wakipg sagacity and organic; prevision. 564 A. 'I'este’s case 
and references to others; 

565. Teliesthesia^ and telepathy in spontaneous sl^ep-waking. 565 A. 
Dufay’s case* References to ca.ses of Elizabeth Squirrell, Jane Rider, &c. 

566. Transition from sifbntaneous sleep-waking to the trance of “ posses- 
sion.’’ • t 

567. This evidence shows us that the supernormal powers which vve have 
traced in each of tht preceding chapters in turn present themselves in much 
the same fashi^ in spontaneous sle^p-wakiug states also. We must now 
returq to hypnotisn?!, and ask wh*ether these powers are also manifest in sleep- 

awaiting states experimentally induced. 

5^8. And first, as to the supernormal induction of hypnotic states. Can 
hypnosis be telepathically produced f^m a distance ? Experiments of : 568 A. 
•Janet and Gibert. 568 B. Hdricourt. 568 C. Dusart. 568 D. Dufay. 568 B. 
Other cases. ® 

569. If, then, a supernormal influence is exercised from a distance, it may 
presurnably be exercised from close at hand, and we may thus be better able 
to analyse its true nature. Experiments in the telepathic production of 
local orgarfic effects and in silent willing in proximity. 569 A. Experiments 
Jn the production local anaesthesia by Gurney. 569 B. The same, by 
Mrs. Sidgwick. 569 C. P^xperiments in silent willing by Barrett, H. S. 
'Uhompson, &c. 

* 570.“ Possible physical effluence as a hypnotic agent in proximity, perhaps 

indicated by t}ie«occasional sensations accompanying mesmeric passes. 
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571. Supernormal response of the hypnotised subject. Rapport^ and com- 
munity of sensation with hypnotiser. 571 A. Bramwell on rapport. 571 B. 
Experiments in community of sensation by Gurney. 571 C. The same, by 
Guthrie. 

572. Perception of past sensation or action; retrocognitive teliesthesia. 
572 A. Dobbie’s cases. 572 B. Case of Ellen Dawson. 

573. Perception of existing facts out of sensory ranges telepatlfyr and 
travelling clairvoyance, &c., with occasional elements of precognition. 573 A. 
Professor and Mrs.tSidgwick’s experiments. 573 B. Case of “Jane.” 573 C. 

^Backman’s experiments. 57S Fahnestock’s experiments. 573 E. Major 
Buckley’s experiments. 573 P. Case of prediction of result of operation. 

574. We have now traced out the second line in which hypnotism is a 

development of the sleeping phase of personality ; — the supernormal pheno- 
mena, as contrasted with the therapeutic. The chapter might here conclude ; 
save that it is felt that, if hypnotism be thus generalised as an appeal to the 
subliminal self, that appeal should not be the mere appanage of medical 
practice, but should be based for mankind at large upon some *deep-seated 
instinct or faith. • ^ 

375. Such faiths or instincts form what I have called “schemes of self- 

suggestion”; which do, in fact, shape themselves for man at each stagg in 

turn of human progress. 575 A. Cases of efficacy of charms. 

576. Transition from fgtichistic to polytheistic conceptions of cure, and 
ff'om polytheism to monotheism ; the so-called “ miracles of Lourdes.” 

577. Transitkm from monotheism to metaphysical absti%ction ; faith-heal- 
ing; Christian science; mind-healing. JR.easons for not hefe treating these 
faiths in detail. They crude attempts at a practical realisation of the pro- 
found conception of the superior reality of mind over mattcy. *, 

578. The “ miracles of Lourdes,” on the other hand, depend on a complex 
resuscitation of ',nti(^ue methods of .self-suggestion. No evidence for the 
agency of the Virgin Mary, or that the cures belong to a different category 
from hypnotic cures. 578 A. The Lourdes legend^ 

579. 'lihe Loigdes legend must needs be fully discussed, since it is im- 

portant to clear away all that we can of super.stition and delusion from the 
essential truth that it is possible by a right disposition of our own minds to 
draw energy from an environing world (^f spiritual life. The practical result 
of hypnotic artifice has been to strengthen in us that intelligent central fj^rce 
which guides organic metabolism to useful ends. ^ » 

580. I can conceive that force in no other way than by saying that m§n is 
a spirit, controlling an organism irregularly and variably, and controlling more 
intimately those deeper strata which hypnotic suggestion reaches. 

581. Thus in hypnotic or trance states the sprit can more easily either 

modify the organism, widi self-sanative results, or partially quit the organism, 
with teliESthetic results. • 

582. The life of the organism depends on a perpetual and varying indraft 
from the cosmic energy, an«l iliere will be effective therapeutical or ethical self- 
suggestion whenever by any artifice subliminal attention to a bodily function 
or to a moral purpose is carried to some unknown pitch of intensity which 
draws fresh energy from the metetherial world. 

*583. We cannot at present d fine ^he '^orm of faith wlftch may be most 
effective in this illation of spiritual sti**i'gth and grace. Yet vjc^may at once 
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realise that our most comprehensive duty, in this or other worlds, is intensity 
of spiritual life ; — nay, that our own spirits are part and parcel of the ultimate 
vitaJisingf Power. 


CHAPTER VI 

SENSORY AUTOMA17SM 

600. Summary of preceding chapters. While various kinds of manifesta- 
tions of the Subliminal Self are disintegrative or morbid in character, we find in 
each class indications of higher faculties and of ,an evolutive potency. The 
conv'erging lines of evidence lead to the conception of the Subliminal Self as 
the principal, clct'pest, and most permanent clement of the Self; although 
much that ^ incoherent or outworn is also subliminal. 

601. The distinctive subliminal faculty of Telepathy or Telmsthesia is 
ennificipated from the orditiary limitations of organic life, and also persists after 
organic death ; thus showing a relation between the subliminal and the surviv- 
ing^elf. All subliminal action may be called A ntomatism and regarded under 
the form of messages conv'eying information from the subliminal to the supra- 
liminal self,* in either a sensory or a motor form. ^ 

602. , Supraliminal life is here regarded as a special or privileged case di 
the whole pcrsonfility, and consequently each ordinary faculty oi* sense will 
appear as a special case of some morp general power, towards which its evolu- 
tion may be tending. Each sense is generally si^pposed to obtain fresh 
information oftly through its own end-orgnp, but it will appear that new and 
true perceptions are also generated in the brain. 

603. Vestiges ef the primitive undifferentiated sensitivity persist in the 
form of synbsihesice. e.g. tvhen the hearing of an external sound carries with it, 
by some arbitrary associatjbn of ideas, the seeing of some form or colour. 
These phenomena are apparently enle^icephalic. 603 Flournoy’s case. 
603 B. Gruber’s case. 

604. The sucoessive stages leading from these entcncephalic percepts 
towards ordin^y vision are : Entoptre impressions due to mechanical stimuli 
of t^e optic nervS or eye. 

« 605, After-images : the rptinal sequelne of ordinary vision. 

p06. Ordinary external vision. 

607. The further stages from cntenccphalic vision towards the more 
internal forms are: Memory-images; either cerebral sequelne of external vision, 
or a psychical rearrangemait of these. 607 A. Flournoy on memory-images. 

608. Dreams, mostly consisting of confused memory-images. 

609. Jinagmation-image.s, psychical rearrangements of visual imagery. 

610. All these forms of internal vision leail up to the most completely 
developed form, viz., hallucinations. 610 A. Mrs. Verrall on visualisation. 

611. A hallucination is an intensified internal vis'on, a case of central 
hyperxsthesia. The faculty of internal vision varit;s in different persons, and 
only rarely attain.- to hallucination. Hallucinations sometimes arise from well- 
known morbid dauses, but those which occur in normal conditions are ifiore 
instructive, Ijeing apparently spontaneous modifications of central percepts. 
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612. The popular assumption that a hallucination was proof of some 
morbid condition was shown to be without foundation by Gurney’s statistics of 
hallucinations occurring to persons “in good health, free from anxiety, and 
completely awake.” Through the investigation initiated by Gurney and re- 
sumed later by a Committee of the S.P.R., a far larger collection, and one 
more completely representative of all classes of hallucinations than had ever 
existed before, was formed. It showed that for the majority df halluciiftitions, 
as for the great majority of dreams, no special explanation (either physiological 
or supernormal) ca?h be offered. In most of the coincident cases, the events 

# coinciding with the hallucinations.were unknown to the percipients at the time. 
612 A. Summary of the Report on the “ Censu^f Hallucinations.” 

613. These veridical hallucinations afford evidence of a development of 
fresh faculty. The usual (jpnformity of visual hallucinations to optical laws 
is the result of self-suggestion ; this is true of veridical as of falsidical hallu- 
cinations. 

614. But in that case, is the apparent spatial relation between percipient 
and percept due only to self-suggestion.? Or is it not possible that real spatial 
relations may still exist in percepts — whether of embodied or of disembe^ied 
percipients — which have nothing to do with the sense-organs ? 

615. If so, veridical mental visions may symbolically represent m aerial 
objects from a point of view outside the bodily organism of the percipient, and 
in the place to which he imagines himself to have travelled. This excursive 
^licory may be applied to many telepathic and to all telEcsthetic cases., A corol- 
lary to it wbuld be the possible perception of the percipient, ^In the place where 
he imagines himself to be, by other pcrscyis actually present tijere. 

616. Mental visior^ can be controlled ; the most effective means of 

checking morbid and harmful hallucinations is the influence of hypnotic sugges- 
tion on h*, submerged mental strata. • 

617. Anothf ; instance of control is the production harmless hallucina- 
tions by hypnotic suggestion. This differs from ordinary suggestion, in which 
only the ordinary powers of the subject are brougl^t into ].flay, since it involves 
at least a great ingrease in his ordinary visualising power, and forms another 
example of hypnotic evocations of fresh faculty, such as w’ere giveh in Chapter 
V. The present cases are stimulations of central sensosy tracts. The sub- 
liminal formation of these complex cenjtrally initiated images* is fostered by 
the suggestion which also projects them intd the ordinary consciousness. 

618. Hallucinations, then, have no necessary connection with disease, ^ 
though they may often accompany it, since the central sensory tracts are of 
course capable of morbid as well as of healthful stimulus. The therapeutic 
study of hallucinations naturally preceded their psychological study ; but in the * 
newer practical study of eu<^enics — the study whifh aims at improving the 
human organism, instead of merely conserving it — experimental psychology is 
indispensable, and one branch of this is the experimental study of ipental 
visions. 

619. For this purpos(' it would be convenient to dispense with external 

suggestion, and confine our atteniion to the mind of the percipient. There are^ 
already in ordinary life indications of some raculty of projecting supraliminaliy 
visual images apparently matured elsewhere; in dreams, memory-images, 
illusions liypnagogiques. • » 

620. Crystal-vision affords a simple empirical method ofjdnding the cor- 
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relation between all these types of internal vision, by facilitating in the seers 
the externalisation of subliminal concepts or ideas. 620 A. R<5sum(5 of liistory 
of crystal-gazing. 

621. Hypnotisation, which is sometimes induced by prolonged gazings 
may occur in crystal-gazing and facilitate hallucination. And the visions are 
sometimes determined by points de repere. 

622. But ct ystal- visions generally occur without hypnotisation, and develop 
in a way independent of points de repere. 

^ 623. Crystal-gazing is a harmless empirical ^nethod of developing internal 

vision. Experiments have been tried to tesi if the visions follow optical laws,*: 
independently of suggestion* — and should be tried again. 623 A. Discussion 
of optical effects in hallucinations. 

624. A hypnotised person may be made to^ee visions on waking from 
the trance, and, as in the cases quoted in the Appendix, the seer, having for- 
gotten the suggestion, may be unaware of the origin of the pictures and unable 
to explain what tlicir subject or meaning is. 624 A. Post-hypnotic crystal 
visions recorded by the present writer. 

fi25. These experiments illustrate the transition between post-hypnotic 
hallucinations and crystal-visions, and afford further evidence of the genuine 
ocej^rrence of the latter. Crystal-visions of: 625 A. Mrs. Verrall; 625 B. 
Miss Goodrich- Freer ; 625 C. “ Miss. A.^^ ; 625 D. “ Miss Angus.” 

626. These are really instances of the contr§i of inward vision ; although 

at first sight appearing lawless and arbitrary, — a random mixture of normdi 
and supernormal Unowledge with mere imagination. • * 

627. Induced crystal-visions illustrate the various types of spor^aneous 
sensory automatism; and these — to have any objective validity — must repre- 
sent knowledg'e supprnormally acejuired, or,direct communication between the 
subliminal strata of two minds, — that i.s, telepathy. 

628. Telepathy# must c^xist if any disembodied in,telligenccs exi.st. On 
the j^rincipldof continuity, evolution from the lower carries with it a presump- 
tion of development into the higher. Conversely, the ancient belief in the 
possibility of telepathic communication with higher minds, , as in i^icayer, might 
well have suggested that such communication was possible between minds on 
the Scame level. This notion has occurred from time to time to philosophic 
thinkers, but hixs only recently been system.iti.sed by actual experiment. 

§29. The ojferation of telepathy is jirobably constant and far-reaching, 
amd intermingled with ordinary modes of acquiring knowledge. But since 
we nothing of its method of action, we can only specifically postulate 

it when all other known causes are excluded. The best experimental 
evidence is where the ideas to be transferred are trivial, and devoid of all 
association or emotion, c 

630. An account of the history and development of this form of experi- 
mentation, and the varied yet concordant results obtained, was given by Gurney 
in i886 in Pha?tiasms of tJie Living., and some part of this history is repro- 
duced in* our Appendices, with examples of the additional evidenee received 
since as to ex]>erimental thought-transference in the normal state. 630 A. 
Note on “ Number-habits.” Experiments with agent and percipient in the 
.same room by; 630 B. Mr. Guthrie; 630 C. Mr. Rawson. F^xperiments with 
agent and percijfient at a di.stance from one another by : 630 D. Mr. Kirk : 
630 B. Mr. ptardon ; 630 P. Dr. and Mrs. S.; 630 G. Miss Despard. 
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631. Thus telepathy may produce definitely sensory, or vague, or idea- 
tional impressions; it may sometimes be assisted by hypnotisation ; and we 
find a continuous transition from experimental to spontaneous telepathy. The 
apparently favourable effect of proximity may be due to self-suggestion alone. 

632. We cannot as yet command success in the experiments; — (a) the 
idea to be transferred may not reach the percipient’s mind; or (b) if it does, 
it may be prevented from emerging into his ordinary consci'^iusncss. »It has 
been suggested that telepathy is propagated by “ brain-waves,” that is, by ether 
waves passing fronPbrain to brain. 

• 633. But this suggestion re§ts on very superficial analogies, since the 
mental images of agent and percipient are geneiUlly dissimilar, the percipient 
greatly modifying tlie impression before externalising it. 

634. Nor does it meet^cases of collective percipience, or of varying time- 

relation, or of telepathy from discarnate spirits. We can at present say little 
more in the way of explanation than that Life has the power of manifesting 
itself to Life. Such manifestation may involve the lower animals also. 634 A. 
Case of animal apparition: Mrs. Hagot. * 

635. Hypothesis of a possible mode of psychical interaction: a “psy- 
chical invasion ” by the agent, creating a “ phantasmogenetic centre ” in the 
place invaded; the spirit of the agent being actually transferred to the distant 
scene, which it perceives, but may or may not remember; while its preface 
may or may not be perceive^ by the persons materially present in the scene. 

• 636. Mere telepathy may explain an apparition coinciding with the death of 
the person seen ; fbut the hypothesis of “psychical invasioJt ” seems to apply, 
b.ittcr to (i) collective cases; ( 2 ) telepayiic clairvoyance; (3'| reciprocal cases. 

637. The increase!^ evidence for communications from the dead must affect 

our view of telepathy ; as may alsp the increasing evidence for ^ precognition ; 
and thcoMsing must simply follow the evidence. , 

638. The f .*esept theory starts from the conception that different seg- 

ments of the personality can operate independently of and unknown to eacii 
other, and sometimes apart from the organism ; '^this latter is implied in the 
a.ssumptioivof telepathy, — still more in that of survival). Through hypnotism 
the first important step has been proved possible, namely, the*independent 
operation of different segments, with separate streams of memory and cbnscious- 
ness, all working through the same organism. 9 

639. Between these minor dissociations* expressing Aemselves through 

the brain and the complete dissociation from the brain itself occurring^t 
death come the apparently intermediate cases of spiritual activity at a distance'* 
during the comatose condition sometimes»preceding death. ^ 

640. The cases now^ to be considered are regarded as coming within the * 
formula “ Dissociation of personality, combined with activity in the metetherial 
environment and the word “ spirit ” is here used to mean that element of the 
personality which open.^cs.^^efore or after death, in this environment. 

641. Halluci rations, however, were shown by Gurney’s Census to he too 
frequent to have any evidential force apart from some correspondence with 
external events. They can I'asil ,' bo produced by hypnotic suggestion, and the 
percipient’s subjective impression as to their validity is at best a very doubtful 
erkerion. 

642. The only valid evidenc » , tin. n, f(.»r veridicality depends on a coin * 
cidence with some external event. Thu, apparitions of the d;jing show primd 
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facie a causal connection between apparition and death unless the coincidence 
can be attributed to chance. The questions of evidence and chance coinci- 
dence were deait w/th fully both by Gurney 3.nd in the Report of the later 
Census, with the conclusion that these coincidences could not be due to chance 
alone. 642 A. Gurney’s general criticism of the evidence for telepathy. 642 B. 
Contemporary documentary evidence, with references to some cases supported 
by sucli evidence 642 C. Hallucinations and illusions of memory: Royceand 
Parish on “pseudo-presentiments replies by Gurney and Hodgson. 

643. Coincidental hallucinations have been ckssified from different points 
^of view according to (a) the external event tp wh'ich they correspond ; (b) the c 

condition, waking or sleeping^ of the percipient ; (c) the sense affected ; (d) the 
collectivity, or otherwise, of the perception. We take here as the basis of our 
scheme of classification the conception of psychical fnvasion by the agent. 

644. We begin with cases where the action of the invader is of the 
weakest kind, so as to be hardly, if at all, evidential ; e.g,, case of Col. Bigge 
seeing phantasm of Col. Reed shortly before his actual arrival. In “arrival 
cases’’ the agent is probably imagining himself in the place where he is seen. 

§45. I 11 other cases tliere is no obvious link with the place ; but the phan- 
tasm is probably veridical if seen either repeatedly by different persons, or 
collectively; eg. repeated apparitions of Mrs. Hawkins; and the evidence is 
still stronger when the apparitions are both repeated and collective. Cases 
of: 645 A. Mr. Williams. 645 B. Mrs. Stone. 64g C. Mrs. Beaumont. 645 D„ 
Canon Bourne. 645 E. Miss Maughan. *• 

. 646. In sometcases, the percipience is merely collective, «not refieated, and 

coincides with no^crisis ; eg. apparition of Miss E. seen by her two sisters. 

647. Apparition of Mrs, Hall seen by herself and^, three other persons. 

648. Collj«:tive percipience has sometigies been explained by telepathy, 
but is here attributeef tp psychical invasion by the agent ; since in some cases 
there is no link betw^ri him and any of the j)erci])icnts. ^Further, the frequent 
absence of any crisis on his p^rt suggests a special facility of p.sychical 
dissociations of a kind to make his phantom visible. 'I'he supposed idio- 
syncrasy is here called the “ psychorrhagic diathesis.” ^ 

649. C^non Bourne’s case may be regarded as an instance. The same 
idiosynci^sy may exist in discarnatc spirits, thus causing “ haunts.” 

650. This lrypothc.sis of a non-material cii tct produced on space is supported 
by cases in whicli* the phanta.siTi is perceived — not by the person apparently 
m^t appropriate as percipient, but by some comparatively uninterested person 

"present with him, who happens to possess greater sensitivity : case of Mrs. 

Red(feU. 

• 651. Two other cases of the same kind are those of Mrs. Clcrkc, and 651 A. 

Mr. Brown. « 

652. The next stage of p.sychical invasion con.sists of cases wliere the 
agent js seen in a place where he is proliably imrf^ining himself to l>e at the 
time. A few cases of precognitions of intended suicide are especially strong 
evidence this ; c.g. case of Mrs. Me Alpine. 

653. As Tiready mentioned, phantasms seen just before arrival are of the 
*same type; e.g. case of Mr. Carroll. 

654. Any ac*' cssories to the picture (carriages, horses, &c.) are merely parts 
lof the sublimina> dream or scene imagined and projected by the agent. 

Cases of : 654 Mr. Mountford. 654 B. Major W. 
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655. The supposed space-modification may take the form of a phantas- 
mal voice (not heard acoustically), instead of a figure ; e.g, case of Mr. 
Stevenson. 655 A. Case of Mr. Fryer. 

656. Other “ arrival cases ** and cases where contents of letters just 
arrived are discerned, as if mere vicinity aided clairvoyant perception, point to 
some spatial relation. Cases of: 656 A. Miss R. 656 B. Dr. Holmes. 

657. We come next to cases where the supposed psychical invader or 
agent himself supernormally acquires information. This may be done through 
(a) hyperaesthesia, «(b) crystal-gazing or shell-hearing, (c) telepathy, leading to 

fljtelaesthesia, (d) telaesthetic drean^s or visions ; in all of which the percipient 
often has the impression of travelling to the distant scene. 

658. The constitutional habits of the brain would dispose the perception to 
take a sensory form, but it is^often symbolic, showing psychical shaping of the 
percept. 

659. Such symbolism is no proof of any mental agency beyond our own, 
since all our percepts are ultimately symbolic, or indirectly representative of 
external realities. To incarnate spirits the material world seems the easiest to 
perceive, and consequently immaterial percepts are«apt to assume a material 
symbolism. For discarnate spirits this position may be reversed. 

660. There may be a continuous transition between supernormal percep- 

tions of ideas and of matter. In travelling clairvoyance there seem to bS all 
forms of supernormal faculty and a power of perceiving objects or events dis- 
fhnt cither in space or time, and sometimes with no assignable link with any 
living persoti. 3 > 

661. Cases of this kind occur more often in dreams than in waking hallu- 
cinations ; eg. case of Dr. . In many of these cases there is no clear in- 

dication of an agent ; they suggest^ rather an active impulse on.*the part of the 
pcicipie.it. The scene perceived may or may not be of special interest to him. 

662. Someti aes a scene may be discerned as in crystal vision ; eg.., in 
cases of ; 662 A. Mr. feeulemans. 662 B. Mr; Gottschalk. 662 C. Mr. Searle. 
662 D Mrs. Taunton. 

663. Clairvoyant visions representing a pasC scene {eg. case of Mrs. 
Paquet) suggest either latency of the impression, or — more strongly — a sense 
of time-»'clations different from the ordinary. The latter coqccption is suggested 
also by cases of premofiition 663 A. Ca.se of Dr. Wiltse. References to 
Hulin’s cases and to Ermacora’s theory of premonition. ♦ 

664. The next case (that of Mr. Dyne) suggests yet another explanatio n— 
a picture of its last scenes on earth impressed by a spirit on a surviving friend?^ 

665. Ne.xt come cases where there vjas probably some real projection of 
will or desire by the agent- invader, who (himself retaining no memory of his 
excursion) is seen by the p.-rripient in his own viciqity ; eg. the case of Mrs. 
Elgce and Mrs. Ramsay, which, being collective, specially suggests invasion by 
the agent. Cases of; 6^5 A. Mr. Kcarnc. 665 B. Mr. Lodge. 665 C. Mr. 
Dickinson. 

666 . A still further .stage is reached when the agent perceives add remem- 
bers the scene which he has been perceived to invade; /.<. in “reciprocal'’ 
cases. Cases of: 666 A. Mrs. Parker. 666 B. Mrs. S. 666 C. ]\fr. Wilmot. ‘ 

667. Premature fuliilmcnts of death-compacts,'’ when the agent is seen at 

the time of some dangerous but not fataJ accident. Cases of'.* 667 A. Miss R. • 
667 B. Commander Aylesbury. » 
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668. Apparitions produced experimentally; that is, when the agent is 
perceived at a time when he is strongly willing to appear, though he may not 
himself know of his success ; e.g. case of Mr. S. H. B. Cases of : 668 A. Mr. 
Godfrey. 668 B. Mr. Kirk. 668 C. Dr. G. 668 D. Miss Maughan. 668 E. 
“ Miss Danvers.” 668 F. Mr. Sinclair. 668 0-. Councillor Wesermann. 

669. Experiments should be tried as to whether self-projection could not be 
facilitated by hjtpnotic suggestion. Also the agent might be made to recall his 
visit by hypnotic suggestion. 

670. These self-projections represent the most extraoidinary achievements 
of the human will, and are perhaps acts wlj.ich a man might perform equally^ 
well before and after death. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Maior agit dcus, atque opera in maiora remittit. 

— Virgil. 

100. In the long story of man’s endeavours to understand his own 
environment and to govern his own fates, there is one gap T)r omission 
so singular that, however we may afterwards contrive to explain the ^act, 
its simple statement has the air of a paradox. Yet it is strictly true to say 
that man has never yet applied to the problems which most proforujidly 
concern him those methods of inquiry which in attacking all other 
problems he has found the most efficacious. 

* The question for man mo.st momentous of all is wh^her or ho he has 
an immortal soifl ; or — to avoid the word immortal^ which belongs to the 
realm *of infinities — whether or no Ifls personality involves any element 
which c ui survive bodTly death.^ In this direction have always lam the 
gravest tears, the farthest-reaching hopes, which could either oppress or 
stimulate morta’ mii^ls. ^ ^ 

On the other hand, the method which our race has found most 
effective in acquiring knowledge is by this time* familiar to all men. It is 
the method of modern Science — that process which consist*? in an in- 
terrogation of Nature entirely dispassionate, patienj;, systematib ; such * 
careful experiment and cumulative record as can often alicit from her 
slightest indications her deepest truths, lliat method •is now dominant 
throughout the civilised world ; and although in many directions 
periments may be difficult and dubious, facts rare and elusive. Science • 
works slowly on and bides her time, — d:fusing to fall back upon tradition . 
or to launch into speculation, merely because strait is the gate which leads 
to valid discovery, indisputable tiuth. 

1 say, then, that this# method has never yet been applied to the 
all-important problem of the existence, the powers, the destiny of the 
human soul. 

101 . Nor is this strange omission due to any general belief that the • , 
problem is in its nature incapable of solution by any observation whatever 
which mankind could inakc.» That resolutely agnostic vie\y — I may almost • 
say that scientific superstition — “ ignoramus et ignorabimus — is no doubt 
held at the present date by rnar.y learned mindg. But it has never been 
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the creed, nor is it now the creed, of the human race generally. In most 
civilised countries there has been for nearly two thousand years a dis- 
tinct belief that survival has actually been proved by certain phenomena 
observed at a given date in Palestine. And beyond the Christian pale — 
whether through reason, instinct, or superstition — it has ever been com- 
monI)^held thaj ghostly phenomena of one kind or another exist to testify 
to a life beyond the life we know. 

But, nevertheless, neither those who believe on \eigue grounds nor 
those who believe on definite grounds tha^ the question might possibly be © 
solved, or has actually be^ solved, by human observation of objective 
flicts, have hitherto made any serious attempt to connect and correlate that 
belief with the general scheme of belief for whidi Science already vouches. 
They have not sought for fresh corroborative instances, for analogies, for 
explanations ; rather they have kept their convictions on these funda- 
mental matters in a separate and sealed compartment of their minds, a 
conyDartment consecrated to religion or to superstition, but not to obser- 
vation or to experiment. 

Jt is my object in the present work — as it has from the first been 
the object of the Society for Psychical Research, on whose behalf most 
of the cviclcncc here set forth has been ctillectcd, — to do what caij 
be done 'to bre^^c down that artificial wall of demarcation •which has 
thus far excluded from scientific treatment precisely the problem^ which 
stand in most need of all the aids*to discovery which such treatment can 
afford. ^ , 

Yet let me first explain that by the word “scientific” I signify an 
authority to which* I submit myself — not a standard which I claim to 
attain. Any science of which I can here speak as possible must be a 
nascent science — not such as one of those vast systems of connected 
knovvletlge •which thousands of experts now steadily* push forward in 
laboratcJries in eve|;y land — but such as each one of those great sciences 
was in its diia and poor beginning, when a few monks groped among 
the j)roperties of “ the noble* metals,” or a few Chaldean shepherds out- 
ji^tched the setting stars. , 

iVhat I am able to insist upon is the mere Socratic rudiment of these 
organisms of exact thought — the first axiomatic pre-requisite of any valid 
progress. My one contention is that in the discussion of the deeper 
problems of man's nature and destiny there ought to be exactly the same 
openness of mind, exactly the same diligence ^n the search for objective 
evidence of any kind, exactly the same critical analysis of results, as is 
habitually shown, for instance, in the discussion of the nature and destiny 
, of the planet upon which man now moves. 

Obvious truism although this statement may at first seem, it will pre- 
j sently be found,, I think, that those who subicribe to it are in fact com- 
mitting themjplves to inquiries of a wider and stranger type than any to 
which they *are accustorqed ; — are stepping outside certain narrow limits 
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within which, by ancient convention, disputants on either side of these 
questions are commonly confined. 

102. A brief recall to memory of certain familiar historical facts will 
serve to make my meaning clearer. Let us consider how it has come 
about that, whereas the problem of man’s survival of death is by most 
persons regarded as a problem in its nature soluble by su^cient evidence, 
and whereas to many persons the traditional evidence commonly adduced 
appears insufficient, — nevertheless no serious effort has been made on either 
^ side to discover whether otlier ^nd more recent evidence can or cannot^ 
be brought forward. • 

A certain broad answer to this inquiry, although it cannot be said to 
be at all points familiar, it not in reality far to seek. It is an answer which 
would seem strange indeed to some visitant from a planet peopled wholly 
by scientific minds. Yet among a race like our own, concerned first and 
primarily to live and work with thoughts iindistracted frorft immediate 
needs, the answer is natural enough. For the feet simply is that th^ inti- 
mate importance of this central problem has barred the way to its metho- 
dical, its scientific solution. • 

There are some beliefs for which mankind cannot afford to wait. 

What must I do to be sc^ed?” is a question quite otherwise* urgent than 
the causes! the tides or the meaning of the marks on^the mdon. Men 
must fettle rou^ly somehow what it is that from the Unseen World they 
have reason to fear or to hope. Beliefs grow up in direct response to this 
need of belief ; in order to suppprt themselves they claim unique sanction ; 
and thus along with these specific beliefs grows als£) the general habit of 
regarding matters tiiat concern that Unseen World as somehow tabooed 
or segregated from ordinary observation or inquiry. 

Let us j)ass from generalities to the actual history of Western civilisa- 
tion. In an agtf when scattered ritual, local faiths — tribal ‘solutions of 
cosmic problems — were destroying each other by merg contact aifd fusion, • 
an evc7it occurred which in the brief record of man’s still incipient civilisa- 
tion may be regarded as unique. A life was lived in^vhich the loftiest 
response which man’s need of moral guidance had ever received was coifins^ 
bora ted by phenomena which have been widely regarded as convinoingly • 
miraculous, and which are said to have*culminated in a Resurrection from, 
the dead. To those phenomena or lo that Resurrection it would at this 
point be illegitimate for me to refer in defence of my argument. I have 
appealed to Science, an(l fo Science I must go; — in the sense that it would 
be unfair for me to claim support from that which Science in her strictness 
can set aside as the tradition of a pre-scientific age. Vet this one great tradi- 
tion, as we know, has, as a fact, won the adhesion and reverence of the great, ^ 
majority of European minds. The complex results which followed from this 
triumph of Christianity hav« been discussed by many hisy^rians. But one^ 
result which here appears to us in a. new light was this — thj|^ the Christian 
religion, the Christian Church, became for Eurgpe the accredited repre- 
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sentative and guardian of all phenomena bearing upon the World Unseen, 
So long as Christianity stood dominant, all phenomena which seemed to 
transcend experience were absorbed in her realm — were accounted as minor 
indications of the activity of her angels or of her fiends. And when 
Christianity was seriously attacked, these minor manifestations passed un- 
consid«red. T^je priests thought it safest to defend their own traditions, 
their own intuitions, without going afield in search of independent evd- 
^dence of a spiritual world. Their assailants kept their, (powder and shot 
for the orthodox ramparts, ignoring any isojatcd strongholds wiiich formed 
no part of the main line of defence. 

103. Meantime, indeed, the laws of Nature held their wonted way. As 
ever, that which the years had once brought they ^brought again ; and every 
here and there some marvel, liker to the old stories than any one cared to 
assert, cropped up between superstition on the one hand and contemp- 
tuous indiff<?rence on the other. Witchcraft, Mesmerism, Swedenbor- 
gianij^m, Spiritism — these «especially, amid many minor phenomena, stood 
out in turn as precursory of the inevitable wider inquiry. A very few words 
on e®ch of these four movements may suffice here to show their connec- 
tion with my present theme. 

IVt/r/icra//. — The lesson which witchcraft teaches with regard to the 
validity of "human testimony is the more remarkable because it \vis so long 
and so completejy misunderstood. The belief in witches long passed — 
as well it might — as the culminant example of human ignorance and folly ; 
and in so cgfnparatively recent a bool^ as Mr. Lecky’s “ History of 
Rationalism, '' the sudden decline of this popular conviction, without argu- 
ment or disapprovalf is used to^ illustrate the irresistible melting away of 
error and fiilsity in the intjsllectual climate ” of a wiser age. Since about 
iSSo, how'ever, when French experiments especially had afforded con- 
spicuous exfimples of what a hysterical woman could come to believe 
under sifggestion fregn others or from herst'lf, it has begun to be felt that 
the phenomenji of witchcraft were very much what the phenomena of the 
Salpt^riere would •seem to be* to the patients tliemselves, if left alone in 
Jke hospital without a mediQil staff. Ami in Phantasms of the Livifig, 
Edmund Gurney, after subjecting the literature of witchcraft to a more 
.careful analysis than any one till tlien had thc^ught il worthwhile to apply, 
was able to show that practically all recorded first-hand depositions 
(made apart from torture^ in the long story of witchcraft may quite possibly 
have been truCy to the best belief of the depoAerits ; true, that is to say, 
as representing the conviction of sane (though often hysterical) persons, who 
merely niade the almost inevitable mistake of confusing self-suggested 
hallucinations with waking fact. Nay, even the insensible spots on the 
witches were no doubt really anaesthetic — involved a first discovery of a 
now familiar clinjeal symptom — the zones anaig^siques of the patients „of 
Pitres or Cha^ot. Witchcraft, in fact, was a gigantic, a cruel psycholo- 
gical and pr.^hoiogical experiment conducted by inquisitors upon hysteria ; 
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but it was conducted in the dark, and when the barbarous explanation 
dropped out of credence much of possible discovery was submerged 
as well. 

104. Mesmer. — Again, the latent possibilities of '^suggestion,” — though 
not yet under that name, and mingled with who knows what else? — broke 
forth into a blaze in the movement headed by MesmeU; — at onte dis- 
coverer and charlatan. Again the age was unripe, and scientific opposi- 
tion, although ndl so fornjidable as the religious opposition which had^ 

• sent witches to the stake, was yet strong enough to check for the second 
time the struggling science. Hardly till our own generation — hardly even 
now — has a third effort found better acceptance, and hypnotism and 
psycho-therapeutics, in wRich every well-attested fact of witchcraft or of 
mesmerism finds, if not its explanation, at least its parallel, are establishing 
themselves as a recognised and advancing method of relieving human ills. 

105. This brief sketch of the development as it were by successive 
impulses, under strong disbelief and discouragerRent, of a group of mental 
tendencies, faculties, or sensibilities now recognised as truly existing and as 
often salutary, is closely paralleled by the development, under sifnilar 
difficulties, of another groiy> of faculties or sensibilities, whose; existence is 

fstill disputed, but which if firmly established may prove to be of even 
greater nfbmenfc for mankind. • 

At* no time known to us, whether Jjiefore or since the Christian era, has 
the series of irance^nmnifcstafions — of supposed communications with a 
supernal world — entirely ceasefd. Sometimes, as in the days of St. 
Theresa, such trance or ecstasy has been, one may 5ay, the central or cul- 
minant fact in the (Thrislian world. Of tlxise experiences I must not here 
treat. The evidence for them is largely of a subjective type, and they may 
belong more fitly ^o some future discussion as to the amount of confidence 
<lue to the interpretation given by entranced persons to their*own pheno- 
mena. • 

But in the midst of this long seri^, ant^ in full analogy n:o many minor 
cases, occurs the exceptional trance-history of Emmanuel Swedenborg In 
this case, as is well known, there appears to*have been excellent object'Wi^i^ 
evidence both of claira^oyance or telse^thesia and of communication* with • 
departed persons ; — and we can only regret that the philosopher Kant,- 
who satisfied himself of some part (-f Swedenborg’s supernormal gift, did 

^ I have ventured tc i oin the word “supernormal” to be applied to phenomena 
which arc beyond irhat usiuillv ha/pens — beyondj that is, in the sense of suggesting 
unknown psychical laws. If is thus formed on the analogy of abt:ormaU When we 
speak of an abnormal phenomenon wc <lo not mean one which eon/raz/ertes natural laws, 
but one which exhibits them in an unusual or inexplicable form. Similarly by sf • 
supernormal phenomenon I mean, not one which ozierrides natuial laws, for I believe 
nonsuch phenomenon to exist, ^ut one which exhibits the action^of laws higher, in 
psychical aspect, than are discerned in action in everyday life, by hi^^her (either in a 
psychical or physiological sense) 1 rnean, apparently belonging to ^ <nore advanced 
stage of evolution. 
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not press further an inquiry surpassed in importance by none of those 
upon which his master-mind was engaged. Apart, however, from these 
objective evidences, the mere subject-matter of Swedenborg's trance-revela- 
tions was enough to claim respectful attention, I cannot here discuss the 
strange mixture which they present of slavish literalism with exalted specu- 
lation, 'of pedantic orthodoxy with physical and moral insight far beyond 
the level of that age. It is enough to say here that even as Socrates called 
% down philosophy from heaven to earth, so in a^somewhrft different sense it 
was Swedenborg who called up philosophy again from earth to heaven ; — f 
who originated the notion of science in the spiritual world, as earnestly, 
though not so persuasively, as Socrates originated the idea of science 
in this world which wc seem to know. It tvas to Swedenborg first 
that that unseen world appeared before all things as a realm of law ; a 
region not of mere emotional vagueness or stagnancy of adoration, but 
of definite progress according to definite relations of cause and effect, 
resulting from structural fhws of spiritual existence and intercourse which 
we may in time learn partially to api)rehciid. P’or my own part I regartl 
Swedfcnborg, — not, assuredly, as an inspired teacher, nor even as a trust- 
worthy interpreter of his own experiences, — hut yet as a true and early 
precursor of that great inquir}^ which it is our present object to advance. • 
106. The neft pioneer — fortunately still amongst us*“Whc«n I must 
mention even in this summary noyce, is the celebratoil physicist and 
chemist, Sir W. Cn.<okes. Just as Swedenborg wa%tlic first loading man 
of science wIkd distinctly conceived of tlfe spiritual world as a world of 
law, so was Sir U'. Cr<5okes the first leading man of ^c'ience who seriously 
endeavouredt to test* the alleged mutual inliuence anfl interpenetration of 
the spiritual world and ouii own by experiments of scientific precision.^ 
Beyond the establishment of certain supernormal facts Crookes declined 
to go. But* a large grouj) of persons have founded upon these and 
similar facts a scli^une of belief known as Modern Spiritualism, or 
Spiritism. J.,afer ^chapters in ^this book will show how muc h 1 owe to 
certam observations made by members of this group — -how often my own 
■^amclusions concur with concKisions at which they have previously arrived. 
And *yct this work of mine is in laj-ge measure a critical attack upon the 
•main Spiritist position, as held, say, by Mr. A. K. Wallace, its most 
eminent living supporter, -^the belief, namely, that all or almost all super- 
normal phenomena are due to the action of spirits of the dead. I>y far 
the larger proportion, as I hold, are due to the action of the still embodied 
spirit of the agent or percipient himself. Apart from si)eculative differ- 

* ^ Other sa^a»/s of eminence — the f^rpat name of Alfred Russel Wallace will occur to 

all — had also >at'sfied fiemseives of t'.- reality of tht-se strange phenomena; but they 
yiad not tested or dt^nonstratecl that reality with etjual •are. I am not able in this byef 
sketch to allude to distinguc' hed men of earlier date — Richard Glanvil, Jj>hn Wcsicy, 
Samuel johr..: .. who di- .err. .-, d.. iinportance of phenomena wh’cii they had no 
adequate mea s -d .ivestigatirtg. ' 
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ences, moreover, I altogether dissent from the conversion into a sectarian 
creed of what I hold should be a branch of scientific inquiry, growing 
naturally out of our existing knowledge. It is, I believe, largely to this 
temper of uncritical acceptance, degenerating often into blind credulity, 
that we must refer the lack of progress in Spiritualistic literature, and the 
encouragement which has often been bestowed upon maiyfest frau<i, — so 
often, indeed, as to create among scientific men a strong indisposition to 
the study of phen<)mena recorded or advocated in a tone so alien from 
^Science. ’ ^ 

107 . I know not how much of originality or importance may be 
attributed by subsequent students of the subject to the step next in order 
in this series of approximations. To those immediately concerned, the 
feeling of a new departure was inevitably giv^en by the very smallness of 
the support which they for a long time received, and by the difficulty 
which they found in making their point of view intelligible to the scientific, 
to the religious, or even to the spiritualistic world# In about 1873 — 
crest, as one may say, of perhaps the highest wave of materialism which has 
ever swept over these shores — it became the conviction of a small gro^jp of 
Cambridge friends that the deep questions thus at issue must be fought 
^ut in a way more thorough than the champions either of religion or of 
materialism had yet suggested. Our attitudes of mind ^ere in Some ways 
differept ; but to myself, at least, it seemed that no adequate attempt had 
yet been made even to determine whether anything could be learnt as to 
an unseen world or no ; for tha( if anything were knowable^ about such a 
world in such fashion that bcience could adopt and maintain that know- 
ledge, it must be discovered by no analysis of traditi<in, and by no mani- 
pulation of metaphysics, but simply by experiment and observation ; — 
simply b;, the application to phenomena withii? us and around us of pre- 
cisely the same nfethods of deliberate, dispassionate, exact iitcpiiry which 
have built up our actual knowledge of the world whieja we can to\icl\ and 
sec. I can hardly even now guess to how many of my readers this will 
seem a truism, and to how many a paradok. Truism iJt paradox, such a 
thought suggested a kind of effort, which, so, far as we could discover, h’jric 
never yet been made. I^'or what seemed needful was an iinpiiry of quite 
other scope than the mere analysis of historical documents, or of the 
of any alleged revelation in the past. It must be an inquiry rest- 
ing primarily, as all scientific inijui:ics in the stricter sense now must rest, 
upon objective* facts actually observable, upon experiments which we can 
repeat to-day, and w^hich we m.iy hope to carry further to-morrow. It 
must be an inquiry based, to use an oM term, on the uniformitalian liypo- 
thesis ; on the presumption, that is to say, that if a spiritual wonJ cavy/y,, 
and if that wor ld has a t any epoch been manif t or ez^en discoverable j then it 
ought to be manifest or disc0verable now. , , 

It was from this side, and from these general considerations, that the 
group with which I have worked approached subject. Our methods, 
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our canons, were all to make. In those early days we were more devoid 
of precedents, of guidance, even of criticism that went beyond mere ex* 
pressions of contempt, than is now readily conceived. Seeking evidence 
as best we could — collecting round us a small group of persons willing to 
help in that quest for residual phenomena in the nature and experience of 
man— rwe w^ere jit last fortunate enough to discover a convergence of ex- 
perimental and of spontaneous evidence upon one definite and important 
point. We were led to believe that there was truth iit a thesis which at 
least since Swedenborg and the early mesrperists had been repeatedly, but<- 
cursorily and ineffectually, presented to mankind — the thesis that a com- 
munication can take place from mind to mind by some agency not that of the 
recognised organs of sense. We found that this agency, discernible even 
on trivial occasions by suitable experiment, seemed to connect itself with 
an agency more intense, or at any rale more recognisable, which operated at 
moments of crisis or at the hour of death. Edmund (lurney — the invalu- 
able^ collaborator and friend whose loss in i8S8 was our heaviest dis- 
couragement — set forth this evidence in a large work, Phantasms of the 
Living, in whose preparation Mr. J^odmore and T took a minor part. The 
fifteen years which have elapsed since the publication of this book in 1886 
have added* to the evidence on which Gurncy*relicd, and have shown (^ 
venture to say) tlj^e general soundness of the canons of evidence and the 
lines of argument which it was his task to shape and to employ.’ , 

108. Of fundamental importance, indeed, is tins doctrine of telepathy 
— the first lavj", may^ one not say? — laid open to man’s discovery, which, in 
my view at least, whde operating in the material, is itself a law of the 
spiritual or metetherfaP^ world. ^ In the course of thif work it will be my 
task to show in many connections how far-reacliing are the implications of 
this direct and supersensory communion of mind with mind. Among 
those implications none can be more momentous than tHe light thrown by 
‘ this discovery upon^nan’s intimate nature and possible survival of death. 

We gradually discovereti that the jiccounts of apparitions at the moment 
of d^ath — testifyftig to a supersensory communication between the dying 
and the friend who seej him — led on without ])erco})tible break to 
, apparitions occurring after the death of the person seen, but while that 
, death was yet unknown to the percipient, and thus apparently due, not to 
mere brooding memory, but to a continued action of that dci)arted spirit. 
The task next incumbent on 11s therefore seemed i)lainly to be the collec- 
tion and analysis of evidence of this and other types, pointing directly to 
the survival of man’s spirit. Ihit after pursuing this task for some years I 
felt that in reality the step from the action of embodied to the action of 

* • 

1 The Soc’^ Jy for P* ychical h was foumled m 1S82, Professor \V. F. Barrett 

taking a load! part in its y^rornotion. I icnry Sidgv^ick was its first President, and 
•l^dmund Gurney its first Ifonornry Secretary — he and I being joint Honorary Secre 

iaries of its JJn it-rry Gonin''.;fre, c luisiness was the collection of evidence. 

2 i'or this icrt.. . ' e Glos'aiy. 
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disembodied spirits would still seem too sudden if taken in this direct 
way. So far, indeed, as the evidence from apparitions went, the series 
seemed continuous from phantasms of the living to phantasms of the dead. 
But the whole mass of evidence prim^ facie pointing to man’s survival was 
of a mu< h more complex kind. It consisted largely, for example, in 
written or spoken utterances, coming through the hand or ^oice of living 
men, but claiming to proceed from a disembodied source. To these 
utterances, as a wli^le, no satisfactory criterion had ever been applied. 

^ In considering cases of this^kind, then, it became gradually plain to 
me that before we could safely mark off any group of manifestations as 
definitely implying an influence from beyond the grave, there was need of 
a more searching review oS the capacities of man’s incarnate personality 
than psychologists unfamiliar with this new evidence had thought it worth 
their wliile to undertake. 

It was only slowly, and as it were of necessity, that I embarked on a 
task which needed fur its proper accomplishmeni a knowledge and train- 
ing far beyond what I could claim. The very inadequate sketch which 
has resulted from my efforts is even in its author’s view no more than ^re- 
})aratory and prccursive to the fuller and sounder treatment of the same 
s^ibject which I doubt not •that the new century will receive from more 
competent Jtands. 'I'he truest success of this book wilk lie in *its rapid 
supersession by a better. Tor this will show that at least I have not erred 
in supposing that a serious treatise on* these topics is nothing else than 
the inevitable complement and ponclusion of the slow proe^ss by which 
man has brouglit under the domain of science every group of attainable 
phenomena in turn — rf.*vcry group save this. 

109. Let me then without further preamble ♦embark upon that some- 
what detailed siirvt^' of human fiiculty, as manifested during vanous phases 
of human personality, which is needful in order to tljrow fresh Hght on 
these unfamiliar themes. My discussion, I may say at once, will avoid 
metaphysics as cart'fully as it will avoid theology. I a\^oid theology, as 
already ex])lained, because I consider that arguments founded upo'ftN 
experiment and observation I have no right to aj^pe.il for support to tradi- 
tional or subjective consideratiojis, however important. For somewhat 
similar reasons T do not <lesire to intnHlucc the idea of personality with 
any historical resume of the philosophical opinions which have been held 
by various thinkers in the ^ast, nor myself to speculate on matters lying 
bi, yond the possible held of objer.tivc proof. 1 shall meiely for the sake of 
< learncss begin by the briefest possible statement of two views (T Inman 
personality which cannc«t be ignored, namely, the old-fashioneil or 
eom\non-scnsc view thereof, which is still held by the mas-j of mankind, 
‘md» the newer view of exp^^rimental psycholo:.’, v, bimging out that com- 
posite or “ colonial ” character which on a close exany nation every 
personality of men or animals is seen to wea*. 
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The following passage, taken from a work once of much note, Reid’s 
‘‘ Essay on the Intellectual Powers of Man,” expresses the simple pnmd 
facie view with care and precision, yet with no marked impress of any one 
philosophical school ; — 

T^e convicdon which every man has of his identity, as far back as his 
memory reaches, needs no aid of philosophy to strengthen it ; and no philo- 
sophy can weaken it without hrst producing some degree of insanity. . . . My 
personal identity, therefore, implies the continued existence of that indivisible 
thing which I call myself. Whatever this celf may be, it is something which 
thinks, and delif)erates, and resolves, and acts, and suffers. I am not thought, 

I am not action, I am not feeling ; I am something that thinks, and acts, and 
suffers. My thoughts and actions and feelings ^change every moment: they 
have no continued, but a successive existence ; but that self or /, to which they 
belong, is permanent, and has the same relation to all succeeding thoughts, 
actions, an4 feelings which I call mine. . . . The identity of a person is a per- 
fect identity ; wherever it is real it admits of no degrees; and it is impossible 
that a person should be in^part the same and in part different, because a person 
is a monad, and is not divisible into parts. Identity, when applied to persons, 
has^no ambiguity, and admits not of degrees, or of more and less. It is the 
foundation of all rights and obligations, and of all accountal^l '-mess ; and the 
notion of it*Is fixed and precise. 

« 

110 , Contr:fst with this the passage with which M.t Ribot* concludes 
his essay on “ Les Maladies de la Vcrsoimalite." * 

t 

It is the oVganirm, with the brain, its supreme representative, wliich con- 
stitutes the real personality ; comprising in itself the icmiiins of all that we 
have been and the possibilities of all that we shall be.t I'hc whole individual 
character is there inscribed, with its active and passive aptitudes, its sympathies 
and antipathies, its genius, rits talent or its stupidity, its viriue.s and its vices, its 
torpor or it'^activity. The part thereof which emerges into consciousness is little 
compared with what remains buried, but operative nevertheless, 'fhe rf)n- 
scious personality is'ncver more than a small fraction of tl:e psycliic'al person- 
ality. The unfty of the PZgo is not thorefore the unity of a single entity diffusing 
itself among mulfiple phenomena ; it is the co-orcination of a certain number 
-v,f states perpetually renascerct, and Iiaving for their sole common basis the 
vague feeling of our body. This unity does not diffuse itself downwards, but 
is aggregated by ascent from below ‘ it is not an initial but a terminal point. 

Does then this perfect unity really exist In the rigorfuis, tlie matlie- 
matical sense, assuredly itedoes 7tot. In a relative sense it is met wifli, — rarely 
and for a moment. When a good marksman takes aim, or a skilful surgeon 
operates, his whole body and mind converge towards a single act. liut note 
the result ; under those conditions the .sentiment of real personality disappears, 
for the conscious individual is simpliiied into a single idea, and the personal 
sentiment is excluded by the complete unilicalion of consciousness. We thus 
return by ai. other rOvUe to the sam. conclusion ; the Self is a co-ordination. It 
oscillates between two extremes at each of which it ceases to exist ; — absolute 
unity and ab«olufe incoherence. * * 

The las*. of all ti ls • -.t since the consensus of consc’ou.sness is .sul^ 
ordmated to bie ori.>cusus of the organism, the problem of the unity of the Ego 
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is in its ultimate fonn a problem of Biology. Let Biology explain, if it can, the 
genesis o£ organisms and the solidarity of their constituent parts. The psycho- 
logical explanation must needs follow on the same track. 

111 . Here, then, we have two clear and definite views, — supported, 
the one by jur inmost consciousness, the other by unanswerable observation 
and inference, — yet apparently incompatible the one with the other. •And 
in fact by most writers they have been felt and acknowledged to be even 
hopelessly incomparHible. The supporters of the view that The Self is a 
co-ordination,” — and this, I ne«*d hardly say, is now the view prevalent 
among experimental psychologists, — have frankly given up any notion of 
an underlying unity, — of a life independent of the organism, — in a word, 
of a human soul. The supporters of the unity of the Ego, on the other 
hand, if they have not been able to be equally explicit in denying the 
opposite view, have made Ui> for this by the thorough-going way in which 
they have ignored it. I know of no source from which valid hefp has been 
offered towards the reconcilement of the two opposing systems in a ^=^ro- 
founder synthesis. If I believe — as I do believe — that in the present 
work some help in this direction is actually given, this certainly does «iot 
mean that I suppose myself capable of stitching the threadbare meta- 
piiysical arguments into a* more stable fabric. It simply means that 
certain fresh evidence can now be adduced, which has the^effect of showing 
the casaon each side in a novel light nay, even of closing the immediate 
controversy by a judgment more decisively in favour of i'oi/i parties than 
cither could have expected. On the one side, and, in favour of the 
co-ordinators, — all their analysis of the Self into its constituent elements, 
all that they urge of positive observation, of objective c*xperim^nt, must — 
as I shall maintain on the strength of the new ^acts which I bhall adduce 
— be unreservedly conceded. Let them push tfieir analysis as far as they 
like, — let them g^t down, if they can, to those ultimate ihfmitesimal 
t)-iy<'hical elements from which is u{)built the complex, tthe composite, the 
‘‘colonial” structure and constitution qf man. All this may^well be valid 
and important work. It is only on their negative side tlia! the conclusions 
of tliis school need a complete overhauling. Deeper, bolder impiiry alon^v 
their own line shows that they have erred when they asserted that anah'sis 
showed no trace of faculty beyond suco ns the hfe of earth — as they con- 
ceive it — could foster, or the environinert of eartlj employ. For in realit}' 
tiiialysis shows traces of faculty whicii diis material or jilanetary life could 
not have called into being, and whose exercise even here and now inv^olves 
and necessitates the existence of a spiritual world. 

On the other side, and in favour of the partisans of the unity of the 
ICgo, the effect of the new evidence is to raise their claim to a far higher • 
ground, and to substantiate it for the first time with the strongest pre- 
sumptive proof which can bh imagined for it . — a proof, itamoly, that the • 
Ego can and does survive — not only the minor disintegiations which 
affect it during earth-life — but the crowning disinu^gration of bodily death. 
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In view of this unhoped-for ratification of their highest dream, they may 
be more than content to surrender as untenable the far narrower concep- 
tion of the unitary Self which was all that “ common-sense philosophies ” 
had ventured to claim. The conscious Self” of each of us, as we call it, 
— the empirical, the supraliminal Self, as I should prefer to say, — does not 
comprise the ^hole of the consciousness or of the faculty within us. 'I here 
exists a more comprehensive consciousness, a profoiinder faculty, which 
for the most part remains potential only so far as regards the life of earth, 
but from which the consciousness and the faculty of earth-life are mert 
selections, and which reasserts itself in its plenitude after the liberating 
change of death. 

Towards this conclusion, which assumed^for me something like its 
present shape some fourteen years since,^ a long series of tentative specu- 
lations, based on gradually accruing evidence, has slowly conducted me. 
The conception is one which has hitherto been regarded as purely mys- 
tical ; and if I endeav^Dur to plant it upon a scientific basis 1 certainly 
shall not succeed in stating it in its final terms or in supporting it with 
thei best arguments which longer experience will suggest. Its validity, 
indeed, will be impressed — if at all — upon the reader only by the succes- 
sive study of the various kinds of evidence wV?ich this book will set foTth4 
112. * \ et SOI far as the initial possibility or piausibiiity ,oi suoh a widened 
conception of human consciousness is concerned ; — and this is rJl which 
can be dealt with at this moment of its first int;-odiiction ; — I have not 
seen in suciwbriticjsm as has hitherto^ been bestowed upon my theory any 
very weighty demurrer. I summarise in a note an attack of this kind, 
with what sterns t® me an adty;iuate reply from a coKeague’s pen.* 

f 

• 

1 See, for instanre, of the Society for Psychical Research (henceforth in 

this book referred to as the Procfedin^s S.l’.K.), vol. iv. p. 256, Jan. 1887. 

Set an article \n^rpct’<rdin^s S.P.K., vol. xi. pp. 3^/ 325, t iitilled “ Subliminal 

Self or Uncon.sgioiis Cerebration," by Mr. A. TI. IMerce, of Harvard University. Mr. 
Pierce maintains ( i ^that the hypotkesis ofa subliminal self or secondary consciousness is 
chiefly ba.sed on a study of hysteria, in which sensations and movements are not governed 

the primary consciousnes.s. But these hysterical phenomena are, he argues, simply 
analogous to the actions of animals deprived of their cerebral hemispheres, and it is 
unnece.ssary to suppose that they are accompanied by any consciousness at all. (2) I'he 
ordinary automatic actions of normal persons are ascribed by some to a secondary con- 
sciousness. But “if this tl^ory . . . be made to do its full duty, the doctrine that 
habits are due to well-worn nervous paths must be abandoned, and all the phenomena 
now ascribed to habit must be classed under the head (fi relegations to a secondary con- 
sciousness.’’ 

Further, the secondary consciou ness is, hypothesi, divided into two parts,— one 
associated with physiological functio ns and the other with the highest mental processes, 

. such as the “inspiration.s of genius ” ; .ind if we once admit the possibility of such sub- 
division, consistency demands that we should posit a .separate consciousness for each 

physical process. • *. 

' (3) direct t''* timonv for the existence of a split-off consciousness. The 

dream-conscm.ii-t is said to bf L'njs split off becau.se dream-images— *f-»rgotten on 
waking — are s-ymcti ncs oKcserved to recur in another dream. But this in itself proves 
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Normally at least,” says another critic, summarising in a few words 
the ordinary view, ‘‘ all the consciousness we have at any moment corre- 
sponds to all the activity which is going on at that moment in the brain. 
There is one unitary conscious state accompanying all the simultaneous 
brain excita :ons together, and each single part of the brain-process con- 
tributes something to its nature. None of the brain-procesf^es split them- 
selves off from the rest and have a separate consciousness of their own.” 
This is, no doubt, tl#e apparent dictum of consciousness, but it is nothing 
more. And the dicta of consciousness have already been shown to need 
correction in so many ways which the ordinary observer could never have 
anticipated that we have surely no right to trust consciousness, so to say, a 
step further than we can fe^ it, — to hold that anything whatever — evert a 
separate consciousness in our own organisms — can be proved not to cxi^t 
by the mere fact that we — as we know ourselves — are not aware of it. 

But indeed this claim to a unitary consciousness tends to become less 
forcible as it is more scientifically expressed. It rest^ on the plain man’s c>)n- 
viction that there is only one of him ; and this conviction the experimental 
psychologist is always tending to weaken or narrow by the admissioi> of 
coexistent localised tlcgrees of consciousness in the brain, which arc at any 
r:4te not obviously reducible Co a single state. Even those who would stop 

that the foot of recurrence and knowledge of Jhe recuiring events wjsre present in the 
primary consciousness, which is thereby .^hown not to he separate from the dream-con- 
sciousness. If the primary cousciousm^ss attempts to bear witness to the e.xistence of a 
secondary dissociated fragment, “ it thereby proves that the fr.fgment is a portion of 
itself and therefore no fragment at all.” . . . *‘ All the facts usu.illv taken in support of 
a double-consciousness theory apj)ear explicable in ,^erms of brai?i alone.”. 

In reply to this, Mr. I’odinore {op. ciC. pp. ^25 to 332^ has well pointed out that the 
criticism rests almost wholly on an attempt to explain meiital phenomena on a physical 
basi.s. The fact is lha], accompanying tlie mental phenomena — states of ccjnsciousncss, 
thfic are i)hysical phenomena — brain-changes; but no knowledge of the one throws 
any light on the other. 'I'he piiysical explanation cannot be substituted for the mental 
one, because it applies to a different category of facts. The two sets»may indeed be 
diverse asj)ect.s of the same essential fact, but*for prActical purpose# we have to regard 
thorn as distinct and treat them separately. From the actions of brainless animats we 
CMiinot therefore argue to the consciousness of hysterics. Again, to ascribe mental habit”^' 
to well-worn brain-j)atiis has no bearing <>n the (lucstion wliethcr they are accompaliied 
by consciousness or not. With regard to direct *estimony to the existence of a secondary 
con.^ciousness, perhaps the strongest is to be found in ihehvi)notic cvmdition. ‘‘'I'he 
hypnotised subject presents, or may piesent, . . all the phgenomena which we associate 
with consciousness, not merely in our own case, i)ut in the ca.se of the same person when 
in his normal state. He talk.sf acts, reasons; exhibits emotion, judgment, volition.” 
His actions “arc frequently so difficult .ind complicatcil as necessarily to imply the 
exercise of the fullest intelligence of which [he] is capable. Moreov^<*r, the re-kypnotisod 
subject remembers the performance of the enjoined act, and can explain any peculiarities 
in its performance, and correct mistakes m.ade. It would surely be extravagant to refuse 
to admit that such acts arc deliberately and conscious!/ })c: formed.*’ . . . “And the 
consciousness of the hypnotic is*ceriainly not identical with ihe c</iisciousness of the 
waking state. With rare exceptions it is more extensive’; it includes the waking con- 
sciousness as a larger includes a smaller concentric circle, itself not inJIi^ded by it.” 
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far short of my own position find it needful to resort to metaphors of their 
own to express the different streams of awareness ** which we all feel to 
be habitually coexistent within us. They speak. of 'Hringes of ordinary 
consciousness ; of “ marginal ** associations ; of the occasional perception 
of currents of low intensity.” These metaphors may all of them be of 
use, *111 a regi<tn where metaphor is our only mode of expression ; but none 
of them covers all the facts now collected. And on the other side, I need 
not say, are plenty of phrases which beg the questionvof soul and body, or 
of the man’s own spirit and external, spirits, in no scientific fashioir. 
There seems to be need of a term of wider application, which shall make 
as few assumptions as possible. Nor is such a term difficult to find. 

' 'I’he idea of a threshold {Ilmen ^ Silnvelle^') of consciousness ; — of a level 
above which sensation or thought must rise before it can enter into our 
conscious life ; — is a simple and familiar one. The word subliminaly — > 
meaning beneath that threshold,” — has already been used to define those 
sensations which are to< 5 > feeble to be individually recognised. I propose 
to extend the meaning of the term, so as to make it cover all that takes 
place beneath the ordinary threshold, or say, if preferred, outside the 
ordinary margin of consciousness ; — not only those faint stimulations 
whose very faintness keeps them submerged, 'hut much else which j)sycho- 
logy as yet scarcely recognises ; sensations, thoughts, enjotions, which may 
be strong, definite, and independent, but which, by the original /jonstitu- 
tion of our being, seldom emerge into that supralimitial current of 
conscioiisnesli whifh we habitually identify with ourseloes. l^erceiving (as 
this book will try t© show) that these submerged tlioughts and emotions 
possess the characteristics wlxich wc associate witlv conscious life, I feel 
bound to speak of a snhlimiiial or ultra- fna rhinal ronsciousness ^ — a ci>n- 
sciousness which we shall see, for instance, uttering or writing sentence' 
quite as complex and coherent as the supraliminal Consciousness could 
make ‘them. Perceiving further that this conscious life beneath the 
threshold or^beyond the margin seems to be no discontinuous or inter- 
mittent thing ;‘’that not only are these isolated subliminal processes 
^tornparable with isolated ^bUpraliminal processes (as when a problem is 
solved by some unknown procedure in a dream), but that there also is a 

^ It is naturally impossible to express by the help of any single metaphor the 
complex and changing relu<i‘»n between that part of our personality with which in 
waking life we consciously identuy ouiselvcs, and that part which is not habitually 
represented in our consciousness. A field of view is^juite as natural a metaphor as a 
threshold, and we may natiirnliy .speak of intru-mari^tmi/ :im\ extra-marj^imiL 

Thes^ terms, of course, arc ’uerc-iy superficial, — denoting a relationship to conscious- 
ness which is capable of irequeui change, and is not in itself fundamental. 

We may attempu indeed, dee]>-r distinctions, and speak of the empirical on the 
one hand, and the or the t.anscendental self on the other hand. Kut my 

object at present Js to u.^^e whatever title makes th% least assumption ; and to Ic^ve it 
to our evide’ ce gradual^/ to give definite meaning to a distinction at first apprehended 
in a vague ficial way. 
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continuous subliminal chain of memory (or more chains than one) involv- 
ing just that kind of individual and persistent revival of old impressions, 
and response to new one^, which we commonly call a Self, — I find it per- 
missible and convenient to speak of subliminal Selves, or more briefly of a 
subliminal Self. I do not indeed by using this term assume that there are 
two correlative and parallel selves existing always within each of us. 
Rather I mean by the subliminal Self that part of the Self which is 
commonly subliminal ; and I conceive that there may be, — not only 
ope ratio ns between these quasi.-indcpendent trains of thought, — but also 
upheavals and alternations of personality of many kinds, so that what was 
once below the surface may for a time, or permanently, rise above it. And 
I conceive also that no Self* of which we can here have cognisance is* in 
reality more than a fragment of a larger Self, — revealed in a fashion at 
once shifting and limited through an organism not so framed as to afford 
it full manifestation. 

113 . Now this hypothesis is exposed manifcsdy to two main formr»of 
attack, which to a certain extent neutralise each other. On the one hand 
it has been attacked, as has already been indicated, as being too elabciate 
fur the facts, — as endowing transitory moments of subconscious intelligence 
\yth more continuity and iAdependence than they really possess. These 
ripples over, the threshold, it may be said, can be explained by the wind 
of circumstance, without assuming springs or currents in the personality 
deep below. 

but soon we shall come upon group of phenomeri^a which this view 
will by no means meet. Vox we shall find that the subliminal uprushes, — 
tlic impulses or cor»imunications which reach our emergen): from our 
submerged stdves, — are (in .st)ite of their misccllancousness) often charac- 
teristically different in (piality from any element' known to our ordinary 
supraliminal life, •^rhey arc different in a way which implies* faculty of 
which wc have hatl no previous knowledge, operating jn an envirbnment 
of which hitherto wc hava^ been wholly^imaware. This broav^ statement it 
is of course the ])urpose of my whole work to justify. Assuming its tjuth 
here for argument’s sake, we see at once that tlje problem of the hidden 
entirely changes its aspect. 'Telepathy and telcesthesia — the perception of 
distant thoughts and of distant scenes without the agency of the recog- 
nised organs of sense ; — those faculties suggest either incalculable extension 
of OUT own mental t^owers, or else the influence npon ns of minds freer 
and less trammelled than ^ur own. And this second hypothesis, — which 
would explain by the agency of discarnate minds, or spirits, all these 
supernormal jihcnomena, — docs at first sight simj)lif) the problem, and 
has by Mr. A. R. Walla- e and others be#"n pushed so far as to remove all 
need of what he deeqis the gratuitous and cumbrous hypothesis of a 
subliminal self. • «• 

114 . I believe, indeed, that it will become plain ns wejj^roceed that 
some such hypothesis as this, — of almost co ntinuous spirit-intervention and 
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spirit-guidance, — is at once rendered necessary if the subliminal faculties for 
which I argue are denied to man. And my conception of a subliminal 
self will thus appear, not as an extravagant and needless, but as a limiting 
and rationalising hypothesis, when it is applied to phenomena which at 
first sight suggest Mr. Wallace’s extremcr view, but which I explain by the 
action of inanV; own spirit, without invoking spirits external to himself. I 
do not indeed say that the explanation here suggested is applicable in all 
cases, or to the complete exclusion of the spirit-hypotheani. On the contrary, 
the one view gives support to the other. For these faculties of distant 
communication exist none the less, even though w'e should refer them to 
our own subliminal selves. We can, in that case, affect each other at a 
dis'tance, telepathically ; — and if our incarnate* spirits can act thus in at 
least apparent independence of the fleshly body, the presumption is strong 
that other spirits may exist independently of the body, and may affect us 
in similar manner. 

«>The much-debated hypothesis of spirit-intervention, in short, still looms 
behind the hypothesis of the subliminal Self ; but that intermediate hyi)o- 
thefis should, I think, in this early stage of what must be a long inquiry, 
prove useful to the partisans of either side. For those who arc altogether 
unwilling to admit the action of agencies other than the spirits of liviijig 
men, it will be 4 *needful to form as high an estimate as possible of the 
faculties held in reserve by these .spirits while still in the llesh. For those, 
on the other hand, who believe in the intluence pf tliscarnate spirits, this 
scheme affouds a path of transition, and«as it were a provisional intelligi- 
bility. ‘ 

115 . These far-reaching ^speculations make tlT*e element of keenest 
interest in the inquiry winch follows. P.ut even apart from its possibh' 
bearing on a future life, the further study of our submerged mentation, — 
of the processes within us of which we catch only indiftjct, and as it were, 
rcfractelid glimpses^ — seems at this time especially called for by the trend 
of modern rft.»search. For of late^ years we have realised more and more 
fully upon how Shifting and complex a foundation of ancestral exfjerience 
ach individual life is bas^l. In recapitulation, in summary, in symbol, 
we iretraverse, from the embryo to the corpse, the history of life on earth 
for millions of years. During our self-adaptation to continually wider 
environments, there may probably have been a continual displacement of 
the threshold of consciousric.-5S ; — involving the lapse and submergence of 
much that once floated in the main stream of^our being. Our conscious- 
ness at any given stage of our evolution is but the phosphorescent ripple 
on an unsounded sea. And, like the ripple, it is not only superficial but 
manifold. Our psychical unlLv is federative and unstable ; it has arisen 
from irregular accretions in ihe remote past ; it cpnsists even now only in 
the limited colkiboration of multiple groups? These discontinuities -and 
incoiieren-. . fin the Eg ) tl * ^ier psychologists managed to ignore. Yet 
infancy, ioior. , sleep, insanity, decay; — these breaks and stagnancies in 
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the conscious stream were always present to show us, even more forcibly 
than more delicate analyses show us now, that the first obvious conception 
of man’s continuous and unitary personality was wholly insecure ; and 
that if indeed a soul inspired the body, that soul must be sought for far 
beneath t hese bodily conditions by which its self-manifestation was clouded 
and obscured. i • 

116 . The difference between older and newer conceptions of the 
unifying principle ifr soul (if^ soul there be) in man, considered as mani- 
festing through corporeal limitations, will thus resemble the difference 
between the older and newer conce])tions of the way in which the sun 
reveals himself to our senses. Night and storm-cloud and eclipse men 
have known from the earnest ages ; but now they know that even at 
noonday the sunl^eam which reaches them, when fanned out into a spec- 
trum, is barred with belts and lines of varying darkness ; — while they have 
learnt also that where at either end the spectrum fades out into what for 
us is blackness, there stretches onwards in reality*an undiscovered illiftiit- 
able ray. 

It will be convenient for future reference if J draw out this paAllel 
somewhat more fully. I compare, then, man’s gradual ])rogress in self- 
Iviovvledge to his gradual de(:ipherment of the nature and meaning of the 
sunshine which rpaches him as light and heat indiscernibly intermingled. 
So also .Life and Consciousness, — the spnse of a world within him and a 
world without — come t(^ the child indisccrnibly intermingled in a pervad- 
ing glow. Optical analysis splits nip the white ray into the various coloured 
rays which compose it. Philosoi)hical analysis in like*manner splits up the 
vague consciousness Of the child into many faculties * — into .the various 
external senses, the various modes of thought within. This has been the 
task of descriptive and introspective psychology. ’Experimental psychology 
is adding a furthef refinement. In the sun’s spectrum, anc^ in stellar 
spectra, are many dark lines or bands, due to the absorption of certain 
rays by certain va])ours in the atmosphere of sun or stars or* earth. And 
similarly in the range of spectrum of our own sensation and faculty 
there are many ineciualitics — permanent and t»*mporary — of brightness ancT 
definition. Our mental atmosphere is ejouded by vapours and illumined 
by fires, and is clouded and illumined dilTerently at different times. The 
psychologist who observes, say, how his reactioy-times are modified by 
alcohol is like the physicist who observes what lines are darkened by the 
interposition of a special gas. Our knowletige of our conscious spectrum 
is thus becoming continually more accurate and detailed. , 

117 . But turning back once more to the physical side of our simile, we 
observe that our knowledge of the visible solar spectrum, however minute, 
is but an introduction to the knowledge which we hope ultimately to 
attam of the sun’s rays. Thb limits of our spectrum do n&t inhere in the 
sun that shines, but in the eye that marks his shining. Bey ond each end 
of that prismatic ribbon are ether-waves of whicli our retina takes no cog- 

voi.. t. B ^ 
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nlsance. Beyond the red end come waves whose potency we still recognise, 
but as heat and not as. light. Beyond the violet end are waves still more 
mysterious ; whose very existence man for ages never suspected, and whose 
intimate potencies are still but obscurely known. Even thus, I venture to 
aflfirm, beyond each end of our conscious spectrum extends a range of 
faculty and peiteption, exceeding the known range, but as yet indistinctly 
guessed. The artifices of the modern physicist have extended far in each 
direction the visible spectrum known to Ne\Yton. It*is for the modern 
psychologist to discover artifices which may extend in each direction the« 
conscious spectrum as known to Plato or to Kant. The phenomena cited 
in this work carry us, one may say, as far onwards as fluorescence carries 
us beyond the violet end. The “X rays ” of the? psychical spectrum remain 
for a later age to discover. 

Our simile, indeed — be it once for all noted — is a most imperfect one. 
The range of human faculty cannot be truly expressed in any linear form. 
Ev^n a three-dimensionSl scheme, — a radiation of faculties from a centre 
of life, — would ill render its complexity. Yet something of clearness will 
be gained by even this rudimentary mental picture ; — representing con- 
scious human faculty as a linear spectrum whose red rays begin wliere 
voluntary, muscular control and organic sensation begin, and whose violot 
rays fade away al- the point at which man’s highest str;nn of^thought or 
imagination mev.^cs into reverie or .ecstasy. •- 

At both ends of this spectrum I believe that pur evidence indicates a 
momentous prolongation. Heyond the end, of course, we already know 
that vital faculty of s'onic kind must needs extend. We know that organic 
processes aro constantly taking. place within us which Sre not subject to onr 
control, but which make ^’he very foundation of our physical being. We 
know that the habitual limits of our voluntary action can be far extended 
under the influence of strong excitement. It need not*’ surprise us to find 
that appropriate aitificc.-^ — hypnotism or sclf-snggestiou — can carry the 
power of our *wiU over our organism, to a yet further point. 

The faculties that lie beyond the violet end of our psychological spec- 
lTum will need more delicate exhibition and will command a less ready 
belieT. The actinic energy which. lies beyond the violet end of the solar 
spectrum is less obviously influential in our material world than is the 
dark heat which lies b<;vond the red end. Iwcn so, one may say, the 
influence of the ultra-intellectual or supernormal faculties upon our welfare 
as terrene organisms i.s marked in common life than the influence of 
the organic or subnormal faculties. Yet it is tiiaf prolongation of our 
spectrum upon which our ga/.e will need to be most strenuously fixed. It 
is i/ierethxt we shall finvd our c .juiry opening upon a cosmic prospect, and 
inciting us tipoii an endless way. 

118 . f' . en^'tlie f r-t stages of this progress are long and labyrinthine ; 
and it mav ftr :isefn! to o].<'iude this introductory chapter by a brief 
sketch of tiie tracts across which our winding road must lie. b will 
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be my object to lead by transitions as varied and as gradual as possible 
from phenomena held as normal to phenomena held as supernormal, but 
which like the rest are simply and solely the inevitable results and mani- 
festation*^^ of universal Law. 

Our inquiry will naturally begin by discussing the subliminal structure, 
in disease or health, of those two familiar phases of human personality, 
ordinary waking and ordinary sleep. I shall go on to consider in what 
way the disintegration of personality by disease is met by its reintegration 
•and purposive modification by *liypnotisin and self-suggestion. By that 
time enough wiW have been said of subliminal phenomena in general to 
make it possible to deal witji their various groups in separate fashion.* I 
shall go on, then, to their mode of automatic manifestation, and first 
(Chapter VI.) to the sensory auiomatism which is the basis of hallucination. 
I’his includes phenomena claiming an origin outside the autorfiatist’s own 
mind. It will be found that that origin is often tg be sought in the m^^s 
of other living men ; and various forms of telepathy will be brought under 
review. The conception of telepathy is not one that in its nature ncer^ be 
confined to spirits still incarnate ; and we shall find evidence (Chapter VII.) 
that intercourse of similarly, direct type can take place between discamate 
abd incarnate spirits. The remainder of the book will discuss the' methods 
and results of thiif supernormal intercourse. 

l'hi§ scheme will be developed in •a scries of chapters whose general 
drift and connection I •am anxious that the reader should* clearly grasp 
before he studies them in detail. ^ 

119. My second chapter may at first sight appear to^ stray somewliat far 
fiom my main purport. It is of the evolution of human personality that this 
v.’ork proposes to treat ; — of faculties newly dawning, and of a destiny greater 
than we know. Ye^ 1 must begin with a detailed discussion of certain modes 
of that personality’s disintegration and decay, d'he extreme instancesi»of such 
decay — actual imbecility or insanity — do indeed lie outside*my province, 
but there are many cases where there is ho actual insanity, -•-probably ng or- 
ganic disease of the brain, — but in which nevertheless there arc disturbances 
of personality which teach us more than any theoretical treatise can do as 
to that complex structure or synergy whi^h it is our object to upbuild or to 
devclo]). Alternations of personality and hysterical phenomena generally 
are in fiict S])outaneous experiments of precisely the type most instructive 
to us. For my own argument, indeed, I urgently need some true concep- 
tion of the psychological meaning of a '. H'/c/vb, — a vague range of pheno- 
mena called by a meaningless name ; — and when that ccanception'ha'^ been 
reached, the support which it gives by analogy to my own principal thesis 
will be found to be of the most striking kind, for in hysteri (as mv second 
chapiter will show) we have before us a contr. ction, an e^icement of the 
speetrum of consciousness, which leaves the hysteric occup)^ing much the 
same position relatively to ourselves as out own supraliminal consciousness 
occupies (in iny view) relatively to our whole self. Or, to return to our 
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Other metaphor : — the essence of hysteria is an instability of the thresholds 
of consciousness and of voluntary movement, — insomuch that many per- 
ceptions which should be fully conscious are for the time submerged, and 
many actions or motor syntheses which should be subject to waking will 
have sunk out of that will’s control. Occasionally, indeed, and as a sort 
of incident of Aie general disturbance, some faculties habitually submerged 
may rise into apprehension, and there may thus be at some points an 
analogy between hysteria anti genius. But on the wiic)le these two condi- 
tions are fundamentally opposed ; genius "consisting (as we shall presently* 
see) in an intensification of the conscious spectrum, — hysteria in its 
dinjming and interruption by dark belts of anaesthesia and aboulia, — defect 
of perception and of will ; genius consisting in the uprush of subliminal 
faculty, — hysteria in the descent and disappearance of htculty which should 
be supraliininal into dej)ths from which it cannot voluntarily be recalled. 

120. Continuing this inquiry in my third chapter, I shall consider 
wheft kind of man he is to whom the epithet of not'mal , — an epithet often 
obscure and misleading, — may be most fitly applied. I shall urge that in 
a rabidly altering genus — and such tlie genus homo undoubtedly is — the 
word normal may be best used to signify sucl^i a combination of new with 
old powers as can at the })resent stage be cffiM'ttal witliout dangerv^u^ 
instability. If, however, it be held that man’s devehq)nieiU is* not in any 
given direction sufficiently defiiiile admit of this mode of measuhement, 
then I shall at least claim that that man shall be /egarded as normal who 
has the fullcsl; grasp of faculti(*s which iiiTiere in ih.e whole nice. Among 
these faculties 1 shall v'entnre to count subliminal as well as supraliminal 
powers; — the mental {)rocesgirs which take phue below the conscaoiw 
threshold as well as those^ which take piacc above it. W hat class of men, 
then, can vve regard as reai)ing most advantage from tins submerged men- 
tation?^ Men of I shall reply; — if to the vagu * word genius we 
may give a definite "or ])sychological meaning, which, while adhering pretty 
closely to general usage, shaJl disftnguish it in some real manner from 
othef forms of capacity. Such a definition, I think, we shall attain if we 
(fescribe an inspiration of gthiius ” as a subliminal uprush ; — an emergence 
into ordinary consciousness of ideas matured below the threshold. Falling 
back upon our simile of the spectrum, this process vv'ould be represented 
by the brightening of lii^s previously dimmed by interposing vapours ; — 
such a brightening as seems often due to an ii^ensification of the central 
incandescence. The man who thus receives the upward message of his 
submerged self may or may not find in it something of valui? to the world. 
But at any rate he tends towards the employment of the whole range of 
his faculty, and thus also (as ^\lfi he seen later on) towards a profounder 
realisation of his environment than is as yet possible for the mass of men. 

This vi'* v" cfiffers v/’dely from the estimate of genius now in fiishion 
with a certaiif s liool of antiin^po^ogists, who regard the man of genius as 
in some sen^e .m a'^.errant or even degenerate type, — and class him with 
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the criminal and the lunatic. The alleged nervous disorder of men of 
genius, on which this apparent paradox is based, is largely, I think, the 
creation of mere gossip and anecdote. So far as it really exists, I regard 
it as illustrating the instability which in a raj^idly changing species is apt 
to chara<.:erise those very organs which on the whole are moving most 
decisively along the path of progress. There is a perAirbation Vhich 
masks evolution ; and just as at the child’s birth into the world, or at his 
entrance into the wider emc^tions of adolescence, there may be much that 
♦ is disturbing and strange, so t«o in that new birth, that entry into the 
emotions of a vaster world, for which Karth-life at its best is one great 
opport\inity, there is likely to be some straining and disruption of the 
spiritual organism adapted*to the earlier phase, d'he true analogue of the 
genius is not the criminal nor the lunatic, but the child. 

121, In the fourth chapter I shall deal with the alternating phase 
lhro\igh which man’s personality is constructed habitually to pass. I speak 
of s/trr/f which I regard as a phase of personaTity, adapted to maiAtain 
our existence in the spiritual environment, and to draw from thence the 
vitality of our ])hysical organisms. Both sleep and waking will thift be 
developed phases of an earlier and less differentiated condition, from which 
y^’aking life has been det^elopcd by practical needs, while sleep, less 
changed externajly from the primitive state, may nevertl^lcss have under- 
gone some parallel evolution in its r^elations to that mjctetherial world. 
And thus I regard the, passage back from waking into sleep as including 
t;lements both of reversitni and of what 1 may term ptieversivu. There is 
firstly a relapse or reversion to an earlier animal condition ; — a condition 
where the conscious part of the sj>cctrum lay nearer ta the red end ; con- 
.dsting mrinly of organic faculties and sensations many of which are no 
longer present to waking consciousness. But sleep also represents a stage 
of wider potentialifv' : a stage wdiere a longer spec trum is more Taintly seen ; 
whereas the waking state represents a stage in whic h fiatural selection on 
this planet has operated both to intensify the range of facuTty, and also to 
confine it within the limits serviceable for earthly life. When whking 
faculty, thus confined and thus intensified, ^is dimmed by sleep, we are 
aide to c'atch some scattered lines of fijebJe radiance beyond each end of 
onr ordinary spectrum. Of the ultra-red activities I have spoken just 
above. B>ut there are traces of ultra-violet lumh^osity also, d'hose facul- 
ties which form man’s link with the spiritual worlcA, — telepathy and lelees- 
ihcsia — are apt (as dreams obscurely show us) to make in sleep their first 
rudimentary apjiearanee ; cjr U:) use another metaphor, sleep- waking states 
teach tis to think of sleep as a kind of “primitive magma” or “motlicr- 
solulion” from which vario\is phases of perse. uaVny h.ive a tendency to 
crystallise out. Somnambulism, trance, ecstasy, arc* such crystallisations ; 


reiA-cscnting co-ordinations *of faculty unfitted indeed fo? man’s self-pre- 
5’CTvtt^^fVtipOTi'thhs pKhef,«ji»itnvhic it mav be worth ins wlfiie to develop 
expjrimgpt£\ljy, when fU secured. 
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Or I may put the matter in yet another way, so as to bring out a 
certain parallel between the forms of dissolution and of evolution to which 
each phase of our personality — the waking phase and the sleeping — has 
shown itself liable. 

What hysteria is to ordinary waking life, t/idf is morbid somnambulism 
to sltfep ; wha^ genius is to ordinary waking life, that is hypnotic trance 
to sleep. 

In somnambulism, as in waking hysteria, there is a narrowing of the 
field of attention, accompanied by an arbitrary unscttlement of the thresh-, 
old of consciousness. Some of tlie normal faculties of sleep, — as its 
organic recuperative power, — may in somnambulism be concealed or 
arrested ; and on the other hand some faculties not normal for sleep, — 
as acute sensory perception, delicate muscular co-ordination, may rise into 
prominence. This exactly resembles the hysteric instability ; and we need 
not wonder that in some hysterical conditions there is a mere confusion 
and* jumble of states of itnperfect sleep and of imperfect waking. 

On the other hand, — as we are now about to see, — the sleej)ing phase 
of personality may be greatly improved, its beneficent effects greall}." 
extended, by certain artifices which evoke in the sleeper a power of seif- 
suggestion which corresponds to what in tlfe waking jiliase we call :yi 
inspiration of gefiius. . 

122 . Thus^fir I shall ha^e been dealing with conditions oi; phases 
of personality which, whether for gooil or evil, appear spontaneously and 
without artificial induction. Were we kmited to such a review alone, I 
should still trust that the importance and in a certain sense th<‘ 
independeiv:e of * the sublinpnal portion of eur • consciousness might 
be brought out by carq/ul inference. Tut we are not in fact thus 
restricted. We are not* confined to observation only. We are able 
to mix therewith an element of experiment which, fdthough yet in its 
infancy, has already, in my view, given us an insight into much of man’s 
nature which Vio mere speculation of introspection could ever have reached. 
First among our^ experimental methods I must speak of hy[)notism. 'I'hat 
word indeed, as now used, is a vague one. It includes all the methods — 
and they are all of them frankly empirical — which have been found 
successful in inducing in man, — whether apparently waking (^r sleeping, — 
what is in frict a development and concentration of his sleeping j)hase ; 
— and in thus reaching organic processes over wliich his supraliminal will 
has no control. The chief — some say the onTy — method which has been 
found tfyis effective is called “ suggestion ” ; — a mere name for an appeal 
to subliminal faculty which sometimes succeeds and sometimes fails, with- 
out our being able either to p; edict cr to cxiilain its success or its failure. 
Long op^iosed or ignored by orthodox Science, this mode of acting on 
man’s hid ’en •being is now in most coinf cries established in medical 
practice, ajy.cii . increasing / . ^ccessful in the direction especially of reliev- 
ing pain. A. the .^aiiiC time the psycho-physiological ut root 
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of its success are quite unsolved ; and its profounder influences on person- 
ality have hardly yet been approached. 

The discussion in my fifth chapter — that on Hypnotism — will naturally 
fall under three main heads. I shall first briefly discuss the psychology of 
hypnotism. I shall consider what actually are the methods v^ich succeed in 
hypnotism, — whether this be called mesmerism on the one hand or suggestion 
on the other \ — different aspects of an influence which no name fully ex- 
presses and which no theory Jully explains. In the next place I shall describe 
tsome of the triumphs of psycho-therapeutics. These cures effected by 
suggestion belong to the very core of my subject. They are, so to say, 
the public advertisement or commercial application of just those hidden 
and subliminal faculties wlfich for the most part show themselves in less 
easily apprehended fashion. Like the application of the “X rays” to the 
discovery and extraction of bullets or needles, these cures must at least 
bring home to the most conservative reader the fjct that there is some 
unexplained agency operating upon human natflre, — something of e^Jctra- 
ordinary potency which orthodox science has thus far completely failed to 
grasp. So surprising, indeed, are some of these cures, — they reproduce so 
startlingly certain cures held of old as miraculous, — that many men have 
ijeeri led to ask whether it be not in some way or other frtigion qither than 
science wlvnch is, answerable for the marvels. A questic^i, this, of deeper 
im])ort»than the literature either of tl\e Lourdes miracle^ or of American 
mental science ” might lead the sceptical reader to suppose ! On this 
juhnt I shall dwell at some length ; nor is there. I* think, any line of 
iiKpiiry more essential to the physical well-being of mankind. 

Less conspicuously important, but of equal significance for my argu- 
ment, is that group of hypnotic results which. I shall, in the third place 
briefly discuss. These phenomena I shall consider first as they occur in 
spontaneous sleep-waking states or somnambulisms, and then as they ap- 
pear in cases experimentally induced, where they are manifested in a more 
marked degree. We see here the influenc^e exercised by Suggestion and 
.self-suggestion on higher types of faculty, supernormal as well as ncrrmal, 
on character, on personality. It is on this sride, indeed, that the outlook 
is the most deeply interesting. Man 1:5 in course of evolution ; and the 
most pregnant hint which these nascent experiments hav^e yet given him is 
that it may be in his ])ower to hasten his own e\piution in ways previously 
unknown. 

123 . In the following chapter on Sensory Automatism (Chapter VI.) 1 
shall proceed to describe certain other experiments, less familjar to the 
}>ublic than those classed as hypnotic, but which give a still further in.sight 
into our subliminal faculty. With those cxpeiiment.s will be intermingled 
many spontaneous phenomena ; ami the chapter will take up ami con- 
tim\e the spontaneous phenomena of Cbaplcis 111. and IV. as well as the 
experiments of C'hapter V. its theme vill be the mess:i^i?s which the 
subliminal self sends uji to the supralimimd in sensory form ; — the visions 
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fashioned internally, but manifested not to the inward eye alone ; the 
voices which repeat as though in audible tones the utterance of the self 
within. In this way we shall be in continued connection with the pheno- 
mena of Chapter II. also ; but, instead of the morbid hallucinations which 
were there described, we shall be dealing with hallucinations which not 
only Are consistent with health and sanity, but also resemble and in a sense 
surpass the inspirations of genius in their manifestation of important 
faculty, habitually screened from our view. , 

Kven so long as these subliminal messages convey to us knowledge oP 
no new kind, — even while they are still occupied with the known spec- 
trum, — they are nevertheless full of instruction as regards the extent of 
subliminal faculty. They are the products of mternal vision ejected into 
apparent externality ; and the sights projected outwards from within us are 
to the psychologist even more interesting than the sights projected inwards 
from without. 

flut at this point, add amid these subjective hallucinations which, 
although they extend^ do not fundamentally modify previ(Mis conceptions, 
we ftome face to face with a class of perceptions which, althougii in one 
sense hallucinatory, are in another sense the messengers (;f a trutli deeper 
and morq direct from the source than any which our oriiinary senseis 
convey to us. \¥e come upon < xperiments which ]:)rovT kiepathy ; — the 
transference of Uieas and sensation^ from one mind to another without the 
agency of the recognised organs of sense. We sh.iiU already have encoun- 
tered some t^fepatUie and tehesthetic incidents among the ))lienomena of 
dreams and of hypndsis. But we shall now find that telepathy and tclres- 
thesia occur.in waldng moments also ; occur scnnetilncs as the result of 
direct experiment;- oftenci as the spontaneous and apparently casual con- 
vergence of forces which we may ])c led to siipj)Ose to be normally o])cra- 
tive between all of us. This is the central theme of Yalmund Chirney’s 
Phantasms of the s subsequent experiment and observation, 

while they haYe ^strengthened the <^;videncc for the conclusions of that 
book*, have in no way diminished their startling importance. Believe though 
we may in the ultimate continuity of all existence and operation, there is 
still a vast and sudden separation-r-unbridgeablc at present by any hypo- 
thesis of etherial vibrations or the like — between the smallest act of tele- 
pathic transmission and, all *hat we have previously known concerning 
matter and motion. Kven if there be no true Rubicon disparting tJie 
ocean of things, we have here for mortal minds the Rubicon between the 
mechanical and the spiritual conceptions of the Universe. 1 at least can 
see no logical halting-place between the first admission of snpersensory 
faculty ann the conclusion that sp.ch faculty is exercised by somewhat 
within us wdneh is not generated from material elements, nor confined by 
mechanical mit^tionfs '>ut whTb may survive and operate uninjured !n a 
spiritual 

There is one p ^ticular line of telepathic experiment and observarion 
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which seems to lead us by an almost continuous pathway across that 
hitherto impassable gulf. Among telepathic experiments^ to begin with, 
none is more remarkable than the occasional power of some agent to 
project himself phantasmally ; to make himself manifest, as though in 
actual presence, to some percipient at a distance. The mechanism of 
such projection is entirely unknown to the agent himself; nor the 
act always preceded by any effort of the supraliminal will. But our 
records of such cases do assuredly suggest a (luite novel disengagement 
^f some informing spirit from tplie restraint of the organism ; — a form of 
distant operation in which we cannot say whether the body in its apparent 
passivity co-operates or no. 

With these experiment^ in mind, let us turn to the main groups of 
spontaneous telepathic phenomena which fill the work on Phantasms 
of the Living above alluded to. 'These arc apparitions of a distant 
person mainly at moments of crisis, and at the moment of death. Now 
these spontaneous apparitions at moments i^hen the agent whose 
phantasm appears is actually passing through some external or internal 
crisis, are separated by no clear line from the ex]>criinentally indJIced 
[)rojection of a man’s jihantasmal figure of which I have spoken above. 
Sometimes, as I have already implied, we hardly know whether to call 
such a sclf-])roje'*tion experimental or not, since the agetit does not know 
how toMccomplish it, and may not cv(^n have been conscious of desiring 
it at the precise mcinent when it occurred. 'Thus far the series of 
])henomena is plainly contimuMis. And it remains confinuous as we 
gradually ])ass on from apparitions coincident will! crises — crises often 
involving great dang^fr or even a]iparcnt death — to apparitions coincident 
ivith the i.oma which frecpiently precedes death, or with the moment of 
death itself. 

124. And thii*s (C'liapter VI 1.) we come face to face with Bie supreme 
problem ; — if not of all theoretical knowledge, at least* of all knowledge as 
bearing upon the fate and the duty of man, 'The theoretical question of 
primary importance may be simply that of the existence or non-existence of 
a spiritual world. 'The luunan or practical question of su])reme impoi\- 
anre is that of man’s presence or po.tion in that world, if it does Cxist. 
'To prove that tclei)athy implies a spiritual environment would be at 
once to lift our knowledge of the ('osmos to higher level. To prove 
that man survives death would also be to transform and transfigure 
his whole life here and now. Before ns, as of old, is that all-embracing 
])roblem ; but before us also, for the first time, is some hint ajid indica- 
tion as to the track which may be pursued towards its solution. 

'The old conception of the .g/zej*/— a conception which seemed to • 
belong only to primitive animism and to modern f*»lk-lore — has received 
a *now meaning from observations of phenomena occurring between* 
living men. We* realise that a phantasmal figuie may bear«.'\ true relation 
to some distant person whose semblance is thus shown ; we learn by 
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instances of directly provable coincidence that wraiths of this kind 
correspond with death too often to leave the correspondence attributable 
to chance alone. The vague question of former times narrows down, 
then, to the more precise question : Are there still coincidences, is there 
still evidence nf some such definite type as this, showing that a phantasm 
can appear nVt only at but after a man’s bodily death, and can still 
indicate connection with a persistent and individual life ? 

To this distinct question there can now be given, as I believe, a 
distinct and afifirmativ^e answer. When ea/idence has been duly analysed/ 
when alternative hypotheses have been duly weighed, it seems to me 
that there is no real break in the appearance of veridical phantasms, or 
in {heir causation at the moment of bodily d^ath ; but rather that (after 
setting aside all merely subjective post-mortem apparitions) there is 
evidence that the self-same living spirit is still operating, and it may be 
in the self-same way. And thus my general dogma will have receiveil 
its specific confirmatiofl. Telepathy, I have said, looks like a law 
prevailing in the spiritual as well as in the material world. Anri that 
it oloes so prevail, 1 now add, is proved by the fact that those \vho 
commumcaJ:ed with us telepathically in this world communicate with us 
tclepathically from the other. Man, therefefre, is not a planetary or ta 
transitory being f he persists a:^ very man among cos^mic and eternal 
things. . ^ 

If this bare fact be gained, we have a basis^ for such an edifiro of 
knowledge a€* will, take many generaticxis to uj^rear. At first, indeed, 
the mere observatiem of these phantasms does not seem as though it 
could lead ys far. It is like tlje observ'ation of siiooting stars — of meteors 
which appear without w^arniiig and vanish in a flash of fire. Yet 
systematic observation ha^ learnt much as to these meteors ; has learnt, 
for instance, the point in heaven from which they ^sue ; their orbital 
relation to earth and sun. Somewhat similarly, continuous observation 
of these bri^ phantasmal appearances may tell us much of them at 
last,** much, for mstance, as to their lelative frequency at differen* epochs 
aYter death ; something as to their apparent knowledge of wli x has 
hap{)ened on earth since they left it. From the study of meteorites, 
again, a further unexpected discovery has been made. d'he stone 
that fell down from Juj^iler " is nowhere alone in its glory. Tdie solid 
earth, the ocean’s floor, are covered with meteoric dust; — the dust of 
the cosmic wayside, which wc have gathered in our nish through the 
constellations. Even thus we come to find that there are traces over 
all the earth of indeterminate and unrecognised communication from 
a world of unemoodied inteihgorces ; — /itunitiN^s of unknown purporl, 
and bearing no perceptible relation to the thoughts or deeds of living 
L men. ** * • 

125. M/n . more, indeeo, ♦^han would at first seem likely can be 
Ic?rnt by meie p; ‘’onged observation of spontaneous jihantasins of the 
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dead. Yet here as everywhere, — here more than anywhere, — the need of 
actual experiment is felt. For experiment here would mean the conversion 
of the scarce decipherable flash which flits before our spectroscope into a 
steady glow j it would mean the enlistment of the departed in conscious 
and willing co-operation, — the long-desired opportunity to. hear and to 
answer ; — veras audire et redder e voces. And in fact such experiment turns 
out to be actually feasible. It is feasible in connection with each of the four 
forms of communication, of verbalisation, with which human life is familiar, 
^"here is a possibility of inducing ta spiritual hearing and a spiritual picture- 
seeing or reading ; and also a spiritually-guided writing and speech. Both 
our sensory automatism and our motor automatism may be initiated and 
directed by intelligence outride our own. 

In Chapter VI., on Sensory Automatism, we shall already have dis- 
cussed the j)assive methods in which communications of this kind may ])e 
awaited. We have now (in Chapter VIIl.), to consider in what ways Motor 
Automatism, — the unwilled activity of hand or voifte, — may be used to con- 
vey messages which come to the automatist as though from without himself. 

As though from without himself, I say ; but of course their appiirent 
externality does not prove that they have not originated in, submerged 
jftrata of his own mind. In*most cases, indeed, with motor as with sensory 
automatisnf, this is probably what really occurs. We find that a tendency 
to automatic writing is by no means uncommon among ^anc and healthy 
])ersons. But we also ^nd that the messages thus given do not generally 
rise above the level of an incoherent dream. They se^m tb* emerge from 
a region where scraps of thought and feeling exists confusedly, with no 
adequate central confrol. Yet sometimes the vague scrawling changes its 
character. It becomes veridical : it begins tp convey a knowledge of 
actual facts of which the automatist has no 'previous information ; it 
indicates some subliminal activity of his own, or some tclepatllic access to 
an external mind. Apparitions may flash their sigi^als ; the automatic 
script will lay the wire. For however inchoate and ill-Cv9ntrolled tliose 
written messages may be, if once they have been receiVed at all wc can 
assign no limit to their development as the expression of thought th^t 
])asses incorporeally from mind to min ^ 

/^row 7nind to fnmd, as we have already seen ground to hope, indepen- 
dently of the question vvhetlier both minds, or one only, be still clad in flesh. 
Bhere will often be great difliculty of interpretation ; great perplexity as to 
the true relation between a message and its alleged source. But every 
year of late has added, — every year ought to add, — both to tl^e mass of 
matter and to the feasibility of interpretation. Tliese are not the hiero- 
glyphs of the dead, but the hieroglyphs of the living. 

126 . Side by side with the automatism of arm and hantl wc must 
place the automatism of throat .invl tongue ‘Chapter Automatic* 

utterance parallels automatic script throughout the scale a^jf degrees by 
this time familiar. It begins, that is to sa) , with mere incoherence ; but it 
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assumes in some cases a veridical character; with knowledge delivered 
from some subliminal stratum or some external mind. And in some 
cases the special knowledge displayed in the utterances lends probability 
to their claim to proceed from a departed spirit. 

When thk occurs, when the utterance reaches this point of veracity 
and ‘intensity, it is sometimes accompanied by certain other phenomena 
which for those who have witnessed them carry a sense of reality which 
description can hardly reproduce. The ordinary consciousness of the 
automatist appears to be suspended ; he passes into a state of trance,— < 
which in its turn seems but the preparation for an occupation by an 
invading intelligence, — by the surviving spirit, let us boldly say, of some 
recognisable departed friend. This friend fnen disposes of voice and 
hand almost as freely as though he were their legitimate owner. Nay, 
more than one intelligence may thus operate simultaneously, and the 
organism may thus appear as indeed no more than the organ of spiritual 
influences which make ^nd break connection with it at will. 

And here \ve reach a point which has become, — without my anticipa- 
lioif, and — as a matter (so to say) of mere scientific policy — even against 
my will, — Uic principal nodus of the present work, d'liis book, designed 
originally to carry on, as continuously and*' coherently as possible, the 
argument c^nd efposition of fact^ which in IVuinfasfns o/^ the hiving 1 had 
aided in setting before serious i^eaders, has been forced unexpectedly 
forward by the sheer force of evidence, until it must now dwell largely on 
the extreme ‘feranejili of the subject, fill* beyond tlic reserves and cautious 
approaches of the c.'trlier work. 

For in ftruth during the last ten years the cefitre of gravity of our 
evidence has shifted so profoundly that it can no longer be said that the 
relative masses of evidence for each class of phenomenon correspond 
roughly to* the degree of strangeness — of apparent »fjfficulty — which the 
phenomena themselves exhibit. Ten years ago there was most evidence 
for telepathy between the livjng ; next fnost for j;hantasms of the dead; 
leasXj })erha])s, for that actual yiossession and control of human organisms 
6y departed spirits, which* of all our phenomena is likely to be the 
hardest for the scientific mind to, accept, — since it carries us back to the 
most outrageously savage group among the superstitions of the early 
world. With the recen^ de/elopment of trance-jihenomena, however, this 
semblance of logical projjortion has been cpiickly altered. We seem 
suddenly to have arrived, by a kind of short cut, at a direct solution of 
problems which we had till then been approaching by difficult inference or 
laborious calculation of chances. What need of computing coincidental 
death-wraiths, — of analysing the evidential details of post-mortem appari- 
tions, — if here we have the departed ready to hear and answer questions, 
and to to. us ffankly of tc- fate of souls? Might not those earlier Fines 
of inquire y?-. now abandoned altogether? — nay, must not oui former 
results seem usel iS now, in view of this overwhelming proof? 
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I reply to this, that it was soon evident, in the first place, that our 
previous disciplined search had been by no means wasted. There was 
need of our canons of evidence, our analysis of the sources of subliminal 
messages, in order to satisfy ourselves that these trance-utterances could 
in part, but in part only, be explained by telaesthesia ancl telepathy, — 
operating among actual scenes and the minds of living men. Nay, further, 
that old evidence of ours at once explained and was explained by the new. 
Fresh light was thrown on m?iny previous groups of phenomena, and they 
their turn were seen to have preluded to the new phenomena in such 
fashion that the continuity of the whole series— albeit a series advancing 
by leaps and bounds — was intelligibly maintained for us. 

Following on the first re\’'elation of Mrs. Piper’s trance-phenomena came 
the permission accorded to me by the executors of Mr. Stainton Moses to 
read and analyse his private records after his tleath. The ^strong im- 
pression which his phenomena had made upon me during his life was 
increased, — as the reader will afterwards see, — this posthumous and 
intimate study ; and his history was seen to be in many respects analogous 
to Mrs. Piper’s. Further parallels have been afforded since by more than 
one other medium ; — and it seems to me now that the evidence for com- 
munication with the spirits^ of identified deceased persons thipugh the 
trance-uttemnces,and writings of sensitives apparently coAtrolled by those 
spirits iii establish^ beyond serious atti^ck, • 

In saying this, however, I desire to explain, — in anticipation of obvious 
and legitimate criticism, — that throughout all this discussioh of “ spirit- 
possession ” 1 use purposely the simplest and most pdpular terms, with.out 
by any means denying that terms more acenjate and philosoi)I>ical may be 
ultimately attainable. What I feel sure of is 1 that such more accurate 
terms have not yet been attained ; — that we are not yet justified in using 
any nomenclature ^diich assumes that we possess a deeper knowledge of 
what is going on than the messages theinseh^es have given us. I do not 
of course mean that we ought to accept th^ messages unqiiestioningly as 
being in all cases litt'rally what they claim to be. We !cnow of vafioiis 
rc’ra* causce , — conscious or unconscious fraifd, self-suggestion, telepathy 
between the living, and the like, whicl» we are bound to regard as poss*ibly 
operative, and which enable us to resolve many automatic messages into 
mere illustrations of agencies previously known. ^ But I mean that where 
we get beyond these simpler causes, — where we are forced to accept the 
messages as representing in some way the continued identity of a former 
denizen of earth, — I do not think that either tradition or philosophy 
affords us any solid stand -point from which to criticise those messages ; 
— any such knowledge of the nature or destiny of the human soul as can 
at present justify us in trarislaiin^ them, so to say, into any would-be inter- 
prefative terminology of our own. Such critical power ^rc may perhaps 
achieve in the future ; but we shall have t > achieve it, I thitik, by careful 
collation of many more such messages than we as yet possess. 
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127. The reader who may feel disposed to give his adhesion to this 
culminating group of the long series of evidences which have pointed with 
more and more clearness to the survival of human personality, and to the 
possibility for men on earth of actual commerce with a world beyond, may 
feel perhaps ^at the desidct'iuvi orbis catholici, the intimate and universal 
hope* of every generation of men, has never till this day approached so near 
to fulfilment. There has never been so fair a prospect for Life an Love. 
But the goal to which wc tend is not an ideals of personal happiness alone. 
'Fhe anticipation of our own future is btit one element in the prospect 
which opens to us now. Our inquiry has broadened into a wider scope. 
'The point from which we started was an analysis of the latent faculties of 
man. The point towards which our argument has carried us is the exist- 
ence of a spiritual environment in which those faculties o])erate, and of 
unseen neighbours who speak to us thence with slowly gathering power. 
1 )eep in this spiritual environment the cosmic secret lies. It is our busi- 
ness to collect the smallest indications ; to carry out from this treasury of 
Rhampsinitus so much as our bare hands can steal away. We have won 
our^craps of spiritual experience, our messages from behind the veil ; we 
can try them in their connection with certain enigmas which philosophy 
hardly hqped to be able to put to proof. Can we, for instance, learn any- 
thing, — to begin^with fundamental ])roblems, — of the re^atioiTof spiritual 
phenomena to Sjjace, to Time, to tjie material world ? ^2, * 

As to the idea of Space, the evidence w'hich w^ll have been presented 
will enable u§ to speak with perhaps mort‘ clearness than could have been 
hoped for in such a* matter. Spiritual life, we infer, is not bound and 
confined b)(* space-considerati»ns in the same way*'as the life of earth. 
But in what way -is that* greater freedom attained ? It appears to be 
attained by the mere extension of certain licenses (so to call them) per- 
mitted to ourselves. We on earth submit to two fimiliar laws of the 
physical universe. •A body can only act where it is. Only one body 
can occupy t^te^same part c^f space at the same moment. Applied to 
comfhon afiairs these rules are of j>lain construction. But once get beyond 
ponderable matter, — once hfring life and ether into play, and definitions 
become difficult indeed. The orator, the poet, we say, can only act where 
he is ; — but where is he? He has transformed the sheet of paper into 
a spiritual agency ; — na;^ the mere memory of him persists as a source 
of energy in other minds. Again, we may s^y that no other body can 
be in the same place as this writing-table; but what of the ether? What 
we have thus far learnt of spiritual operation seems merely to extend these 
two possibilities. Telcpathv indefinitely extends the range of an unein- 
bodied spirit’s potential presence. The interpenetration of the spiritual 
with the material environment leaves this ponderable planet unable to 
• check or lu h^ffiper spirit. la’ presence or operation. Strange and new 
though our • idence may be, it needs at jiresent in its relation to 
space nothing n :e than an immense extension of conceptions which 
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the disappearance of earthly limitations was certain immensely to 
extend. 

How, then, does the matter stand with regard to our relation to Time ? 
Do we fin l that our new phenomena point to any mode of understandings 
or of transcending Time fundamentally different from thosQ. modes which 
we have at our command? * ' ^ 

In dealing with Time Past we have memory and written record ; in 
dealing with "J’ime P\iture we have forethought, drawing inferences from 
%hc past. » 

Can, then, the spiritual knowledge of Past and Future which our 
evidence shows be explained by assuming that these existing means of 
knowledge arc raised to a higher power? Or arc we driven to postulate 
something in the nature of 'Fime which is to us inconceiv\able ; — some co- 
existence of Past and Future in an eternal Now? It is plainly with Time 
Past that we must begin the inquiry. 

'The knowledge of the ])ast which automatic communications mani- 
fest is in most cases api^arcntly referable to the actual memory of persons 
still existing beyond the tomb. It reaches us telepathically, as froAi a 
mind in which remote scenes arc. still imprinted. But there .are certain 
scenes which arc not easily assigned to the individual memory of any given 
spirit. And if it, be ])Ossible for us to learn of present fav#ts by telajsthesia 
a^, well as by telepathy ; — by some direct supernormal pert^ipience without 
the intervention of any pther mind to which the facts are already known, 
-in.iy there not be aNo a retrocognitive telmsthcsia by w*]iich we may 
attriin a direct knowledge of facts in the past? » 

Some conce])tion ©f this kind may possijdy come nearest to the truth. 
Jt may ew.n be that sume World-Soul is ])creunially conscious of all its 
p<i>t ; and that individual souls, as they enter into deeper consciousness, 
enter into soinethitig which is at once reminiscence and actuality. But 
ia'\ ertheless a narrower hypothesis will cover the actual cases witH which 
ue h:ive to deal. Past facts are known, to men on earth notffrom memory 
only, but by written record ; and tlu-re may be records, of what kind we 
know not, which persist in the spiritual workk Our retrocognitions seen*! 
often a recovery of isolated fragments thought and feeling, pebbles 'still 
hard :ind rounded amid the indecipherable sands over which the mighty 
watms are “ rolling evermore.” 

When we look from Time Past to 'Piine Future we are confronted 
with essentially the same problems, though in a still more per]‘)le\ing 
iorm, and with the world-old mystery of lT<.‘e NVill Necessity looming 

in the background. Again we find that, just as individual meinor\ wv)ukl 
^eive to explain a large yiroportion of Rt. : roc^ gnition, so individual 
lorethought — a subliminal forethought, based oiten on profound organic 
facts not normally known to us — will explain a large pro]>ortion of Pre- 
t'ognition. But here again we finil also precognitions wLiqh transcend 
what seems explicable by the foresight of any mind such as we know ; 
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and we are tempted to dream of a World-Soul whose Future is as 
present to it as its Past. But in this speculation also, so vast and v^ague 
an explanation seems for the present beyond our needs ; and it is safer — 
if aught be safe in this region which only actual evidence could have 
emboldened us to approach — to take refuge in the conception of intelli- 
gences not infinite, yet gifted with a foresiglit which strangely transcends 
our own. 

Closely allied to speculations such as these is another speculation, 
more capable of being subjected to experimental test, yet which remains 
still inconclusively tested, and which has become for many reasons a 
stumbling-block rather than a corroboration in the spiritual iiKpiiry. I 
refer to the cpicstion whether any influence is c^xercised by spirits upon the 
gross material world otherwise than through ordinary organic structures. 
We know that the spirit of a living man controls his own organism, and we 
shall see reason to think that discarnate spirits may also control, by 
some form of “ possess icfli,” the organisms of living persons, — may affcc:t 
directly, that is to say, some portions of matter which we call living, 
nanfely, the brain of the entranced sensitive. 'There seems to n:e, 
then, no p:ij:adox in the supposition that some effect should be produced 
by spiritual agency — possibly through the ifiediatiou of some kind uf 
energy derived #rc)m living iiuman beings — upon inammate. matter as 
well. And 1 believe that as a fact such effects have been observetl 
and recorded in a trustworthy manner by Sir ,,W. Crookes, the late 
Dr. Speer, jmcl otiiers. in the cases especially of 1). 1). Home and of 
W, Stainton Moses.* If indeed, I call these and certain other records 
still inconclusive, it is maii'Jy on account of tht mass of worthless 
narratives with which thyy have been in some sense smothered ; the 
long history of so-called investigations which have consisted merely 
in an intefehange of credulity and fraud. For the? ’present the evi- 
dence of this kinci* which has real value is better })rosented, I think, 
in separate feconls than ('olle<'t(;d or <liscu.sse(l in any generalisetl 
formn All that ^ purpose in this work, therefore, is brielly to indicate 
the relation which these physical phenomena” hold to the psychical 
phenomena with which my book [s concerned. Alongside of the faculty 
or achievement of man’s ordinary or supraliminal self 1 shall demarcate 
the faculty or achievement which I ascribe to his subliminal self; and 
alongside of this again I shall arrange such few well-attested phenomena 
as seem priffid facie to demand the physicaf interv'cntion of discarnate 
intelligences. 

128. I hav^e traced the utmost limits to which any claim to a scientific 
basis for these inejuiries can at present be pushed. Yet the subject- 
4 matter ha not« yet been « v:i:austed of half its significance. I’he con- 
clusions t;; lylf'ch our evidence points are not such as can be di.scussed 
or dismissed as uere matter of speculative curiosity. They affect every 
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belief, every faculty, every hope and aim of man ; and they affect him the 
more intimately as his interests grow more profound. Whatever meaning 
be applied to ethics, to philosophy, to religion, the concern of all these is 
here. 

It would have been inconsistent with my main purpose had I inter- 
polated considerations of this kind into the body of this work. For* that 
purpose was above all to show that realms left thus far to philosophy or to 
religion, — too often to mere^ superstition and idle dream, — might in the 
^nd be brought under steady sciontific rule. I contend that Religion and 
Science are no separable or independent provinces of thought or action ; 
but rather that each name implies a different aspect of the same ideal • — 
that ideal being the completely normal reaction of the individual spirit to 
the whole of cosmic law. 

Assuredly this deepening response of man’s spirit to the Cosmos 
deepening round him must be affected by all the signals which now are 
glimmering out of night to tell him of his inmos"t nature and his endless 
fiite. Who can think that either Science or Revelation has spoken as yet 
more than a first half-comprehended word? But if in truth souls departed 
call to us, it is to them that we shall listen most of all. We jshall weigh 
t^iei^ undesigned concordances, we shall analyze the congruity,of their 
message witii the^ facts which such a message should explain. To some 
thoughts which may thus be generated I shall try to give expression in an 
Flpilogue to the present ^work. 
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CHAPTER II 

DISINTEGRATIONS OP PERSONALITY ' 

Odvaros icmv oKocra iy€pO€vT€^ opiofxtVj oKocra Se evBovre^Sy vTrvog, 

* — Heraclitus. 

200 . Of the race of man we know for certain that it has been 
evolved through many ages and through countless forms of change. 
We know for certain that its changes continue still ; nay, that more 
causes of change act upon us in "'fifty years of Europe” than in "a 
cyclb of Cathay.” We may reasonabh' conjecture that the race will 
continue to change with increasing rapidity, and through a period in 
comparispn with which our range of recofded history shrinks into ^ 
moment. • . 

The actual jiature of these coaming changes, indeed, lies beyond our 
imagination. Many of them are probably as inconceivable to us nt)w 
as eyesight would, have been to our •eyeless ancestors. All that we 
can do is to note* so far as possible the structural laws of our per- 
sonality as •deduced from its, changes thus far ; iiTferring that for some 
time to come, at any rate;, its further changes will proceed u|)on similar 
lines. 

I have already (Chapter I.) indicated the general Wew as to the nature 
of human personality whicii is maintained in this work. I regard each man 
as at once pfofoundly unitary and, almost infinitely composite, as inherit- 
ing from earthly ancestors a multiplex and " colonial ” organism — polyzoic 
and perhaps polypsychic i]> an extreme degree ; but also as ruling and 
unifying that organism by a soul, or spirit absolutely beyond our present 
analysis — a soul whicli has originated in a spiritual or metethcrial environ- 
ment ; which even while c.nbodied subsists in that environment; and 
which will still subsist therein after the body’s decay. 

It is, of course, impossible for us to pictilre to ourselves the way in 
which th^ individual life of each cell of the body is reconciled with the 
unity of the central life whi'*'h controls the body as a whole. Hut this 
difficulty is not created or intensi/icd by the hypothesis of a separate and 
persistent soul. On no hypothesis can we really understand the collabora- 
tion and o c subordiUc/tioi. '*f 'he cell-lives of any multicellular animaU It 
is as inystr*j,i#;,‘s in the starfisii as it is in Plato; and the “ eight brains of 
Aurelia ” with th r individual and their common life are as inconceivable 
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as the life of the phagocytes in the philosopher’s veins, in their relation to 
his central thought.^ 

201. I claim, in fact, that the ancient hypothesis of an indwelling 

soul, pos ssing and using the body as a whole, yet bearing a real, though 
obscure relation to the various more or less apparently disp^ate conscious 
groupings manifested in connection with the organism ancl in connection 
with more or less localised groups of nerve-matter, is a hypothesis not 
more perplexing, not more cumbrous, than any other hypothesis yet sug- 
gested. I claim also that it is conceivably provable, — I myself hold it as 
actually proved, — by direct observation. I hold that certain manifesta- 
tions of central individualities, associated now or formerly with certain 
definite organisms, have Ifeen observed in operation apart from those 
organisms, both while the organisms were still living, and after they had 
decayed. Whether or no this thesis be as yet sufficiently proved, it is at 
least at variance with no scientific principle nor established fact whatever ; 
and it is of a nature which continued observation fiiay conceivably establish 
to the satisfiaction of all. The negative thesis, on the other hand, is a 
thesis in unstable equilibrium. It cannot be absolutely proved by*any 
number of negative instances ; and it may be absolutely disproved by a 
single positive instance. It may have at present a greater , scientific 
currency^ b’lt it c^n have no real scientific authority as *igainst the view 
defende^l in these pages. ^ • 

202. Leaving these* questions, however, aside for the present, we may 

agree that in the organism as we c*an observe it in comnx)n life we have no 
complete or unchanging unity, but rather a complex* hierarchy of groups 
of cells exercising vaguely limited function^, and working tc»igelher with 
rough precision, tolerable harmony, fair success., 'hhat -these powers ever 
work pcffectly togctlier we liavc no evidence. Our feeling of health is but 
a rough haphazard Register of what is jxassing within us. Nor would it 
ever be jiossible to define a ]>ermanently ideal status 'in an organism in 
moving etpulibrium, — .^n organism which by exploring unstable 

compounds, and which is constantly aiming at new ends at the expense of 
the old, ' 

Many disturbances and disintegrations of the personality must pre- 
sently fall to be described. Hut the reader who may follow me must 
remember the ijoint of view from which I am writing. The aim of my 
analysis is not to destroy but to fulfil • — or say, rather, my hope is that 
observation of the ways in which the personality tends to disintegrate may 
suggest methods which may tend on the other hand to its more complete 
integration. 

Such improvements upon the natural conditions of the organism are not 
unknown. Just as the study of hysteria denL mainly with instabilities in 

• * * • 

^ The difficulty of conceiving any cellular focu*', either fived or shiftuig, has actually 
led some psychologists to demand a unifying priiicmle which is not celudar, and yet is 
not a soul. 
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the threshold of consciousness, so does the study of zymotic disease deal 
mainly with instabilities in the constitution of the blood. The ordinary 
object of the physician is to check these instabilities when they occur ; to 
restore healthy blood in the place of vitiated. The experimental biologist 
has a further yiim. He wishes to provide men with better blood than 
natufe has bestowed ; to elicit from virus and decay some element whose 
infusion into the veins may give immunity against microbic invasion. As 
the adult is safer against such attacks than tl\e child by dint of his more 
advanced development, so is the immunisred adult safer than the common 
man. 'I'lie change in his blood which healthy maturity has induced has 
ma$ie him safe against whooping-cough. I'he change in his blood which we 
effect by injecting antitoxin makes him temporarily safe against diphtheria. 
We have improved upon nature ; — and our artifice has been prophylactic 
by virtue qf being in a certain sense developmental. 

Even such, I trust, may be the achievement of experimental psychology 
in a later day. I shall l?e well content if in this chapter I can give hints 
for some future colligation of such evolutiv^e phenomena as may lurk amid a 
mal^ of phenomena mainly dissolutive — phenomena whose records are 
scattered a«d imperfect, and have as yet only in some few directions, and 
by quite recent writers, been collated or systeniatised on any definite plar.. 

203. The (fiscussion of these disintegrations of personality needs, J 
think, some little clearing of the ground beforehand, if it is to avoid con- 
fusion. It wijl be needful to speak of concurrent and alternating streams 
of consciousness,— •of subliminal and supfaliminal strata of personality and 
the like ; — phrases Vhich save much trouble when used with care, but 
which need some words of preliminary explanaticfti. It is not easy to 
realise that anything whioh deserves the name of consciousness can be 
going on within us, apart from that central stream of thought and feeling 
with which we identify ourselves in common life. SouTething of definition 
is needed ; — not indeed of any formal or dogmatic kind ; — but enough to 
make clear tTie^sense given to such words as consciousness, memory, per- 
son.'flity, in the ensuing pages. 

I begin, then, with the obvious remark that when w'c conceive any act 
other than our own as a conscious act, we do so either because we regard 
it as complex, and therefore purposive, or because we perceive that it has 
been remembered. Thi^s we call the fencer or the chess-player fully con- 
scious ; or, again, we say, ' ' fhe man who seemed stunned after that blow 
on the head must really have been conscious all the time ; for he after- 
wards recalled every incident.’' The memorability of an act is, in fact, a 
better proof of consciousness than its complexity. Thus consciousness has 
been denied both to hypnotised subjects and to dogs ; but it is easier to 
prove that the hypnotised subject is conscious than that the dog is con- 
scious. For thfb hypnotised subject, though he may forget the incidents 
of the when he av. Ve.'., will remember them in the next trance ; or 

he may i:e trained to remember them in the waking state also ; while with 
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regard to the dog we cannot decide from the mere complexity of his 
actions how far he is conscious of their performance. With him, too, the 
best line of proof lies in his obvious memory of past acts. And yet, 
although all agree that our own memory, broadly speaking, proves our 
past coiv.ciousness, some persons would not admit that a dog’s memory 
does so loo. "rhe dog’s organism, they would say, responcTs, no doubt, in 
a new manner to a second repetition of a previous stimulus ; but this is 
more or less true of all livii;g organisms, or parts of organisms, even far 
^bclow what we generally regard as a conscious level. 

Reflections of this kind naturally lead to a wider conception of con- 
sciousness. It is gradually seen that the earlier inquiries which men have 
made about consciousness '*have been of a merely ethical or legal char- 
acter ; — have simply aimed at deciding whether at a given moment a man 
was responsibU for his acts, either to a human or to a divine tribunal. 
Common sense has seemed to encourage this method of definite demarca- 
tion ; we judge practically cither that a man is co^iscious or that he is not ; 
in the experience of life intermediate states are of little importance. 

As soon, however, as the problem is regarded as a psychological ^ne, 
to be decided by observation and experiment, these hard aiKi fost lines 
grow fainter and fainter. ^Ve come to regard consciousness a§ an attri- 
bute which* may possibly be present in all kinds of varying degrees in con- 
nection* with the animal and vegetable; worlds ; as the psychical counter- 
part of life ; as concei’^ably the jisychical counterpart of all phenomenal 
existence. Or, rather, we may sAy this of mind,\.o whk:h, in* its more ele- 
mentary forms, consciousness bears somewhat the s?ime relation as self- 
consciousness bears to consciousness, or some higher evolution may bear 
to self-consciousness. 

This being so, 1 cannot sec how w^e can phrase our definition more 
simply than by saying that any act or condition must be regarded as con- 
scious if it is potentially me?norab/e ; — if it can be recollected, under any 
circumstances, by the subject concerned. Jt tioes not seem needful that 
the circumstances under which such recollection may occur should •arise 
while the subject is still incarnated on this pLtnet. AVc shall never on this 
])lanct remember the great majority of our dreams ; but those dreams were 
])resumably no less conscious than the dreams which a sudden awakening 
allowed us to keep in memory. Certain hypnotic subjects, indeed, who 
ean be made to remember their dreams by suggestion, apparently remem- 
ber dreams previously latent just as easily as dreams previously remem- 
bered. And we sbaW have various other examples of the unexpected 
recollection of experiences supposcil to have been entirely devoid of 
consciousness. 

We are bound, I think, to draw at least tlds negative conclusion : that 
we fnust not take for granted that our apparently c«.ntral •consciousness is • 
something wholly different in kind from the min<'r conscioiftnesses out of 
which it is in some sense elaborated. I dti iiulccd believe it to be in an 
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important sense different; but this difference must not be assumed on the 
basis of our subjective sensations alone. We must approach the whole 
subject of split or duplicated personalities with no prepossession against 
the possibility of any given arrangement or division of the total mass of 
consciousness ^hich exists within us. 

2M. Before we can picture to ourselves how that mass of conscious- 
ness may disintegrate, we ought, were it possible, to picture to ourselves 
how it is in the first instance integrated, 'that, however, is a difficulty 
which does not begin with the constituti(Fn of man. It begins when uni-* 
cellular develop into multicellular organisms. It is, of course, a mystery 
how a single cell can hold together, and what kind of unity it can possess. 
But it is a fresh mystery when several cells cohere in a conjoint and inde- 
pendent life. In the collective unity of certain colonial animals ” we 
have a kind of sketch or parody of our own complex being. Higher in- 
telligences may possibly see us as wc see the hydrozoon — a creature split 
up into different “ persons,” a hydriform person ” who feeds, a medusi- 
form person ” who propagates, and so on — elements of the animal dif- 
feretitiated for different ends — interconnected from one point of view as 
closely as our stomach and brain, yet from another point of view separable 
existences, capable of detachment and of independent regeneration in aj!l 
kinds of differeifl ways. Still more composite, though less conspicuously 
composite, is evdry animal that we jmcct as wc rise through the sca4e ; and 
in man we reach the summit both of colonial com|Vexity and of centralised 
control. • • • 

I need hardly shy that as regards the inner nature of this close co- 
ordination, this central government, science can at esent tell us little or 
nothing. The growth of <he nervous mechanism may be to some extent 
deciphered j but how this mechanism is centrally governed ; what is the 
tendency which makes for unity ; where precisely thi§ unity residues, and 
what is its exact relation to the various parts of the multicellular organism 
— all these are problems in the ni>ture of life, to which as yet no solution 
is krfown. 

The needed clue, as I believe, can be afforded only by the <liscoveiy 
of laws affecting primarily that uivieen or spiritual plane of being where 1 
imagine the origin of life to lie. If we can suppose telepathy to be a first 
indication of a law of thj^ type, and to occupy in the spiritual world some 
such place as gravitation occupies in the material world, wo might imagine 
something analogous to the force of cohesion as operating in the psychical 
contexture of a human personality. Such a personality, at any rate, as the 
development of higher from lower organisms shows, involves the aggrega- 
tion of countless minor psychical entities, whose characteristics still per- 
sist, although in a manner consistent with the possibility that one larger 
psychical entityf whether pre-cxistent or otherwise, is the unifying Con- 
tinuum 01 vrf^ich those sr*’ oHtr entities are fragments, and exercises over 
them a pe.va i’ng though an incomplete, control. 
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205. It is plainly impossible to say beforehand what will be the rela- 
tion to the ordinary stream of consciousness of a personality thus composed. 
We have no right to assume that all our psychical operations will fall at 
the same time, or at any time, into the same central current of perception, 
or rise above what we have called the ordinary conscious threshold. We 
can be sure, in fact, that there will be much which will ne/ so rise ; cajn we 
predict what will rise ? 

We can only reply that the perception of stimuli by the supraliminal 
consciousness is a kind of exercise of function ; and that here, as in other 
cases where a function is exercised, part of its range will consist of such 
operation as the primary structure of the organism obliges it to perform, 
and part will consist of stich operation as natural selection (after *the 
structure has come into being) has trained it to perform. There will 
be something which is structurally inevitable, and something which was 
not structurally inevitable, but which has proved itself practically ad- 
vantageous. • 

Thus it may be inevitable — a necessary result of nervous structure — that 
consciousness should accompany unfamiliar cerebral combinations ; — that 
the fraying of fresh channels ” should carry with it a perceptible tingle of 
r^^velty. Or it is possible, •again, that this vivid consciousness of new 
cerebral cccnbinjjtions may be a later acquisition, and nferely due to the 
obvious# advantage of preventing new achievements fipm stereotyping 
themselves before they,have been thoroughly practised ; — as a musician 
will keep his attention fixed on a»difficult novelty, lest his execution should 
become automatic before he has learnt to render the* piece as he desires. 

It seems likely, at any rate, that the great(^r part of the consents of our 
supraliminal consciousness may be determined in some such fishion as this, 
l)y natural selection so operating as to keep ready at hand those percep- 
tions which are m(:yst neetled for the conduct of life. * 

The notion of the upbuilding of the personality heae briefly given is of 
use, I think, in suggesting its jiracticql tendencies ti» dissolution. Sub- 
jected continually to both internal and external stress anfl strain, its ways 
of yielding indicate the grain of its texture. • 

206. It is possible that if we could, discern the minute psychology of 
this long series of changes, ranging from modifications too minute to be 
noted as abnormal to absolute revolutions of the whole character and in- 
telligence, we might find no definit ' break in all* the series; but rather a 
slow, continuous detachmeift of one psychical unit or element of conscious- 
ness after another from the primary synthe.sis. It is possible, on.the other 
hand, that there may be a real break at a point wiiere there appears to our 
external observation to be a break, namely, where the personality passes • 
into its new phase through an interval of sleep or trance. And I be- 
lieve that there is another break, at a point much further advanced, and • 
not to be reached in this chapter, where some external intelligence begins 

in some way to possess the organism and replace for a time the ordinary 
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intellectual activity by an activity of its own. Setting, however, this last 
possibility for the present aside, we must adopt some arrangement on 
which to hang our cases. For this purpose the appearance of sleep or 
trance will make a useful, although not a definite line of demarcation. 

We may begin with localised psychical hypertrophies and isolations, — 
terms which r shall explain as wc proceed ; and then pass on through 
hysterical instabilities (where intermediate periods of trance may or may 
not be present) to those more advanced sleep-wakings and dimorphisms 
which a barrier of trance seems always to^separate from the primary strean^ 
of conscious life. All such changes, of course, are generally noxious to 
the psychical organism ; and it will be simpler to begin by dwelling on 
their noxious aspect, and regarding them as sfcps on the road — on one of 
the many roads — to mental overthrow. 

The process begins, then, with something which is to the psychical 
organism no more than a boil or a corn is to the physical. In conse- 
quence of some suggestion from without, or of some inherited tendency, a 
small group of psychical units set up a process of exaggerated growth 
which shuts them off from free and healthy interchange with the rest of 
the personajity. 

The first symptom of disaggregation is thus the /V//<r that is t,o 
say, the persistence of an uncontrolled and unmodifiablc group.of thoughts 
or emotions, whh:h from their brooding isolation, — from the very fact of 
deficient interchange with the general current of diought, — become alien 
and intrusivo^' so ^at some special idea, or image ])resscs into conscious- 
ness with undue and painful frequency. We may perhaps suppose that 
the fixed iejea here represents the psychological aspect of some definite, 
although ultra-microscopig, cerebral lesion. One may look for analogy 
sometimes, as I have saict, to a corn, sometimes to a boil, sometimes to an 
encysted tuTnour, sometimes to a cancer. 'Fhc /V/cc /ixAnuiy be little more 
than an* indurated prejudice, which hurts when pressed upon. Or, again, 
it may be lil^ a hypertrophied ccjitrc of inflammation, which sends its 
smait and ache Abroad through the organism. Or for certain hysterical 
fixed ideas we shall find oiir.best parallel if, accepting a well-known liypo- 
the^is, we siq)pose t])at a tumonr may originate in the isolated and 
extravagant growth of some fragment of embryonic matter, accidentally 
nipped off or extruded from the embryo’s concordant deviflopment. Such 
tumours may be encystc*d rr cncapsulcd, so that they injure surrounding 
tissues by pressure, while yet their own conteftts can only be discovered 
by incisioji. fust such, one may say, are the forgotten and irrecoverable 
terrors which Dr. land ha-^ shown us as giving rise to hysterical attacks. 
(See 207 A, in Appendices nt end of volume.) Such tumours of the mind 
may sometimes be psychologically cut down upim and removed by free dis- 
cussion ; talkcrl ou^.” as Dr. lirt ner has it.^ ' Worst of all, of coursey»are 

^ For a of indej) ncle . h-.-t fully concordant observations, see “The Use of 

llypnotisrr m; Fir^t Degree/' by Dr. Russell Sturgis (Roston, 1894). 
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the cancer- like cases, where the degeneration, beginning it hardly matters 
where, invades with rapid incoherence the whole compass of the mind. 

The fixed idea, thus originating probably from various causes, may 
develop in different ways. It may become a centre of explosion, or a 
nucleus of separation, or a beginning of death. It may induce an access 
of hystci.f.al convulsions, thus acting like a material foreign body which 
presses on a sensitive part of the organism. Or it may draw to its new 
]xuasitic centre so many psychical elements that it forms a kind of 
secondary personality, co-existing secretly with the primary one, or even 
able at times (as in some well-known cases) to carry the whole organism 
by a coup-(ic-main, (Such changes, it may be noted in passing, are not 
always for the luorse.) Or,» again, the new quasi-independent centres fnay 
be merely anarchical ; the revolt may spread to every cell ; and the forces 
of the environment, ever making war upon the organism, may thus effect 
its total decay. ^ 

207. Let us dwell for a few moments on th« nature of these fixed or 
insistent ideas. 'They arc not generally or at the first outset extravagant 
fancies, — as that one is made of glass, or the like. Rather will iixed 
ideas ” come to seem a mere expression for something in a minor degree 
(;ommon to most of us. Kcirdly any iniml, I suppose, is wholly free from 
tendencies, to certain types of thougtit or emotion for ♦vhich we cannot 
summop any adequate check — useless recurrent broodin^s over the past 
or anxieties for the future, perhaps ‘traces of old childish experience 
which have become too firmly fixed ever wholly to (Jisapjv^ar. Nay, it 
may well be that we must look even further back them our own childhood 
for the origin of maiw haunting troubles. Inherited tendencies to terror, 
especially, seem to reach back far into a prehistoric past. In a recent 
Study of J'ears,” which I’rofcssor Stanley ffall has based on a wide 
vtatistical collection,* it would seem that the fears of childhood, — indica- 
tions of the nervous instability of the yet immature, system, — often cor- 
res])ond to no existing cause for uneasiness, but rather tc# the vanished 
perils of primitive man. 'The fear of darkness, fi)r in^ance, the ffiar of 
solitude, the fear of thunderstorm>., the fea;- of the loss of orientation, 
speak of priniiti\ e helplessness, — just as the f*ar of animals, the fear of 
strangers, suggest the fierce and hazardous life of early man. To all such 
instinctive feelings as these a inorbitl develo])ment is easily given. 

Of what nature mu>t w’C supp(>sc this mofbid development tc^ be? 
Does it fall properly wuthiif our present discussion? or is it not simply a 
beginning of brain-disease, which concerns the physician rather than the 
psychologist? 'The psychologist’s best answer to this question will be to 
show cases of fixed ideas cured by psychological means. ( For iust: nces of . 
such cures, sec 207 A, in Ap[)cndices at end of ' olirne.) And indeed there 
are* few cases to show whicl! have been cured by .t iy uuithods c.vcc// the. 

^ Stanley Hall’s “Study of Fears,” Ameriii:n Jou^ nal oj viii., No. 2, 

January 1897. 
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psychological ; if hypnotic suggestion does not succeed with an idee fixe, 
it is seldom that any other treatment will cure it. We may, of course, say 
that the brain troubles thus cured were functional, and that those which 
went on inevitably into insanity were organic, although the distinction 
between functional and organic is not easily demonstrable in this ultra- 
microscopic r^alm. 

At any rate, we have actually on record, — and that is what our argument 
needs, — a great series of idees fixes, of various degrees of intensity, cured 
by suggestion ; — cured, that is to say, by a subliminal setting in action o^ 
minute nervous movements which our supraliminal consciousness cannot 
in even the blindest manner manage to set to work. Some such differ- 
ence as exists on a gross scale between striped tind unstriped muscle seems 
to exist on a minute scale among these smallest involved Cells and fibres, 
or whatever they be. Some of them obey our conscious will, but most of 
them are capable of being governed^only by subliminal strata of the self. 

If, however, it be the*subliminal self which can reduce these elements 
to order, it is often probably the subliminal self to which their disorder is 
originally due. If a fixed idea, say agoraphobia, grows up in me, this may 
probably be^because the proper controlling co-ordinations of thought, which 
I ought to be able to summon u{) at will, have ^ink l.)cl<nv the level at which 
will can reach tham. I am no longer able, that is to say, to convince myself 
by reasoning that there is no danger in crossing the open square*. And 
this may be the fault of my subliminal self, whos^; business it is to keep 
the ideas whibh I, need for common Irfe easily within my reach, and 
which has failed to cio this, owing to some enfecblcmcnt of its grasp of 
my organ isnj. ^ * 

208. If we imagine tjicsc obscure operations under some such form 
as this, we get the advantage of being able to connect these insistent 
ideas in a r:oherent sequence with the more advanced ]dicnomena of 
hysteria.* We have .seen that the insistent ideas are c-'i^entially a kind of 
small displacements of the habitual^ level of consciousness. They imply 
that *some small* but necessary scraps of supraliminal C(|uipment have 
dropped, so to say, through ^'hinks in the floor of the waking mind (as 
wheFC the visual field has been narrowed hysterically), and have sunk to a 
point whence only hypnotic suggestion is likely to be able to call them 
back to use. Or in some cases we may go a step further, and say that 
these fixed ideas show hs, not merely an ordinary supraliminal instinct 
functioning without due check, but rather a*submcrgeil and primitive 
instinct rising with a subliminal iiprush into undesired prominence, and 
functioning wildly instead of remaining hidden and (piiescent. That is to 
^ say, we have to do with an instability of the conscious threshold which 
often implies or manifests a disorderly or diseased condition of the hyp- 
^notic stratum, — (if that region of the personality which, as we shall is 
best know* \p us liirougK tb.e fact that it is reachtal by hypnotic 
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Now we shall find, I think, that all the phenomena of hysteria are 
reducible to the same general conception. To understand their many 
puzzles we have to keep our eyes fixed upon just these psychological 
notions — upon a threshold of ordinary consciousness above which 
certain p^rrceptions and faculties ought to be, but are not always, main- 
tained, and upon a hypnotic stratum ” or region of the ^personality to 
which hypnotic suggestion appeals ; and which includes faculty and per- 
ception which surpass the siy^raliminal, but whose operation is capricious 
^nd dreamlike, inasmuch as thay lie, so to say, in a debateable region 
between two rules — the known rule of the supraliminal self, adapted to 
this life’s experience and uses, and the conjectured rule of a fuller and 
profounder self, rarely reached by any artifice which our present skill 
suggests. Som^ of these conscious groupings have got separated from the 
ordinary stream of consciousness. These may still be unified in the sub- 
liminal, but they need to be unified in the supraliminal also. The normal 
relation between the supraliminal and the sublitninal may be disturbed 
by the action of either. 

Let us now see how far this view, which I suggested in the S. Pi R. 
Proceedings back as 1892,^ fits in with those modern observations 

(if hysteria, in Paris and \^iei1na especially, which are transforming all that 
group of troubles from the mere opprobrium of medicint into one of the 
most fc/tile sources of new knowledge of body and mind^ 

209, First, then, l^t us briefly consider what is the general type of 
hysterical troubles. Speaking broadly, we may say that the»symptomh of 
hysteria form, in the first place, a series of phantom copies of real maladies 
of the nervous system ; and, in the secoi\d place, a series .of fiintasies 
played upon that system — of unreal, dreamlik/:^ ailments, often such as 
no physiological mechanism can be shown to have determined. These 
Litter cases are (jften due, as we sliall see, not to purely physiblogical, but 
rather to intellectual causes; they represent, not a particular pattern in 
which the nervous system tends of itsplf to^ disintegrate, bi^t a particular 
pattern which has been imposed upon it by some intellectual process ;~ 
in short, by some form of self-suggestion. » 

Let us briefly review some comiiiv:)]! types of hysterical disability, — 
taking as our first guide Dr, Iherie Janet’s admirable work, L'Etaf 
iMc'/ita/ des Ilysti’rii/iics (Paris, 1893) 

What, then, to begin with, is Dr. Janet’s general conception of the 
psychological states (.>f the idvanceil hysteric? “ In the expression I fee/E 
he says (^L' Etat Mental^ p. 39), “we have two elements: a small new 
psychological fact, ‘ feel,’ and an enormous mass of thoughts already 
formed into a system ‘ I.’ 'Phesc two things mix and combine, and to say 
/ Jeel is to say that the personality, already enormous, has seized and 
^ibsorbed this small new sensation ; ... as thougli the /»vvere an amceba 


^ See vol vii. r. j. n). 
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which sent out a prolongation to suck in this little sensation which has 
come into existence beside it.” Now it is in the assimilation of these 
elementary sensations or affective states with the percepiion personnellCf as 
Janet terms it, that the advanced hysteric fails. His field of conscious- 
ness is so far narrowed that it can only take in the minimum of sensations 
necessary for the support of life. “ One must needs have consciousness 
of what one sees and hears, and so the patient neglects to perceive the 
tactile and muscular sensations with which he thinks that he can manage 
to dispense. At first he could perhaps turn his attention to them, an<^ 
recover them at least momentarily within the field of personal perception. 
But the occasion does not present itself, and the psychological bad habit is 
forificd. . . . One day the patient — for he is^now veritably a patient — is 
examined by the doctor. His left arm is pinched, and he is asked 
whether he feels the pinch. To his surprise the patient realises that he 
can no longer feel consciously, can no longer bring back into his personal 
perception sensations which he has neglected too long — he has become 
anaesthetic. . . . Hysterical anaesthesia is thus a fixed and perpetual dis- 
traction, which renders its subjects incapable of attaching certain sensa- 
tions to th^ir personality ; it is a restriction of the conscious field.” 

The proof of these assertions depends on ^ number of observ^ations, afi 
of which point the same direction, and show that hysterical anaesthesia 
does not descend so deep into the personality, so to say, as true anaes- 
thesia caused by nervous decay, or by the section pf a nerve. 

d'hus theJIysteyc is often unconscious of the anaesthesia, which is only 
discovered by the physician. There is none of the distress caused by 
true anaesthesia, as, for instance, by the tabetic mask,” or insensibility 
of part of the face, .which j^ometimes occurs in tabes dorsalis. An incident 
reported by Dr. Jules Jafiet illustrates this peculiarity. A young woman 
cut her righf hand severely with broken glass, and complained of insensi- 
bility irf the palm.# The physician who examined her found that the 
sensibility of fhe right palm was, in^fact, diminished by the section of cer- 
tain •nerves. BiTt he discovered at the same time that the girl was 
hysterically anesthetic over •the wdiole left side of her body. She had 
never even found out this disability, and the doctor twitted her wdth com- 
plaining of the small patch of anaesthesia, while she said nothing of that 
which covered half her body. But, as Dr. Pierre Janet remarks, she 
might well have retorted *thr.t these wx-re the facts, and that it was for the 
man of science to say why the small patch afinoyed her while the large 
one gave no trouble at all. 

Of similar import is the ingenious observation that hysterical anaes- 
thesia rarely leads to any accident to the limb ; — differing in this respec t, 
for instance, from the true and p.ofound anaesthesia of syringomyelitis, in 
i which burns anct l)ruises frequently result from the patient's forgetfulness 
of the part iflfected. The^e is usually, in fact, a supervision— a subliminal 
supervision — evercised over the hysteric's limbs. Part of her pe/sonality 
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is still alive to the danger, and modifies her movements, unknown to her 
supraliminal self. 

This curious point, 1 may remark in passing, well illustrates the kind 
of action which I attribute to the subliminal self in many phases of life. 
Thus it i that the hypnotised subject is prevented (as I hold) from com- 
mitting a real as opposed to a fictitious crime ; thus it is that fresh ideas 
are suggested to the man of genius ; thus it is — I will even say — that in 
some cases monitory hallucir^ations are generated, which save the supra- 
Jiminal self from some sudden dainger. 

210. I pass on to another peculiarity of hysterical ana^sthesise ; — also 
in my eyes of deep significance. The anjesthetic belts or patches do not 
always, or even generally, dbrrespond with true anatomical areas, sucfi as 
would be affected by the actual lesion of any given nerve. They follow 
what may be called fancy arrangements ; — sometimes corresponding to 
rough popular notions of divisions of the body, — sometimes seeming to 
reflect a merely childish caprice. “ It is not,” sa^^s Dr. Janet, ‘‘ the region 
innervated by the cubital or the median nerve which is anaesthetic ; it is 
the hand or the wrist. The whole arm, shoulder included, is insensible, 
not the region innervated by the brachial ple.xus. ... In hysterical 
blindness the anaesthesia is'* not confined to the retina, but extends to 
the conjunt:tiva and even to the eyelids ; the amcllirotic hysterical 
patient* has a pair of anaesthetic spe^ctacles across hex face. That is 
to say, she has lost the use of the eye, taking the eye not in the 
physiological but in the popular® sense, as including all that' is contained 
in the orbit.” 

Now to ordinary ‘hotions it will seem v'ery strange that a orude, vulgar 
conception of this kind — a conception, moreover, upon which the patient 
may never have consciously dwelt — should be able to modify the state of 
the nervous systemi in so marked a way. A mere silly fancy seems to have 
produced an effect which is not merely fanciful ; — »\vhich is objective, 
measurable, and capable of causing long ayd serious disablement. This 
result, however, is quite accordant with my view of what I have termed 
the hypnotic stratum of the personality. I hold, as our coming discussion 
of hypnotism will more fully explain^, that the region into which ’ the 
hyj)notic suggestion gives us access is one of strangely iningled strength 
and weakness ; — of a faculty at once more potent and less coherent than 
that of waking hours. I think that in these cases we get at the subliminal 
self only somewhat in the same sense as we get at the supraliminal self when 
the “ highest-level centres ” are for the time inoperative (as in a dream) and 
only “middle-level centres” are left to follow their own devices without 
inhibition or co-ordination. I hold that thi^ is the explanation ot the 
strange contrasts which hypnosis makes familiar to u>~the combination 
of *profound power over the organism with childish readiness to obey the » 
merest whims of the hypnotiser. 'fhe intelligence which thns responds is 
in my view only a fragmentary intelligence. ; it is a dreamlike scrap of the 
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subliminal self, functioning apart from that seifs central and profounder 
control. 

What happens in hypnotism in obedience to the hypnotiser's caprice 
happens in hysteria in obedience to the caprice of the hypnotic stratum 
itself. Some middle-level centre of the subliminal self (to express a 
difficult idea by the nearest phrase I can find) gets the notion that there 
is an “anaesthetic bracelet/’ say, round the left wrist; — and lo, this 
straightway is so ; and the hysteric loses supraliminal sensation in this 
fantastic belt. The fact, indeed, is most instructive ; for it begins to show' 
us divisions of the human body based not upon local innervation but upon 
ideation (however incoherent) ; — ^npon intellectual conceptions like “ a 
bracelet,” “a cross,” — applied though thes^ conceptions may be with 
dreamlike futility. 

211 . I'his mode of description, — it may be convenient to point out, 
— is thoroughly concordant with I’rofessor Janet’s ];hrase of rctrccisscfnent 
de la personnalitc. As Ifb justly insists, the hysterical loss of sensibility is 
due to a state of misere psyclwlo^iqut \ — to a psychical poverty,” a slackness 
of the grip with which the known or a|)parent personality holds and con- 
trols the organism’s capacity of sensation. Over a certain part of the 
mechanii^m of sensation this grasp gives wa^’ ; there is a deep and pro- 
longed distracti(fn of attention, which ends in the p^ermanent* loss of the 
power to recogi^ise the sensations j^f the si)ecial part affected. With all 
this I agree ; these words describe the ])hcnomeya from the supraliminal 
point of view. From the point of view*of the first subliminal region — of 
the hypnotic stratifm — matters look slightly different, d'here we sec 
certain drerHiilikc incoherent ^tculties functioning with undue freedom, for 
the same reason which irfiected the supraliminal attention, namely, the 
enfeebled hold which the j>ersonality now has upon the organism. Acting 
in dreamlilTc fashion these fragments of su])liminal faculty disturb and 
confuse* the weakened threshold, — the psychical diaphragm, now grown 
too permeabfl^, — above whic]i shotdd lie all the faculty neetled for the 
conduct of life fly the supraliminal self. 'The morbid subliminal activity 
attracts or sucks down scrap* cT supraliminal activity, — scraps often (luite 
fanfastic in their delimitation, — aijd deprives the supraliminal self of thus 
much of its due scope of control. And observe that even at this early 
stage the conception here given of subliminal operation is needed to 
fill gaps which remain in the explanation which is given from ab(jve the 
threshold alone. Whence comes, for instancJ, the notion of the “ anaes- 
thetic bracelet”? Not from the hysteric’s supraliminal self; for she is 
generally unaware of its existence until the physician discovers it. Nor is it 
a chance combination ; — e\ - n were there such a thing as chance. It is a 
dream of the hypnotic stratum ; — an incoherent self-suggestion starting 
from nr ' affectftag ^ region below the reach of conscious will. • 

In dds *#ew, then, ^ e I'^gard the fragments of perceptive x>ovvcr over 
which the hys'-^ric has lost contiol as being by no means really extin- 
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guished, but rather as existing immediately beneath the threshold, in the 
custody, so to say, of a dreamlike or hypnotic stratum of the subliminal self, 
which has selected them for reasons sometimes explicable as the result 
of past suggestions, sometimes to us inexplicable. If this be so, we may 
expect th It the same kind of suggestions which originally cut off these per- 
ceptions irom the main body of perception may stimulate them again to 
action either below or above the conscious threshold. 

212. We have already, indeed, seen reason to suppose that the sub- 
^nerged perceptions are still at wgrk, when Dr. Janet pointed out how rare 
a thing it was that any accident or injury followed upon hysterical loss of 
feeling in the limbs. A still more curious illustration is afforded by the 
condition of the field of vision in a hysteric. It often happens that* the 
field of vision is much reduced, so that the hysteric, when tested with the 
perimeter,* can discern only objects almost directly in front of the eye. 
But if an object which hapi)ens to be particularly exciting to the hypnotic 
stratum — for instance, the hypnotiser’s finger, u^ed often as a signal for 
trance — is advanced into that ])art of the hysteric’s normal visual field of 
which she has apparently lost all consciousness, there will often be an 
instant subliminal jicrception, — shown by the fact that the subject promptly 
Allis into trance. A hysterical boy, a patient of Professor Janet’s, with great 
retrenchment of the visual field, had been frightened into his first attack 
by a conflagration, and the sight of a flame near him wa^ enough to bring 
on an attack again. l’r<^fcssor Janet, with due ]necautions, moved a lighted 
match into the normal visual fidld, far beyond his hy^iterically narrowed 
range of conscious siglit. Almost at once the boy cried, Fire ! fire 1 ” 
and fell into hysterioal convulsions. 'The ^same experiment jvas tried by 
M. Laurent with a girl who had first been frightened i;ito hysteria by the 
sight of a mouse. A stuffed mouse — held quite diitside her narrowed field 
of conscious vision — had the same effect upon this girl as the lighted match 
11 {)on the boy. * 

In these cases the action of the submerged perceptiofts, while pro- 
voked l)y very shalUnv artifices, continued definitely sJiblimi7UiL * The 
patient herself, as we say, does not know why she docs not burn her 
aua'sthetic limbs, or why slie suddenly (alls into a trance while being l^ub- 
jected to optical tests. 

But it is equally easy to devise experiments which shall call these sub- 
merged sensations up again into raipraliminal ednsciousness. A hysteric 
has lost sensation in one ^rm ; Dr. Janet tells her that there is a cater- 
pillar on that arm ; and the reinforcement oi attention thus generated 
brings back the sensibility. A patient of Professor Pitres is hysterically 
unable to sec with the left eye. On a screen before her he places a word 
or sentence so arranged that her right eye ca.: oid/ see half the print. The 
attention thus generated enables the left eye to aid her in reading the 1 
whole inscription. 

213. Tliese hysterical anjesthesix, it may be added lu re, may be not 
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only very definite but very profound. Just as the reality, — though also 
the impermanence, — of the hysterical retrenchment of field of vision of 
which I have been speaking can be shown by optical experiments beyond 
the patient’s comprehension, so the reality of some profound organic 
hysterical insensibilities is sometimes shown by the progress of independ- 
ent disease. A certain j)atient feels no hunger or thirst ; this indifference 
might be simulated for a time ; but her ignorance of severe inflammation 
of the bladder is easily recognisable as real. ^Throwher into hypnosis and 
her sensibilities return. The disease is.for the first time felt, and tht^ 
patient screams with the pain. This result well illustrates one main effect 
of hypnosis, viz., to bring the organism into a more normal state. The 
deep organic anaesthesia of this patient was Mangerously abnormal ; the 
missing sensibility had first to be restored, although it might be desirable 
afterwards to remove the painful elements in that sensibility agAin, under, 
so to say, a wiser and deeper control. 

Another peculiarity eff interest for us in these anaesthesias lies in what 
I may term a partial regression to the vagueness of primitive irritability. 
The patient M., Dr. Janet tells us, has been for years totally anaesthetic. 

‘‘ UndeR certain circumstances, and particularly after she has long been 
kept in t^ie somnambulic state, she recovers fcr a time, but incompletely, 
tactile sensationf. Sometimes sensibility seems to return in the vague 
form of pain or^listrcss, with no distinctive sign. Her sensations* are in- 
definite ; heat, cold, a pinch, an object placed in h^r hands, — each of these 
stimuli prodfices Qnly a vague sense of* something disagreeable.” And 
even when the senst? of touch becomes more definiLe, confusion and error 
of localisation still persist, ^’hus may hysteria present to us in a few 
minutes a series of stages* through which our early ancestors have slowly 
travelled ; — stages to winch we may fall back in dementia, but through 
which only*n this (luasi-experiment which nature offers us can we see the 
spirit pass and repaes unmoved. 

214. W'lAt has been sai(J of Iiysterical defects of sensation might be 
repeated for motor defects. There, loo. the powers of which the supra- 
liminal self has lost control* continue to act in obedience to subliminal 
promptings. , 

“ I cannot in the least understand what is going on,” said Maria, when she 
entered the hospital [I q^otc Dr. Janet again]; “ for some time past I have 
been working in an odd way ; it is no longer 1 ^^ho am working, but only my 
hands. They get on pretty well, but I have no part in what they do. When 
it is over \ do not recognise my work at all. I see that it is all right ; but I 
feel that I am quite in japahlc of having accomplished it. If any one said, ‘ It 
is not you who did that!’ I would answer, ‘True enough, it is not I.’ When I 
want to sing it is impossible to me ; yet at other times I hear my voice singing 
the song very wsjl. It is certainly not I who walk; I feel like a balloon which 
jumj>s up r d down o.' itself. When I want to write I find nothing to say, my 
head is empt;^. and I must xc: my hand write what it chooses, ard it fills four 
pages, and if * ic is silly I cannot help it.” 
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“ The curious point is,” continues M- Janet, “that in this fashion she pro- 
duces some really good things. If she makes up a dress or writes a letter she 
sometimes shows real talent, but it is all done in a bizarre way. She looks 
absorbed in her work, but yet unconscious of it ; when she lifts her head she 
seems da/ed as if she was coming out of a dream, and does not recollect what 
she has b« eii doing. Her way of acting recalls what is said of men of genius 
who obey their inspiration without being themselves aware of accomplishing 
their masterpieces. . . . To take a humbler comparison, she acts as we occa- 
sionally do when we let our hand write of itself a word which we have forgotten 
how to spell. But what with ds is^ accidental is with her perpetual ; although 
she has still activity she has no longer the personal consciousness of this activity, 
and her acts therefore can no longer be called voluntary. . . . Some patients, 
on the other hand, will not or cannot abandon themselves to this autonuitic 
activity. They try to perforrrf the actions consciously and voluntarily, and then 
they fail altogether.” 

215. I pass on to one of M. Janet’s most acute observations ^ — a 
case where the difference between the faculty stilkat the command of the 
supraliminal personality and the faculty transmissible only by automatic 
im\)ulse from the subliminal self reaches its maximum point, and suggests 
some reflections of novel import. 

If we tell hemiplegics '^r amyotrophies to squeeze the dynamometer, 
wc get such figures as 5 and 10 , — very much what these hysterics manage 
to reach. But with the truly paralysetl such figures do not surprise us. 
Wc know that we arc dealing with im*potent persons whose every action 
shows their weakness. Ylut our hyi'Wrics who mark 5^and*7,oare by no 
means impotent ; they sew, they work, they carry burdens without any 
apiiarent trouble. C^lcstine, for instance, is a robust country; girl, accus- 
tomed to hard work, and still asking as a favour to be allowed to sweep 
and rub the floors. She is quick-tempered, and* when things do not go 
just as she likes she shakes the beds, changes their places, and hfts with one 
arm the wooden armchairs. She has terrible fits of passion ; and ?n some 
asylums where she has been she has soundly thrashed strong* men. Well, 
1 stop this young woman in the mid(5lc of her work, atid give her* the 
dynamometer to squeeze. To begin with, shq is absolutely anaesthetic on 
both sides of her body, and must needs at ilie instrument in order to 
be able to squeeze it at all. I have t.icd this experiment often ; and the 
<lynamometer generally marks () with the squeeze of her right hand, 5 with 
that of her left. Now I repeat that such inilicadons of feeble muscular 
power are in complete co:ttradiction with what I see her doing every' 
minute. 1 have made the trial myself, and although I can sq\ieezc the 
same dynamometer up to 50 , T cannot lift ami move the chairs and beds 
as Celestine does. ... It is clear that in the hysteric there is a special 
modification of muscular power when she. is madv, the subject of an ex- 
perijnent, when she is told to pay attention, and tv) sipi^eze an instru- 
ment with personal xoill in order to show her personal streng0. She can 
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then no longer get at her strength ; she cannot use it in this fashion ; 
albeit the strength is really there, and is lavishly expended in all the acts 
of common life when the patient is not thinking of it. What we have 
here is a defect not of muscle but of will/’ 

216 . The above examples, which might be greatly multiplied, especi- 
ally from French sources will suffice to give a notion of dissohitive 
hysterical processes, as now observed with closer insight than formerly, in 
certain great hospitals. But, nevertheless, these hospital observations do 
not exhaust what has recently been letynt of hysteria. Dealing almo^^- 
exclusively with a certain class of patients, they leave almost untouched 
another group, smaller, indeed, but equally instructive for our study. 

^Hysteria is no doubt a disease, but it is by no means on that account 
an indication of initial weakness of mind, any more than an Arctic ex- 
plorer’s frost-bite is an indication of bad circulation. Disease is a function 
of two variables : power of resistance and strength of injurious stimulus. In 
the case of hysteria, as ift the case of frost-bite, the inborn power of resist- 
ance may be unusually great, and yet the stimulus may be so excessive 
that that power may be overcome. Arctic explorers have generally, of 
course, been among the most robust of men. And with some hysterics 
there is an even closer connection between iifitial strength and destructive 
malady. For it^has often happened that the very feelings w'hich we regard 
as characteristic,^lly civilised, ciiaracteristically honourable, have reached a 
pitch of vividneriS and delicacy which exposes the^r owners to shocks such 
as the selfisl> clowp can never know. Ifr would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that all psycliical u|:>sets are due to vanity, to anger, to terror, to 
sexual pas^on. The instincts of personal cleanlmess and of feminine 
modesty are respqnsible 5pr many a breakdovrn of a sensitive, but not a 
relatively feeble organisation. The love of one’s fellow-creatures ami the 
Jove of Go(tl are responsible for many more. And why should it not be 
so? There exist fer many men and women stimuli far stronger than self- 
esteem or b(AUly desires, llumaq life rests more and more upon ideas 
and‘ emotions whose relation to the conservation of the race or of the in- 
div’idual is indirect and obccure. Feelings wliich may once have been 
utilitarian have develo])ed wholjy out of proportion to any advantage 
which they can gain for their possessor in the struggle for life. 'The 
dangers which arc now most siuulderiiigly felt are often no real risks to 
life or fortune. The aiifis most ardently pursued are often worse than use- 
less for man regarded as a mere over-runner df the earth. 

d’herc is thus real ps^*choIogicaI danger in fixing our conception of 
human character too low. Some essential lessons of a coin] -lex perturba- 
tion of personabty are apt t- be missed if we begin with the conviction 
that there is noticing before us Iau a study of decay. As I have more 
than once founi.1 nevd to maintain, it is his* steady advance, and neft his 
orcasioiia. ;f gression, wh- n makes the chief concern of man 

To this cle of the study ol hysteria Drs. Breuer and P>eud (in, e, 
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their S/ut//en iibcr Jdysieric, Leipzig, 1895) have made valuable contribution. 
Drawing their patients not from hospital wards, but from private practice, 
they have had the good fortune to encounter, and the penetration to 
understand, some remarkable cases where unselfish but powerful passions 
have pn ved too much for the equilibrium of minds previously well- 
fortified both by principle and by education. A somewhat detailed 
account of two of these cases may serve my purpose in this chapter in 
more ways than one. In thq first case we shall see the insistent idea in 
its most interesting form, midway between the unreachable subliminal re- 
miniscences, which give the signal (as in Janet’s cases) for hysterical 
attacks, and the supraliminal and recognised idee Jixe, which is the tor- 
ment of many waking existences. Nowhere have we a better example of 
the mutual eo 7 ivertii>ility of moral and physical sensations — the way in 
which an emotional idea may be symlndiscd for the sufferer by the affection 
of an external sense. Here is the converse process to psycho- therapeutics, 
a kind of psychical self-infection — self-suggestion in a powerful and a 
noxious form. 

In the second case to be here analysed we see a still stranger process 
of disintegration at w’ork. Here also the first symptoms are subliminal 
idtU\\ yixes, translating themselves into somatic symptoms, whose, origin is 
only rccovejcd by hclj) of the profounder memory of liyprft)tic trance. But 
with Friiiilein Anna these submergetl .ideas, these hidekn ulcers of the 
mind, become, so to say. Ct)?i fluent. We have a transition from iddes fixes 
to a secondary j)ersonality, dominated by those ideas, and sirfking into in- 
coherent insanity. Vet evxm from that depth a certain resolute firmness 
of the patient’s tempet, aided by Dr. Breuer’.s skill in suggestion, raises her 
( ’ce more, and replaces her uninjured among sane and* vigorous women. 

217 . Miss Lucy R., the heroine of the first case, was an English 
govc-rncss in the family of a (lerman manufacturer. She was thirty years 
of age, in ])crfcct health, excc])t for a local intlamiPialion of the nose. 
It is interesting to note that this local troiiblc probablv suggested the 
sipecial sense on which a hallucination could mc^st readily fix itself. 

The symptom for which Miss R. c(msuln?d IR. Freud was, in fact, a 
jier'^i-'tent iKillucinatory smell of /•;///// Careful incpiiry traced 
the origin iff this smell to a scene wneu the children ui.dcr her charge, 
alfectionately s\)orting with htu', had ;»\hjwed some yaidding which was on 
I he schoolroom lire to burn. It was n« -t obvious whv this incident should 
liave carried so much emoti<.uial impoii. Cradually the tnitb came out, 
.1 truth which Miss R. — and this is an ^^^.cntial ]')oint — had eenetvleii from 
hrrself with all the resolution of whit h she was capable. She h.ul un- 
consciously fallen in lo^cwith her emi lover, a widower, whose children 
she had promised their dying mother tt) care for aiwayc 'Fhc scene of 
the burnt pudding represented a moment at \rhich an ob^feure scruple of 
conscience urged her to quit Jier trust, to leave tliese childrNa, who were 
^lovv devoted to her, on account of something dimly felt to be unsuitable 
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in her own attitude of mind towards their father. When once this con- 
fession had been made — a confession new to herself as well as to the 
physician — the hallucinatory smell of burnt pudding disappeared. Its 
persistence had indicated that the emotional memory on which it was 
based had not, so to say, been absorbed into the general psychical circu- 
lation, but had remained encysted in the personality, a cause of pressure 
and distress. 

But now occurred a symptom which to a Jess skilful or patient observer 
would have seemed merely baffling and capricious, but from which D® 
PTeud drew a psychological lesson which illustrates with curious delicacy 
the .superposition of strata more and more segregated from waking con- 
sciousness. * 

As the scent of burnt pudding went ofT it became clear that another 
scent had underlain it, which still persisted — a sc ent of tobacco -smoke. 
It seemed impossible to trace the moment of origin of so everyday an 
odour. But by strong suggestions in a waking or lightly hyi)notised 
state, — placing his hand on the patient’s forehead, — Dr. Freud was able to 
evoke a stream of pictorial memory, closely analogous to crystal-vision. 
He called \fi)on her to picture thus the scene recpiired. Then slowly and 
fragmentarily a picture rises to the surface {auftaucht) . But it repre- 
sents only the Aming-room of her employer’s house, where she is waiting 
with the children for his return early dinner from the manufactory. 
^^And now,” ^he says, we are all sitting down af table— -the gtmtlemen, 
the French 'governess, the housekeeper, 'the children, and I. But this is 
just an everyday sc^ne 1 ” ‘Hlo on looking at the picture,” replies Dr. 
Freud, it' will develop and specialise itself.” “'I see that there is a 
guest, the head cashier, an old gentleman who loves the children like an 
uncle ; but he comes so often to dinner that there is nothing iimisual in 
his presence.” l^atience ! go on looking at the picture ; I am sure that 
something will happen.” ‘‘ Nothing particular happens. Nenv wc are 
rising from tat)le^; the childreii aro leaving the room, and are going into 
the *next room with the French governess and myself as they always do.” 
** Well, what next?” ^‘Ahl here is an unusual circumstance, and now I 
recognise the scene completely I As the children leave the room the 
cashier makes as though to kiss them. The father jumps up and calls 
out roughly, ‘ Don’t kiss^the children ! ’ I feel a kind of stab in my iieart. 
The gentlemen are smoking; hence it is thatjhe smell of cigars remains 
fixed in my memory.” 

The point is easy to understand. Ft was this harshness, pride, aloof- 
ness in the nature of the manufacturer, who treated thus roughly a subor- 
dinate who was also an old frie nd, which burnt itself upon the brain, as we 
say, of this other subordinate who had obscurely hoped that her employer 
had a gender and more accessible heart. She put aside the painful 
impression but the th( ught which was kept out of the supraliminal 
lodged in the hy]'r!Otic stratum. 
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'Fhe way to minister to a mind thus diseased was not hard to discover. 
There was nothing in this deep-hidden affection which was unworthy of a 
pure heart. There was only the maidenly shame at having, however 
secretly, entertained it for one who was above her in worldly fortune, and 
who was AOt juepared to respond. l>y sympathy, by suggestion, the tone 
of the affection was changed. ‘‘ Gewiss, ich liebc ihn, abcr das macht 
mir weiter nichts. Man kann ja bei sich denken und empfinden was 
man will.” With the disappearance of all personal claim or hope the 
Jove ceased to perturb, and the patient recovered health and spirits. 

218. Still more remarkable was the case of Fraulein Anna O., of which 
a brief record must now be given. Dr. Preucr asserts, and the details of 
the story support his view,«that Fraulein t). was greatly above the average 
standard in character, education, and physical vigour, ddiere was here no 
misere psychol(ff^i(]ue^ no thinness or feebleness in the original structure of 
the personality. Fraulein O. led an active and hap])y life ; her strongest 
attachment was to her father. Her thoughts (Wd not dwell on love or 
marriage (in the whole range of her hallucinations and delirium there was 
no trace of this), but she had great imaginative activity in day-dreams, the 
invention of stories, and the like. 

'The cause of her break-^lown lay in a long, distressing, anti , ultimately 
fatal illness^of her father’s ( t 880-8 1) when she was twevlty-one years old. 
She nuj-sed him with a passionate self-devotion, whiclx was, no doubt, 
unwise, but which can hardly be called morbiiL J Jer nervous system gave 
way, and a (piantity of hysterical <iffections set in. 'J'heje were headaches, 
strabismus, disturbances of sight and of speech, |]*<;sitive and negative 
l\aihicinations, the inrtuence of /V/Mv //avw, ^contractions, ana?*ithesi:e, 8:c. 
I'he condition of extreme instability thus induced, varying from hour to 
luair, gave rise at times to a secondary pcrsonai*ity which lay outside the 
primary memory. We thus have a very direct transition ffom isolated 
disturbances to a cleavage of the whole personality.* 

Distill bailees of spet ch may gi\c vpry delicate indications of internal 
turmoil of the personality ; and f'raulcin O.’s great linguistic gift made her 
perhaps the most interesting example on record of hysterical aphasia and 
parapliasia. Sometimes she was altog.ethcr speechless. Sometimes* she 
talked (German in the ungrammatical, negro-like flishior which so often 
accompanies trance or secondary states ; — well indicating, in my view, the 
incoherent character of the then operative control. Sometimes she spoke 
Fnglish, apparently believing it to be German, but understood German; 
sometimes she spoke Knglish and could not understand Gernrin. (^The 
Fnglish phrases of hers which Dr. Hreuer quotes are, be it noted, remark- 
ably neat and well chos^ n.) Sometime" she spoke French or Italian ; and 
in French or Italian states she had no memory of Kngl.sh states, and vice 
vennS. Sometimes, however, in an Knglish state ^>he cftuld understand 
French or Italian books ; but if she read them aloud she «\^ad them in 
Fnglish, apparently unaware that they weu not in that language. 
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The origin of this tendency to English was aftenvards explained in the 
hypnotic state. Each of the specific hysterical symptoms took its rise 
from some incident which had happened in hours of anxious anguish by 
her father’s bedside. In an hour of bewildered exhaustion she had 
suffered from a kind of half-waking nightmare, had striven to pray, could 
find no words, and had at last remembered only a line from an Fmglisli 
child’s hymn. This effort, with this casual result, seemed to have given a 
persistent suggestion of English speech, in a manner somewhat remind- 
ing us of the phrase which has been last uttered before aphasia sets iu,^ 
and which often persists for the aphasic as his single utterance. Through- 
out the year iS8i these symptoms continued, and as the time of year 
came round when she was fir^t taken ill, singular time-hallucination 
sprang up. This was, in fact, a duplex existence at two dates, reminding 
us of Louis Viv(§ (see Section 233 ) and some other hysterics who can be 
set back by artifice to a former period of their lives. Healthy hypnotic 
subjects, as I have seen* can sometimes be thus transported backwards, 
although in a less profound manner. 

219 . *^The two conditions,” says Dr. Breuer, no longer differed, as 
formerly, only in the fact that in the first condition she was normal and in 
the Seconal practically insane. For now in Ifcv first condition she lived, 
like the rest of il!l, in the winter of 18S1-S2, while in lier second condition 
she lived in the \^inter of i<S8o~8i^nnd in that state all that had happened 
subsequently was clean forgotten. Only the (ajnsc^’oiisness that her fither 
was dead seemed to persist throughout. ‘The set-back into the })ast year 
was so definite and srtrong that in lier new house she was subject to the 
hallucinatioa of her former bpdroom ; and wlien slfe wished to go to the 
door she ran to the stove, •which in her new room stood in the same place 
relativ'ely to the window as the door had sto<jd in the old room. The 
transition fr^m one state to another came on sj)ontaneoiisly, and could 
also be easily summoned up by means of any scnsr-imprcssion whicli 
vividly remin<?ed her of the Qrevioiis year. It was enough to hold before 
her An orange (cTranges had been her main food in her illness), to j)ut her 
back from 1882 to 1881. And this return to the past year took place in 
no ^ague or general fashion, but site lived each day through each corre- 
sponding day of the past winter. T discovered this in two ways : in the 
evening’s hypnosis she confessed day by day the troubles or illusions 
which had disturbed hef on the corresponding day of r88i, and also a 
private diary of her mother’s showed me th*e absolute accuracy of the 
external facts of the previo is winter as revived in the hvstorit al ill ision. 

It was curious to see hovv these revived psy^^hical stimuli exercised 
an effec: from tl e second co-irlition upon the first or normal condition. 
It happened, for instaia e, tiiat the [latient said to me laughingly in the 
morning site di 1 not know why, but she was angry with me. ’Fhftnks 
to the motii^^’s diary i foan ! out what was the matter, and i :imoved it b} 
Dalking it c i ’ h: the evening’s hypnosis. 1 had in peunt of fact gre itl> 
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angered the patient on that evening in the previous year. Or she said 
another day that there was something wrong with her eyes ; she saw 
colours untruly ; she knew that her dress was brown, but she saw it blue. 
Experiment showed that she could perfectly well distinguish tints on test- 
papers, aiid that the disturbance affected only her vision of the stuff of her 
dress. The reason was that on that day in the previous year she had been 
very busy with a dressing-gown for her father, made of the same stuff as 
this dress, but blue instead of brown.” 

* A most distressing inability drink came on in the summer of 1882, 
and lasted for six weeks, obliging the patient to live mainly on melons, — 
until it was discovered that this shuddering incapacity to swallow liquids 
was the result of a disgust texperienced at a like period in 18S1, at* the 
sight of a dog allowed to drink from an acquaintance’s glass. Fraulein O. 
had concealed this disgust at the time, out of politeness, but the unex- 
pressed loathing had so worked itself out in her organism, as to produce a 
kind of hydrophobic spasm when the subliminally remembered time of 
year came round. 

During the nights the ^‘ second condition,” which still reproduced the 
previous year, was dominant. Consequently, since the .family had 
changed houses since that dnte, the patient, if she woke in the night, was 
liable to g;-eater alarm than in the day, thinking, in thie loss of correc- 
tion frQin recent memories, that she had been carried^away from home. 
11iis awkwardness was ^averted by a suggestion from Dr. Brener that she 
could not open her eyes at nigkt ; although once wln^n she wept in her 
sloop lier eyelids were, so to say, forced open by the tears, and she was 
sei/eil with the same terror at her surroundings. . 

Here, as in so many cases, hypnotism showed itself the exact correla- 
tive, the specific antidote, of hysteria. Exactly the symptoms which 
hysteria had caused hypnotic suggestion could remedy. • Exactly the 
puzzles which hysteria had woven hypnotic suggestioni*could unlock. 

“The talking cure” or “ chimney;sweeping,” as Fraukfn O. called it, 
was practically equivalent to confession under hypnosis,^ Every evening 
Dr. Breuer hypnotised her, and then inquiried as to the origin of each 
sym['tom in turn. For each symptom ^there did exist such a momeilt of 
origin ; often a trivial accident originating a long and serious trouble. For 
instance, the “ macropsy and strabismus convergens ” which had long 
troubled the patient were traced to a moment w*lien her father asked her 
what time it was, and she,* looking hastily while she wept, saw the dial of 
her watch magnifietl and dislorlcil tliioug’i her tears. So sgon as the 
cause of each accident of this kind w:'o traced anti discussed, with special 
arguments to remove any self- blame thereto attaching, the perversion of • 
sensibility or of motricity disappeared, 'the isol.ued, hypertrophied 
memory was brought back, as I have said, in^o the general current ol the • 
psychical circulation. It is as though the past passage of lifi was re-lived, 
and altered in the re-living. 
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220 . In certain cases of Janet’s, indeed, a new and false, but helpful 
memory was substituted for the old distressing memory ; as where a hysteric, 
suffering from horror at the recollection of having been made to sleep as a 
child along with another child suffering from skin-disease, was persuaded 
by hypnotic suggestion that this other child had really been perfectly sound 
and well. In Fraulein O.’s case no deception was needful. All that was 
necessary was to make her see past events in their true proportion. The 
confession was cathartic f it cleared away the morbid products and 
strengthened the coherence of the sane personality ; it restored Frauleirw 
O. to mental and bodily vigour. 

“Wax to receive and marble to retain;” such, as we all have felt, is 
the human mind in moments of excitement which transcend its resistant 
powers. This may be for good or for evil, may tend to that radical 
change in ethical standpoint which is called conversion, or to the mere 
setting-up of some hysterical disability. Who shall say how far wc desire 
to be susceptible to stimiflus? Most rash would it be to assign any fixed 
limit, or to class as inferior those whose main difference from ourselves 
may be that they feel sincerely and passionately what wc feel torpidly, or 
perhaps only.affect to feel. “ 'I'he term degenerate,” says Dr. Milne Ikam- 
well, “is applied so freely and widely by som%? modern authors that one 
cannot help conciuding that they rank as such all who do not conform tu 
some primitive, savage type, possessing an im])crfectly developed nervous 
system.” Our “degenerates” may sometimes bt^ in truth progeneratr ; 
and their perUfrbat;on may mask an evolution which we or our children 
needs must traverse \A4hen they have shown the way. 

Let us p^usc for a moment and consider what ks here implied. We 
are getting here among tl^e hysicritpies (/ui mhicnt ic mondc, Wc have 
adv'anced, that is to .say,* from the region of iticcs fixes of a paltry or 
morbid type 40 the region of itiecs fixes which in themselves are reason- 
able and •honourable,* and which become morbid only on account of their 
relative intensiliy. Here is the debateablc ground between hysteria and 
genius 'fhe kind of genius which wc approach here is not, indeed, the 
purely intellectual form. Ratjier it is the “ moral genius,” the “ genius of 
sanctity,” or that “possession” by^some altruistic idea which lies at the 
root of so many heroic lives. 

The hagiology of all religions offers endless examples of this type. 
That man would hardly •be regarded as a great saint whose conduct 
seemed completely reasonable to the mass of mjtnkind. d'he saint in con- 
sequence i§ apt to be set unduly apart, whether for veneration or for 
ridicule. He is regarded eidier as inspired or as morbid : when in reality 
,all that his mode of life shows is that certain id/es fixes, in themselves of 
no unworthy kind, have obtained such dominance that their impulsive 
•action may take* retake, as accident wills, the step between fhe 
sublime ano ridi<'uiouL 

Martyrs, ’Oiosionaries, crusaders, nihilists, — enthusiasts of any kind 
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who are swayed by impulses largely below the threshold of ordinary con- 
sciousness, — these men bring to bear on human affairs a force more 
concentrated and at higher tension than deliberate reason can generate. 
'They are virtually carrying out self-suggestions which have acquired the 
permaner*: e of ideas fixes. Their fixed ideas, however, are not so isolated, 
so encysted as those of true hysterics. Although more deeply and 
immutably rooted than their ideas on other matters, these subliminal con- 
victions are worked in with the products of supraliminal reason, and of 
course can only thus be made fiffective over other minds. A deep sub- 
liminal horror, generated, say, by the sight of some loathsome cruelty, 
must not only prompt hallucinations, — as it might do in the hysteric and 
has often done in the refortner as well, — it must also, if it is to work* out 
its mission of reform, be held clearly before the supraliminal reason, and 
must learn to express itself in writing or speech adapted to influence 
ordinary minds. 

221. We may now pass from the first to the* second of the categories 
of disintegration of personality suggested at the beginning of this chapter, 
'rhe cases which 1 have thus far described have been mainly cases of 
isidiiiion of elements of ])ersonality. 'They have exhibiteeV minor de- 
tachments from the main jK^sonality, assuming a q\iasi -independent exist- 
ence either. as recognisable fixed ideas, or as the physical representations 
or somatic etjiiivalents of obscure fixed^ ideas, — as, for instance, persistent 
hallucinations or disturlyinces of smell or of sight. We have not dealt as 
yet with secondary /crsonalifies as such. There is, however,* a close con- 
nection between these two classes. We have seen »that in Kniulcin 0.*s 
case, fv)r example, it* kind of secondary ^state at times imervened — a 
It of bewilderment arising from confluent ideas fixes overrunning 
her whole personality. 'I’his new state was preceded or accompanied by 
something of somnambulic change. It is this new feature T)f which we 
have here a fir^t hint which seems to me of sufficient* importance’ for the 
diagnosis of my second class of psychical /disintegrations. • This second 
class starts from slcei)-wakings of all kinds, and incluOes all stage's of 
alternation of jiersonality, from brief sommrtnbulisms up to those per- 
manent and thorough changes which deserve the name of dimorphisms*. 

We are making here a transition somewhat resembling the transition 
from isolated bodily injuries to tho^c subtler changes of diathesis which 
change of climate or of nutrition may indue-. Something has happened 
which makes the organism* react to all stimuli in a new way. Our best 
starting-point for the study of these secondary states lies among the 
phenomena of draam. 

We shall in a later chapter discus.^ certain rare characteristics of 
dreams ; occasional manifestations in sleep of waking iaculty heightened, 
or of faculty altogether new.* We have now tO consider Ordinary dreams • 
in their aspect as indications of the structure ot our porsorvility, and as 
agencies which tend to its modificatioT\ 
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In the first place, it should be borne in mind that the dreaming state, 
though I will not call it the normal form of mentation, is nevertheless the 
form which our mentation most readily and habitually assumes. Dreams 
of a kind are probably going on within us both by night and by day, un- 
checked by any degree of tension of waking thought. This view — theo- 
retically probable — seems to me to be supported by one’s own actual ex- 
perience in momentary dozes or even momentary lapses of attention. The 
condition of which one then becomes conscious is that of swarming frag- 
ments of thought or imagery, which have apparently been going on com 
tinuously, though one may become aware of them and then unaware at 
momentary intervals ; — while one tries, for instance, to listen to a speech 
or to read a book aloud between sleep and waking. 

This, then, is the kind of mentation from which our clearer and more 
coherent states may be supposed to develop. Waking life implies a 
fixation of attention on one thread of thought running through a tangled 
skein. In hysterical prftients we see some cases where no such fixation 
is possible, and other cases where the fixation is involuntary, or follows a 
thread which it is not desirable to pur>ne. 

There ic, moreover, another peculiarity of dreams which has hardly 
attracted, sufficient notice from psychologist:?, but which it is essential to 
review when \ve^re dealing \vith fractionations of personal ity.<d I allude 
to their ^frc7//ia//\'^hi\rdctcr. In djeain, to begin with, we have an environ- 
ment, a surrounding scene which we have not, wittingly invented, but 
which we flild, as*it w'ere. awaiting our* entry. And in many cases our 
dream contains a cemversation in which we await with eagerness and hear 
with surprise the remarks of gur interlocutor, who ifiust, of course, all the 
time represent only another segment or stratum of ourselves. This dup- 
lication may become either painful or pleasant. A fev'crish dream may 
simulate th? confusions of insanity — cases where the patient believes 
himself to be two persons at once, and the like.'*^ On tlie other hand, a 
relatively coherent dream m^^y agreeably split off visual memories and 
imagination from the consciousness with which the dreamer identifies him- 
self. One may walk in dream through a picture-gallery criticising pictures 
whfeh another element of one’s p(irsonality has hung on the walls. Again, 
one may be able to identify a division of date between two mental strata ; 
the first stratum being j)uzzled by a scrap of memory which the second 
stratum retains. In otner cases one’s higher and one’s lower moral im- 
pulses may be arrayed against each other in dream ; the ilreamer identify- 
ing himst^lf sometimes with his worse, sometimes with his better impulse. 
These complications rarely cause the dreamer any surprise. One may even 
say that with the first touch of sleep the superficial unity of consciousness 
disappears, and that the dream world gives a truer representation than 
• 

^ On v’; , -nbiert SC" I -‘u P. ‘ ‘‘ Phi.C^sopIiy of .Mystici'>m/’ fdig. f rails., vol. i., /f/Jjvw. 

2 See n. t*.“ve»'S"»Ti's dicaiu (221 A). Nate . — 'riic lettering of cases refers totheii 
place in the A;,>p"n c- es. 
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the waking world of the real fractionation or multiplicity existing beneath 
that delusive simplicity which the glare of waking consciousness imposes 
upon the mental field of view. 

Bearing these analogies in mind, we shall see that the development of 
somnambulism out of ordinary dream is no isolated oddity. It is parallel 
to the development of a secondary state from idees fixes when these have 
passed a certain pitch of intensity. The sleep-waking states which develop 
from sleep have the charact^cristics which we should expect from their 
largely subliminal origin. They ure less coherent than waking secondary 
personalities, but richer in supernormal faculty. It is in connection with 
displays of such faculty — hypcraesthesia or teloesthesia — that they have been 
mainly observed, and that P shall, in a future chapter, have most need to 
deal with them. But there is also great interest simply in observing what 
fraction of the sleep-waker’s personality is able to hold intercourse with 
other minds. A trivial instance of such intercourse reduced to its lowest 
point has often recurred to me. When T was a boy another boy sleeping 
in the same room began to talk in his sleep. To some slight extent he 
answer me ; and the names and other words uttered — 1/arry, the hoat, 
v^Vc. — were appropriate to the day*s incidents, and would have been enough 
piovc to me, had I not Otherwise known, who the boy was.. But his 
few coherenrt remarks represented not facts but dreaming fancies — the boat 
/N’ ivaitifii^, and so fortin d'his trivial jpmble, I say, has^since recurred to 
me as precisely parallel »to many communications professing to come from 
dirscmbodied spirits. There are* other explanations, no dotibt, but one 
exj)lanation of such incoherent utterances would bo that the spirit was 
si)caking under conditions resembling thost* in which this s>leepirig boy 
sj»okc. • 

'I'here are, of course, many stages above this*. Spontaneous somnam- 
bnli^tic states become longer in duratum, more coherent in f:ontent, and 
may gradually merge, as in the well-known case of T*edida X. (see 231) 
into a continuous or dimorphic new pofsonaUty. * 

222. d'he transition which has now to be made is a very decided ‘one. 
We have been dealing with a class of secondary personalities consisting of 
elements e/notionaily selected from tlv total or [-iimary personality. 
have seen some special group of feelings grow to morbid intensity, until at 
la^t it dominates the sufferer’s mental being, cither fitfully or continuously, 
h(!i to such an extent that he is ^^a changed pcrso*n.” not precisely insane, 
hut quite other than he naas wlien in normal mental health. In such 
cases the new personality is of course dyeil in the morbid emotion. It 
is a kind of dramatic impersonation, say, of jealousy or of fear, 1 ke the 
case of demoniacal possession,” quoted frou' Dr Tai ct m the Appendix 
(222 A). In other respect^ the severance betv.C'''n ihe new and the 
old ^elf is not very profound. Dissociations <jf memory, Air instance, are ■ 
seldom beyond the reach of hypnotic suegesti in. d’he clc^iage has not 
gone down to the depths of the p: vchijal bei!’.g. 
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223. AVe must now go on to cases where the origin of the cleavage 

seems to us quite arbitrary, but where the cleavage itself seems even for 
that very reason to be more profound. It is no longer a question of some 
one morbidly exaggerated emotion, but rather of a scrap of the personality 
taken at random and developing apart from the rest. To recur to our 
physical simile, we are dealing no longer with a corn, a boil, a cancer, but 
with a tumour starting apparently from some scrap of embryonic tissue 
which has become excluded from the general development of the 
organism. r r 

The commonest mode of origin for such secondary personalities is 
from some access of sleep- waking, which, instead of merging into sleep 
again, repeats and consolidates itself, until it acquires a chain of memories 
of its own, alternating with the primary chain. 

An old case of Dr. Dyce’s forms a simple example of this type. 
Dr. Mesnet’s case also should be referred to here (see Appendices). In 
these instances the seebndary state is manifestly a degeneration of the 
primary state, even when certain traces of supernormal faculty are 
discernible in the narrowed psychical field. 

224. And here, as an illustration of a secondary condition purely 

degenerative, I may first mention states, althougli they 

belong too definitely to pathology for full discussion here. I,’ost-epile]Uic 
conditions may j;un ])arallel to almost all the secondary ])hases which we 
have described. They may to all outward se\ql.)lance closely resemble 
normality, — -•differing mainly by a lack of rational purpose^ and pcrha])S by 
a recurrence to tli« iiabits and ideas of some earlier moment in tlie 
patient’s history. Such a condition resembles some hyj)notic trances, and 
some factitious personalities as developctl by automatic writing. Or, 
again, the post-epileptic state may resemble a suddenly developetl Jlxr 
triumphing T)ver all restraint, and may prompt to serious crime, abhor- 
rent to the normal^ but premeditated in the morbid stale, 'rinue couUl 
not, in fact, T)e a better exiijnple.of the unchecked rule of middlo-lcvcl 
cenfres ; — no longer secretly controlled, as in hy]>notic trance, by tin? 
higher-level centres ; — whic^i centres in the epileptic arc in a state jiot 
me*rely of psychological abeyance, but of physiological exliauslion. 1 
give in an Appendix a remarkable narrative from the Zoist, wliich shows 
the inevitable accomplishment of a post-epileptic crime in such a way as 
to bring out its analogy Vith the inevitable working out of a i>ost-hy])uotit' 
suggestion (224 A) . * 

225. • d'he case of Ansel bourne, 'which 1 give next in an Appendix, 
is a very unusual one. It is perhaps safest to regard his change (rf 
personality as post-epilepHc^ aUhoiigh I know of no recxjrded parallel 
to the length of time during which the influence of the attack must have 
continue '■ff'ct on mind and character would suit well enough 
vuth thi h)0jothcsis. "Inc '‘Brown” personality showed the narrowness 
of interests and the uninquiring indifference which is common m such 
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states. Put on this theory the case shows one striking novelty, namely, 
the recall by the aid of hypnotism of the memory of the post-epileptic 
state. It is doubtful, I think, whether any definite post-epileptic memory 
had ever previously been recovered. On the other hand, it is doubtful 
whether serious recourse had ever been had at such times to hypnotic 
methods, whose increasing employment certainly differentiates the later 
from the earlier cases of split personality in a very favourable way. 
And this application of hypnotism to post-epileptic states affords us 
possibly our best chance — I do» not say of directly checking epilepsy, 
but of getting down to the obscure conditions which predispose to each 
attack. 

226. 'rhe two cases rej^Orted by Dr. Proust and M. Boeteaii quoted in 

the next Api)endices belong to the same general type as Ansel Bourne’s. 
I'hcre does not seem, however, to be any definite evitlence that the 
secondary state was connected with epileptic attacks. It was referred 
rather by the physicians who witnessed it to a* functional derangement 
analogous to hysteria, though it must be remembered that there arc 
various forms of epilepsy, which are not completely understood, and some 
of which may be overlooked by persons who are not famiKar with the 
symptoms. In both these £ases, again, the memory of the secondary 
states was yecovered through hypnotism. • 

227. » Anotlicr remarkable case that of the Rev. TJiomas C. 

Hanna, ^ in whom complete amnesia followed an accident. ^ By means of 
a method which Dr. Sidis (who studied the case) calls*‘‘ hyi^noidisation,” 
he was able to prove that the patient had all his lost* memories stored in 
his subliminal conscicjlisness, and could tei,nporarily recall them to the 
si*praliminal. By degrees the two personalities which had dev'elopcd 
since the accident were thus fused into one anel the patient was com- 
pletely cured. 

228. 'Phe next case 1 give (228 A) is one reported by Dr. Drewry. 
'Phis is of the “ ambulatory ” type, like Ansel Bourne’s^ bfit is remark- 
able in that it was aj)parently associated with a definite physical lesion — 
an abscess in the <'ar — the cure of which was follovved by the rapid return 
of the patient to his normal condition. There was also in this case an 
inherited tendency to eccentricity, if not to insanity. 

229. I may next cite a case in which the secondary state seems to 
owe its origination to a kind of tidal exhaustioi of vitality, as though 
the repose of sleep were not enough to sustain the weakened personality, 
which lapsed on alternate days into exhaustion and incoherence ^229 A). 

230. The secondary personalities thus far dealt with have been the 
spontaneous results of some form of misere psycholc^ique, of defective 
integration of the psychical Ipeing. We shall now see ihat when cohesion 
ts thbs relaxed a slight touch from without c u\ effect dissbeiations which, 

^ For full details of this, see Dr. Hori-s Sidis* tv'rk, ‘‘ I'hs F’sychology of Suggestion • 
a Research into the Subconscious Nature of Mar. and Society" (New York, 1898). 
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however shallow and almost playful in their first inception, may stiffen by 
repetition into phases as marked and definite as those secondary states 
which spring up of themselves, that is to say, from self-suggestions which 
we cannot trace. I quote in Appendices some examples of these fiictitious 
secondary personalities, drawn from Dr. Pierre Janet, the most ingenious 
and indefatigable of workers in this field. 

231. Up to this point the secondary states which we have considered, 
however startling to old-fashioned ideas of personality, may, at any rate, be 
regarded as forms of mental derangement or decay — varieties on a theme 
already known. Now, however, we approach a group of cases to which it 
is difficult to make any such definition apply. They are cases where the 
secondary state is not obviously a degeneration ; — where it may even 
appear to be in some ways an improvement on the primary ; so that one is 
left wondering how it came about that the man either originally was what 
he was, or — being what he w^as — suddenly became something so very 
different. There has be^n a shake given to the kaleidoscope, and no one 
can say why either arrangement of the component pieces should have had 
the priority. 

In the classical case of F^lida X. the second state is, as regards health 
and happiness, markedly superior to the first ‘(see 231 A). 

232. The ofd case of Ma)y Reynolds, which I next cite ^(232 A), is 
again remarkablo. in respect of tjie cliange of character involved. 'The 
deliverance from gloomy preoccupations — the fhildish insouciance of 
the secondaA' staR* — again illustrates tile difference l)ctween these aIIo~ 
tropic changes or reconstructions of j)erbonality and that mere predomi- 
nance of a morbid factor whiqh marked the cases of idee fixe and hysteiia. 
Observe, also, in Mary Rgynolds’s case the tendency of the two states 
gradually to coalesce apparently in a third phase likely to be preferable to 
either of thc*two already known. 

233. The next* two cases which I shall cite — Tunis Vive and ‘‘Sally 
Beauchamp ’’—while extremely different fnun each other, are amemg the 
inosf remarkable of all. In Louis Vivd we have the extreme example of 
dissociations dependent on \'ime-re/atio?is, on the special epoch of life in 
which the subject is ordered to find himself. My readers may liave wit- 
nessed the amusing hypnotic "xpcrimeiif which consists in putting back 
the adult into early childhood l;y ^mggestion — in making the grown man 
write round hand and play with his tin soldiers, the grown woman give 
a tea-party to her dolls. But Louis Viv<5, as will be seen in the detailed 
account in the Appendix to tins section, is put back into earlier stages of 
life in a much profounder way. .Among various conditions of his organ- 
ism — all but one of them implying, or at least simulating, some grave 
central lesion- - any given condition can be revived in a moment, and the 
whole gam :t of Changes rung on his nervous system as easily as if one Were 
setting back Ci forward a continuous cinematograph. It is hard to frame 
a theory of rnem ^ry which shall admit of these sudden reversions, — of 
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playing fast and loose in this manner with the accumulated impressions of 
years. 

234. Yet if Louis Viva’s case thus strangely intensifies the already 
puzzling notion of eenmesia — as though the whole organism could be tricked 
into forget ' ng the events which had most deeply stamped it — what are we to 
say to Dr. Morton Prince’s case of Sally Beauchamp,” with its grotesque 
exaggeration of a subliminal self — a kind of hostile bedfellow which 
knows everything and remembers everything — which mocks the emotions 
^nd thwarts the projects of the ordinary reasonable self which can be seen 
and known? The case must be studied in full as it stands (see 234 A) ; 
its later developments may help to unravel the mysteries which its earlier 
stages have already woven, n- 

235. I quote in full in the text the next case, reported by Dr. R. 

Osgood IMason (in a paper entitled Lhiplex Personality : its Relation to 
Hypnotism and to Lucidity,” in the Jourtial of the American Medical Asso- 
ciatioJiy November 30 th, 1895 ). ^I^son writes: — 

Alma Z. was an unusually healthy and intellectual girl, a strong and attrac- 
tive character, a leading spirit in whatever she undertook, whether in study, 
spurt, or society. From overwork in school, and overtaxed strength in a case 
ot sickness at home, her health was completely broken dovu'^, and after two 
yt-ars of grea\ suffering suddenly a second personality appeared. In a peculiar 
ciiild-lik5 and Indian-like dialect she annenmeed herself as “Twoey,” and that 
slie had come to help ‘‘Number One” in her suffering. The condition of 
• Number One *’ was at tliis time tnost deplorable : thcrowas great pain, ex- 
trenue debilit}', frecjuent attacks of synco])e, insomnia, ar^d a mercurial stoma- 
titis which had been kept up for months by way of medical treatment and which 
rr nlered it nearly impoftsililc to take nourishment in any form. “Twoey” was 
\i\.icious and cheerful, full of quaint and witty tall:, never lost consciousness, 
.uvl could take al)und.tnt nourishment, wliich she declared she mast do for the 
sal.e of “ Number One " Her talk was most (juaint and fascinating, but with- 
<'ui a trace of the acquired knowledge of the primary peisonality. She gave 
trecpient evidence of supranorm.al inteliiv,ence regarding events transpiring in 
the nt:ighbourhood. It was at tides time that the case came under my observation, 
and has remained so for the pa.st ten years. Four years later, under depressing 
eircumstances, a third j)er.sonaIity made its appearance and announced itself as 
“ 'Fhe Boy.” 'rids personality was entiiaiy distinct and ilifferent from citlierof 
the otliers. It remained the chit f alternating personality for four years, when 
“ Twoey ” again returned. 

Ail tliese j^ersonalities, ih.oiigh ahsoUnt'ly dideren* and characteristic, were 
lelightful each in its own wdy, and ••Tv.'ny” espccialh* was, and still is, the 
‘lelight of the friends who are j)ei nutted to .Vnov her, whenever she jpakes her 
appearance ; and this is always at times of unusual fatigue, mental excitement, 
or prostration ; then she conies and remains days :\t a time. The origin.d self 
retains her superiority when she is present, and th ' others are always ]H‘rfectly 
devoted to her interest and coijifort. •* Number One ” ’ as no personal know- 
ledg<? of either of the other personalities, but slie knows them^ well, and espe- 
cially “Twoey',*' from the report of others and from characteristic ietters which 

often received from her; and “Number One ’ greatly enjoys the spicy, 
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witty, and often useful messages which come to her through these letters and 
the report of friends. 

Dr, Mason goes on to say : — 

Here arc three cases [the one just given, that of another patient of his own, 
and that of Felida X.] in which a second personality — perfectly sane, thoroughly 
practical, and perfectly in touch and harmony with its surroundings — came to the 
surface, so to speak, and assumed absolute control of the physical organisation 
for long periods of time together. During the stay of the second person- 
ality the primary or original self was entirely blotted out, and the time so occif* 
pied was a blank. In neither of the cases described had the primary self any 
knowledge of tlie second personality, except from the report of others or letters 
from the second self, left where they could be fou»d on the return of the primary 
self to consciousness. The second personality, on the other hand, in each case, 
knew of the primary self, but only as another person — never as forming a part 
of. or in anyway belonging to their own personalities. In the case of both 
Felida X. and Alma Z., there was always immediate and marked improvement 
in the pliysical condition wdien the second personality made its appearance. 


236. The case of Mollie F'anchcr, of wduch I (luotc (in 236 A) such 
brief and imperfect account as is accessible, might have been one of 
the most;, instructive of all, had it been obseived and recorded with scien- 
tific accuracy — Hay, even with the most ordinary diligence aijd care. It 
is true that at tlje remote date when Miss Fancher’s phenomena, were at 
their best an observer both willing and capable would have been as hard 
to find amoflig professed sar'n/i/s as among professed spiritualists. And 
there is at least this# good point in the case, that the prohify of the whole 
group has always been held above suspicion. 'Fha indications of sui>er- 
normal faculty, which ocQur throughout the story, were not, at any rate, 
invented as a self-adverti5ement. Ami the sudden changes of personality, 
with a chikHsh character fitted to each, seem to stand niidw’ay between 
the transformational of I.ouis Vive, — each of them frankly himself at a 
different epd^h of life, — an^ thq ‘‘ pseudo-possessions ” of imaginary 
spirks with whicli we shall in a later chaj)ter have to deah 

237. 'Fhe case of Anna Winsor, next to be cited, goes so far further 

in ffs suggestion of interference fr^m without, that it presents to us, at any 
rate, a contrast and even conflict betw'cen positive insanity on the part of 
the organism generally with wise and watchful sanity on the part of a 
single limd, with w'hiclf that organism professes to have no longer any 
concern. • 

Perhaps, indeed, the conception w'hich this case suggests is not so 
much that of an external spirit intervening on the sufferer’s behalf, as of 
her own spirit, coexisting in gentleness and w'isdom alongside of all that 
wild organic excitement and decay. Of course I do not press so strange 
a notion : yet to lu) self, I must in fairness add, it is by no means 
ludicrous Jfideed, I think, that all these sudden changes a.td recupera- 
tions shoula tea' h us our inability to say deep even the severest 
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psychical lesion goes — whether there may not at the worst be that within 
us which persists unmutilated and untarnished through all confusion of 
the flesh. 

238. The case which I place last in this series, the “ Watseka 

Wonder,’’ must plainly be presented to the reader as a duplication of 
personality — a pseudo-possession, if you will — determined in a hysterical 
child by the suggestion of friends. Thus, I repeat, the story must for the 
present be offered and received. At a later stage, and when some other 
\^nders have become to us more familiar — not less wonderful — than now, 
we may perhaps consider once more what further lessons this singular 
narrative may have to teach us. ^ 

239. We have now bifefly surveyed a series of disintegrations of 
personality ranging from the most trifling idee fixe to actual alternations 
or permanent changes of the whole type of character. All these form a 
kind of continuous series, and illustrate the structure of the personality in 
conc ordant ways. There do exist, it must be added, other forms of modi- 
fied personality with which 1 shall not at ])rcsent deal. 'Those are cases 
where some telepathic influence from outside has been at work, so that 
there is not merely dissociation of existing elements, but apparent intro- 
dnciicm of a novel element, fiuch cases also p.ass through a long scries, 
from small phenomena of motor automatism up to trance and so-called 
possession. Ihit all this grouj) I mentiqn here merely i» order to defer 
their discussion to later c^iapters. 

'idle brief review already made%vill suffice to indicate ‘the complex and 
separable nature of the elements of human personality. Of course a for 
fulle r list might have been given ; many phenomena of actuhl insanity 
w.. lid need to be cited in any complete conspectus, lint hysteria is in 
some ways a better dissecting agent than any other where delicate psychical 
di'^<(!cialions are concerned. Just as the microscopist stains a parpcular 
ti^.^ue for observation, so does hysteria stain with definiteness, as it were, 
particular synergies — definite complexes af thought and actiop — more mani- 
festly than any grosser lesion, any more profound or persistent injury 
could do. Hysterical mutism, for instance (the* observation is Charcot’s^), 
^^iipjjlics almost the only cases where ike faculty of vocal utterance is 
Ut.u.ked in a quite isolated way. In aphasia dependent upon organic 
injury we generally find other word-memories attacked also, — elements of 
;’-graphy, of word-blindness, of word-deafness appear. In the hysteric the 
incapacity to speak may be tKc single symptom. So with aivaisthesiai : we 
find in hysteria a separation of sensibility to heat and to pain, possibly even, 
a separate subsistence of electrical scnsTollity. It is worth remarking here 
that it was during the hypnotic trance, which in delicacy of iliscriminaling 
power resembles hysteria, that^(so for as I can m ike nit) the distinctness 

the<ciTiperature-sense from the pain-sense was first observed. Ksdaile, 
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when removing tumours under mesmerism in Calcutta, noticed that patients, 
who were actually undergoing capital operations without a murmur, com- 
plained if a draught blew in upon them from an open window. 

240 . Nor is it only as a dissecting agent that hysteria can aid our 

research. There are in hysteria frequent acquisitions as well as losses of 
faculty. It is not unusual to find great hypersesthesia in certain special 
directions — of touch, hearing, perception of light, &c. — combined with 
hysterical loss of sensation of other kinds. This subject will be more 
conveniently treated along with the hyp^rajsthesia of the hypnotic tranc^. 
But I may note here that just such occasional quickenings of faculty were, 
in my view, almost certain to accompany that instability of psychical 
threshold which is the distinguishing charactcinstic of hysteria, since I hold 
that subliminal faculty habitually overpasses supraliminal. These also are 
a kind of capricious uiccs fixes ; only the caprice in such cases raises what 
was previously submerged instead of exaggerating what was previously 
emergent. • 

And from this point it is that our inquiries must now take their fresh 
departure. We in this work are concerned with changes which are the 
converse ofi hysterical changes. We are looking for integrations in lieu of 
disintegi^tions ; for intensifications of control, widenings of faculty, instead 
of relaxation, scattering, or decay. 

241 . SupiAiie, then, that iii a case of instability of the psychical 
threshold, — ready pernieability, if you will, of J.he psychical diaphragm 
separating the supraliminal from the •subliminal self, — the elements of 
emergence tend to increase and the elements of submergence to diminish. 
Suppose thmt the permeability depends upon the* force of the uprushes 
from below the diaphragsn rather than on the tendency to sink downwards 
from above it. We shall then reach the point where the vague name (T 
hysteria mii^t give place to the vague name of ,:^^enius. The uprushes from 
the subliminal self* will now be the important feature; the down-draught 
from the sufTraliminal, if it ^iW e^^ists, will be trivial in comparison. The 
content of the uprush will be congruous with the train of voluntary th.ought ; 
and the man of genius will+)e a man more caj)able than others of utilising 
for his waking purposes the sublipiinal region of iiis being. 

242 . Next in order to the uprushes of genius will come the uprushes 
of dream. All men pass normally and healthily into a second phase of 
personality, alternating*with the first. That is sleep, and sleep is charac- 
terised by those incoherent forms of subliminal uprush which we know as 
dreams.* It is here that our evidence for telepathy and teliesthesia will 
first present itself for discussion. Sleep will indicate the existence ot 
submerged facuUy of a rarCi tyi)e than even that to which genius has 
already testified. 

Ther are^ moreover, o’^her states, both spontaneous and induced, 
analogous tc sleep, and these will form the subject of my fifth chapter, 
that on Hypn* ism. Hypnotism, however, rloes not mean trance or 
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somnambulism only. It is a name, if not for the whole ensemble, yet 
for a large group of those artifices which we have as yet discovered for 
the purpose of eliciting and utilising subliminal faculty. The results of 
hypnotic suggestion will be found to imitate sometimes the subliminal 
uprushes genius, and sometimes the visions of spontaneous somnam- 
bulism ; while they also open to us fresh and characteristic accesses into 
subliminal knowledge and power. 

243. Further than this jjoint our immediate forecast need not go. 
liut when we shall have completed the survey here indicated, we shall see, 

I think, how significant are the phenomena of hysteria in any psychological 
scheme which aims at including the hidden powers of man. For much as 
the hysteric stands in compatison with us ordinary men, so perhaps do we 
ordinary men stand in comparison with a not impossible ideal of faculty 
and of self-control. 

For might not all the hysteric tale be told, mufalo nomine, of the whole 
race of mortal men? What assurance have we t\ieit from some of 

higher vision we men are not as these shrunken and shadowed souls? 
Siii)pose that we had all been a community of hysterics ; all of us to- 
gether subject to these shifting losses of sensation, these inexplicable gaps 
of memory, these sudden deibcts and paralyses of movement and of will. 
Assuredly w« should soon have argued that our actual jV^wers were all 
with which the human organism was ot could be endowed. We should 
have thought it natural ,that nervous energy should only just suffice to 
keep attention fixed upon the acti6n which at the moment we needed to 
])erform. We should have pointed out that our lack of sensation over 
large tracts of the body rarely led to positive injury ; but by \^hat means 
such injury was averted, by the action of what subjacent intelligence our 
skin was saved from steel or fire — of this we should have been too con- 
tent vdly ignorant even to ask the fiuostion. Nor, again, should we have 
been astonished at our ca])ricious Jack of power over bur organisms, our 
intermittent defect of will. We should Jiave Jield, and witji some reason, 
that the mystery as to how our will could ever move any limb of our 
bodies was far greater than the mystery as to \^hy certain limbs at cert.'xin 
moments fnilcd to obey it. And as fo? defects of recollection : — is the 
reader inclined to tliink that the hysterical memory could never have been 
accepted as normal? 'That some guess of a more continuous conscious- 
ness, of an identity unmoved and stable beneath the tossing of the psychic 
storm, must needs have been suggested by all those strange interruptions? 
— by the lapses into other phases of personality, by the compctfng fields 
of leminiscence, by the clean sweep and blank destruction of great dices 
and cantles of the Past? 1 ask in turn how much v.>f guess at an under- 
lying continuity has been suggested, I do not say to ^ue ]'.o^:)ular, but even 
to tin? scientific mind, by life broken as we know i< now? — by our nightly 
lapses into a primitive phase of pcrsonalliy? by the competihg fields of 
recollection which shift around the hypnotii. tranct*? by the irrecoverable 
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gaps in past existence when the sun*s ray or the robber’s bludgeon has 
struck too rudely on the skull? 

244 . Nay, if we had been a populace of hysterics we should have 
acquiesced in our hysteria. We should have pushed aside as a fantastic 
enthusiast the fellow-sufferer who strove to tell us that this was not all 
that we were meant to be. As we now stand, — each one of us totus, teres, 
atqt4c rotundus in his own esteem, — we see at least how cowardly would 
have been that contentment, how vast the^ ignored possibilities, the for- 
gotten hope. Yet who assures us tha^ even here and now we ha\>-* 
developed into the full height and scope of our being? A moment comes 
wh^n the most beclouded of these hysterics has a glimpse of the truth. 
A moment comes when, after a profound 'slumber, she wakes into an 
instant clair — a flash of full perception, which shows her as solid vivid 
realities all that she has in her bewilderment been apj:)rehending phantas- 
mally as a dream. *E^ oveipov S’avrtKa — virap. Is there for us also 
any possibility of a like resurrection into reality and day? Is there for us 
any sleep so deep that waking from it after the likeness of perfect man we 
shall be satisfied ; and shall see face to face ; and shall know even as also 
we are knoSvn? 

245 . ‘ But apart from these broader speculations, it will surely have 

become evident, as we have studied the evidence in this .chapter that 
human personality is, at any rate, i\ much more complex of forces 

than is compionly assumed, and is a complej^ moreover, which has 
hitherto been deult with only in crude, empirical fashion, h^ach stage, 
each method of disintegration, suggests a corresponding possibility of 
integrationT Two points haye been especially noficeablc throughout the 
chapter. In the 'first j)lace, we observe in many of the narratives some 
rudiment of supernormal j^erceptivity cropping up ; probably something 
in itsqlf useless, yet enough to indicate to us how great a reserve of 
untapped faculty iS latent at no great depth beneath our conscious level. 
In the secoiid place, we observe 4hat in the more recent cases, where it 
has* been possible to appeal, mainly through hypnotic suggestion, to the 
de^eper strata of the personality, that appeal has seldom been made in vain. 
In almost every case something •more has been thus learnt of the actual 
mischief which was going on, something effected towards the re-establish- 
ment of psychical stability. These disturbances of j)er.sonality are no 
longer for us — as they were even for the last generation — mere empty 
marvels, which the old-fashioned sceptic would often plume himself od 
refusing *to believe. (In <iie contrary, they arc beginning to be recognised 
as psycho-pathological prob](uns of the utmost interest ; — no one of them 
exactly like anothei, and no one of them without some possible a/er^'u into 
the intimate structure of man. , 

The ^ :rpc)se of :his bock, of course, is not primarily practical. It 
aims rathef ‘t the satisfaction of scientific curiosity as to man's psychical 
structure; estee ^Ing t/iat as a form of experimental research which the 
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more urgent needs of therapeutics have kept in the background too long. 
Yet it may not have been amiss to realise thus, on the threshold of our 
discussion, that already even the most delicate speculations in this line 
liave found their justification in helpful act ; that strange bewilderments, 
paralysing perturbations, which no treatment could alleviate, no drug 
control, have been soothed and stablished into sanity by some appropriate 
and sagacious mode of appeal to a natura medicatrix deep-liiddcn in the 
labouring breast. ^ 
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CHAPTER III 
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GENIUS 

Igneus est ollis vigor et coelestis oiigo 

Semin ibus, quantum non noxia corpora tardant 

Terrcnique hebetant artus moribundaque membra. 

— Virgil. 

300. In my second chapter I made no formal attempt to define that 
human personality which is to form the main subject of this book. I 
was content to take the conception roughly for granted, and to enter at 
once on the study of the lapses of personality into abnormal conditions, 
— short 6f the lowest depths of idiocy or *madness. From that survey 
it appeared that these degenerations could be traced to some defect 
in that central cC>ntrol which ought to clasp and integrate into steady 
manhood th^ hierarchies of living cells whicth compose the human 
organism. 'I'his iflsight into the SelPs decay was the needed prereiiuisite 
to our i)resent task~that of apprehending its true normality, and there- 
after of analysing certain obscurer ftcullies wliich indicate the line of 
its evolution during and, ‘after the life of earth. 

Strength and concentration of the inward unifying control— that must 
be the true normality which we seek ; and in seeking it we must remember 
how much of^psycKical operation goes on below the conscious threshold, 
imperfectly obejlient to any* supmliminal appeal. What advance can 
we make in inward mastery ? how far extend our grasp over the whole 
range of faculty with which we are obscurely endowed ? 

301. Human perfectibility*’^ has been the theme of many en- 
thusiasts ; and many utopian schemes of society have been and still 
are suggested, which p(^sliilate in the men and women of the future an 
increase in moral and physical health and vigour. And it is plain that 
in a broad and general way natural selection, sexual selection, and the 
advance of science are working together towards improvements of these 
kinds. But it is plain aFo that these onward tendencies, at least iu 
comparison with our desires and ideals, are slow and uncertain ; and it 
is possible to argue that the .pparent aflvance in our race is due merely 
to the improvement which science has effected in its material environment, 
and not t 'any real development, during the liistorical period, in the 
character (‘r "iculties of uaj' himself. Nay, since we have no means 
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of knowing to what extent any genus has an inward potentiality of 
improvement, it is possible for the pessimist to argue that the genus homo 
has reached its fore-ordained evolutionary limit ; so that it cannot be 
pushed further in any direction without risk of nervous instability, sterility, 
and ultimate extinction. Somewhat similarly (it might be urged) you 
cannot do uesticate some wild tribes of animals (perhaps some wild tribes 
of men) without checking their fertility ; and even among animals most 
susceptible to domestication,, and to the induction of varieties in the 
(domesticated state, — as, for instance, pigeons, — you cannot at present 
exaggerate fantail or pouter beyond a certain limit without bringing on 
a fragility of constitution which would soon extinguish the over pressed 
variety. Some dim apprehetision of this kind lends plausibility to many 
popular diatribes. Dr. Max Nordau*s works afford a well-known example 
of this line of protest against the present age as an age of overwork and 
of nervous exhaustion. And narrowing the vague discussion to a some- 
what more definite test. Professor Lombroso and other anthropologists 
have discussed the characteristics of the man ofgenius’*; with the result 
of showing (as they believe) that this apparently highest product of the 
race is in reality not a culminant but an aberrant manifestatioft ; and that 
men of genius must be classtid wuth criminals and lunatics, as persons in 
whom a w’aiit of balance or completeness of organisation lias led on to an 
over-development of one side of they: nature ; — helpful or injurious to 
other men as accident rfnay decide. , 

302. On this point I shall join issue ; and I shall suggest, 'on the other 
hand, that Genius — if that v^aguely used word is to receive anything like a 
psychological definition — should rather be regarded as a poweV of utilising 
a wider range than other men can utilise of faciildes in some degree innate 
ir all ; — a power of appropriating the results of subliminal mentation to 
subserve the supraliminal stream of thought ; — so that an**' inspiration 
of Genius ” will be in truth a subliminal upnish, an Emergence into the 
current of ideas which the man is consciously mnnipylaPing of other 
ideas which he has not consciously originated, but which have sheiped 
themselves beyond his will, in profounder regions of Jiis being. 1 shall 
urge that there is here no real departure* from normality ; no abnormality, 
at least in the sense of degeneration ; but rather a fulfilment of the true 
norm of man, with suggestions, it may be, of something supernormal ; — of 
something which transcends c^xisting normality as an advanced stage of 
evolutionary progress transcends an earlier stage. 

303. But before proceeding further 1 wish to guard againsPa possible 
niisapj)rehension. I shall be obliged in this chiipter to dw’cll on N'aluable 
aid rendered by subliminal mentatii^n : but I do not mean to imply that 
such mentation is ipso fu lo ^^/periorio supraliminal, or even that it covers 
a large proportion of practically useful human achiev'emen*. When I say 
‘‘ The (lifferentia of genius lies in an increa..ed control oveV subliminal 
mentation,” I express, I think, a w'cll-evidenccd thesis, and I suggest an 
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important inference, namely, that the man of genius is for us the best type 
of the normal man, in so far as he effects a successful co-operation of an 
unusually large number of elements of his personality — reaching a stage of 
integration slightly in advance of our own. I'hus much I wish to say : 
but my thesis is not to be pushed further : — as though 1 claimed that all 
our best thcnight was subliminal, or that all that was subliminal was poten- 
tially ** inspiration.” 

Hidden in the deep of our being is a rub^)ish-hcap as well as a treasure- 
house ; — (legenerations and insanities as* well as beginnings of higher de- 
velopment ; and any prospectus which insists on the amount of gokl to be 
had^for the washing should describe also the mass of detritus in which the 
bright grains lie concealed. The range of the subliminal is wide : nor 
will it be waste of time if I pause here to expound it. 

The distinction, then, between supraliminal and subliminal, — between 
intra-marginal and extra-marginal ; — in short, between the thoughts and 
sensations which fall witliin our ordinary waking consciousness and those 
which find place beneath or outside it, — cannot possibly be a distinction 
at once applicable to practical ends ; — as though (for instance) one were 
able to say*at once that the subliminal idea or impulse was always wiser 
than the supraliminal. On the contrary, thef basis of the distinction is, as 
1 have just said, a purely i)sychological one: it is founded oni the attempt 
to analyse the i^elation of one fhain of memory to another ch.ain of 
memory, of ope type to another type of human, ])erccption and faculty. 
Our siinplest*observation indeed must bb that //m/ whicli extends 
the threshold, beyojiH the margin of a field of consciousness spot iali^od fin* 
our ordinary needs, will ]:>robaJ.)ly be both more extensive and more misceb 
laneous than which is* contained within those limits. The range (^i* our 
subliminal mentation is more extended than the range of our su[)ralimina]. 
At one end ot the scale we find (frcdms , — a normal subliminal ju-oduct, but 
of less practical valfle than any form of sane supraliminal thought. At the 
other end of*the scale we fiivl that the rarest, most i)re(:ious kn('»v,icdgr 
combs to us from outside the ordinary field, — through the eminently sub- 
liminal processes of tc]cj)athy, tclicstlu.-sia, ecstasy. Anri between tlicse 
two extremes lie many subliminal [U'odurts, varying in value n<'C(U*<Iing to 
the dignity and trustworthinc-.s of the subliminal mentation concerned. 

304 . d'his last phrase, — inevitably obscure, — may be illustrated by refer- 
ence to that hierarchical rirrangement of action and jx'rrcptiou 

which Dr. Hughlings Jackson has soused as to clear uj> miK'h juevious co]i~ 
fusion of \hought. Following him, wc now speak of highest-level la^rvc- 
centres, governing our higlK st, most comjdcx thought and will : of 'nlddle- 
level centres, governing rntnemeius of voluntary muscles, and the like ; and 
of lowest level ce itrcs (whir'n di)in mj' point o/ view are purely subliminal ), 
governing those* automal ic ])rocesscs, as lespiration and cir<ailntion, \v'hirh 
are independent of onscinus rule, but necessary to the maintenjnee ol 
life. We caj' roughly ji ig.* from the nature of any obs Tved action 
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whether the highest-level centres are directing it, or whether they are 
for the time inhibited, so that middJc-level centres operate uncon- 
trolled. 

Thus ordinary speech and writing are ruled by highest- level centres. 
But when an epileptic discharge of nervous energy has exhausted the 
highest-le\ 'I centres, we see the middle-level centres operating unchecked, 
and producing the convulsive movements of arms and legs in the fit.” As 
these centres in their turn become exhausted, the patient is left to the 
guidance of lowest-level centres alcyne ; — that is to say, he becomes comatose, 
though he continues to breathe as regularly as usual. 

Now this series of phenomena, — descr.nditigxn coherence and co-ordina- 
tion from an active consensifs of the whole organism to a mere automatic 
maintenance of its most stably organised processes, — may be pretty closely 
paralleled by the series of subliminal phenomena also. 

Sometimes we seem to see our subliminal perceptions and faculties 
acting truly in unity, truly as a Self ; — co-ortlmatc*d into some harmonious 
inspiration of genius,” or some profound and reasonable hypnotic self- 
reformation, or some far-reaching supernormal achievement of clairvoyant 
vision or of self-projection into a spiritual world. Whatever of subliminal 
personality is thus acting cc^responds with the highest-level centres of 
siipraliminaljife. At such moments the siildiminal represents (as I believe) 
most nearly what will become the sun^ivini; Self. « 

But it seems that thi,s degree of clarity, of integration, cannot be long 
preserv'ed. Much oftener we fincJ the subliminal perceptions hud faculties 
acting in less co-ordinated, less coherent ways. We tove products which, 
while containing traces*of some faculty beyond our common scope, involve, 
nevertheless, something as random and meaningless as the discharge i.'f the 
U'’.('ontrollcd middle-level centres of arms and legs in the e]hleptic fit. We 
L:et, in short, a series of phenomena which tlic term drca??i-intc seems best 
to describe. • 

In the realm of genius, -of uprustl'ies gf thought and •feeling fuse<l 
])eneath the conscicnis threshold into artistic sha])e, — w’e get no lohgor 
inasteri)ieces but half-insanities, — not the Sislim* Madonna, but A\hcrt/’s 
Vision of the (luillolined Head; not Ku/da Kha?u but the disordered 
opium dream, ddiroughout all the work of William Blake (1 should say) 
we sec the subliminal self hashing for moments into unity, then smouhler- 
ing again in a lurid and scatters d glow. * 

In the realm of hypnoti*sm, again, we sink from the reasonable sclf- 
■uggestion to the platform exi>eriments,” — the smelling of ammonia, the 
m ating of tallow candies ; — all tl\e trick- whir.U show a profound control, 
hut not a zi.dsc control, over the arcana of organic life. L speak, of r airsc, 
of the subject’s oiun cor.’.rol '^ver his organism ; for in the last resort it is 
and not his hypnotiscr who really exercises that diicrii\*e power. And 
1 compare these tricks of middle-level sublimmal centres to the poweriul 
yet irrational control which the mukilc-level ccnties i tiling the epileptic s 
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arras and legs exercise over his muscles in the violence of the epileptic 
attack. 

And so again with the cudtomatisfns which are, one may say, the subliminal 
seifs peculiar province. Automatic script, for instance, may represent 
highest-level subliminal centres, even when no extraneous spirit, but the 
automatist’s own mind alone, is concerned. It will then give us true tele- 
pathic messages, or perhaps messages of high moral import, surpassing the 
automatist’s conscious powers. But much pftener the automatic script is 
regulated by what I have called middle» level subliminal centres only 
and then, though we may have scraps of supernormal intelligence, we have 
confusion and incoherence as well. We have the falsity which the dis- 
gusted automatist is sometimes fain to ascribe to a devil ; though it is in 
reality not a devil, but a dream. 

And hence again, just as the epileptic sinks lower and lower in the fit, — 
from the incoordinated movements of the limbs down to the mere stertor- 
ous breathing of coma,— so do these incoherent automatisms sink down at 
last, through the utterances and drawings of the degenerate and the para- 
noiac, — through mere fragmentary dreams, or vague impersonal bewilder- 
ment, — intd the minimum psychical concomitant, whatever that be, which 
must co-€xist with brain-circulation. • 

305. Such is the apparent parallelism ; but of course no knowledge of 
a hierarchy of the fiimiliar forms of nervous action can really exjds'in to us 
the mysterious nuctuations of subliminal power. , When we speak of the 
highest-levcrand other centres which gdvern our supraliminal being, and 
which are fitted to*direct this planetary life in a material world, we can 
to some extent point out actyal brain-centres whofte action enables us to 
meet those necrls. What arc the needs of our cosmic life vve do not 
know ; nor can we indicate any point in our organism (as in the solar 
plexus,^’ or The like), which is adapted to meet them. We cannot even 
either affirm or derty that such spiritual life as we maintain while incarnated 
in this materfal envelope invalves any physical concomitants at all. 

Vor my ]jart, I feci forced to fall back uj)on the old-world conception of 
a soul which exercises an infpcrfcct and fluctuating control over the organ- 
ism ; and exercises that control,- I would add, along two main channels, 
only partly coincident — that of ordinary consciousness, adapted to the 
maintenance and guidance of earth-life ; and that of subliminal con- 
sciousness, adapted to fne maintenance of our larger spiritual life during 
our confinement in the flesh. 

We nten, therefore, cla//si tenebris et carcerc ccrco, can sometimes widen, 
as we must sometimes narrow, our outlook on the reality of things. In 
mania or epile])sy we lose control even of those highest-level supraliminal 
centres on which our rational earth-life dcpciyls. But through automatism 
and in trance a*nd allied slates we draw into supraliminal life some rivulet 
from the ^ ndercurrMit stream. If the subliminal centres which we thu> 
impress into waking crdi.e correspond to the 7niddlc- level they 
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may bring to us merely error and confusion ; if they correspond to the 
highest-level, they may introduce us to previously unimagined truth. 

It is to work done by the aid of some such subliminal up rush, I say 
once more, that the word genius *’ may be most fitly applied. A work of 
genius,” indeed, in common parlance, means a work which satisfies two 
quite dislMct requirements. It must involve something original, spontan- 
eous, iinteachable, unexpected j and it must also in some way win for itself 
the admiration of mankind. . Now, psychologically speaking, the first of 
♦hese requirements corresponds to a real class, the second to a purely 
accidental one. What the poet feels while he writes his poem is the psy- 
chological fact in /[/s history ; what his friends feel while they read it jnay 
be a psychological fact \v^ their history, but does not alter the poet’s 
creative effort, which was what it was, whether any one but himself ever 
reads his poem or no. 

And popular phraseology justifies our insistence upon this subjective 
side of genius. Thus it is common to say that ‘‘ Hartley Coleridge ” (for 
example) was a genius, although he never produced anything worth 
speaking of.” Men recognise, that is to say, from descriptions of Hartley 
Coleridge, and from the fragments which he has left, that*ideas came 
to him with what 1 have tbnned a sense of subliminal uprifsh, — with 
an authentic, although not to us an instructive, inspiration. 

As psychologists, I maintain, we are bound to base our definition of 
genius upon some critcrk)n of this strictly psychological kind, rather than 
on the external tests which as artists or men of letters We should employ ; 
--and which consider mainly the degree of delight which any given 
achievement can bestdw upon other men. . I'he artist will speak of the 
pictorial genius of Rajihael, but not of Haydon / of the ■dramatic genius of 
uiicille, but not of Voltaire. Yet Haydon’s Autobiography — a record 
of tragic intensity, and closing in suicide — shows that the tame yet con- 
torted figures of his “ Raising of Lazarus ” flashed updn him with an over- 
maLstering sense of direct inspiration. Voltaire, again^ writes to the 
president Htlmault of his unreadable tragedy Caiilina : Five acts in a 
week ! I know that this sounds ridiculous ; but if men could guess what 
entliusiasm can do, — how a poet in spitt* of himself, idolising his subject, 
dev(j-',re<l by his genius, can accomplish in a few days a task for which 
without that genius a year \vould not suffie.e in a word, si scirrnf donum 
Dri^ — if they kne7a the gift God, — dieir astonishment might be less than 

It must be now.” I do not shrink from these extreme instances. It would 
be absurd, of course, to place Flaydon’s Raising of I^azarus ” iii the same 
artistic class as Raphael’s “ Madonna di San Sisto.” Rut in the same 
psycho togical class I maintain that both works must be placed. F'>r each 
painter, after his several kiud, there uas the same inwaid process, — the 
same sense of subliminal uj'»rush ; — that extension, iu other words, of 
rnental concentration which draws into immediate cognisance^ some work- 
ings or elements of the hidden self. 
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Let me illustrate this conception by a return to the metaphor of the 
conscious spectrum *’ to which I introduced my reader in the first 
chapter. I there described our conscious spectrum as representing but a 
small fraction of the aurai sip?i/>licts i^nis, or individual psychical ray ; — 
just as our visible solar spectrum represents but a small fraction of the 
solar ray. And even as many waves of ether lie beyond the red end, and 
many beyond the violet end, of that visible spectrum, so have I urged 
that much of unrecognised or subliminal fagulty lies beyond the red (or 
organic) end, and much beyond the vk)lct (or intellectual) end of my 
imaginary spectrum. My main task in this book will be to prolong 
the ^psychical s]jectrum beyond either limit, by collecting traces of 
latent faculties, organic or transcendental just as by the bolometer, 
by fluorescence, by other artifices, physicists have i)rolonged the solar 
spectrum far bevond cither limit of ordinary visibility. 

306. Put at present, and before entering on that task of rendering 
manifest supernormal faculty, I am considering what we ought to regard 
as the normal range of faculty from which we start ; — what, in relation to 
man, the words norm and nortnal should most reasonably mean. 

The wold piorpual in common speech is used almost indiffcrenlly to 
imply either of two things, which may be ver^" different from each other — 
conformity to a standard and position as an average betwee-n extremes. 
Often indeed the* average constitutes the standard — as when a gas is of 
normal density : or is practically equivalent to tUe standard — as when a 
sovereign is of no?mal weight. Tut whmi we come to living organisms a 
new factor is introditced. Jafe is change ; each living organism changes ; 
each generation differs from i/.s ])redeccssor. lb a.^sign a fixed norm to a 
changing species -is to shoot point-blank at a flying bird. I'he actual 
average at any given moment is no ideal standard ; rather, the furthest 
evolutionary *tagc now reached is tending, given stability in the environ- 
ment, to become tHe average of the future. Human evolution is not so 
simple or so ^conspicuous a thing fis the evolution of the ]>outer [)igee'n. 
l>ut*it would be rash to affirm tiuit it is not even swifter than any variation 
among domesticated anim.'fls. Not a hundred generations separate us 
from the dawn of history ; — about as many generations as some microbes 
can traverse in a month; — about as many as separate the modern Derby- 
winner from the war-horse of Cnistavais Adolphus. Man’s change lias been 
less than the horse’s change in physical conUnir, — probably only because 
man has not l^een specially bred with that view ; — but taking as a test 
the powcf of sclf-ada])tation to environment, man has traversed in these 
thirty centuries a wider arc of evolution than separates the race-ho*sc from 
the eohippus. Or if we go back furtlier, and to the primal germ, we see 
that mai/s ancestors must have varied faster gthan any animal’s, siiu.e they 
hav^e travelled farthest in the same time. They have varied also in the 
greatest nurfiber of Hrections ; they have evoked in greatest muitiplicity 
the unnumber :d faculiies iat> Tit in the irritability of a speck of slime. Of 
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all creatures man has gone furthest both in differentiation and in integra- 
tion ; he has called into activity the greatest number of those faculties 
which lay potential in the primal germ, — and he has established over those 
faculties the strongest central control. I’hc process still continues. 
Civilisation adds to the complexity of his faculties ; education helps him 
to their c ncentration. It is in the direction of a still wider range, a still 
firmer hold, that his evolution now must lie. I shall maintain that this 
ideal is best attained by the man of genius. 

• Let us consider the way in which the maximum of faculty is habitually 
manifested ; the circumstances under which a man does what he has never 
supposed himself able to do before. We may take an instance where the 
faculty drawn ujjon lies only a little way beneath the surfice. A man, we 
say, outdoes himself in a great emergency. If his house is on fire, let us 
suppijse, he carries his children out over the roof with a strength and 
agility which seem beyond his own. That effective impulse seems more 
akin to instinct than to calculation. We hardly Icnovv whether to call the 
act reflex or voluntary. It is performed with almost no conscious inter- 
vention of thought or judgment, but it involves a new and complex 
adaptation of voluntary muscles such as would need habitually the man’s 
most careful thought to plaiv» and execute. From the point of .view here 
taken the action will appear to have been neither reflex nor voluntary in 
the unUnary sense, but subliminal ; — a subliminal uprysh, an emergence 
of hi<hlen faculty, — of r^erve co-ordinations potential in his organism, but 
till now unused, — which takes command of the man and guides his action 
at the moment when his being is deeply stirred. » 

This stock instance of a man’s possible behaviour in moments of great 
sical risk does liut illustrate in a gross and (devious jnaniier, and in the 
! ;;tor region, a phenomenon which, as I hold, I’s constantly occurring on 
a smadler scale in the inner life of most of us. We identic ourselves for 
tlie most part with a stream of voluntary, fully conseix^us ideas, — ^cerebral 
movements connected and i)urposive ys the, movement of the hand which 
records them. Meantime we are aware also of a substratum of fragment- 
ary, automatic, liminal ideas, of which we take small account. These are 
bubbles that break on the surflice ; buUcvery now and then there is a*stir 
amoi'g them. 'There is a rush upwards as of a sulv(]ucous spring; an in- 
s]flration flashes into the mind for which our conscious et‘fl.:>rt has not pre- 
pared us. This so-called insp. ration may in itsc/f be trivial or wortliless ; 
but it is the initial stage of a phenomenon to which, when certain rare 
attributes arc also present, the name of genius will be naturally given. 

I am urging, then, that where life i. concerned, and where, therefore, 
change is normality, wc ought to place our norm somewhat ahead of the * 
average man, though on the ^evolutionary track which our race is pursuing. 

I have suggested that that evolutionary track is at present leading him in * 
the direction of greater complexity in the perceptions which he torms of 
things without, and of greater concentration in his own will and thought, — 
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in that response to perceptions which he makes from within. Lastly, I have 
argued that men of genius, whose perceptions are presumably more vivid 
and complex than those of average men, are also the men who carry the 
power of concentration furthest; — reaching downwards, by some self- 
suggestion which they no more than wc can explain, to treasures of latent 
faculty in the hidden Self. 

307 . I am not indeed here assuming that the faculty which is at the 
service of the man of genius is of a kind different from that of common 
men, in such a sense that it would need ^to be represented by a prolongai 
tion of either end of the conscious spectrum. Rather it will be repre- 
sented by such a brightening of the familiar spectrum as may follow upon 
an intensification of the central glow. *• 

'I'he solar spectrum itself, as all know, is by no means a uniform or con- 
tinuous band of coloured light. It contains many dark lines, whore some 
element held in vaporous suspension absorbs the special line of light winch 
the still hotter vapour oPthat same element characteristically emits. Still 
more dimmed and interrupted are the spectra of some other stars. Hands 
and bars of comparative darkness stud their dispersed light. Even thus 
the spectrum of man’s conscious faculty is not a continuous but a banded 
spectrum. There are groups of the dark hues of obstruction and in- 
capacity, and even in the best of us a dim unecpial glow. r 

It will, then, the special characteristic of genius that its ujwushes of 
subliminal faculty will make the bright parts of thejiabitual spectrum more 
brilliant, will 4:indl^ the dim absorption- Iftinds to fuller brightness, and will 
even raise quite dark lines into an occasional glimmer. Hut if, a^) I be- 
lieve, we can best give to thc^ idea of genius some* useful distinctness by 
regarding it in some such way as this, wc shall find also that genius will fall 
into line with many other sensory and motor automatisms to which the 
word could n/TT’natu rally be applied. (Rmius represents a narrow selection 
among a great many cognate phenomena ; — among a great manvuprushes 
or emergeneef or subliminal fj^cult); both within an<l beyond the limits of 
the ordinary conscious spectrum. 

It will be more convenient to study all these together, under the Invading 
of Sensory or of motor automatisna. It will then be seen that there is no 
kind of perception which may not emerge from beneath the threshold in an 
indefinitely heightened form, with just that convincing suddenness of impres- 
sion which is described By men of genius as characteristic of their highest 
flights. Isven with so simple a range of sensation as that which records 
the lapse df time there are subliminal uprushes of this type, and we shall 
see that a man may have a sudden and accurate inspiration of what o’clo('k 

• it is, in just the same way as Virgil might have an inspiration of the second 
half of a difficult hexameter. 

• 308 . For tlfe purpose of present illustration of the workings of genius 
it seems well, to ehooie a kind of ability which is quite indisputable, and 
AVijich also aujuits of som degree of quantitative mcasureme it. I would 
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choose the higher mathematical processes, were data available ; and I may 
say in passing how grateful I should be to receive from mathematicians 
any account of the mental processes of which they are conscious during 
the attainment of their highest results. Meantime there is a lower class of 
mathematical gift which by its very specialisation and isolation seems likely 
to throw 'ight on our present inquiry. 

During the course of the present century, — and alas ! the scientific 
observation of unusual specimens of humanity hardly runs back further, or 
jo far, — the public of great cilies Jhas been from time to time surprised and 
diverted by some so-called ‘‘calculating boy,’* or “ arithmetical prodigy,” 
generally of tender years, and capable of performing “in his head,” and 
almost instantaneously, proWems for which ordinary workers would require 
pencil and paper and a much longer time. In some few cases, indeed, the 
ordinary student would have no means whatever of solving the problem 
which the calculating boy unriddled with case and exactness. 

The especial advantage of the study of aritlumetical prodigies is that 
in their case the subjective impression coincides closely with the objective 
result. The subliminal computator feels that the sum is right, and it zs 
right. Forms of real or supposed genius which are more interesting are 
apt to be less undeniable. , 

An American and a French psychologist ^ hav^e collected such hints and 
explanq^tions as these prodigies have given of their methods of working ; 
methods which one might naturally hope to find useful in oixlinary educa- 
tion. The result, however, has buen very meagre, and thp records left to us, 
imperfect as they are, are enough to show that the, main and primary 
achievement has in fact been subliminal, while conscious or .supraliminal 
effort has sometimes been wholly absent, sometimes has supervened only 
idter the gift has been so long exercised that the accesses between dilferent 
strata have become easy by frcMpient traversing.- 'The ])r*iiigy grown to 
manhood, who now recognises the arithmetical artific(;s which he iised un- 
consciously as a boy, resembles the h)q)notic sul)jcct trained* by suggestion 
to remember in waking hours the events of the trance. 

In almost every point, indeed, where comparison is ])Ossiblc, we shall 
find this computative gift resembling other manifestations of subliuiinal 
faculty, — such as the powder of seeing hallucinatory figures, — rather than 
the results of steady supraliminal effort, such as the power of logical 
analysis. In the first j)lace, this faculty, in spite t)f its obvious connection 
with general mathematical gi'as]) and insight, is found almost at random, — 
among non-mathcmatical and even quite stupid persons, as weU as among 

^ Professor Scripture in the Atno icati foia u.u' of J'^ycholoi^y, vol. iv., Xo. r, Arril 1S91 ; 
Professor IVinct in the AVr”/ ’ P/iHosof/uifUi’, Protes'^or lUnelV article denis largely 

with Jacques Inaucli, the most rc^^ent prmligy, ^^h<' ap/oai^ ‘r, dcX r Jroni the rest in that % 
his gift is auditile rather than visual. His gift was serxed in chiUlhood. His 

general intelligence is below the .average. AncThcr i ,.ccnt prodigy, Diaihanti, seems, on 
the other hand, to be in other ways quick-wiltod. 
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mathematicians of mark. In the second place, it shows itself mostly in 
early childhood, and tends to disappear in later life ; — in this resembling 
visualising power in general, and the power of seeing hallucinatory figures 
in particular ; which powers, as both Mr. Gabon’s inquiries and our own 
tend to show, are habitually stronger in childhood and youth than in later 
years. Again, it is noticeable that when the power disappears early in life 
it is apt to leave behind it no memory whatev'er of the processes involved. 
Anti even when, by long persistence in a reflective mind, the power has 
become, so to say, adopted into the supraliminal consciousness, therQ 
nevertheless may still be flashes of pure “ inspiration,” when the answer 
‘‘ comes into the mind ” with absolutely no perception of intermediate 
step^. • 

309. I subjoin a table, compiled by the help of T)r. Scripture’s 
collection, which will broadly illustrate the main points above men- 
tioned. Some more detailed remarks may then follow. 

« 

Table of Principal Aritiimf-ltical Prodictfcs. 


Name (akphabetically). 

Age when gift 
was observed. 

Duration of gift. 

Intelligence, 

Ampere .... 

4 


^eminent 

Pudder .... 

10 

through life 

goocj 

Ihixton . . . 

p 

? 

low 

Colburn ... 

*6 

few w/ars 

average 

Dase [or Dahscj * . 

boyhood • 

through life 

very low 

F'uller . . . 

bo}hood 

? 

low 

Gauss .... 

3 

P 

0 

eminent 

Mangiamele* 

• lO 

few years 

average ? 

Mondeiix . ... . 

10 

few years 

low 

Prolongeau . . * . 

6 

few years 

low 

Salford . . 

i 

few years 

good 

“Mr. V;ari R., of Utica” . 

1 d 

few years 

average? : 

Whatelv . . • . 

• 

3 

few years j 

gOf)d 1 


Now among these thirteePi names we have two men of transcendent, 
and* three of high ability. What .accounts have they given us of their 
methods? 

310. Of the gift of Gauss and Ampere we know nothing except a few 
striking anecdotes. Afftn manifesting itself at an age when there is 
usually no continuous supraliminal mental cfl'ort worth speaking of, it 
appears to^iave been soon merged in the general blaze of their genius. 
With Bidder the gift persisierl through life, but grew weaker as h^ grew 

• older. Ilis paper in Vol. W. of the Proceediu^s of the Institute of Civil 
Erigineer'j while furnishing a iiuinber of pracpcal hints to the calculator, 

• indicates dso a Singular rearlint'ss of communication Ijclwecii different 
mental strata.. ‘‘ \Vh( never,” he says (p- 255 ), “ 1 feel called u])on to make 
use of the sloies of my m ^id. they seem to rise with the rapidity of light- 
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ning.’’ And in Vol. CIII. of the same Proceedings^ Mr. W. Pole, F.R.S., 
in describing how Mr. Bidder could determine mentally the logarithm of 
any number to 7 or 8 places, says (p. 252) : He had an almost miraculous 
power of seeing, as it were, intuitively what factors would divide any large 
number, not a prime. Thus, if he were given the number 17,861, he 
would inst. ntly remark it was 337 X 53. . . . He could not, he said, ex- 
plain how he did this ; it seemed a natural instinct to him.” 

Mr. Bidder’s case is well kpown ; but it may be of interest to quote 
h®re some passages from an autobiographical statement kindly furnished 
to me l;)y iVlr. Blyth, of Edinburgh, the well-known civil engineer, whose 
own gift, like that of the younger Mr. Bidder, though not such as to entitle 
him to rank as a prodigy,” marks him out distinctly from ordinary 
mankind. 


(From Proceedings S.P.R., vol. viii. p. 352.) 

12 liKLORAVK ('RKSCKNT, EDIN»URG1I, 
Ftbrtiary 1892. 

I siiall now endeavour, in response to your request, to give some, account of 
my late brother's and my own faculty arithmetical calculation mentally, and 
it may be interesting if 1 allude to inlluences even before l)irth whicK 1 have 
always felt may have had something to do with my brother’s great power. 

lienjamin Hall Ulyth was born on July 0th, 1819. (.)ur mother had a natural 

aritlnnetical gift — not to ayy very marked degree, but decidedly above tlie 
;\v>‘i\’.ye, and espe( ially so among leniales. Some months l^eforc* Benjamin's 
hirt'i tltc \’onderfu! calculating boy, Bidder(thcn. I tliink,^hout I2 or 14 years 
u; j ). \va'. exhibiting yi b^din burgh, and matle a })rivate exhibition in my 
fatlv ! 's lioustc My mother was greatly astonished and interested, put various 
CjUi'.^tions to Bidder, ami some weidcs later requested luy father to invite liim to 
an .':er - tnince, which was done. Her interest increased on this second occa- 
sion, :ind the wondciful boy continued to occupy her mind fretiuelTtl}'. 

It 1',. 1 I'clieva?, admitted by physiologists, that anything^really occupying a 
iiiot '"•I- s mind certainly may, and irecjnentlv does, intluence the character of her 
unborn child. At all events, my brotiu-r, whether from this or lAircdity, or btith, 
very e.” 1 y manifested a marvellous power of meiiUd calculation. When almost 
('xactlv six vears ol age licnjamin was walking with liis father before breakfajjt, 
wiien he said, “ J’api. at what hour was I born?'’ He was told four a.m. 

/jV/.-. --*• What o'clock is it at present " 

.d//'. - ••Seven fifty a.m.” [My lather alu ays took exorcise before breakfast 
• a summ'-r. j » 

Tar ch.ild walked on a few hundred yards, then turned to his father and 
stated tin* number of seconds he h.id lived. My lather noted tlown the tigures, 
nia;!n tlv' i alrulation when he got home, and told Ben lie was 172.800 secouils 
wrong, to which he got a ready reply: “ Oi., pajM, you have left out two d.iys 
lor the leap-year.s -1820 and 182.;.'’ which was the case. 

1 his hitter fact of tlie . ;tra d.iv in Icap-y -nr is not known to many children 
<'1 siv, nnd if any one will try to teai h an ordinary 1 iiild of i'.es* years the mul- 
biJlication tabl6 iq) to 1 2 X i- he will bo better abi^* to rv.n;’se liow exU aordinary 
■''MS this calculation for such an infant. 

I am conscious of an intuitive recognition of tin relation of ' gures. b or 
Vni., 1. " F * 
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instance, in reading statements of figures in newspapers, which are very often 
egregiously wrong, it seems to come to me intuitively that something is wrong, 
and when that occurs I am usually right. 

I have always felt that there were times when my power was much weaker 
than others, not only when tired, but, like a musician, when not in the mood. I 
have not the same confidence now at 66 years of age as when younger. That 
is to say, I like to check a calculation before stating it, though I can do nearly 
as difficult ones as at any time of my life, though not so rapidly. 

As to there being any degree of connection between this arithmetical 
power and ambidexterity, there is non^, 1 * think, in my case. I do not 
possess the latter gift consciously, though I may perhaps be able to use iTie 
left hand better than the average of people, but I should not fora moment claiiii 
to be ambidextrous. . . . Left-handedness runs in our family on both sides, and 
so I say I may Ijave some little ambidexterity wflliout knowing it. 

Kdwarj) L. I. Blyth. 


Mr. Blyth’s interesting record contains other illustrations of several 
points above mentioned j — the early and instinctive appearance of the 
faculty ; its gradual subjection to supraliminal guidance ; yet the persist- 
ence of occasional subliminal uprushes,’* which give the problem’s 
answer without its intermediate steps. 

Basing on to the two other men of* high ability known to have 
possessed this gift, Professor Safford and Archbishop Whately, we are 
struck with the evanescence of the power after early youth, — or evpn before 
the end of chilli hood. 1 quote from Dr. Scripture Archbisiiop Whately L 
account of his pgwers : — • 

There was certafnly sometliing peculiar in my calculating faculty. It began 
to show itself at between five and si.x, and lasted abou*t three years. ... 1 soon 
got to do the most difiicnlt sums, always in my Jiead, lor I knew nothing of 
figures beyond numeraiio*n. 1 did tliesesums much (juicker than any one could 
upon paper, mrd I never remember committing llic smallest error. IV/un I 
'ivent fo school, at ^uhich time the passion 'ivore off, 1 7uas a perfect dunce at 

ciphering, an^ hu'i'e continued so c'-jer since. 

« • 

• 

*Still more remarkable, perhaps, was ITofessor Safford’s loss of power. 
Professor Safford’s whole b&nt was mathematical ; his boyish gift of calc u- 
lation raised him into notice ; and he is now a Professor of Astronomy. 
He had therefore every motive and every opportunity to retain the gift, it 
thought and ])ractice could have retained it. liut whereas at ten years 
old he worked correct!^ in his head, in one minute, a multiplication sum 
whose answer consisted of 36 figures, he is now, J believe, neither more 
nor less Capable of such calculation than his neighbours. 

Similar was the fate of a personage who never rises above initials, and 
of whose general capacity we know nothing. 

''Mr. Van K., of Utica,’’ says Dr. Scripture on the authority of Gall 
" at the age oT six years distinguished himself by a singular faculty for 
caJculati^■:'•in his head. At eight he entirely lost this faculty, and after 
that time hr could calculate neither better nor faster than any other person. 
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He did not retain the slightest idea of the manner in 7vhich he performed his 
calctilaiions in chiidhoodl^ 

Turning now to the stupid or uneducated prodigies, Dase alone seems 
to have retained his j^ower through life. Colburn and Mondeux, and 
apparently Prolongeau and Mangiamele, lost their gift after childhood. 

A few ijints as to processes have been gleaned from this group; — the 
most interesting point being that Colburn was for some years unable, but 
afterwards to some extent abje, to explain his own processes. “ His 
frknds tried to elicit a disclosure of the methods by which he performed 
his calculations, but for nearly three years he was unable to satisfy their 
inquiries. He positiv^ely declared that he did not know how the answjsrs 
came into his mind.” ^ Lat 5 r on he did give an account of his artifices, 
which, however, showed no great ingenuity. 

But on the whole the ignorant prodigies seldom appear to have been 
conscious of any continuous logical process, while in some cases the 
separation of the supraliminal and subliminal trains of thought must 
have betm very complete. ‘‘ Buxton would talk freely whilst doing 
his questions, that being no molestation or hindrance to him.” - Fixity 
and clearness of inward visualisation seems to have been the leading 
necessity in all these achievClnents ; and it apparently mattered little 
whetht r the mental blackboard (so to say) on which the steps of the 
calculation were recorded were or were not visible to -the mind’s eye 
of the supraliminal self. ♦ , 

I have been sj;caking only of visualisation; but it would be’ interesting 
if we could discover how much actual mathematical ii/sight or inventive- 
ness can be subliminally*cxercised. Here, however, our materials are very 
inq.K rfect. I"rom Gauss and Ampere we have, so flu- as !• know, no rf'cord. 
At the other end of the scale, we know that Dase (perhaps the most 
suc( essful of all these prodigies) was singularly devoid of Thathcipatical 
'■rasp. “On one occasion Petersen tried in vain for si\ weeks to get the 
ilrst elements of mathematics into his head.” • “ He coTild yot be made to 
ti ive the least id<aa of a juoposition in Euclid. Of any language but liis 
wn he could never master a word.” Vet Dast^ received a grant from the 
Academy of Sciences at Hamburg, on the recommendation of Gauss, for 
mathematical work ; and actually in twelve years made tables of factors 
• nd prime numbers for the seventh and nearly the whok. of the eighth 
million, — a task which probably few ^iien could have accomplished, with- 
out mechanical aid, in an ordmarv lifetime. He n ay thus be ranked as 
the only man who has ever done valuable service to Mathematics without 
being able to cross the Ass’s Bridge. 

On the other hand, in the case of Mangiamele, there may have been 
real ingenuity subliminally at, work. Our account of this prodigy is 
•authentic, but tantalising from its brevity. 


Scripture, op. cit., p. 50. 


2 Scripture, ey. p. 54* 
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In the year 1837 Vito Mangiamcle, who gave his age as 10 years and 4 
months, presented himself before Arago in Paris. He was the son of a shep- 
herd of Sicily, who was not able to give his son any instruction. By chance it 
was discovered that by methods peculiar to himself he resolved problems that 
seemed at tlie first view to require extended mathematical knowledge. In the 
presence of the Academy Arago projiosed the following questions : “ What 
is the cubic root of 3,796.416.^ '* In the space of about half a minute the 
child responded 156, which is correct. “What satishes the condition that 
its cube i>lus five times its square is equal to ^2 times itself increased by 40.^’’ 
Everybody understands that this is a cl^mand for the root of the e(|uati^n 

r 5 -1“ 42 .r — 40 — o. In less than a minute Vito responded that 5 satisfied 

the condition ; which is correct. The third question related to the solution 
of wthe equation .r® — 4 a*— 16779 112 o. This time the child remained four to 
hvc minutes without answering: finally he cfemanded with some hesitation 
if 3 would not be the solution desired. The secretary having informed 
him that lie was wrong, Vito, a few moments afterwards, gave the number 
7 as the true solution. Having finally been requested to extract the 10th 
root of 282.475,249 \'ito found in a short time that the root is 7. 

At a later date a committee, composed of Arago, Cauchy, and others, 
complains that “the masters of Mangiamcle have always kept secret the 
methods of calculation which he made use of.” ^ 

'rherc is another point on which something might have been learnt 
from the study of .so marked a group of automatists — nti'lisers of sub 
liminal (Opacity — a.s these “ prodigies ” form, 'rheir bodily character' 
istic.s *h.ivc been examined with a view* to tracing such ])hysical 

concomitants as piay go with this facility of communication between 
psychical strata. Wc have, liowever, few data* availal^Ie for this ])ur- 
poso. C'olburn inherit9(l ’supernumerary digits, and Mondeux is re- 
portedi to have been hysterical. On the other hand the “ ]>rodigies ” of 
whose liws^tor childhood anything is known seem to have been free 
from lierv<jus taiji/. No one, for instance, could well be nn^re remote 
from hysterra than the elder Bidder : — or than bis son, the late Mr. 
Bifbier, ().C.,'or than Mr. *l%th of ladinlmrgh, perhaps tlie best living 
English rejn-esentative of ,what we may call the calculating diathesis. 

• It is jilain, then, that no support is given by w^hat we know of thi^ 
group to the theory which regards subliminal mentation as necessarily 
a sign of some morliid dissociation of psychical elements. Is there, on 
the otlier hand, anytliing to confirm a suggestion which will occur in 
some similar cases, namely, that, — ina.smuch«as the addition of subliminal 
to suprrdiminal mentation may often be a completion and integration 
rather than a fractionation or disintegration of the total individuality. 
— we are likely sometimes to find traces of a more than common 
activity of th' or I'^ss used cerebral hemisphere? Finding no 

mention of ambidexterity in the meagre nckices which have come down 
to us of {he greater “ jirodigies,” I begged Mr. Blyth and the Int- 


^)k 


* Scripture, o/>. cit., p. 17, 
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Mr. Bidder, Q.C., to tell me whether their left hands possessed more 
than usual power. Mr, Blyth’s reply has been already given above ; 
1 now quote Mr. Bidder’s. 


(From Proceedings S.P.R., vol. viii. p. 356.) 

Ravensbury Park, 

Septnnlyer iith, 1891. 

^ As to ambidexterity. Of cour;^ I am ignorant of the train of thought 
that led you to ask the question ; but oddly enough I am a very good 
example of it. I am not aware that my father was ambidextrous ; nor 
are any of my children, so far^as I know. For myself, in all sports, — bowl- 
ing, throwing, fishing, tennis, racquets, &c., — I almost invariably use the 
left hand. 1 cannot throw to any purpose with the right. In cricket, 
however, I bat with the right hand. In shaving, I shave one half of the 
face with the left hand and the other with the right, in each case taking 
the part which shaves forwards^ so as to have no back'iuard shaving. In 
writing I write with the right hand, being so taught : but some years ago 
I discovered that if I let my left hand move unconstrainedly and without 
conscious thought as to how it should form the letters, I could write with 
ecjual fluency, though not so well-formed letters. Hut the direction of the 
writing is reversed; so that it* is rectuisite either to look through the paper 
or vi< w it in, a looking-glass to read the writing. My left hand and nerve 
system s^ems to have K*arnt by sympathy what the right had acquired by 
edttcation and practice. 

Further, I found tiiaf taking ^two pencils one in each 1i*\nd I could 
write simultaneously with both hands, — the two waitings proceeding in 
npt.site directions. I have occasionally found sineft that other people 
could to some extent (To the same. I rcpea^tedly tried very hflrd to write 
oiu' word with one hand and another with the# other but it w’ou't do; 
t'. ■ result is always a nondescript production of * parts of both words, — 
xjinething like tlu- nonsense words in A /ice in IVondcrlan-J^ I enclose a 
specimen which will .show the simultaneous waiting. ^ • 

• 

It thus appears that in the only Wo cases in which I have Ueen 
able to make iiupiiry there is somewhat more, of dextro-cerebral capacity 
than in the mass of mankind. • 

311. We may now pass on to review some further instances of sub- 
liminal co-operation with conscious thought ; — first looking about us for 
any cases com[)arable in drjipiicnt'ss with the lYCceding ; and then ex- 
tc aiding our view’ over the waller anci vaguer realm of creative and artistic 
work. 

Before W’e ])rocced to the l'iighly-^’)ccialis(?d senses of hearing and 
sight, let us see whether w'e can find traces of sublinuual intensification 
of those perceptions of a Ic.ss specialised kind which underlie out more 
elaborate modes of cognistng the world ceound u .The sense of 
the efflux of time, and the sense of or muscular resistance, 

are amongst the ])ro roundest elements m our organic being. And the 
sense of time is indicared in several w:iy as largely subhiiiinal faculty. 
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There is much evidence to show that it is often more exact in men 
sleeping than in men awake, and in men hypnotised than in men 
sleeping. The records of spontaneous somnambulism are full of pre- 
dictions made by the subject as to his own case, and accomplished, 
presumably by self-suggestion, but without help from clocks, at the 
precise minute foretold. Or this hidden knowledge may take shape 
in the imagery of dream, as in a case published by Professor Royce, 
of Harvard,^ where his correspondent describes a dream in which 
I saw an enormous flaming clock-diar with the hands standing at 2. Jo. 
Awaking immediately, I struck a match, and upon looking at my watch 
found it was a few seconds past 2.20.” 

I should, however, have been puzzled to produce any clear example 
of the subliminal time-sense as manifesting itself in a sane and waking 
person, liad not a Mr. Higton sent to me some years ago the follow^- 
ing record of personal experiences on which he desired my oi)inion. 
I made his acquaintance, and found him a sensible, serious witness ; 
but I did not then perceive the full significance of his communication, 
and I have, unfortunately, lost sight of him. 


(From Proceeilings S.P.R., vol. viii. p. 337.) 

Mr. W. Higtbn, 27 St. f.conard Street, IMrnlico, S.W., sends me, Sc]/- 
tember i<S89,t the following experiences — abbreviated fnnn a long paper 
which I have returned to him. 

1. *• It is now c-jome three years since the exact time of day presented 
itself to ir#)' mind indej^endcntly of any internal knowledge or of any e.v- 
ternal physical appearances (as of clock, &c.). 

Mr. Higton had no ♦’idea of the exact time, when “within a few yards 
of Tattersair^ there instantaneously apj)cared before me the face of a clock 
of an, immense size. Kvery figure was perfectly visible; and the huge 
black hands distinctly indicated 11.25: while at the -ame moment or, cor- 
rectly speaking, a fractif)n of a serond later, I felt c(mvinced and absolutely 
certain that the time indicated on the dial was the right time ” (as in fact it 
was by his watch). “ ddie phenomenon Iras recurred during the i)ast three 
yoiirs at least five and, I think^ six times; the first tlirec occuiring al 
intervals of about three months, and the la.st two or three being divideti 
by a considerably longer interval.” 

2. On another occasion Mr. Higfon was walking lliroiigh a field 

to which a legend ran*’thnt a young lady was murdered there, while she 
held a sprig of thyme, and that any one passing tlirough the field and 
not thinking of the murder would smell thyme. Mr. Higton j)aid n>> 
credit to this legend ; - -ofien walked through the field, but Ihoiiglil about 
the murder. “ However, I «jid walk through the field one gloomy Novern 
ber aft('rnoon, absorbed so deeply in .some new practical scdieme that I 
did not think njjoui the murder, and most certainly should not have thougid 
about it d the strongest conceival^Ic smell of thyme that ever rose to human 
nostrils h d not rit n to mine. The odour of it lasted at least a quarter 


i Pp'oee. dings of American S.P.R., vol. i. I<To. 4, p. 360. 
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of a minute, until my concentrated thoughts were disorganised, and made 
to dwell on the magical subject.** 

3. “ When I was at home assisting my father in his business it used 
to be my work to weigh the hides which were taken from the beasts we 
killed, preparatory to sending them to the dealer ; and it was my custom 
before pl.i ing them in the scale to see how near the weight I would 
guess them to be. By this means I became tolerably expert in estimating 
their weight, invariably being not more than three or four pounds out. 
Now on several occasions before I guessed, or even thought of guessing, a 
csirtain weight came into my mintl which (as in the case of the time in- 
dicated on the dial) I was inwardly assured was correct. 1 remember 
one case distinctly, in which the hide weighed 87J lb., which were the 
exact figures which occurred, to me prior to weighing, and independently 
of any computation whatever. Indeed, on one occasion, the fourth, I think, 
I ventured to ticket the hide, without weighing it, in accordance with the 
ligurcs which, came into my mind ; and on the following Tuesday e.xactly 
the numljer of pounds named on the ticket were paid for at the market 
to which the hides were delivered. As you will easily believe, I did not 
tell my father 1 had not weighed the hide on the ground that I knew 
the weight without doing so 1 ” 


Setting aside for the naoment the hallucination of the ’sense of 
smell, I would point out that we have here precisely such uprushes 
of subliminal faculty, concerned with the deep organic sensations of 
the efflux of time anc> of muscular resistance, as theory .had led us 
to expect. Wc need not i^ostiilatc any direct or supernormal know- 
letlge,- but merely a ^ subliminal calculation, such as we shall see in 
the c ase of arithmetical prodigies,” expressing itself supraliniinally, 
sornctimes in a phantasmal picture, sometimes as a mere “ conviction,’* 
'vithout sensory clothing. And I would interpret in mjyich the same 
way the story of the smell of thyme in tlie haunted field. may 

sii])pose, I think, that although Mr. Iligton was not ^‘^consciously ” 
thinking of the local legend, his subliminal self remembered it, .and 
produced the appropriate hallucination of ^ smell in the same way 
in which it proiluccd the picture of the clock-face, as indicating that 
it knew the precise hour. Thus we Iiave, I tliink, a reasonable ex- 
planation of what seems at first siglii. an extravagant ghost story ; — an 
cxi)lanati(m which is the more probable inson^uch as it is deduced 
Irom our own analysis of j^lr. HigLon*s evidence, and does not seem 
to have occurred to himself. 

312. Passing on here to sul)limin:d pn^vliicts of 7'isNa/ type, I am 
glad to be able to quote the following: passage, whii^ b seems to mo to 
give in germ the very theory for which 1 am now contending oii the 
authority of one of the most hick! thinkers of the gt negation. 

The passage occurs in an article by Sir John fitrschel on “Sen- 
sorial Vision,” in his Fa??ii/iar Lectures on ScicfjfiJie Sutyects, 1816 . Sir 
John describes some experiences of hi. own. “ which consist in the 
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involuntary production of visual impressions, into which geometrical 
regularity of form enters as the leading character, and that, under 
circumstances which altogether preclude any explanation drawn from 
a possible regularity of structure in the retina of the optic nerve.” ^ 
Twice these i^atterns appeared in waking daylight hours, — with no ill- 
ness or discomfort at the time or afterwards. More frequently they 
appeared in darkness ; but still while Sir John was fully awake. They 
appeared also twice when he was placeck under chloroform ; and I 
should observe that I never lost 1115^ consciousness of being awalfe 
and in full possession of my mind, though quite insensible to what 
was, going on. . . . Now the question at once presents itself — Wliat 
are these Geometrical Spectres? and how, and in what department of the 
bodily or mental economy do they originate? I'hey are evidently 
not dreams. The mind is not dormant, but active and conscious of 
the direction of its thoughts ; while these things obtrude themselves 
on notice, and by calling attention to them, direct the train of thought 
into a channel it would not have taken of itself. ... If it be true that 
the conception of a regular geometrical pattern implies the exercise 
of thought and intelligence, it would almost seem that in siu h cases 
as those 'above adduced we have evidence of a t/iong/it, an intclligcnre, 
working within our own organisation distinct from that *of our own 
personalit}'.” Aifd Sir John further suggests that these complex figures, 
entering the^ mind in this apparently arbitrary fttshion, throw light ui)on 
the suggestive pfinciplc ” to which ‘‘ wc must look for much that is de- 
terminant and decisive of our volition when carried into action.” “ It strikes 
me as not by any means devokl of interest to contemplate cases where, in a 
matter so entirely fibstragt* so completely tlevoid of any mural or emotional 
bearing, as the production of a geometrical figure, we, as it were, sthzc 
upon that ])rinciple in the very act, and in the performance of its oflice.” 

From m)^ point of view, of course, 1 can but athnire the acumen 
which enabled .this great thinket to pierce to the root of the matter 
by the aid of so few observations. He does not seem to have per- 
ceived the connection between these “schematic phantasms,” to 
borrow a j:)hrase from Professo'r J.add,^ and the hallucinatory figures 
of men or animals seen in health or in disease. I>ut even from his 
scanty data his inference seems to me irresistible ; — “ we have 
evidence of a thou;c;hf, an intelligence, workiijg within our own organisa- 
tion, distinct from that of our own personality.” 1 shall vxmture to 
claim him as the first originator of the theory to which the far fuller 
evidence now accessible nad independently led myself. 


^ On this poin^ see Pre fessor James’s Principled of Psyctiotojcv, vol. ii. p. >>4. note. 
Goethe’s well-known pliantasmal flower was clearly no mere representation ot l etinnl 
struciure. \*near anaju^y to »!'cs- ])attcrns lies in the so-called sj)irit-tlrawiiigs,” or 
aummatic 'rabe ques, di»>cu.ss..d elsewhere in this chapter (see Section J 24 ). 

2 See ProF sor > adu’s paper on this subject in ATind, April 1892. 
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313 . Cases observed as definitely as those just quoted are few 
in number; and I must pass on into a much trodden — even a con- 
fusedly trampled — field ; — the records, namely, left by eminent men 
as to the element of subconscious mentation, which was involved in 
their bes! work. Most of these stories have been again and again 
repeated ; — and they have been collected on a large scale in a celebrated 
work, — to me especially distasteful, as containing what seems to me 
the loose and extravagant parody of important truth. It is not my 
lousiness here to criticise Dr. Von* Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious in detail ; but 1 prefer to direct my readers’ attention to a 
much more modest volume, in which a young physician has put^ to- 
gether the results of a direct inquiry addressed to some Frenchmen 
of distinction as to their methods especially of imaginative work.^ I 
quote a few of the replies addressed to him, beginning with some 
words from M. Sully Prudhomme, — at once psychologist and i:)oet, — 
who is here speaking of the subconscious clarification of a chain of 
abstract reasoning. ‘‘ I have sometimes suddenly understood a geomet- 
rical demonstration made to me a year previously without having in 
any way directed thereto my attention or will. It seemed that the 
mere spontaneous ripening *of the conceptions w’hich the lectures had 
implanted in my brain had brought about within me this novel grasp 
of the jlroof.” 

With this we may tcompare a statement of Arago’s-i- Instead of 
obstinately endeavouring to understand a proposition* at once, I would 
admit its truth provisionally; — and next day I \\\)uld be astonished 
at understanding thoroughly that which seemed all tlark befor^.” 

Condillac similarly speaks of finding an i'hcompl'etc piece of work 
finished next day in his head. 

Somewhat similarly, though in another field, M. Rette, ,a poet, 
tells Dr. Chabaneix that he falls asleep in the middle of an unfinished 
stanza, and when thinking of it agann in the mornii'^ finds it com- 
[)letcd. And M. Vincent d’lndy, a musical composer, says that he 
often has on waking a fugitive glimpse of a musical effect which (Jike 
the memory of a dream) needs a strong immediate concentration of 
mind to keep it from vanishing. 

De Musset writes, “On ne travaille pas, on ecoute, e’est comme 
un inconnu (pie vous parl<^ a rorellle.” 

Lamartine says, “ Ce n’est pas moi (tui pensc ; cc sont mes idees qui 
pensent pour moi.” 

R(!lmy dc Courmont : “ My conceptions rise intc? the field of con- 
sciousness like a flash o{ lightning or like the flight of a bird.” 

M. S. writes : “In writing these dramas 1 set med to be a spectator 
at the play; I gazed at what was passing on th. scene in an eager, 

' “ Le Subconscient chez les Artistes, les Savanb', et les Kcrivams, ’ par Ic Dr. Paul 
t.habaneix, Paris, 1S97. 
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wondering expectation of what was to follow. And yet I felt that all 
this came from the depth of my own being.” 

Saint-Sacns had only to listen, as Socrates to his Daemon; and 
M. Ribot, summing up a number of similar cases, says : It is 
the unconscious which produces what is vulgarly called inspiration. 
This condition is a positive fact, accompanied with physical and psy- 
chical characteristics peculiar to itself. Above all, it is impersonal and 
involuntary, it acts like an instinct, when and how it chooses ; it may 
be Avooed, but cannot be compelled. •Neither reflection nor will cafl 
supply its place in original creation. . . . The bizarre habits of artists 
when composing tend to create a special physiological condition, — 
to augment the cerebral circulation in order" to provoke or to maintain 
the unconscious activity.” 

In what precise way the cerebral circulation is altered we can hardly 
at present ho]3e to know. Meantime a few psychological remarks fall 
more easily within our reach. 

314 . In the first place, we note that a very brief and shallow 
submergence beneath the conscious level is enough to infuse fresh 
vigour into* supraliminal trains of thought. Ideas left to mature 
unnoticed* for a few days, or for a single *night, seem to pass but a 
very little way beneath the threshold. 'Fhey resemble pebbles which 
the earthworm si*cks into its burrow and re-ejects upon th6 lawn, 
rather than ai^ uprushing lava-stream from caves* of hidden fire. 'Diey 
represent, one nicty say, the first stage* of a process which, although 
often inconspicuous,* is not likely to be discontinuous, — the sustenance, 
namely, of ttte supraliminal lifg by imi)ulse or guidance from below. 

In the second place, we see in some of these cases of deep and fruitful 
abstraction a slight approach to duplication of personality. John Stuart 
Mill, intent on his Principles of Lo^ic^ as he threaded the crowds 
of I.eadenhall Streef, recalls certain morbid cases of hysterical distrac- 
tion ; — only tluit, with Mill tl>e process was an integrative one and not 
a disSolutivc one — a gain and not a loss of power over the organism. 

And thirdly, in some of these instances wc sec the man of genius 
achieving spontaneously, and unawares, much the same result as that 
which is achieved for the hypnotic subject by deliberate artifice. For 
he is in fact co-ordinating the waking and the sleeping phases of his 
existence. He is carrying into sleep the kjiowlcdge and the purpose 
of waking hours ; — and he is carrying back into waking hours again 
the benefit of those profound assimilations which are the privilege of 
sleep. Hypnotic suggestion aims at co-operations of just this kind 
between the waking state in which the suggestion, say, of some func- 
tional change, is planned and the sleeping ctate in which that change 
' is carried out, — with benefit persisting anew into waking life. I'he 
hypnotic trance, which is a developed sleep, thus accomplishes for the 
ordinary man what ordinary sleep accomplishes for the man of genius. 
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The coming chapters on Sleep and Hypnotism will illustrate this 
point more fully. But I may here anticipate my discussion of dreafns 
by quoting one instance where dreams, self-suggested by waking will, 
formed, as one may say, an integral element in distinguished genius. 

The ^lte Robert Louis Stevenson, being in many ways a typical 
man of genius, was in no way more markedly gifted with that integrat- 
ing faculty — that increased power over all strata of the personality — 
which 1 have ascribed to genius, than in his relation to his dreams 
(see ‘‘ A Chapter on Dreams” in his volume Across the Plains). Seldom 
has the essential analogy between dreams and inspiration been exhibited 
in such a striking way. LJis dreams had always (he tells us) be^n of 
great vividness, and often of markedly recurrent type. But the point of 
interest is that, when he began to write stories for publication, the little 
people who managed man’s internal theatre ” understood the change as 
well as he. 


When he lay down to prepare himself for sleep, he no longer sought 
amusement, but printable and profitable talcs ; and after he had dozed off in his 
box-scat, his little people continued their evolutions with the sarne mercantile 
designs. ... For the most par!, whether awake or asleep, he is simply occupied 
— he or his 14ttlc people — in consciously making stories for the market. . . . 

Tho more 1 think of it, the more I am moved to press^upon the world my 
question: “ Who are the Little People?” They arc near connections of the 
dreamer’s, beyond doubt* they share in his financial worries a*nj:i have an eye 
to the bank-book; they .share plainly in his training; . . they have plainly 
learned like him to build the scheme of a considerate 'story and to arrange 
emotion in progressive order; only I think tjiey have more tafent ; and one 
thing is beyond doubt, — they can tell him a story*piece by piece, like a serial, 
and keep him all the while in ignorance of where tliey aim. 

That ])art |'of my work] which is done while I am sleeping is the Brownies’ 
[)ar< beyond contention; but that which is done when I up and about is by 
no means necessarily mine, since all goes to show the Brownies^have a hand in 
it even tlien. * * • 

t 

t 

Slight and imperfect as the above statistics and observations admittedly 
are, they seem to me to point in a more useful direction than do some of 
the facts collected by that modern group of anthropologi'its who hold that 
genius is in itself a kind of nervous malady, ^ disturbance of mental 
balance, akin to criminality^ or even to madness. I must here pause and 
briefly consider the evidence advanced in support of a thesis almost 
directly contradictory of my own. 

315. Professor Lombroso especially, in his popular if somewJiat super- 
ficial book on the Man of Genius, has gathered together many anecdotes 
of the follies and frailties of eminent men. Striking, hoivever, though his^ 
collection is, there are many reasons for caution in drawing from it the 
deductions which he suggests. In the first place (and this the author 
himself to a great extent admits) the distinguished men with whom he 
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deals do not and cannot form any true psychological class. They are 
merely a somewhat random selection from a much larger number of 
persons whose acts or writings have made them well known in the ancient 
or in the modern world. Many of them succeeded by means of qualities 
as remote as possible from those elsewhere in the book assumed as 
characteristic of genius ; rose in their professions, for instance, by mere 
hard work and worldly wisdom, or were brought into prominence by 
political accidents. Were any charge of degeneracy or ‘^nervosity ” made 
out against all these eminent men as *a body, it would merely .seem to 
prove the paradox that degeneracy makes for success. But in truth 
many of the cases alleged admit of a much ^impler explanation. There 
are in most of us some traits of human nature which we are not very 
anxious to reveal. If the great world looks at us too closely these traits 
tend to come out. The case is the same with those who are born great 
as with those who achieve greatness. I.ombroso’s chronique scandaleuse 
of poets and painters might be well matched by the chronique scandaleuse 
of princes and peers. The Me?noif'es de St. Simon^ for instance, would 
amply suffice to prove the thesis that a trace of the blood royal — or even 
a place at court — in itself im])lied a neurotic heredity. But it is scarcely 
worth while to go to history for what any valet de. chambre will maintain 
of any hero. What you have to prove is rather that the average man is 
any less degenerate than his betters. And this is not easy; for we must 
reckon in our, account abnormalities of defect as \fell as of exaggeration ; 
bluntness and opacities must be set against irritabilities and illusions ; 
and hardly a good easy man among us but might ^be analysed into half 
neuropath and half Philistine, ^f it would serve a theory. 

316. Yet while 'thus de'murring at many points both to Professor J.om- 
broso’s statistics themselves and to the conclusiQ^is based upon them, I 
recognise that thefe are uinlerlying facts of great importance which give to 
his view such^ plausibility as it possesses. It is certainly not true, as I 
hold,, either that ihe human nice ii5 general is nervously degenerating, or 
that nervous degeneration tends to a maximum in its most eminent mem- 
bers. But it can be plausibly maintained that the proportion of nervous 
to other disorders tends to increase. And it is certain that not nervous 
degeneration but nerv^ous change or development is now ])rocecding 
among civilised peoples ipore ra]>idly thamever before, and that this self- 
adaptation to wider environniCnts must inevitably be accompanied in the 
more marked cases by sometliing of nervous instability. And it is true 
also that from one point of view these changes might form iiritter for 
regret; and that in order to discern what I take to be their true meaning 
we have to regard the problem of human evolution from a somewhat 
^unfamiliar standpoint. • 

The thesis which I have called plausible only, — tlie increased modern 
importance of nervous in "crnparison with other disorders — is quite un- 
trustworthy upl jS in the first place we remember that such iiicrf.*ase is 
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probably relative only, other types of disease having positively declined, 
as their common causes — hunger, filth, and exposure — have become rarer 
among civilised men. Moreover, our standard of health and sanity 
becomes constantly higher. Savages and rude populations probably 
suffer from nervous instabilities as often as vve, but they notice it less 
intelligci;iiy, and care less about it. The second proposition, that nervous 
development is now proceeding more rapidly than ever before, is I think 
proved by the great general advance in all achievements needing rapid 
^nd precise nervous adjustment. The perpetual “ record-breaking " in 
athletic?, which we take in this age as a matter of course, is far more of a 
nervous than of a muscular affair, and the standard of modern capacity 
for every kind of work of brain and hand (I do not say the standard of 
industrial probity, or of imaginative elevation), rises as steadily as the 
standard of the machinery with which we sux)plcinent our bodily powers. 

317. I pass on to the second point mentioned just above. The nervous 
system itself is probably tending in each generation to become more 
complex and more delicately ramified. As is usual when any part of an 
organism is undergoing rapid evolutive changes, this nervous progress is 
accompanied with some instability. Those individuals in whom the 
hereditary or the acquired *change is the most rapid are likuly also to 
suffer most, from this perturhation ivhich'masks n'o/ufion — this occasional 
appearance of what may be termed “ nervous sports ” gf a useless or even 
injurious type. Such ^are tlic fancies and fanaticisms, the bi/arre likes 
and dislikes, the excessiv'e or •aberrant sensibilities,, whidh have been 
observed in some of the eminent men whom Lombroso discusses. Their 
truest analogue, as wJ shall presently see more fully, lies irj the oddities 
or morbiilities of sentiment or sensation whiah so often accompany the 
(i/vcKqiinent of the human organism into its full* potencies, or jirecede the 
(uowning effort by vvhiA a fresh organism is introduced, into the world. 

Such at least is my view ; but the lull acceiitance of this \aew must 
depend upon some very remote and very i^poculative consi^lerations bear- 
ing n})on the riature and jnirj^iirt of the whole existence and evolutlt^n of 
man. Vet however remote and speculative the thesis which I defend may 
hr, it is not one whit remoter oi more sj^eculative than the view which, 
faiite i/c mit'ux, is often tacitly assumed by scientific writers. My sup- 
jfosed (ipponent and 1 are like two children who have looktal through a 
keyhole at the first few mov^’cs in a e.ame of cbes*^, — of whose rules we are 
entirely ignorant. My coinpanion urges that since, we have only seen 
pawns moved, it is probable that the gaim* is ])laye(l with* the j)awns 
alone; and that the iiiajtu' j)ieees seen confusedly b hind the }>awns are 
only a kind of fringe or ornament of the board. I laqily that tlu')St pieces 
stand on the board like the pawns ; and tlvH S’uce they arc larger and 
more varied than the pawns, it is probable that they i\c meant to play' 
some even more important role in the game as it develops. Me agree 
that we must wait and see whether the nieces are moved ; and I now 
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maintain that I have seen a piece moved, although my companion has 
not noticed it. 

The chessboard in this parable is the Cosmos ; the pawns are those 
human faculties which make for the preservation and development on this 
planet of the individual and the race ; the pieces are faculties which may 
either be the mere by-products of terrene evolution, or on the other hand 
may form an essential part of the faculty with which the human germ or the 
human spirit is originally equipped, for the purpose of self-development in 
a cosmical, as opposed to a merely planetary, environment. « 

318. I know not where to find what I may call the planetary sctieme of 
man’s evolution set forth at length. Perhaps one of its supporters might 
argue* somewhat as follows : “ The basis from fvhich we start must be the 
existence of the material universe. 'Fhis universe has certain laws, pre- 
sumably antecedent to living matter, and to which living matter, however 
it may have come to exist in the universe, must inevitably conform. 
Living creatures, if life is to persist, must eat and must prc)j)agate ; and 
the germ from which they sprang must have involved the faculties neces- 
sary for thus persisting. That germ developed along various lines into 
various animnls ; and the higher animals prove their superiority by out- 
living and. dominating the lower. The maiuF set and tendency of man’s 
faculties points to a more and more complete dominion over the material 
world. But the way in which faculties develop is largely by the 'occur- 
rence of sports, — of unpredictable varieties. Sqme of these, although 
they may not *tend*to increase man’s povVer over the material world, tend 
to his pleasure in otl-ksr ways, and are fostered by him. And, apart from 
actual sports,* the brain is such^a comj)lex affair, ancFthe intcr-connections 
of faculty are so subtle, .that the mere development of those useful 
fiiculties which lie in the direct track of evolution tends also to the 
formation of by-products^ — instincts, appetites, and powers, which tend to 
persist and grow, and which gradually come to fill a large part of human 
consciousness.* Religion, Art, .spiritual love, &c., are such by-products; 
their Existence proves that the brain is a complex thing ; but it docs 7iot 
prove that any spiritual world*exists wliich can satisfy their cravings.” 

Tbese arguments of course receive many answers from theological 
and philosophical standi^oints. It is urged in various ways that the 
qualities here described as by-products are at once too fundamental 
and too elevated to be tltus regarded as the mere incidental concomitants 
of faculties of fiir lower range. 

Argumemts of this type, however, for the most part ignore altogether 
the evolutionary scheme put forward on the other side, and rest upon 
considerations which in this work I atn myself precluded from urging. 
I must now try to show that due evolutionary scheme itself, when more 
•closely conj-idereft, points to a wider than planetary scope. 

319. TV weakpc'intin ♦he materialistic synthesis, briefly given above, 
is of course the ' uperficial way in which it is forced to treat the appearance 
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of life on the planet. In our absolute ignorance of the source from 
whence life came, we have no ground for assuming that it was a purely 
planetary product, or that its unknown potentialities are concerned with 
purely planetary ends. It would be as rash for the biologist to assume 
that life on earth can only point to generations of further life on earth 
as it wouM have been for some cosmic geologist to assume — before the 
appearance of life on earth — that geological forces must needs constitute 
all the activity which could take place on this planet. 

Since the germ of life appe^are4 on earth, its history has been a history 
not onl^f gradual self-adapiaiion to a known environment, but of gradual 
discovery of an environment, always there, but unknown. What we call its 
primitive simple irritability jwas in fact a dim pannesthesia ; a potential 
faculty, as yet unconscious of all the stimuli to which it had not yet 
learnt to respond. As these powers of sensation and of response have 
developed, they have gradually revealed to the living germ environrnents 
of which at first it could have no conception. 

It is probable, to begin with, that the only environment which the 
vast majority of our ancestors knew was simply hot water. For the 
greater part of the time during which life has existed on earth it 
would have been thought r.himerical to suggest that we cpuld live 
in anything else. It was a great day for us when an ancestor crawled up 
out of the slowly-cooling sea ; — or say rather when a previously unsuspected 
ca])acity for directly l^reathing air gradually revealed the fitet that we had 
for long been breathing air in the. water; — and that we were^ living in the 
midst of a wastly extended environment, — the atmosj)hcre of the earth. 
It was a great day agai'* when another ancestor felt on his i\igment-spot 
the solar ray ; — or say rather when a previohsly^unsuspectcd capacity for 
iceiving light revealed the fact that we had for iong been acted upon by 
light as well as by heat ; and that wc were living in the midst of a vastly 
extended environment, — namely, the illumined Universe that stretches to 
the Milky Way. It was a great tlay when the first skate (if skate he were) 
f.lt an unknown virtue go out from him towards some worm or mudfish ; 
—or say rather when a j)rcviously unsuspected eai)acity for electrical 
excitatiem demonstrated the fact that we had long been acted uf/on 
by eUa tricity as well as by heat and by light ; and that w-e were living in 
an inconceivable and limitless environment, — namely, an ether charged 
with infinite energy, overpassing and interj)cnetrating alike the last gulf of 
darkness and the extremcst» star. All this,- -phrased perhaps in some 
other fashion, — all men admit as true. May we not then su]^pose that 
there are yet other environments, other interpretations, which a further 
awakening of faculty still subliminal i-; yet fiUed by its own n: scent 
response to discover? Will It be alien to the past history of evolution if 
I add : It was a great day when the first thought (»r feeU*i:ig Hashed into 
some mind of beast or man from a mind dist.uit from his owp? — when a 
previously unsuspected capacity of telepathic percipience reve ded the tact 
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that we had long been acted upon by telepathic as well as by sensory 
stimuli ; and that we were living in an inconceivable and limitless environ- 
ment, — a thought- world or spiritual universe charged with infinite life, and 
interpenetrating and overpassing all human spirits, — up to what some 
have called World-Soul, and some Cod? 

This, as I conceive, is the scheme of Evolution, so far as we can as yet 
guess it. This is the progress of the game of chess, from the play of pawns 
to the play of pieces ; anti in telepathy, as I take it, we have seen a piece 
already moved. * , 

320. It is not, however, with the more advanced moves in this game that 
I am at present concerned. I am dealing not with supernormal sensitivities, 
but Vith genius, — defined as the co-operation of the submerged with the 
emergent self, — as the integration of subliminal with supraliminal fiiculty 
within the limits of the range of faculties which all men admit and know. 
Yet it seemed needful to look for a moment somewhat further, in order to 
show the true position of genius in the evolutionary scale, in which it 
forms by no means either an extreme term or an accidental deviation. 
For it will be easily understood that one of the corollaries from the con- 
ception of a constantly widening and deepening i)crception of an environ- 
ment infinite in infinite ways, will be that •the faculties which befit the 
material environment have absolutely no primacy, unless [t be of the 
merely chronological kind, over those faculties which science has often 
called hy-proiii(cis^ because they have no manifest tendency to aid their 
possessor in tfie struggle for existence in a material world. The higher 
gifts of genius — poetry, the plastic arts, music, ])hil()S()phy, pure mathe- 
matics — all • of those are precisely as much in «the central stream of 
evolution — are perpeption^ of new truth and ])owers of new action just a ^ 
decisively predestined foV the race of man — as the aboriginal Austral iau’.'> 
faculty for throwing a boomerang or for swarming up a tree for grubs. 
There is, then, about those loftier interests m^thing exotic, nothing 
accidental ; t^iey are an intrinsic p;irt of that ever-evolving response to our 
surroundings wfiich forms not only the planetary but the cosmic hisUuy 
of all our race. • 

• What inconsistencies, what absurdities, underlie that assumption th.it 
evolution means nothing more than the survival of animals fittest te 
conquer enemies and to o\ernm the earth. On that baia^ hypothesis the 
genus homo is imjiossibl(*to explain. No one really attempts to explain him 
except on the tacit sujiposition that Nature !;omehow intended to evolve 
intelligence — somehow needed to evolve joy ; was not satisfied with such 
an earth-ovcr-runner as th^ rabbit, or such an invincible conqueror as the 
influenza microbe. but ho7o mtuh intelligence, what kind of joy Nature 
aimed at — is this to lx: left to i^e settled by the instinct of /'hofnmo scnsio! 
moyen ? or ougftt we not rather to ask of the best specimens of our race 
what it is that lhe> live for^ — whether they labour for the meat that 
perisheth^ or ♦ »r Love anci V\ isdom? To more and more among mankind 
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the need of food is supplied with as little conscious effort as the need of 
air ; yet these are often the very men through whom evolution is going on 
most unmistakably — who are becoming the typical figures of the swiftly- 
changing race. 

321. ( 'nee more. If this point of view be steadily maintained, we shall 

gain further light on some of those strangenesses and irregularities of genius 
which have led to its paradoxical juxtaposition with insanity as a divergence 
from the accepted human type# The distinctive characteristic of genius is 
th^ larg^nfusion of the subliminal in its mental output ; and one character- 
istic of the subliminal in my view is that it is in closer relation than the 
supraliminal to the spiritual^ world, and is thus nearer to the primitive 
source and extra-terrene initiation of life. And earthly Life itself — 
embodied as it is in psycho-physically individualised forms — is, on the 
theory advanced in these pages, a product or characteristic of the ethcrial 
or metetherial and not of the gross material w'orld. Thence in some 
unknown fashion it came ; there in some unknown fashion it subsists even 
througliout its earthly manifestation ; thither in some unknown fashion it 
mud after earthly death return. If indeed the inspiratioiii^ of genius 
spring from a source one stej) nearer to primitive reality than is that 
specialised consensus of faculties which natural selection has lifted above 
the threshold* for the purposes of working-day existence, then surely we 
uet'd not* wonder if the .mind and frame of man should not always suffice 
for smooth and complete timalgamation ; if some p re figuration, of faculties 
atlai)te(l to a later stage of being should mar the symmetry of the life of 
earth. An often-quoted ^analogy has here a closer ap[)lication tljaii is often 
apijrv’hended. The grub comes from the egg laid by a winged insect, 
aii(i a winged insect it must itself become ; but meantime it must for the 
s.ilce of its own nurture and preservation acapiire certain larval characters — 
characters sometimes so comj)Iex that the observer iqay be excused for 
luistaking that larva for a perfect insect destined for no fimther change 
''ave death. Such larval characters, accpiired* to meet the lisks of a ttmi- 
porary environment, I seem to see in man’s t;arthly strength and glory. 

1 sec the human analogues of the poisonous tufts which choke the captor-^- 
the attitudes of mimicry wliich suggest an absent sting — the ‘‘ death’s 
head ” coloration which disconcerts a stronger toe. 

V>ut meantime the adaptation to aerial life is g'jing on; something of 
ia imago or perfect irnsect is prefoiniv-d within tlv? grub ; and in some 
: i'ccies, even before they sink into their transitional slumber, tjie riidi- 
lu nits of wings still helpless protrude awkwariUy bent'ath the larval skin, 
i hose who call Shelley, for instance, “ r. beautiful but ineffectual rugel 
heating his wings in the void,” may adopt, if they choose, this hcmclier 
h'lt exacter parallel. Sliclley*s special gifts were nu it.. by-products 

Shelley’s digestive system than the wings are by-products ot the grub. 

Or at any rate this new use of a well-worn simile may serve to suggest 
lhat for a long time yet it must be on the luture as much as on the past, 
va )L. r. O 
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on what is now in process of evolution as much as on what has already 
been evolved, that the attention of psychologists should be fixed. We 
are watching the emergence of unguessed potentialities from the primal 
germ. 'Fhe mind is no walled plot which a diagram will figure ; it is a 
landscape with lines which stretch out of view, and an ever-changing 
horizon. 

322. And thus there may really be something at times inco7nmcnsu?'abIe 
between the inspirations of genius and the results of conscious logical 
thought. Just as the calculating bo^ solves his problems by .metho»ls 
which differ from the methods of the trained mathematician, so ni artistic 
matters also that “something of strangeness” which is in “ all excellent 
beauty,” may be the expression of a real difference between subliminal and 
supraliminal modes of perception. I cannot help thinking that such a 
difference is perceptible in subliminal relations to speech ; that the sub- 
liminal self will sometimes surpass conscious effort, if it is treating speech 
as a branch of Art, in Poetry ; — or else in some sense will fall short of 
conscious effort, when it is merely using words as an unavoidable medium 
to express ideas which common speech was hardly designed to con\'ey. 

Thus, on the one hand, when in presence of one of the great verbal 
achievements of the race — say the Agiufiemnon of /Eschylus — it is hard 
to resist the obscure impression that some form of intelligence other than 
supraliminal reasftn or conscious selection has been at work. The result 
less resembles the perfection of rational choice# among known data than 
the imperfect pi*esentatiou of some scfiemc based on perceptions which 
we cannot entirely 'follow. 

But, on the other hand, even though words may thus be used by 
genius with something, (*)f the mysterious remoteness of music itself, it 
seems to me that our subliminal mentation is less closely bound to the 
facultyof speech than is our supraliminal. There is a phrase in common 
use which i^jyolves perhaps more of psychological significance than has 
yeUbeen brouglit out. Of all whfch we can call genius, or whicli wc can 
ally with genius — of art, of love, of religious emotion — it is common to 
hear men say that they transcend the scope of speech. 

Now, to many persons this seems a mere vague sentimental ex- 
pression. They hold, perhaps, that language — in however inward and 
abbreviated a form — is the absolutely necessary instrument of all definite 
thinking. Or even if they do not insist upop this view d priori, they con- 
sider th%t just as at the opera, ee (^ni 7te vaut pas ia peine d'etre ditj on le 
cha 7 it€y so in a more general way the assertion that an idea is not ex- 
pressible in words, can b it mean that it in some way falls short of tlie 
standard implied in articuJa»e speech. 

From the^point of view of this work -no such presumption can be 
formed. On the contrary, the relation to language of the subliminal 
self is a question which c'?7ioasly stands in need of special inquiry. 

323. J "t m consider the position of speech among human modes of 
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self-expression. The whole person of one human being is more or less 
expressive to others of his kind. In repose it tells of action and emotion 
in the past ; in movement it shows action and emotion as now going 
forward. Gesiure — the way in which the body is held — is even now 
used alon ' with speech as the most general term for communication. 

Now, if we are thus communicating by the movement of our muscles, 
we shall naturally seek out such groups of muscles as we can move the 
most rapidly and delicately* There are four such groups, namely : 
tke mu^cs (i) of the eye and orbit ; (2) of the mouth and throat; (3) 
of the fingers, and (4) of the toes. 

'fhree of these groups we all of us use. With the muscles of th^ eye 
and orbit we express emotion ; with the muscles of mouth and throat 
we express both emotion and definite ideas ; with the fingers we write ; 
and the experience moreover of such men as are born without fingers has 
shown us that the toes can be trained to nearly equal efficiency ; as with 
certain handless copyists of pictures familiar for many years now in Con- 
tinental galleries. 

Now among many ways of self-expression which can be e^duced from 
these groups of muscles, taken singly or together, one great system has 
dominated the rest. Above till things men have needed definite sound 
to carry the 4nessage to a distance in space, and fixed f'ecofd in order to 
prcscrve*it in time. Spoken language has become an absolute necessity 
for any intellectual life much above the level of brutes;*, and written 
language-— a symbolic and summarised gesture — has bedome an absolute 
necessity for anything which we can call civilisation. * I’he constant use 
of throat and fingers for verbalisation has relegated to the background all 
other forms of gesture, * , 

There is, however, no a priori ground for supposing that language will 
/lav'c the power to exi)ress all the thoughts and emotions of man. 'It may 
ndced be maintained that the inevitable course of its dcvelc>j)ment tends 
to exhibit more and more clearly itS inllerent limitaHons'. •* Every 
language,’* it has been said, “ begins as ])oetry^and ends as algebra.’* To 
use the terms employed in this work, every language begins as a subliminal 
iiprush and ends as a supraliminal artifice. Organic instincts impel to 
primitive ejaculation ; unconscious laws of mintl shape early grammar. 
Hut even in our own day — and we arc still in tl^e earth’s infancy — this 
naivett^ of language is first disappearing. The needs of science and of 
commerce have become dominant. Science has deliberately o^eated for 
herself an arbitrary syscem of signs ; — either actual arrant^ements of letters 
and numerals, or technical vocabularies, constructed on elaborate j lans. 
C ommerce is endeavouring to reach the sruiie algebraical pitch, with book- 
keeping, telegraphic codes, pirlgin English, Volapiik and dit like. 

Of course, the development of language is not left entirely to the 
c ounting-house and the laboratory. In other directions a spi’-itualisation 
of human speech is being pushed on, and our vocabulary, based as it is on 
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concrete objects and direct sensations, is refined for the expression of 
philosophical thought. But this is as though one were to try to chip flint 
arrow-heads into razors ; nor can we wonder if our supraliminal manipula- 
tion leaves us with an instrument less and less capable of expressing the 
growing complexity of our whole psychical being. 

324. What then, we may ask, is the attitude and habit of the subliminal 
self likely to be with regard to language? Is it not probable that other 
forms of symbolism may retain a greater jvoportional importance among 
those submerged mental operations wJiith have not been systemadsed f^^r 
the convenience of communication with other men? 

I think that an intelligent study of visual and motor automatism will 
afford us sufficient proof that symbolism, at any rate pictorial symbolism, 
becomes increasingly important as we get at the contents of those hidden 
strata. I'elepathic messages, especially, which form, as we shall see, the 
special prerogative or characteristic of subliminal communication, seem to 
be conveyed by vague impression or by inward or externalised picture 
oftener than by articulate speech. And I may so far anticipate later dis- 
cussion of automatic writim^s (whether self-inspired or telepathic), as to 
point out a curious linguistic quality which almost all such writings share. 
The ** messages ” of a number of automatists* taken at random, will be sure 
to resemble each other much more closely than do the supraliminal writings 
of the same persoils. Quite apait from their general correspondence in i(/cir\' 
— which belpngs to another branch of our subyect — there is among the 
automatic writings of quite independent automatists a remarkable corre 
spondence of literary style. 'Fhere is a certain quality which reminds 
one of a translation^ or of «thc compositions of^a person writing in a 
language which lie is ,riot accustomed to talk. These characteristics 
appear at once in automatic scrij)t, evxm of the incoherent kind ; they per- 
sist when there is no longer any dream-like incoherence ; they are equally 
marked, eveij when, as often happens, the automatic scri])t surpasses in 
intejligence, and even in its*own*kind of eloquence, the products of the 
waking or supraliminal mind. 

• And side by side anti intercurrent with these written messages come 
those strange meaningless arabesques which have been baptized as “ spirit- 
drawings ” — though they rarely show any clear trace of the operation of 
an external intelligence.^ Instances of this form of automatism are described 
in a book called Spirit Dnnmngs : a Persoi^al Narrative^ by IV. M. Wil- 
kinson, spme account of which is given in Appendix 811 A (Vol. 1 1.). 
These complex and fanciful compositions — often absolutely automatic — 
appear to me like a stammering or rudimentary symbolism ; as though 
the subJ'minal intelligence were striving to express itself through a vehicle 
perhaps more «ongenial to its habits than articulate language. 

325. Returning then, from these illustrations drawn from actual auto- 
maiism to utr propc'r sub.e* r oi genius ^ — that happy mixture of subliminal 
with supTali. una- faculty — we may ask ourselves in what kind of .sublimiin'^^ 
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upnish this hidden habit of wider symbolism, of self-communion beyond 
the limits of speech, will be likely to manifest itself above the conscious 
threshold. 

The obvious answer to this question lies in the one word Art. The 
iiispiratioj} of Art of all kinds consists in the invention of precisely such a 
wider symljolism as has been above adumbrated. I am not speaking, of 
course, of symbolism of a forced and mechanical kind — symbolism de- 
signed and elaborated as such-jr-but rather of that pre-existent but hidden 
concordance between visible anc? invisible things, between matter and 
thoughtToetween thought and emotion, which the plastic arts, and music, 
and poetry, do each in their own si^ccial field discover and manifest for 
human wisdom and joy. * 

Tn using these words, T must repeat, I am far from adopting the formulae 
of any special sch(3ol. The symbolism of which I speak implies nothing 
of mysticism. Nor indeed, in my view, can there l^e any real gulf or deep 
division between so-called realistic and idealistic schools. All that exists 
is continuous ; nor can Art symbolise any one aspect of the universe with- 
out also implicitly symbolising aspects which lie beyond. 

326. And thus in the Arts we have symbolism at every stage of trans- 
parenc y and obscurity ; from Symbolisms which merely summarise speech 
to symbolising which transcend it. Sometimes, as with IMusic, it is worse 
than useless to press for too close an interpretation. Mhsic inarches, and 
will march for ever, thfoiigh an ideal and unimaginable • ^vorld. Her 
melody may be a mighty symbolism, but it is a symbolfsm to which man 
li.js lost the key. i*oetr^'’s material, on the other hand,*is the very language 
v\'hi('h she would fain transcend. Ihit her utterance must be subliminal 
and symbolic, if it is to be poetry indeed : it musf psc (a^ has been already 
hinti'd) from a rc;dm profounder than tlcliberate speech ; it must come 
' Iiaigcd, as Tennyson lias it, with that charm in words, a charm n© words 
in give.” ^ 

This branch, indeed, of internal auditii.u?, — that which* involves com- 
plexity rather than intensity of iinaginetl sounds, — offers, so to say, the 
iicliest ojiportunitics for subliminal manifestation, — the readiest vent-holes 
for the uprush of the hidden fire. 'The sounds that rise within our waking 
consciousness from a source beyond the will do not confin'’^ themselves to 
ihe mere sluq^ing of scattered sentences, — the airy syllabling of ])hrases 
a'lat tend to naught. "I 'here is an inward consonance, an obscure concent, 
wliich forms the groundwork of Poetry, the fount of Song, — the cradle 
trean whence those ‘‘ sphere-born harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse.” 
issue in preformed divinity into the common day. This is true no<^ only 
‘Of Song, strictly so termed, but also for Poetry unaccompanied by music ; 
Unit is to say, for interrelations of rhythm and articuhitivn taken apart 
horn interrelations of pitch, definite time -intervals, or timbre. For the 
poet — as (ioethc has somewhere said - the melody of Ins coming 
poem floats as a self-created and iinpaI]>aoie entity within him, before 
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words have shaped themselves or thought itself is born. lo mi son un^ 
said a greater even than Goethe, — 

“ lo mi son un, che quando 
Amore spira, noto, ed in quel modo 
Che detta dentro, vo significando.” 

And here a reflection may be made which, while it clears up (as seems 
to me) an old confusion, will also well .illustrate the latent capacities 
of the subliminal consciousness ; its pdwer to convey potent an^Jntim^fce 
messages through mechanism of the slenderest kind. We know that as 
we ^adv^ance from sounds non-human to human sounds, from sounds non- 
vocal to sounds which the human throat can produce, our conception of 
any given sound increasingly needs, to make it complete, a motor as well 
as an auditory representation within us. Our grasp, say, of the word 
London is imperfect if we cannot articulate the word with our mind's voice 
as well as hear it with our mind’s ear. 

In all definite inward audition there is, then, probably a motor element 
as well as a sensory. And I hold that one difference between imagined 
poetry and imagined music or song lies in the fact that imagined verbal 
rhythm Vnay be almost wdiolly motor, while imagined tunes must be largely 
sensory as well. To those, then, who are perplexed at the fact that many 
poets have lacked musical ear it may be answered that the mental imagery 
of such poets may have been mainly motile ;-^inay have consisted in a 
delicate imagination of such laryngeal movements as are concerned in tiic 
utterance of melodious speech. 1 believe that with careful self-observa- 
tion many men with an ear for verse ” will recognise that the essential 
part of poetic exc’itatioq has lain in scarcely perceptible changes of tension 
in the muscles of the throat. The rhythmical modulations, indeed, have 
their birth beyond the will ; but it is about that jihysical centre of ima- 
gined utterance th'at the emotional stress will gather and the inexplicable 
promptings thnong ; throughr that ‘motor channel the reverberating tremors 
rise and fall ; — and flood the flats of common consciousness as with the 
egirthquake-wave of an unfathomed sea. 

And there is yet another anil even stranger form of inward audition. 
There exists among men a mighty complex of conceptions which lie apnri 
from — some say beyond — articulate speech and reasoned thought. There 
is a march and uprising through ideal spaces which some hold as the 
only true ascent ; there is an architecture which some count as alone 
abiding, — 

** seeing it is built 

Of music, therefore never built at all, 

And, therefore, built for ever.” 

• 

considered in regard to its development in the race, or to 
activity in tae individual, Mu.sic resembles not so much a product of 
terrene neetis ar i of natural selection as a subliminal capacity attaining to 
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an accidental manifestation independently of the requirements or of the 
external stimuli of the supraliminal self. We know the difficulty of 
explaining its rise on any current theory of the evolution of human faculty. 
We know that it is like something discovered, not like something manu- 
factured : -like wine found in a walled-up cellar, rather than like furniture 
made in the workshop above. And the subjective sensations of the 
musician himself accord with this view of the essentially subliminal 
character of the gift with which he deals. In no direction is genius ” 
qf ‘‘ inspiration ” more essenttal ^o true success. It is not from careful 
poring’ThKjr the mutual relations of musical notes that the masterpieces of 
melody have been born. They have come as they came to Mozart — 
whose often- quoted words I* need not cite again — in an uprush of urisum- 
moned audition, of unpremeditated and self-revealing joy. They have 
come, as to Browning’s Abt Vogler, with a sense of irrecoverable com- 
mingling of depths of soul and heights of heaven.' Translating the 
phrases of poetry into such terms as we here employ, we may say that we 
have reached a point where the subliminal uprush is felt by the supra- 
liminal personality to be deeper, truer, more permanent than the products 
of voluntary thought. . 

Here, too, we must dvvejl for a moment upon another a;;id higher 
kind of internal visualisation. I have spoken of the arithmetical prodigy 
as posi^ssing a kind of internal blackboard, on which he inscribes with 
ease and permanence his imaginary memoranda. But blackboards arc 
not the only surfaces on whicl> inscriptions can be mac^e. There are 
other men — prodigies of a different order — whose internal tabula is not 
of blackened wood, bat of canvas or of marble ; whose inscriptions are 
not rows of Arabic numerals, but living lin^s of colour, or curves of 
breathing stone. Even the most realistic art is something more than 
transcript and calculati(m ; and for art’s higher imaginative achievements 
there must needs be moments of inward idealisation# when visible beauty 
seems but the token and symbol of beauty unrevealed ; \\4icn Praxitehs 
must “ draw from his own heart the archetype of the Eros that he made ” ; 
when Tintoret must feel with Heraclitus that whatsoever we see waking 
is but deadness, and whatsoever sleepii*^, is but dream.” 

327. B lit when we reach this point we have begun (as I say) to transcend 
the special province to which, in Chapter I., I assigned tne title oi 
I tlicre pointed out that the influ nicc of the snibliminal on the supra- 
liminal might conveniently* be divided under three main heads. When 

1 More definite than most of the descriptions of this type in musical literature are 
the following words of Schumann {Robert Schumann' n Karly fjctters, p. 266 j ' The 
piano is getting too limited for me. It is most extraordinary h< 'W T write almost every- 
thing in canon, and then only det&ct the imitation afterward^.— and ^iften find inversions, ^ 
rhythms in contrary motion, &c." And again, p. 271 : “ i no not realise all this while 
I am composing; it only comes to me afterwaids ; you who are at the*top of the tree 
will understand what I mean.” 
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the subliminal mentation co-operates with and supplements the supra- 
liminal, without changing the apparent phase of personality, we have 
genius. When subliminal operations change the apparent pliase of 
personality from the state of waking in the direction of trance, we have 
hypnotism. When the subliminal mentation forces itself up through the 
supraliminal, without amalgamation, as in crystal-vusion, automatic writing, 
^c., we have sensoty or juotor aufo/natism. In accordance with tliis 
definition, the content of the inspirations of genius is supposed to be of 
the same general type as the content^ of •ordinary thought. We have 
regarded genius as crystallising fluid ideas ; or, if you will, a‘^^6ncen- 
trating and throwing upwards in its clear fountain a maze of subterranean 
streams. But we have not regarded it as n^odifying, in such oj^eration, 
the ordinary alert wakefulness of the thinker, nor as providing him with 
any fresh knowledge, obtainable by sui^ernormal methods alone. 

It is plain, however, that such distinctions as those which I have 
drawn between genius, trance, automatism, cannot possibly be rigid or 
absolute. They are distinctions made for convenience between different 
phases of what must really be a continuous process — namely, the influence 
of the Self below the threshold upon the Self above it. Between each of 
these definite phases all kinds of conncctions^and intermediate stages must 
surely exist. 

Connections between trance and automatism, indeed, are obvious 
enough. The difficulty has rather lain in their clear se])aration. d'rance, 
when habitual* is pretty sure to lead to aiitonfatic speech or writing. 
Automatism, when* prolonged, is similarly apt to induce a state of traiu'e. 

The linkg between Genius and these cognate spates are of a less con- 
spicuous kind. 'They do, ho^'ever, exist in such variety as to confirm in 
marked fashion the ’analogies suggested above. 

328. And first, as to the connection between genius and automatism, 
one may*say that ju^t as anger is a brief madness, so the flash of Genius 
is essentially brief automatism. 

Wordsworth ’5 moments of inspiration, when, as he says, 

• 

“ .Some lovely iinace in the song rose up 
Kull-fornied, like Venus rising from tlic sea,’* 

were in effect moments of automatic utterance ; albeit of utterance held 
fast in immediate co-oj**radon with the simultaneous workings of the 
supraliminal self. Such a smldcn poetic creation, like the calculating 
boy’s announcement of tho product of two numbers, resembles tlie sudden 
rush of planchette or pencil, in haste to scrawl some long-wished-for word. 

Now extend this momentary automatism a little further. VVe come 
then to what is called the faculty of im])rovisation. 1 low much is meant 
^ by this term? is the extempore oration, “the unpremeditated lay,” in 
tnith a suhUtninal product ? or have we to do merely with the rapid 
exercise of opbnary powers? 
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In the first pla.ce, it is clear that much of what is called improvisation 
is a matter of memory. The so-called secondary automatism which 
enables the pianist to play a known piece without conscious attention 
passes easily into improvisations which the player himself may genuinely 
accept as original ; but which really consist of remembered fragments 
united by conventional links of connection. Thus also the orator, think- 
ing on his legs/’ trusts himself at first to the automatic repetition of a few 
stock phrases, but gradually finds that long periods How unforeseen and 
upremembered from his tongue. » 

Wc^iAis get beyond the range of stereotyped synergies, of habituations 
of particular groups of nerve-centres to common action. There is some 
adajnability and invention ; «ome new paths are traversed ; adjustnicnts 
arc made for which no mere recurrence to old precedents will suffice. 

The problem here resembles that well-known difficulty of explaining 
what goes on during the restoration or substitution ” of function after an 
injury to the brain. In that case, the brain-elements which remain un- 
injured slowly assume functions which they apparently never exercised 
before, — rearranging [laths of cerebral communication in order to get the 
old efficiency out of tlic damaged and diminished brain-maferial. This 
recovery is not rapid like an c«ctemporisation, but gradual, like a healing or 
re~growth, and it therefore does not suggest an intelligent control so much 
as a jibysiological process, like the re-V)udding on a certain preordained 
])attern of the severed ^claw of a crab. Of course this /estoration of 
brain-functions is incx])licable, as All growth is at present inexp*licable. We 
may call it indeed with some reason the higlicst proce,ss of human growth. 
So viewed, it forms a kind of middle term between ordinarJ>^ growth of 
bone or muscle, always on a predetermined plai:^ i\\at sudden creation 
01 new cerebral connections or pathways which is implied in an inspira- 
tit)n of genius. Such a juxtaposition need not weaken my claim that the 
inspirations of genius represent a co-operant stream ol* submerged menta- 
tion, fully :is developed in its own way, as tljc mentation pfVhich wo arc 
('unscious above the! threshold. d'he nature and degree of sublinMnal 
faculty must of course be judged by its highc^st manilestations. And this 
analogy between the hidden ojierations and of.g^vw/// would rather 

support me in regarding organic growth also as ( oiitrolled by something 
of intelligence or memory, which under fitting conditions — as in the 
iiypnotic trance — may be induced t. • co-operate ^>rtth the waking will. 

329. 'riie talent of improvisation, wliioh suggestetl these analogies, will 
s(jmetimes act much more ])ersist( ntly ih 111 m the case of the'orator or 
the musician, d’herc is reason to believe (both from internal style and 
from actual statements) that it plays a large part in imaginative liteiature 
even of the more comnton]>k\ce kind. And in one instance at least the 
inip 7 'ovisinf^ diathesis y so to term it, has given birth lo a mass ot literature 
which formed for a generation one of the most potent emotional elements 
in European thought. One needs to know Ocoii’c Sand’s life ami writings 
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well before one can venture to discriminate in her self-revelations between 
the ingeniously false and the naively, transparently true. My own belief 
is that, except in certain cases where she had an urgent motive for false- 
hood in self-defence, she is almost as veracious an introspective psycho- 
logist as Wordsworth himself. Various passages from her life-history, one 
or two of which represent I believe actual fact, are corroborated, or at 
least not contradicted, by the statements of other persons familiar with her 
methods of working. If taken as accurate^ they reveal an unusual vigour 
and fertility of literary outllow going on m an almost dream-like coi\- 
dition ; a condition midway between the actual inventive cfTeams of 
R. I.. Stevenson and the conscious labour of an ordinary man’s com- 
position. Or another parallel would be the*day-dreaming habit ; which, 
as is well known, has led in some morbid cases to a bewildering confusion 
between the actual and the imaginary life. 

George Sand’s career was not without moral faults ; but they were the 
faults, not of a morbid, but of a prepotent organisation ; and they be- 
longed, moreover, almost wholly to her early life. Throughout long years 
of healthy maturity and age she formed a striking example of the com 
bination of •enormous imaginative productiveness with inward tranquillity 
and meditative calm. What Cieorge Sand ^elt in the act of composition 
was a continuous and effortless flow of ideas, sometimes witji and some- 
times without an apparent exfcjnalisation of the characteis who rpoke in 
her romances^. Turning now to another author^ as sane and almost as 
potent as Gdorge.Sand herself, we find n phenomenon which would ha\e 
suggested to us actual insanity if observed in a mind less robust and 
efficient. the allusions to the apparent indt?i:)endence of Dickens’s 
characters which aj:e scattered through his letters be read with our related 
facts in view, it will nd longer be thought that they are intended as a 
mystification. Mrs. Gamp, his greatest creation, spoke to him, he tells us 
(genendly in churck), as with an inward monitory voice. 

330. And! note further thj3.t as scientific introspection develops wc are 
Vikety to receive fuller accounts of these concurrent mental processes, these 
partial externalisations of the creatures of the romancer’s brain. One such 
account, both definite and elaborate, has been published by M. Ilinet in 
V Afince Psychologique for 1894, and I summarise it here.^ 

M. de Curel, a French dramatist of distinction, while apparently quite 
unaware of the phenomtma described either by Dickens or by Stevenson, 
does nevertheless carry the waking experiences of the one to a point wlu rc 
they clos^y approach the dream-experiences of the other. M. de Curd’s 
personages, after a period of painful incubation, seem to assume an indc 
pendent type ; they carry on their conversations independently of his will, 
nor need he even keep his attention fixecj on them. The process of 
invention thus continues without conscious fatigue. We are here reminded 
• 

’ rA-ml' h »S94, p. 124, F. de Curel, par A. Binct. 
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of certain performances under hypnotic suggestion, where mental or 
bodily feats, as play-acting, are accomplished without effort or exhaustion. 

M. de Curel is an ingenious and refined, if not a widely popular 
dramatist. His work is of a sufficiently high class to give real interest to 
his care! il and serious analysis of his methods, or rather his experiences 
while working. 

He begins in an ordinary way, or with even more than the usual degree 
of difficulty and distress in g^etting into his subject. Then gradually he 
Jjegin^to feel the creation of a number of quasi-personalities within him ; 
— the ciTaracters of his play, who speak to him ; — exactly as Dickens used 
to describe Mrs. Gamp as speaking to him in church. These jjcrsonages 
are not clearly visible, but* they seem to move round him in a scene — 
say a house and garden — which he also dimly perceives, somewhat as we 
perceive the scene of a dream. He now no longer has the feeling of 
composition, of creation, but merely of literary revision ; the personages 
speak and act for themselves, and even if he is interrupted while writing, 
or when he is asleep at night, the play continues to compose itself in his 
head. vSometimes while out shooting, t^vc., and not thinking of the play, 
he hears sentences rising within him which belong to a pari of this play 
which he has not yet reached. He believes that subliminally the piece 
has been viorked out to that further point already. M. de Curel calls 
these minor duplications of personality a bourp^eonnement or budding of 
his primary personality*; — into which they gradually, though not without 
some painful struggle, re-enter after the play is finished. 

It will be seen that this account, — contributed as serious evidence, as 
M. Kinet’s long art.icle*shows, — is thoroughly concordant with'several other 
rases already known to us. It comes midway ^:)etwecn Stevenson’s dreams 
and the hysteric’s ub'es fixes. 

M. de Ciirers insistent ideas are self-suggested. Just that power of 
ciystaJlisi ng round a nucleus which, when hysterically started, makes the 
ia/e obst’i/anfe, — makes, when supraliminally started and \ve!l directed, the 
living personage of the play. 

331. J have thus far endeavoured to shbw that Genius represents not 
only the crystallisation of ideas already existing in lloating form in the supra- 
liminal intelligence, but also an independent, although concurrent, stream 
of mentation, spreading often to wider range, although still concerned 
with matters in themselves cognisable by the noilnal intelligence. 

Let us proceed to push the inqiiiry a step further. It has been claimed 
in this work for subliminal upiushcs generally that they offen contain 
knowledge which no ordinary method of research could acquire. Is this 
supernormal knowledg- — we ought now to ask — ever represented in the 
uprushes to which we giv^e the name of Genius ? 

What is the relation, in short, of the man of Genius to the sensitive? 

If the man of Genius be, as I have urgetl, on the whole the completest 
type of humanity, and if the sensitiv^e’s special gift be in itself one of the 
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most advanced forms of human faculty, ought not the inspirations of 
genius to bring with them flashes of supernormal knowledge as intimate as 
those which the sensitive — perhaps in other respects a commonplace per- 
son — from time to time is privileged to receive? 

Some remarkable instances of this kind undoubtedly do exist. The 
most conspicuous and most important of all cannot, from motives of 
reverence, be here discussed. Nor will I dwell upon other founders of 
religions, or on certain traditional saints or^sages. But among historical 
characters of the first mark the names Socrates and of Joan of .yrc ar 4 » 
enough to cite. I shall try in a later chapter to show that the ftionitions 
of the Daemon of Socrates, — the subliminal self of a man of transcendent 
genius, — have in all i^robability been described to us with literal truth : 
and did in fact convey to that great philosopher precisely the kind of 
tchesthctic or precognitive information which forms the sensitive’s privilege 
to-day. We have thus in Socrates the ideal unification of human powers. 

It must, however, be admitted that such complete unification is not the 
general rule for men of genius : that their inspirations generally stop short 
of telepathy or of tekestlicsia. I think we may explain this limitation some- 
what as follotvs. 'khe man of genius is what he is by virtue of possessing 
a readier communication than most men ])os»ess between his supraliminal 
and his subliminal self. From his subliminal self, he can only draw what 
it already possesse^g ; and we must not assume as a matter of course that 
the subliminal region of any one of us j:)ossesscs tl>at particular sensitivity 
— that specific transparency— which can deceive and register (/(•// fiifr facts 
from the unseen. That may be a gift which stands ns much alone — in 
independence of other gifts or faculties — in the suBliminal region, as, say, 
a perfect musical ear in th(f supraliminal. The man of gtmius may draw 
much from those hidden wells of being without seeing rcfiected tlicrein 
any actual physical scene in the universe beyond his ordinary ken. 

And yet neither •must we hastily assume that because the man of 
genius gets nef tiffi72ite impression of a world beyond our senses he does 
not tlrereforc get any /7‘//c impression, which is all his own. 

1 believe, on the contrafy, that true, though vague, impressions of a 
world beyond the range of sense* arc actually received -~I do not say by 
all men of genius, but by men of genius of certain tyq:)cs. 

332. Certain very important types of genius, indeed, — thos(% for 
instance, concerned witR numbers, forms, and sounds, — do not seem 
habitually to tend towards the apprehension of dec])er as])ecls of the 
cosmic mystery. Or perhaps I ought rather to say that the iiiafheniatiiian, 
on the one hand, is unlikely to give expression to any such supernormaJ 
intimations, while the painter and the initsuian, on the other hand, com 
mand acts of ex^>rcssion so subtly and obscurely suggestive, that it is hard 
for the mere onlooker to inf<*r what the artist’s own spiritual attitude may 
in fact have tec^*n. Deeply ijUcresting, therefore, as such discussions may 
be — discussio*' as to 'vhat was the inward experience of a Rapha^^'l or a 
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Beethoven — the content of that experience must at present be too un- 
certain for any psychological analysis, such as we wish to make here, of 
its veritable truths — of its trustworthiness as actual insight into a spiritual 
world. 

It won, ! seem, then, that for any valid appreciation of what I may call 
the va^ue super7W7'mal contcfit of moments of inspiration, we sliall have to 
examine a very limited group of men of genius. Chiefly, perhaps, of the 
philosopher and the poet must we needs feel that if any genius reaches 
out int^ an interpenetrating spiritual world, theU's must do so ; that they 
ought to ""have some message corroborating, even though but in vague 
general fashion, the results to which sensitives have been led by a plainer, 
if a narrower, way. • * 

Even among this small class, however, our choice of instructive 
examples is still further limited, h'cw philosophers have been men of 
genius in the sense in which we are using the word in the present chapter ; 
and few poets have spoken with enough of weight and sincerity to make 
their testimony to subjective moods worth quoting in serious argument. 
Vet it must be mainly in the works of poets of pronounced subjective 
tvi)e — rather than in epos or drama — that passages to us instructive are 
likeh to be found. » 

333. I •sliall not attempt an anthology of such passages. We all 
know tfrat their general tone supiiorts, as far as it goes, the thesis here 
advanced : — namely, th;\t moments of poetical inspiration ,are apt to be 
menuents also of some sense of ihsight or entrance into a siijiernal world. 
M('.st poets hav'c been Platon ists ; their influence JLcnds to swell that 
ancient stream of idealistic thought which lies at the root of* all civilised 
r hgions. * 

Por our present purposes, however, one single ])oet — almost one single 
poem-— -will practically suflicc. In whatever rank AVordsworth may be 
[ilaced as an artist in language, there can be no doubt as to his con- 
scientious veracaly as an introspectiv^s psychologist. ^1fe Prelude, or 
("Irowth of a Poet’s Mind,” has been reganled by some critics as a teTlious 
and cgtitistical poem. Hut whether or not it’ is suited to give wide poetic 
pleasure, its value as a “human document” is, for our iiresent purposes, 
I s eiuure to say, unique. In Goethe indeed, in Browning, in d'ennyson 
above all, we find intros[)ectivc pasi^ages of extreme interest and beauty. 
But no one save Wordsworth — not "ven Goelilc — has treated his own 
tacullies so seriously or on so ample a scale. d'hc “ I'rolude ” is a 
deliberate, persistent attcmjit to tell tht‘ truth, the whole truth, :!nd ncahing 
but the truth, about exactly those ciiu.tions and intuiiivins which different 
tiate the poet from common men. .And it mu.^t be addcfl, ns a judgment 
established above the ebb aod thnv of populai ci'. irism, that Wordsworth 
had a valid right to deal thus with himself as a kirn I *of typical poet. 
AVhether recognised coldly or (‘iithusiastically, hi*; ])osition is» secure. 

It must be remembered, too, that Wv^i.! avortii was not oniy particularly 
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anxious to tell the truth about himself, but particularly capable of doing 
so. His self-esteem never took the form of making him wish to appear 
other than he was. As he genuinely was, so did he clearly see himself ; 
and although both his experience and his appreciativeness had serious 
limitations, yet, from a psychological point of view, his limitations were 
rather advantages. What can we want more than this kind of sworn 
and unbiassed deposition as to the growth and content of a mind which 
in sheer force of what we call original genius — as distinguished from 
subtlety, acquirement, univ'ersality, and* so forth — has hardly bean 

surpassed? Here ^vas a great motor force in the world of nffnd ; how 
was that force w'orked from inside? 

Jtet us begin with the strictly limited inqtiiry from which we started, 
and let us consider merely the description given by this one poet of the 
apparent content of moments of profound inspiration. We find Words- 
worth insisting, in the first place, upon the distinctive character of this 
subliminal uprush. 

He speaks of the ‘‘ haze within,” which becomes 

, “ A tempest, a redundant energy 

Vexing its own creation.” 

• « 

Of ‘‘ imagination ” he says (Hook VI.) : — 

“ 'i'liat awful l^ower rose from the mind’s abyss. 

Like an imfathomcd vapour that enwiaps, 

At once, some lonely traveller, f was lost ; 

Halted without an effort to break through ; 

But to my < onscious soul I now can say%- 
‘ 1 recognise thy glory ; ’ in such stnuigtli 
Of •usur])atifm, when the light of sense 
(ioes out,^JUt with a that has revealed 

The invisible world, doth greatness make abode.” 

This pass^e cx'prcsses in the language of poetry the very relations 
between the supraliminal and the* subliminal on which 1 have in this 
chapter dwelt. 

The influence rises from no discoverable source ; for a moment it 
may startle or bewilder the conscious mind ; then it is recognised as a 
source of knowledge, arriving through inner vision ; while the action 
of the senses is suspended in a kind of momentary trance. Tiie know- 
ledge gained, however, is simply a perception of ‘‘the invisible world ’’ ; 
there is no claim to any more definite revelation. 

Concordant with this passage are other descriptions of “ these fleeting 
moods of shadowy exultation ” ; they bear an unmistakable, though hardly 

a translatable message. Of childish hours the poet says (Hook I.) ; — 

•* 

* “ Kven then I felt 

riloams I ke r ila^hing of a shield ; the ear^h 
And common face of Nature .spake to me 
Re;aemoerable things.” 
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And since it is mainly by inward vision that these rememberable 
things are in truth discerned, there is a growing fusion between subjective 
and objective ; between that which is generated in the seer himself and 
that of which the visible universe conveys the half-caught intimation 
(Book II. / 

“ An auxiliar light 

Came from my mind, which on the setting sun 
Bestowed new splendour.” 

A 

** a still further stage (Book II.) : — 

“ Bodily eyes 

Were utterly forgotten, and what I saw 
Appeared like something in myself, a dream, 

A prospect in the mind.” 

Thus it fares, Wordsworth repeats in a later passage (Book XIV.), 
with minds sustained by recognition of transcendent power : — 

“ In a world of life they live, 

By sensible impressions not enthralled, 

lint by their quickening impulse made more prompt ' 

'I'o hold fit converse with the spiritual world.” 

334 . A^gue though these passages (and others like them) may be, 

they nevertheless carry more conviction than do the more definite visions 
of the saints and ilhiifiines of various creeds. The sane^ simplicity of 
Wordsworth has been subjer t to less of prepossession ; he, if any man, 
has kept his mind, as, Bacon advised, concentric tO the universe ; and 
there is nothing in his revelation which any other revelation can 
iii\ ali(i:itc or contradict. * , 

A vague but genuine consciousness of the spiritual environment ; 
that (it seems) is the degree of revelation which artistic or philosophic 
genius is capalde of conferring. Subliminal uprushes, in other words, 
so far as they are intellectual, tend to become fehestlioitic. They bring 
with them indefinite intimations of what hold to be the great truth 
that the human spirit is essentially capable of a. deeper than sensorial 
perception, of a direct knowledge of 'facts of the universe outside the 
range of any specialised organ or of any planetary view. 

335. But this conclubion ])oints d.e way to a speculation more important 
still. relccsthcsia is not the only spiritual law,* nor are subliminal up- 
rushes affiiirs of the intellect alone. Beyond and above man’s innate 
power of world-wide perception, there exists also that universal hnk of 
s[)irit with spirit which in its minor earthly manifestations we call tele- 
pathy. Our submerged fliculty — the s ibliininal uprushes of genius — can 
expand in that direction ai? well as in the direction of t,elxsthesia. The ^ 
emotional content, indeed, of those uprushes is even profoundcr and more 
important than the intellectual ; — in prtiportion as Love and* Religion are 
profounder and more important than ScickvC oc Art. 
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That primary passion, I repeat, which binds life to life, which links us 
both to life near and visible and to life imagined but unseen ; — that is no 
mere organic, no mere planetary impulse, but the inward aspect of the 
telepathic law. Love and religion are thus continuous ; — they represent 
different phases of one all-pervading mutual gravitation of souls. The 
flesh does not conjoin, but dissever ; although through its very severance 
it suggests a shadow of the union which it cannot bestow. We have to 
do here neither with a corporeal nor w^h a purely human emotion. 
Love is the energy of integration whiclif makes a Cosmos of thejj^nn of 
Things. 

But here tJiere is something of controversy to traverse before a revived 
Platonic conception of love can hope to be treated by the physiologist as 
more than a pedantic jest. And naturally so ; since there is no emotion 
subliminal over so wide a range of origin, — fed so obscurely by ‘‘all 
thoughts, all passions, all delights,” — and consequently so mysterious even 
to the percipient himself. At one end of its scale love is based upon an 
instinct as primitive as the need of nutrition ; even if at the other end it 
becomes, as I’lato has it, the ip/j^yi'evov kol SLaTropOfjievov, “ the Interpreter 
and Mediator between God and Man.” d'he c(.mtroversy as to the 
planetary Or cosmical scope of the passion Of Love is in fact central to 
our whole subject. • 

336 . It will give clearness to the question in dispute if I quote* here a 
strong expressien of each view in turn. For the j^liysiological or materia- 
list conception of the ])assion of love, — wliere love’s subliminal element is 
held to be of the orgunic type, — set forth in no light or cynical spirit, but 
with the moral earnestness of p, modern Lucretius,^ can turn to no better 
authority than Professor Phirre Janet. The passage which follows is no 
mere boutade or paradox ; it is a kind of culminating expression of the 
theory which regards the supraliminal man as the normal man, and 
distrusts all deep disturbance of his accustomed psychical routinc. 

• « 

It is commonly said that love Isa jiassion to which man is always liable, 
and whicJi may surprise liim at any moment of his life from 151075. 'J'in's 
does not seem to me accurate: and a«man is not throughout all his life and at 
every moment susceptible of falling in love d/<; dci'ciiir amoiin-uxy When a 
man i.s in good physical and nu/ial health, when he has easy and comj)lete 
command of all his ideas, Jie nay expose himself to circaimstancc s the most 
capable of giving rise to a passion, but lie will not teel it. Ilis desires will Ik: 
reasonable and oV)cdient Icj his will, leading the man only sc') far as he wislws 
to go, and disappearing when he wishes to be rid of them. On the other hand 
if a man is morally below the mark (walade an moral), — if in con.^eciuence of 
pliysical fatigue or xc:essive in .-IIectual work, or of violent shcx.ks and pro- 
longed sorrow, he is exhausted, nielanrho-y, distracted, timid, incapable of 
f controlling his idcJK, — in a word, depressed^ — then he will fall in love, or receive 
thegeimof ome kind pa* ^ a.r,, on the first and most trivial occasion. . • • 
The least t^ddg is then enough , ♦he .sight of some face, a gesture, a word, 
which previous y v -uld have left us altogether indifferent, strikes ii.s, and 



becomes the starting point of a long amorous malady. Or more than this, an 
object which had made no imj^ression on us, at a moment when our mind was 
healthier and not capable of inoculation, may have left in us some insignificant 
memory which reappears in a moment of morbid receptivity. That is enough ; 
the germ is sown in a favourable soil ; it will develop itself and grow. 

There i, at first, as in every virulent malady, a period of incubation ; the 
new idea passes and repasses in the vague reveries of the enfeebled conscious- 
ness ; then seems for a few days to have disappeared and to leave the mind to 
recover from its passing trouble, liut the idea has done its work below the 
surface; it has become strong enough to shake the body; and to provoke 
mcA^eni'iiiits whose origin lies outside *the primary consciousness. What is the 
surprise ot^a sensible man when he finds himself piteously returning beneath 
tlie windows of his charmer, whither his wandering feet have taken him without 
his knowledge ; — or when in the midst of his daily work he hears his *Iips 
murmuring perpetually the well-known name! . . . Such is passion in its 
reality ; not as idealised by fantastic description, but reduced to its essential 
psychological characteristics. A iitomatisme Psycholooiqtie^ p. 466.) 

337 . On the other side I will appeal to Plato himself, giving a brief 
sketch merely of one of the leading passages i^Syinposium, 192-2 12) where 
the Platonic conception of love is set forth. ^ , 

Plato begins by' recognising, as fully as pessimist or cynic could do, 
the absolute inadequacy of what is called on earth the satisfaction of this 
profound desire. 1 .overs who love aright wdll feel that no physical nearness 
can content them, but what 70111 content them they cannot say. “ I'heir 
soul,” says Plato, ‘Ms manifestly (Jesiring something else; dnd what it is 
hi e cannot tell, only she darkly prophesies thereof and guesses it from 
afar. Put if Plephaestiis^ with his forging fire were to* stand beside that 
pair and say: ‘Is this what ye desire — to be •wholly one ? to be together 
bv night and day? — for I am ready to melt yon fogether and to make y'ou 
grow in one, so that from two ye shall become one only, and in this life 
■shall be mulivided, anrl dying shall die together, and^ in the underworld 
shall be a ^.ingle soul ; ’—there is no lover who would not eggerly accept 
the offt r, and acknowleflgc it as the exj^ression of the unknown yearning 
;ind the fulfilment of the ancient need.” ^^nd through the mouth of 
Diotima, Plato insists that it is an unfailing sign of true love that its 
desires ar«* for ever; nay, that love may be even defined as the desire 
of ihc crerlasfmy possession «)f the g(Jod. Anu in all loveM acts he finds 
ilie inijuess of man’s craving for imm-\»*tality, — fi^r jmmortality whose only 
visible image for us on earth is the hirlli of children to us as we ourselves 
decay, — so that when the slow sclf-renew il of our own everchangigg bodies 

^ In the passage which follows soitic use has been made of Jowett’s translati^'O- It 
is noticeable that this utteraiu unsurpassed ameug the utterances of .intiquity, has been 
p bleed by Plato in tlie mouth of a woman — the prophei. ss !/i')tin.a — with the express 
intention, as 1 think, of generalising it, and of raising it .abo\ e ! 'h regiimbf sexual pa.ssion. 
I'here is nothing else in antiquity resembling the posinon thus .ascribed to Diotima in 
reference to Socrates, — the woman being represented a.^ capable of raising the highest 
'Uid of illumining the wisest soul. 
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has worn out and ceased, we may be renewed in brighter, younger bodies 
which we desire to be born to us from whomsoever we find most fair. 
“ And then,” says Plato, rising, as ever, from visible to invisible things, 
if active bodies have so strong a yearning that an endless series of lovely 
images of themselves may constitute, as it were, an earthly immortality for 
them \vhen they have worn away, how greatly must creative sou is desire 
that partnership and close communion with other souls as fair as they 
may bring to birth a brood of lofty thoughts, poems, statutes, institutions, 
laws, — the fitting progeny of the soul ? . ^ ^ 

‘‘ And he who in his youth hath the need of these things 'wt ifim, and 
grows to be a godlike man, wanders about in search of a noble and well- 
nurfured soul ; and finding it, and in presence of that beauty which he 
forgets not night or day, brings forth the beautiful which he conceived 
long ago ; and the twain together tend that which he hath brought forth, 
and are bound by a far closer bond than that of earthly children, since the 
children which are born to them are fairer and more immortal far. Who 
would not choose to have IlomePs offspring rather than any sons or 
daughters of men? Who would not choose the offspring which Lycurgus 
left behind •him, to be the very salvation of T^acedeemon and of (dreece? 
or the children of Solon, whom we call Father of our Laws? or of other 
men like these, whether Greeks or barbarians, who by great deeds that 
they have done b^we become the begetters of every kind of virtue? — ay, 
and to these ^men’s children have temples becn^set up, and never to any 
other progefiy of man. ...” • 

He, then, wl:y:) to this ejid would strict' aright, must begin in youth 
to seek faif forms, and should learn first to lov(? one fair form only, and 
therein to engender nobl(i tlioiights. And then he will perceive that the 
beauty of one fair formas to the beauty of another near akin; and that if 
it be Beauty’s self he seek, it were madness not to account the beauty of 
all forms as one same thing ; and considering this, he will be the lover of 
all lovely sh^fj^c^s, and will abate h^s passion for one slnapc alone, dcs])ising 
anef deeming it but a little thing. And this will lead him on to see that 
the beauty of the soul is far more precious than any beauty of outward 
form, so that if he find a fair souJ, though it be in a body which hath but 
little charm, he will be constant thereunto, and bring to birth such thoughts 
as teach and strengthen, till he lead that soul on to see the beauty of actions 
and of laws, and how iid Ijeauty is in truth akin, and the body’s beauty is 
but a little matter ; and from actions lie will lead him on to sciences, thnt 
he may s^e how sciences are fair ; and looking on the abundance of beauty 
may no longer be as the sla\'e or bondman of one beauty or of one law ; 
but setting sail in^o the ocean of beauty, and creating and beholding many 
fair and glorious thoughts and images in a philosophy without stint or stay, 
he may thus at* last wax strong and grow, and may perceive that there is 
one science only, the science of infinite beauty. 

‘‘ For he who hath thus far had intelligence of love, and hath beheld all 
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fair things in order and aright,— he drawing near to the ena of things 
lovable shall behold a Being marvellously fair; for whose sake in truth it 
is that all the j^revious labours have been undergone : One who is from 
everlasting, and neither is born nor perisheth, nor can wax nor wane, nor 
hath chang’ or turning or alteration of foul and fair ; nor can that beauty 
be imagineii after the fashion of face or hands or bodily parts and 
members, nor in any form of speech or knowledge, nor as dwelling in 
aught but in itself ; neither in beast nor man nor earth nor heaven nor any 
other creature ; but Beauty only .and alone and separate and eternal, 
wliich,'^'*hl>^eit all other fair things partake thereof and grow and perish, 
itself without change or increase or diminution endures for everlasting. 
And whoso being led on and upward by human loves begins to see that 
Beauty, he is not far, I say, from reaching the end of all. And surely 
then, O Socrates (said that guest from Mantinca), man’s life is worth the 
living, when he beholds that Primal Fair; which when thou seest it shall 
not seem to thee to be made after the fashion of gold or raiment or those 
forms of earth, — whom now beholding thou art stricken dumb, and fain, 
if it were possible, without thought of meat or drink, wouldst look and 
love for ever. What would it be then, were it granted to any* man to see 
Very Tk^auty clear ; — incorruptible and imdcfilcd, not mingled with colour 
or ilcsli of man, <;r with aught that can consume away, but single and 
divine? ^ Could man’s life, in that vision and beatitude^ be poor or low? 
or deemest thou not (said she), that then alone it will be possible for this 
man, discerning spiritual* beauty with those eyes by which if is spiritually 
ili.sreined, to beget no shadows of virtue, since that is no shadow to which 
he clings, but virtue in* very truth, since he hath the very IVuth in his 
embrace? and begelting and rearing Virtue *as^his child, he must needs 
become the friend of Cod ; and if there be any mUn who is immortal, that 
man is he.” 

338. Between the aspects of lo\ e here ex])ressed in extreme terms, — 
the planetary asi)ect, if I may so term it, and the cosmical.— Hhe choice is 
momentous. I do not indeed say that in our estimate of love is invoh ed 
ur estimate of Religion ; for Religion should* mean the sane response of 
the spirit to all that is known of Cosmic, Law. But Religion in the sense 
or which it is often used, — our emotional and ethical attitude towards Life 
I'Ubecn ; -this is in reality too closely ])arallcl to Platonic Love to allow 
♦he j)sycJiologist who denies reality ai the one assume reality in the 
other. For the Platonic lover the image of tlie l^eloved one, — no longer 
a matter of consciou., summons and imagination, — has become the in- 
dwelling and instinctive impulse to noble thought and deed. Even such 
to a Francis or to a Theresa is the image of the Divinity whom they 
adore ; and if they claim that sometimes in moments of crisis they feel 
a sway, a guidance, a communicaito idiomatum witii the Divine, we may 
point in reply to the humbler, but more tangible, evidence which assures 
us that even between souls still inhabiting and souls who have quitted the 
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flesh there may exist a telepathic intercommunication and an impalpable 
confluence from afar. 

339. Brief as this survey has been, it has served to indicate that the 
psychical type to which we have applied the name of genius may be 
recognised in every region of thought and emotion. In each direction a 
man’s everyday self may be more or less permeable to subliminal impulses. 
The man who is in but small degree thus permeable, who acts uniformly 
on supraliminal considerations, — on ratiocination, as he will say, and not 
on impulse, — this man is likely to be^ safe in prudent inediocri^. Jle 
subsists upon a part of human nature which has already beengithoroughly 
trained and prepared for this world’s work. The man, on the other hand, 
whcf is more readily permeable to subliminal upriishes, takes the chance 
of wider possibilities, and moves through life on a more uncertain way. 
Nature rears such men from seed and not from cuttings; she does not 
simply reproduce the common conformation, but gives a chance to whnt- 
ever of untried potency may lurk within the germ. 

But how much may there be which is thus hidden and iindeveloptM] ? 
Within what limits of variation may we expect these psychical sports ” 
to find their play? To help in deciding this question we must go back 
once mo/e to our simplest and, so to say, di^’grammatic examples of genius, 

340. If I have dwelt at some length on arithmetical prodigies, this is 
not, of course, because I regard this gift of subliminal ('.omputalion^as a high 
form of genius, but because the definiteness of the achievements presents 
some vague* and illusive problems in a comparatively manageable form. 


Thus it is easier in Uie case of a Mangiamele than in the case of a Dante 
to ask onc«elf with exactness which is the least* improbable of the con- 
ceivable answers -j- all of fhem largely conjectural — to the question, 
Whence did the child get his genius? ” — a question which the evolutionist, 
although he cannot solve it, must not ignore. 

It Appears to »ie that the answers which have been implithtly or 
explicitly giv-in to such a question arc reducible unrier four main heads. 
I skall cite these in the order in which they push the rc([uired answer 
further and further back. •But the reader must remember that there is 
absolutely no difference in point pf the ?fiystery involved between one reply 
and anotlier. All have to deal with the same ultimately inexplicable facts, 
and tlie most Lamarckian of answers is in reality as mystical as the most 
Platonic. • 

(i ) First, then, I place what I have called the Lamarckian reply, — ac 
cording t» which the eminent capacity’- of the individual under discussion 
was inherited from the acquired capacities of self-improving ancestors. 'L> 
this we must here answer that even assuming acquired characteristics to 
be inherital'le, there were as a rule no such acquired capacities for oiir 
prodigies to infterit, Mangiamele the father, the rough Sicilian peasant, 
who did ^^ach his son hi- letters; Mondeux the fiither, the wood- 
cutter of Tour‘' who did not teacii his son the numerals, — these vvrrc not 
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men who had developed their mathematical gifts as the Lamarckian 
giraffe developed the bones of his neck. The only case where heredity 
could be pleaded is that of the younger (not of the elder) Bidder — unless 
we count under this head the pre-natal suggestion which Mr. Blyth believes 
to have been efficacious in his own and his brother’s case. 

(2) Next comes the reply which I suppose would now be commonly 
given, and which, to avoid the ambiguities of the word Darwinian, I will 
call the protoplasmic solution. * Mangiamele’s gift, in this view, was a sport 
of by-'/roduct occurring in the course of evolution, — a new quality derived 
from old qualities not obviously resembling it. It was one of those 
favourable spontaneous variations of which natural selection has pften 
been able to take advantage ; and whose occasional unpredictable occur- 
rence has raised our race to its present level. Now the cause of such 
sports, I need not say, Darwin expressly leaves unexplained. All that he 
says is that to sport in this way is characteristic of living matter. Sudden 
differentiation in unpredictable directions must, in short, be a latent 
capacity of protoplasm ; and the explanation of Mangiamele’s gift is 
virtually referred to the nature of the stock of protoplasm with which his 
earliest ancestors started operations. 

This answer has the logical advantage over the Lamarckian answer 
(which, of course, at bottom is protoplasmic also), that, being hardly more 
than a mere restatement of the facts, it cannot help being true so far as it 
goes. But it does not' supply, and was not propounded’ by Darwin as 
supplying an explanation of the ultimate source of faculty, but only of 
certain incidents in its terrene development. 

(3) In direct contrast to these terrene- explanations comes the pre- 
terrene explanation of Plato. A man learns geometrical truths easily, 
Plato said, because in reality he is only remembering them. He is 
I Muembering them bc(.ause he learnt them originally in the ideal world, 
before his iucarnatioii in this body, which is our tomb.”. One wishes 
that Plato had had the facts now before us to work up’^into a dialogue, 
“ Dasc or Inspiration.” If he thought his hypothesis of reminiscence 
necessary in order to explain the mental effort of an intelligent adult 
mastering such startling novelties as arc now contained in the first books 
ot Euclid — what would he have said of Pascal, who Trat*? co>v aOvi^e /xeyuXa 
'inya, sported with cosmic laws in childish play ; of Gauss flinging down 
tiis slate with the answer alone wriUen upv)n it — Da Uegt es 1 ” — the 
moment that the master had diet \teil the question which was^ to occupy 
the class for an hour; or above all, as I ^ay, of the eras' and stolid Dase, 
IS it were an idiot supported from the Pi vtaneun^, to declare secrets \diich 
the gods had hid from men? 

(4) r.astly, the view which I am here siiggcsiu.g 1/ in some sort a 
renewal of the old Platonic reminiscence,” in the light of that tidier 
knowledge which is common property to- d iy. T hold, of cuarse, that in 
the protoplasm or primary basis of all orgaiiic life there must have been 
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an inherent adaptability to the manifestation of all faculties which organic 
life has in fact manifested. I hold, of course, that sports or variations 
occur, which are at present unpredictable, and which reveal in occasional 
offspring faculties which their parents showed no signs of possessing. But 
I differ from those who hold that the hiculty itself thus manifested is now 
for the first time initiated in that stock by some chance combination of 
hereditary elements. I hold that it is not initiated, but only revealed ; 
that the sport ” has not called a new faculty into being, but has merely 
raised an existing faculty above the thresliold of supraliminal conscio^.sneis. 

This view, if pushed back far enough, is no doubt inconsistelit with the 
way. in which evolution is generally conceived. For it denies that all 
human faculties must have been evoked by terrene experience. It assumes 
a subliminal self, with unknown faculties, originated in some unknown way, 
and not merely by contact with the needs which the terrene organism has 
had to meet. It tluis seems at first sight to be introducing a new mystery, 
and to be introducing it in a gratuitous way. 

To this I reply in the first place that so far as the origin of man’s known 
powers is cojicerned, no fresh mystery is in fact introduced. All human 
powers, to put the thing broadly, have somehow or other to be got into 
protoplasm and then got out again. You Rave to explain first how they 
became implicit in the earliest and lowest living thing, anrl then how they 
have become thus Tar explicit in the latest and highest. All the Yaculties 
of that highest being, I repeat, existed virtually the lowest, and in so 
far as the admitted faculties arc concerned the difference between my view 
and the ordinary vi5w maybe said to be little mor^ than a difference as to 
the sense which that word vimfually is here to assume. 

341. The real differeyctj between the two views appears when the facul- 
ties which 1 have called unknown come to be considered. If they are held 
to be re*tl, my view is certainly the better able to embrace them. I hold 
that tclcpath)^and telaesthesia do in fact exist — tele])athy, a communication 
bet^ieen incarn^fte mind and incarn:fte mind, and perhaps between incarnat(^ 
minds and minds unembodied ; telaisthesia, a knowledge of things terrene 
which overpasses the limits of ordinary perception, and which perhaps also 
achieves an insight into some other than terrene world. And these faculties, 
I say, cannot have been acquired by natural selection, for the preservation 
of the race, during the process of terrene evolution ; they were (as we may 
phrase it) the products of extra-terrene evolution. And if they were so, 
man’s othgr powers may well have been so also. The specialised fibrins of 
terrene perception were not real novelties in the univ'erse, but imperlc* t 
adaptations of protoydasm to the manifestation of the indwelling geiu ral 
perceptive f>ower. The mathematical faculty, for instance (we may, per- 
haps, say with Wato), pre-existed. When JJ)hsc solved all those sums iu 
his head, .ovver of '.dvir-; t^.em was not a fresh development in his 
ancestral sto<A, but depended on the accidental adaptation of his organism 
to tiiC maiiifestacion f the indwelling computative power. I do not indeed 
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venture to follow Plato in his ontogenetic argument — his claim that the 
individual computator has had already an individual training in com- 
putation. I do not say that Dase himself learnt or divined the multipli- 
cation-table in some ideal world. I only say that Dase and all the rest 
of us are tiie spawn or output of some unseen world in which the multipli- 
cation-table is, so to speak, in the air. Dase trailed it after him, as the 
poet says of the clouds of glory, when he descended into generation ” in 
a humble position at Hamburg. 

him and in his ancestors w^re many faculties which were called out 
by the struggle for existence, and became supraliminal. But there were 
many faculties also which were not thus called out, and which consecjuently 
remained subliminal. To these faculties, as a rule, his supraliminal self 
could get no access. But by some chance of evolution — some sport — a 
vent-hole was (^jened at this one point between the different strata of his 
being, and a subliminal uprush carried his computativc faculty into the 
oi)en day. 

I'wo things, of course, are assumed in this argument for which 
Science offers no guarantee. I assume in the man a soul which can draw 
strength and grace from a spiritual Universe, and conversely I assume in 
the Universe a Spirit accessible and responsive to the soul of man. 'These 
are familiar postulates. Kvery religion has claimed them in turn ; although 
<‘very rc^ligion in turn has so narrowed their application as grievously to 
narrow the evidence available for their support. But that *which religions 
liave I'laimed for their Founders or for their Saints — and what is sanctity 
but the genius of the ethical realm ?- -I^sychology must claim for every 
form of spiritual indrawing, every form of spiritual response ; for sleeping 
\ i..ion, for hypnotic rejuvenation, for sensory .tiid motor automatisms, for 
trance, for ecstasy. 'The philosopher who has cried with ^Marcus Aurelius 
lather Providence or atoms ! ” — who has declared that without fhis basis 
ill the Unseen, the moral Cosmos would be reduced to a Chaos ” ; — 
sliould he not welcome even the humblest line of research which fain 
would gather from every unsolved problem some hint as to the spiritual 
law unknown which in time may give the solution of all? 

342. We know not in what direet’bns — directions how definitely pre- 
determined — even physical organisms can vary from the common type. We 
know not what amount of energy any given plant or animal can absorb and 
mcorporate from earth and air and sun. Still less can we predict or limit 
tile possible variations of the soul, the fulness which it may receive from 
the World-Soul, its possible heritage of grace and truth. But in genius we 
can watch at each stage the y> recesses of this celestial nurture. \Te can 
imagine the outlook of joyous trustfulness ; , m ( an .dmost seem, with 
Wordsworth, to remember riie child's soul entering into ,the Kingdom of 
I leaven. Childhood is genius without capacity ; it makes for most of us 
^ur best memory of inspiration, and our truest outlook upbn the real, 
which is the ideal, world. 
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343. From a greater distance we can watch the inward stir of mighty 
thought, the same for ^schylus, for Newton, for Virgil ; — a stir indepen- 
dent of worldly agitation ; like the swing and libration of the tide-wave 
across the ocean, which takes no note of billow or of storm. 

Nay, we can see against the sun the eagle soaring above the tomb of 
Plato,’^ and in Paul, as in Plotinus, we can catch that sense of self-fulfil- 
ment in self-absorption, of rapture, of deliverance, which the highest minds 
have bequeathed to us as the heritage of thglr highest hours. 

These our spiritual ancestors are no*^ eccentrics nor degenerates#..- the*y 
have made for us the sanest and most fruitful experiment yet^made by 
man ; they have endeavoured to exalt the human race in a way in which 
it can in truth be exalted ; they have drawn on forces which exist, and on 
a Soul which answers ; they have dwelt on those things “ by dwelling on 
which it is,” as Plato has it, ** that even God is divine.” ^ 
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CHAPTER IV 

* , SLEEP 

6\/3{a S’ a-n-avTC? atcra XvcrtVovov /xcTavtcrcrovrat TcXcvrav. • 

/cat crtD/xa fxkv ttcivtcdv CTTcrat ^avarco Trcptcr^cvct, 

S’ €Tt XetTicrat alojyog clScjXou * to yap crm /xovov 
tV 0€tov* cvSct TTpao'crdi'Taji/ p.cXc<ov, arap c^Sdi/rccro-tv cp TroAAot? ovetpoi^ 
SeiKi/va-t repTTywy €<f>€p7roL(rav ^aXeirwy re KpLcriv. 

— Pindar. 

400. The preceding chapters have carried us two steps upon our way. 
In Chapter II. we gained some insight into the structure of human person- 
ality by analysing some of the accidents to which it is subject ; — the* insistent 
ideas, the hysterical instabilities, the splits and alternations which seem 
tt) destro’y that inward unity to the sense of which we 'instinctively cling. 
In the third chapter wo viewed ^this personality in its ilo^'mal waking 
irtate, and considered how that norm should be defined, and in what 
manner certain fortunate^ persons had extended the gi’asp of ,that inward 
concentration, and had integrated the personality still further by utilising 
uprushes of subliminal faculty to supplement orTq crystallise the products 
of supraliminal thought. 

The review of these two chapters indicates clearly enough what my 
next step must be. It is obvious that in my review of phasj^s or altcrna- 
tiv>ns of personality I have left out of Sight the most coiistant, the i^iost 
'niportant alternation of all. I have thus far ^ said nothing of s/rr/>. Yet 
//ici/ change of personality, at least, has been borne in on every one’s 
notice ; — not, certainly, as a morbid curiosity, but as an essential part 
vdlife. 

Sleep must assuredly now be stiidjed, and from two points of view. 

Regarding sleep as an alternating phase of personality, w’e must con- 
sider what are its special characteristics and faculties. Regarding it as an 
integral factor in our earthly existence, and on an equal footing with the 
waking state, we must consitler how the faculties of sleep, as of waking, 
t an be improved and concentrated in the coarse of die jihysical and 
psychical evolution of man. * Such improvement or coii'sentration, liow’- 
ever, presupposes a comprehension of the tnu^ nature of sleep which we 
are by no means entitled to take for granted 

401. First, then, let us consider the s])ecific characteristics of sleep. 
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The definition of sleep is an acknowledged crux in physiology. And I 
would point out that the increased experience of hypnotic sleep which 
recent years have afforded has made this difficulty even more striking than 
before. A j)hysiological explanation must needs assume tliat some special 
bodily condition, — such, for instance, as the clogging of the brain by 
waste-products, — is at least the usual antecedent of sound sleep. But it is 
certain, on the other hand, that with a large percentage of persons pro- 
found and prolonged sleep can be induced, in um> bodily condition, by 
simple suggestion. Hypnosis, indeed *(as Wxlterstrand and othei^ h:ft^e 
shown) may be prolonged, with actual benefit to the sleeper, far beyond 
the point which the spontaneous sleep of a healthy subject ever reaches. 

A good subject can be awakened and thrown into hypnosis again almost 
at pleasure, and independently of any state cither of nutrition or of 
fatigue. Such sleep belongs to those phenomena which we may call 
nervous if we will, but which we can observe or influence from the 
psychological side alone. 

402. We can hardly hope, from the ordinary data, to arrive at a 

definition of sleep more satisfactory than others have reached. We 

must defer that attempt until we have collected something more than the 
ordinary evidence as to what occurs or docs not occur during the 

abeyance of waking life. One point, however, is plain at once. We 

cannot treat sleep, — as it has generally been treated, — in its purely 
negdiive asp«cl. We cannot be content, merely t A dwell, with the common 
text-books, on the mere absence of waking faculties ; — on the diminution 
of external perception, the absence of controlling intelligence. Wc must treat 
sleep positwely^ so far as we •can, as a definite phase of our personality, 
co-ordinate with tfie waking phase. Kach phase, as I believe, has beci! 
differentiated alike from a primitive indifference ; — from a condition of lowl\ 
organisms which merited the name neither of sleep nor of waking. Nay, 
if there were»to be a contest as to which state should be deemed primary 
and*which secondary, sleep might put forward its claim to be regarded as 
the more primitive phase. .It is sleep rather than vigilance which pre- 
natal and infantile life suggest; i^nd even for us adults, however much wc 
may associate ourselves in thought with the waking state alone, that state 
has at least thus much of secondary and advcntitioTis that it is maintained 
for short periods only, ;vhich we cannot artificially lengthen, being plainly 
unable to sustain itself without frequent recourse to that fuller influx ol 
vitality which slumber brings. 

Out of slumber proceeds each fresh arousal and initiation of wakinu" 
activities. What other activities may in slumber be aroused and initiated 
the evidence to be set forth in this chapter should help us to say. 'I’o 
some extent af least the abeyance of the supraliminal life must be tlu* 
liberation qt the subliminal. I'o some extent the obscuration of the noon- 
day glare of an’s w.iking consciousness must reveal the far-reaching 
faint corona of hi unsuspected and impalpable powers. 
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403. Entering, then, upon a review of sleeping faculty, thus inevitably 
imperfect, we may best begin from the red end of our spectrum of con- 
sciousness ; — the red end, which represents the deepest power which 
waking efT 'rt can exert upon our physical organism. 

Our survey of the efficacy of sleep, indeed, must make its beginning 
beyond that limit. For assuredly in sleep some agency is at work which 
far surpasses waking efficacy in this respect. It is a fully admitted, although 
an absolutely unexplained fagt, that the regenerative quality of healthy 
something sni generis^ which no completeness of waking quies- 
cence can* rival or approach. A few moments of slee^) — a mere blur 
across the field of consciousness — will sometimes bring a renovation which 
hours of lying down in darkness and silence would not yield. A mere 
bowing of the head on the breast, if consciousness ceases for a second or 
two, may change a man’s outlook on the world. At such moments, — and 
many persons, like myself, can fully vouch for their reality, — one feels that 
what has occurred in one’s organism, — alteration of blood-pressure, or 
whatever it be, — has been in some sense discontinuous ; that there has been 
a break in the inward regime, amounting to much more than^a mere brief 
ignoring of stimuli from without. 'Fhe break of consciousness is associated 
in some way with a potent ph^ysiological change. That is to say, even in 
the case of a moment of ordinary sleep we already note tlie appearance of 
that special recuperative energy which is familiar in longer periods of sleep, 
and which, as we shall presently^ sec, reaches a still higher Jevel in hyj)- 
noUc trance. 

404. This recuperative power, then, lies just beyond the red end of 
our spt.'ctrum of waking faculty. In that obscure region we note only 
added ])owcr ; an increased control over orgitTiic; functions at the founda- 
tion of bodily life. But when we pass on within the limits of our spectrum 
of waking consciousness ; — when we come to control over voluntary 
muscles, or to sensory capacity, we find that our comp3j:ison between 
sleeping and waking faculty is no longe’r a simple one. On the one ^land, 
there is of course a general blank and abeyance of control over the realm 
of waking energies ; — or in partial sleep a mere fantastic parody of those 
energies in incoherent dream. On tli.j other hand, w’C find that sleep is 
capable of strange developments, — and that night can sometimes suddenly 
outdo the most complex achievemems of day. 

'lake first the degree of control over the voluntary muscles. In 
ordinary sleep this is neither possessed nor desired ; in nightnjare its loss 
is exaggerated, in quasi-hysterical fashion, into an a]:)palling fear ; while in 
somnambulism, — a kind of new personality developed i/d hoc, — the sleeper 
(as we shall see later on) walks on perilous ridges with steady feet. I have 
already said that morbid somnambulism bears tv) souneV sleep a relation 
something like that which hysteria bears to normal life. But between the 
healthy somnambulist and the subject of iiightmarc we find /rom another 
point of view a contrast resembling that between the man of genius and the 
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hysteric. The somnambulist, like the man of genius, brings into play 
resources which are beyond ordinary reach. On the other hand, just as 
in many hysterics certain ordinary powers of movement have lapsed below 
voluntary control, so also the dreamer who dimly wishes to move a con- 
strained limb is often unable to send thither a sufficient current of motor 
energy to effect the desired change of position. That nightmare inability 
to move, which we thus feel in dream, — “ when neither he that fleeth can 
flee, nor he that pursue th pursue,*' — that sensation which both Homer and 
Virgil have selected as the type of paralysing bewilderment,^ — this 4 .. jilst 
the aboulia of the hysteric ; — the condition when it takes a man half-an- 
hour^to put on his hat, or when a woman sits all the morning looking at 
her knitting, but unable to add a stitch. 

“Somnambulism,” however, is too vague and undefined a term for 
our present discussion. It will only be by a comparison with hyi)notism, 
in the next chapter, that we can hope to get some clearer notion of 
“ sleep-waking ** states. 

405 . Let us pass on to consider e7itcncephalic sefisory faculty ^ — 
“ mind’s eye ” faculty, — as shown in sleep or dream. Here too we shall 
find the same rule to prevail as with motor faculty. That is to say, on 
the whole the sensory faculty is of course dflnmed and inhibited by sleep ; 
but there are nevertheless indications of a power subsisting* as vividly as 
ever, or with even 'added acuteness. 

There sepms, of course, at first sight, something of paradox in expect- 
ing hyperaisthesia from somnolence ; — vivid sensation from a condition 
usually described as* a progressive dulling or siibsiijence of one sense after 
another. And, naturally, it will be in the generation of internal rather 
than in the perception of External imagery that we may expect to find the 
closed eye activ'e, — 

• ogCovTa XafiTTfioi^ €V cr#cor^ vcofiHovr ocppvv. 

There is Tn* fact a phenomenon, by no means uncommon, and very 
conspicuous, which, like many other human phenomena whose interest is 
really scientific rather than*thcrapeulic, remained unnoticed by science 
until a very recent date. Jlaillargbr in France and (Iriesinger in Germany 
(both about 1S45) were among the first to call attention to the vivid 
images which rise before the internal vision of many peibons, between 
sleep and waking. M.*Alfre 2 Maury, the well-known Greek scJiolar and 
antiquary, gave to these images a few years later the title of illHsio}i< 
hyp7iagoi;iques, and published a remarkable series of observations upon 
himself. Mr. Galton has further treated of them in his hiqinry into 
Fitoidh ; and cases will be found in Phajitasms 0 / the Linn:,, 
vol. i. pp. 300, ^73, v\c. 

These visions may be hypnopompic as well as hypnagogic ; — may app'car, 
that is to at the moment wV»en slumber is cleparting as well as at the 

^ Jtiad, xxii. 199 ; xii. 908. 
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moment when it is coming on ; — and in either case they are closely related 
to dreams ; the ‘‘ hypnagogic illusions ** or pictures being sometimes re- 
peated in dream (as with Maury), and the hypnopompic pictures consist- 
ing generally in the persistence of some dream-image into the first 
moments of waking. In either case they testify to an intensified power 
of inward • isualisation at a very significant moment ; — a moment which is 
actually or virtually one of sleep, but which yet admits of definite com- 
parison with adjacent moments of waking. We may call the condition 
one of cerebral or mind’s ey* ” hyperaesthesia, — an exalted sensibility of 
specirtl brajn-centres in response to those unknown internal stimuli which 
are always giving rise to similar but fainter inward visions even in broadly 
waking hours. 

For those who are already good visualiscrs such phenomena as these, 
though striking enough, present no quite unique experience. For bad 
visualisers, on the other hand, the vividness of these hypnagogic pictures 
may be absolutely a revelation. For myself, I may say that were it not 
for an occasional flash of this kind between sleep and waking, I should 
be unable to conceive what good visualisation really is. The dim, 
blurred, unstable images which are all that my waking will can summon 
up are every now and then r, 5 placed in a moment of somnolejice by a 
pi(:tur<‘ — say of a wet hedge in the sun — which seems, to my hurried 
glance, to be* absolutely as clear and brilliant as the object itself could be. 
'I'he difference is like that between an instantaneous photograph (and in 
natural colours!) and a dim dissA^lving view cast by a magifc lantern on 
tJ^e p(3int of going out. Many men must have had this experience ; and 
must have been struck \nih the unguessed reserve of faculty ’which for a 
moment was thus revealed. 

406. Equally remarkable are the hypnopo))ipii pictures, as T have 
termed them ; those, namely, which accom])any the departure of sleep. 

it often ha])pens (as in the cases cited by Gflrnev in Phantasms 
of the Livinf) that a figure which has (ormed part of a (lrt?am continues 
to be seen as a hallucination for some moments after waking ; — a SLYong 
testimony to the vividness of dream-visualisTition. M'hc generation of a 
hallucinatory figure (however useless aiKichievement) marks probably the 
highesl point which man’s visualising fic ulty ever reaches ; and it is note- 
worthy that with most persons this ])oint should be attuned in dream 
alone. Svunctimes, it may be, this prolongation cif hallucination may best 
'jo desfu’bed as an after-image, sometinu^s as the result of a ‘‘suggestion” 
inspired by the dream. In these hypnoTuunpic cases the vivid visualisation 
seems to originate in sleep ; while in UIi:sions hypHago^fques the vividness 
belongs to an intermediate phase. 

407. The degree of acuteness of all the senses in dream is a subject 
for direct observation, and even — for persons who cm ai all control their 
dreams — for direct experiment, I have elsewhere described * Ksome efforts 

^ S.P.K. Proceedings^ \ il. iv. p 241. 
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of my own to test my own power of visualisation in dream ; with the 
result, as I must confess, that I have not found it superior to my .yery low 
waking capacity. Some correspondents, however, report a considerable 
apparent accession of sensory power in dream. An impressive dream, 
dreamt by Mrs. A. W. Verrall, of Cambridge, and at once carefully re- 
corded, had for its theme an intensification of each sense in turn. Mrs. 
Verrall has poor musical perceptions, and when told in her dream that the 
sense of sotdnd was next to be exalted, she anticipated little pleasure. The 
sensation came, however, as something enttrely new, — as very harmony, 
which 1 had only heard till then in echoes, — in the rhythm of )j^rseVor m 
the sighing of the wind among the pine-trees. My hearing was purified, 
not by the fulfilment of desire, but by the creation of desire, which in its 
very birth attained fruition.” (See Dr. Hodgson’s experience in 407 A.) 
Others speak of the increased vividness of dramatic conception, or 
of what has been called in a hypnotic subject objectivation of types.” 

In each of these dreams,” writes one lady, I was a man ; — in one of 
them a low brute, in the other a dipsomaniac. I never had the slightest 
conception of how such persons felt or thought until these experiences.” 
Another corsespondent speaks of dreaming two disconnected dreams, — 
one emotional and one geometrical, — simultaneously, and of ronseciuent 
sense of confusion and fatigue. 

408. The Chapter on Dreams,” in R. L. Stevenson’s vo*lume\. Across 

the Plains (already referred to in Section 314), contains a dcscri[)tion of the 
most successfiif dream-experiments thus-far rccorclcd. By self-suggestion 
before sleep Stevenson could secure a visual and dramatic intensity of 
dream-repre.<ientation which furnished him with th^ motives fur some of his 
most striking romances. Has Ticcount, written witli admirable psychological 
insight, is indispensable* to students of this subject. I am mentioning 
these well-known phenomena, as the reader will understand, witli a some- 
what novel purposc-«-to show, namely, that the internal sensory perceptions 
or imaginative*faculty of sleep may^exceed that of vigilance in something 
the same way as the recuperative agency of sle^ p surpasses the vis mea'icairix 
of waking hours. • 

409. I pass on to a less frequent plicnomenon, which shows ns at 
once intense imagination during sleep, and a lasting imprint left by these 
imaginations upon the waking organism ; — an unintended self-suggestion 
which we may compare# with Stevenson’s voluntary self-suggestion men- 
tioned just above. 

The permanent result of a dream, I say, is sometimes such as to show 
that the dream has not been a mere sui)erficial confusion of past w: king 
experiences, but has had an unexplained potency of its own, — drawn, like 
the potency of hypnotic suggestion, from some depth in our being which 
the waking selfVannot reach. Two main classes of this kind arc con- 
spicuous enpugh to be easily recognised — those, namely, where the dream 
has led to a “ conversion ” or marked religious change, and thoee where it 
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has been the starting-point of an ‘‘ insistent idea or of a fit of actual 
insanity.^ The dreams which convert, reform, change character and 
creed, have of course a primd facie claim to be considered as something 
other than ordinary dreams ; and their discussion may be deferred till a 
later stage of our inquiry. Those, on the other hand, which suddenly 
generate an insistent idea of an irrational type are closely and obviously 
analogous to post-hypnotic self-suggestions, which the self that inspired 
them cannot be induced to countermand. Such is the dream related by 
M. Taine,'^ where a gendarme, impressed by an execution at which he has 
assist^, dreams that he himself is to be guillotined, and is afterwards so 
influenced by the dream that he attempts suicide. Several cases of this 
kind have been collected by Dr. Faure ; ^ and Dr. Tissi<^, in his interesting 
little work, Les Re7fcs, has added some striking instances from his own 
observation. I quote, in 409 A, one of IM. Faure*s cases as a sample, 
showing that in an apparently healthy subject an apparently causeless 
dream may leave traces quite as persistent as any hypnotic suggestion 
could implant from without. The dream is in fact a self-suggestion of 
the most potent kind. The case of Dr. Holbrook (409 B) seems to belong 
to the same category. 

410. A still more strikingjllustration may be drawn from the /ollowing 
incident in the story of Dr. Krafft-Ebing’s patient,^ lima S., the genuineness 
of whose stiginata seems proved by that physician’s care in observation, 
and by the painfulness of certain experiments performed upon her by 
stuilcnts as practical jokes and agadnst her will ; — 


May C)th^ i8S8. — The T^^dcnt is disturbed to-day. She complains to the 
sisttM- of s(‘vere pain under the left breast, think’s Uiat the professor has burnt 
hei in the night, and begs the sister to obtain a reU'eat for her in a convent, 
wlierc* sill* will be set lire against such attacks. 'Hie sister’s refusal causes a 
hysti ro eiiileptic attack. [At length, in the hypnotic trance] the patient gives 
tae foilowing explanation of the origin of the pain : “Last night an old man 
canu: to me ; he looked like a priest and came in comp.my -with a Sister of 
Charity, on whose collet there was a large golden B. I was afraid of her. The 
old man was amiable and friendly. He dipped a’j:)en in the sister’s pocket, and 
with it wrote a W and B on my skin under, the left breast. Once he dipped 
his j;en badly and made a blot in the mifUlle of tlie figi l e. This spot and the B 
pain me severely, but the W does not. Tin? man eyjdained the \V as meaning 
that r should go to the M church and roai'ess at the W confessional.” 

After this account the patient cried ‘ it and said, There stands the man 
again. Now he has chains on his hands.” 

When the patient woke into ordinary life she was suffering jLiin in the 
jdace indicated, where there were “ superficial losses of substance, penetrating 


^ vSec Dr. Fere in Bjuiin f<jr Ja^mary 1887. 

“ J^e r TnteUif;cnct\ vol. i. p. 119. * 

® Archives de Jl/iWeci»c, vol. i. 1876, p. S 54 - 

^ Aa Experimental Study in Hypnotism^ by Dr. R. von Kraflt-Ebing/translated by 
Dr. o. Chaddock, p, 91. 
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to the coriunif which have a resemblance to a reversed W and B/* with a 
hyperasmic raised spot between the two.’' Nowhere in this peculiar neurotrophic 
alteration of the skin, which is identical with those previously produced experi- 
mentally, are there traces of inflammation. The pain and the memory of the 
dream were removed by the doctor’s suggestion ; but the dream self-suggestion 
to confess at the M church persisted ; and the patient, without knowing why, 
did actually go and confess to the priest of her vision. 

In this last case we have a dream playing the part of a powerful post- 
hypnotic suggestion. The meaning of, thlk vague term ‘‘ suggestion ” ^e 
shall have to discuss in a later chapter. It is enough to noti^ here the 
great power of a subliminal suggestion which can make an impression so 
much stronger not only than the usual evanescent touch of dream, but than 
tlie actual experiences of waking day. 

411 . But this case may also serve to lead us on to further reflections as 
to the connection between dream-memory and hypnotic memory, a connec- 
tion which points, as we shall presently see, towards the existence of some 
subliminal continuity of memory, lying deeper down than the evocable 
memory of common life — the stock of conscious reminiscences on which 
we can dra\^ at will. 

With wregard to memory, as with regard sensation, we seem in waking 
life to be dealing with a selection made for purposes of earthly use. From 
the pre-conscious jjnselectiv'e memory which depends on the merp organi- 
sation of living matter, it is the task of consciousness, as it dawns in each 
higher orgadism, to make its own appropriate selection and to develop 
into distinctness ce/tain helpful lines of reminiscence. The question of 
self-prescrvcttion, — Vv’liat must T needs be aware 0f in order to escape my 
foes ? — involves thq questiq^i,*AVhat must I needs remember in order to act 
upon the facts of which* I am aware? The selected currents of memory 
follow the selected avenues of sensation ; what by disuse I lose the power 
of noticing at the time, I also lose the power of recalling afterwards. 

For simptcj organisms this ruic may perhaps suffice. Man needs a 
molt: complex formula. Fur it may hajipen, as we have already seen, 
that two or more phases of ^:)ersona]it}' in one man may each select from 
the mass of potential reminisceiK:es a special group of memories of it-, 
own. These special groups, moreover, may bear to one another all kinds 
of relations ; one may inchitle another, or they may alternate and may bo 
apparently co- exclusive# 

From these dissociations and alternations of memory there will bo 
many lessens to learn. Tiie lesson which here presents itself is not tin: 
least important. What is the relation of the sleeping state to thes^ dis- 
sociated, these parallel or concentric memories? Is it the case that when 
one memory includes another it is the waking memory — as one might 
expect from that state’s apparently superior vividness — which shows itself 
the de‘'per* he more comprehensive record? Or can it be that other 
statf 3 — sleep an 1 its congeners - I'ess finished and effective though they be 
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for life's common purposes, may yet show by this test of comparative 
memory that they embrace and underlie that specialSed vigilance which 
we commonly take for the whole of our intellectual being ? 

412 . The answer of actual experience to these questions is unexpec- 
tedly direct and clear. In every recorded instance — so far at least as my 
memory serves me, where there has been any unification between alternating 
states, so as to make comparison possible -it is the memory furthest from 
waking life whose span is the widest, whose grasp of the organism’s up- 
stgre^ impressions is the most profound. Inexplicable as this phenomenon 
has been to observers who have encountered it without the needed key, 
the independent observations of hundreds of physicians and hypnotists have 
united in affirming its reality. The commonest instance, of course, is fur- 
nished by the ordinary hypnotic trance. The degree of intelligence, 
indeed, which finds its way to expression in that trance or slumber varies 
greatly in different subjects and at different times. But whensoever there 
is enough of alertness to admit of our forming a judgment, we find that in 
the hypnotic state there is a considerable memory — though not necessarily 
a coinplett; or a reasoned memory — of the waking state; whereas with 
most subjects in the waking state — unless some special command be im- 
posed upon the hypnotic self — ihere is no memory whatever of the* hypnotic 
state. In many hystc'rical conditions also the same general rule subsists ; 
namely, .that the further we get from the surface the wxier is the expanse 
of memory which we encounter. . 

If all this be true, there are several points on which we may form ex- 
p! ctntions definite enough to suggest incpiiry. Ordinary sleep is roughly 
intermediate ])etween wa’king life and deep hypnotic trance ; and it seems 
d priori probable that its memory will have links of almost equal strength 
wiip the memory which belongs to waking life ‘and the memory w'hich 
befmgs to the hypnotic traiict*. .\nd this is in fact the case ; the fr,agments 
f (htMin-niemory arc interlinked with both these otheV chains. Thus, for 
example, without any suggestion to that effect, acts accomplished in the 
hypnotic trance may be remembered in dream ; and remembered under 
the illusion which was thrown round them by the hypnotiser. Thus Dr. 
Auguste Voisin suggested to a hypnotised subject to stab a patient — really 
a stuffed figure — in the neighbouring bedd I'hc subject did so ; and of 
course knew nothing of it on waking. But three days afterwards he re- 
turned to the hospital complaining that his dreaPns were haunted by the 
ligure of a woman, who accused him of having stabbed and killed her. 
Appropriate suggestion laid this ghost of a doll. 

Conversely, dreams forgotten in waking life may be remembered in the 
hypnotic trance. Thus Dr. Tissie’s patient, Albert, dreamt that he was 
^d)()ut to set out on one of hi§ somnambulic fugues,” or ahnless journeys, 
and when hypnotised mentioned to the physician this dream, which in his 
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waking state he had forgotten.^ The probable truth of this statement was 
shown by the fact ttiat he did actually set out on the journey thus dreamt 
of, and that his journeys were usually preceded and incited by remembered 
dreams. 

I need not dwell on the existence, but at the same time the incom- 
pleteness, of our dream-memory of waking life ; nor on the occasional 
formation of a separate chain of memory, constructed from successive and 
cohering dreams. It should be added that we do not really know how far 
our memory in dream of waking life iv.ay^liavc extended ; since wj; cgn 
only mfer this from our notoriously imperfect waking memocy of ])ast 
dreams. 

413 . A cognate anticipation to which our theory will point will be 
that dream-memory will occasionally be found to fill up gai)s in waking 
memory, other than those due to hypnotic trance ; such so-called “ ec- 
nmesic ’* periods, for instance, as sometimes succeed a violent shock to the 
system, and may even embrace some space of time ajiterior to the shock. 
These periods themselves resemble prolonged and unremembered dreams. 
Such accidents, however, are so rare, and such dream-memory so hard 
to detect, th 5 t 1 mention the point mainly for the sake of theoretical com- 
pleteness 5 and must think myself fortunat# in being able to cite a case 
of M. Charcot’s which affords an interesting confirmation, of the sug- 
gested view.^ • 

• • • * 

A certain Afadame D., a healthy and sensible woman of thirty-four, was 
subjected, on August <28th, 1891, to a terrible shock. Some scoundrel who has 
not been identified entererl her cottage and told lier bniscjuely that her husband 
was dead, and that bis corpi^ was being brought home. This was absolulcly 
false; but the news threw •her into a .state of j)rofound agitation; and when 
some indiscreet friend, seeing the husband aj»proach, cried out Lc voila / Xho. 
poor woiTian, supposiyg that the co?psc was thus announced, fell into a pro- 
longed hysterical attack. After two days of raving she came to herself; — l)ut 
had lost the merftory of all events sirtte July I4t}i ; i. e. since a date six wei.ks 
before the shock. This kind of retroactive cemnesia — inexi>licable as it is- -is 
known to occur sometimes afteV a physical c oncussion. In IMadaine D.'s case 
the shock had been wholly a mentaUone; yet the forgetfulness continued, and 
had spread over all the period up to M. Charcot’s lecture on the case, December 
22nd, 1891. Madame D. was then possessed of full recollection of her life uj) 
to July 14th, 1S91 ; but she could recall no event whatever which had occurred 
since that date. She endeavoured to continue her domestic duties ; but if slie 
wished to recollect anything she had to write it clown instantly in a note-book 
to which s*he constantly referred. For instance, she was bitten by a dog 
believed to be mad. She instantly made a written note of the fact ; but except 


1 L^s p. 135, This remarkable patient alfprded examples of many forms of 

communication of* memory between different states of personality. See pp. ig2 -200 
for a censpeep of the -.e ( -mplcx recollections. 

2 Re7'iie de Febrnai . A full account and discussion o*^ the case of 

Madame D. i..- oj . liie i in I )r. I' Janet’s et Idce.^ pxes, vol. i. ])p. 'il' c/ J'Y* 
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when actually referring to her note-book she retained no recollection whatever 
of the bite or of her subsequent treatment in M. Pasteur’s laboratory. 

Here, surely, was a case where it might have seemed that there had been 
some absolute evanescence, absolute abolition of whatsoever traces or tendencies 
may be held to constitute memory. 

But on- fact was observed which threw a decisive light upon this puzzling 
case. The patients in the two beds adjoining Madame D.’s were told to 
observe her at niglit. They reported that she was in the habit of talking in her 
sleep; and that in the fragments of dreams thus revealed she made frequent 
allusions to the mad dog’s bite, ;ind to other events which had occurred during 
h?r^?fcmncsic period. 'This hint, of course, was enough for M. Charcot. 
Classing her cernnesia as a kind of prolongation of a hystero-epileptic attack, 
he hypnotised the patient, and found that in the hypnotic trance her memory 
for the ccmnesic j^eriod was al^solutely intact. Post-hypnotic suggestions to 
remember the lost days arc now slowly restoring the poor woman to the 
possession of her whole past. 

'Fhe fact which interests us here is the accidentally discovered persist- 
ence in dream of memories which had vanished from the supraliminal 
consciousness. 'I'his shows that in dream Madame I), had^got down — 
not merely to a stratum of confusion, — but to a state so far deeper than 
the waking state that the memories of which shock or hysleria had 
robbed the \vaking state were there found to be uninjured. This well- 
observed case may here stand as representative *of the gap-filling 
dream- memory which \ ventured to anticipate. Other *ciises will be 
noticeable when spontaneous somnambulism comes under review, — in 
its complex relations with common dreams, hypnotism, hysteria, and even 
ej)ilepsy. 

414 . 1 pass on to the still more novel and* curic)us’ questions involved 
iu the apparent existence of a dream-memory which, while accompanying 
the memory of ordinary life, seems also to have a wider purview^ and to 
udlcate that the record of external events w’hich is*kept is far 

fuller than we know. • * 

Let us consider what stages such a memory may show. 

I. It may include events once known to tlie waking self, but now 

definitely forgotten. * 

II. It may include facts which ha.e fallen within the sensory field, 

but which have never been supraliminally a]q’>erccived ” or cognised in 
any way. Anri thus also it may indicate that fr^m this tvider range of 
remembered facts drcam-/;;/c/vv/iV\f have been drawn ; — whicl\ inferences 
may be frtrospcciivCy Jirospecfive, or, if 1 may use a word of I’ope’s witit a 
new meaning, circ7iinspeiiivt \ — that is to say, relating not to the or 

to Lhe future, but to the |)resent condition of matters beyond the range of 
ordinary perce])tion. It is plain that inferences of tnis kin 4 l (if they exist) 
will be liable to be mistaken for direct rctrocugnition, direct ]uemonition, 
direct clairvoyance ; while yet they need rot aciuaV.y prove anything more 
than a percei)tion on the part of the subli:r:nal self more fai-rcaching, — 
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a memory more stable, — than is the perception or the memory of the 
supraliminal self which we know. 

These hypermnesic dreams, then, may afford a means of drawing our 
lines of evidence more exactly ; of relegating some marvellous narratives 
to a realm of lesser marvel, and at the same time of realising more clearly 
what it is in the most advanced cases which ordinary theories are really 
powerless to explain. 

415. As to first oi the above-mentioned categories no one will 
raise any doubt. It is a familiar fact — oc a fact only sufficiently unfap^i^^.r 
to be noted with slight surprise — that we occasionally recover •in sleep a 
memory which has wholly droppeil out of waking consciousness. As an 
example, we may take the dream of M. Delbceufs, discussed in his 
interesting book, Le So?nmrit ef Irs Rh^es. In that dream the name of 
the Asplcniiim Ruta Muralis figured as a familiar phrase. On waking, 
he puzzled himself in wain to think where he could have learnt that 
botanical appellation. Long afterwards he discovered the name “ Asple- 
nium Ruta Muraria ” in his own handwriting, — in a little collection tjl 
flowers and ferns to which he had added their designations, under the 
dictation of a botanical friend. 

In thft and similar cases the original piece of knowledge had at the 
time made a definite impress on the mind, — liad come wejl within the 
span of apprehension of the supraliminal consciousness. Its reappearance 
after however iong an interval is a fact to which ;here are already plenty 
of parallels. But the conclusion to wfiich the cases about to be cited 
seem to me to point is one of a much stranger character. T think that 
there is evidence to show that many facts or pictures which have never 
even for a moment come ♦within the apprehension of the supraliminal 
consciousness are nevertheless retained by the subliminal memory, and 
are occ^tsionally presented in dreams with what seems a definite 
purpose.^ ^ 

The same pt)int, as we shall hereafter see, is illustrated by the pheno 
mena of crystal-vision. Miss Goodrich- Freer, for example, saw in the 
crystal the announcement of the death of a friend ; — a piece of news 
which certainly had never been dpprehemled by her ordinary conscious 
self. On referring to the Times^ it was found that an announcement of 
the death of some one of the same unusual name was contained in a sheet 
with which she had screened her face from the fire ; — so that the word'^ 
may have fallen within her range of vision, although they had not reached 
what we broadly call her waking mind. 

This instance was of value from the strong probability that the news 
could never have been supralirninally known at all ; — since it was too 
important to h^ve been merely glanced at rand forgotten. 

416. I quote another case which raises a somewhat curious point as 


’ See in Appendix 415. 

2 t 'roceei/tug^ S.P.R., vol. v, p. 507. 
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to the relation of what I may call the subliminal gaze to defects of 
ordinary vision. 

From Procceduigs S.P.R., vol. viii. p. 389 ; related by Mr. Herbert}. Lewis, 

19 Park Place, Cardiff. 

In September 1880, I lost the landing order of a large steamer containing 
a cargo of iron ore, which had arrived in the port of Cardiff. She had to 
commence discharging at six o’clock the next morning. I received the landing 
at four o’clock in the afteVnopn, and when I arrived at the office at six 
I found th^t 1 had lost it. During all the evening I was doing my utmost to 
find the officials of the Custom House to get a permit, as the loss was of the 
greatest importance, preventing the ship from discharging. I came hoirrc in a 
great degree of trouble about the matter, as I feared that I should lose my situa- 
tion in consequence. 

That night L dreamed that 1 saw the lost landing order lying in a crack in 
the wall under a desk in the Long Room of the Custom House. 

At five the next morning I went down to the Custom House and got the 
keeper to get up and open it. I went to the spot of which I had dreamed, and 
fouiul the paper in the very place. The ship was not ready to discharge at her 
proper time, and I went on board at seven and delivered the landing order, 
saving her from all delay. Herbert’]. Lewis. 

I can certify to the truth of ithe above statement. • 

Thomas Lewis 

, (Herbert Lewis’s father), 

July 14///, 1884. H. Wallis. 

t • 

• * 

[Mr. E. J. Newell, of the (»eorge and Abbotsford Hotel, Melrose, adds the 
following corroborative note: — j* 

' ^ ^ August 14th, 18S4. 

1 made some incjuiries about Mr. Herbert Lewis’s dream before I left 
Cardiff. He had been .searching throughout the room in which the order was 
found. His theory as to how the order got in the plac^ in whicli it was found 
IS tliat it was i)robably ])ut there by some one (perhaps with I'^alicious intent), 
:is he docs not see how it could have fallen so. • 

'rhe fact that Mr. VI. Lewis is exceedingly short-sighted adds to the 
prfd)ability of the thing which you suggest, *that the dream was simply an 
unct)nsciou.s art of memory in sleep. Oil tlie other hand he does not believe 
it was there when he searched. E. J. Newell. 

Can there have been a momentary unnoticed spasm of the ciliary 
muscle, with the result of extending the range of vision? It may siiffi?e 
here to quote — that my suggestit^n may not seem too fimtastic-»-a few lines 
from a personal observation of a somnaiiibule by Dr. Dufay. ^ 

“ It is eight o’clock : several workwomen are busy around a table, on 
which a lamp is placed. Mdlle. R. L. directs and shares in the work, 
chatting cheerfully meantinie. Suddenly a noise is heard ; it is her head 
which has fallen sharply on the edge of the table. This is ^e beginni^^g 


^ Pez'ue Scientijique, 3^ seric, xxxii. p. 167. 
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of the access. She picks herself up in a few seconds, pulls off her 
spectacles with disgust, and continues the work which she had begun ; — 
having no further need of the concave glasses which a pronounced 
myopia renders needful to her in ordinary life ; — and even placing herself 
so that her work is less exposed to the light of the lamp.” Similarly, and 
yet differently. Miss Goodrich-Freer has had an experience where the title 
of a book quite unknown to her, which she had vainly endeavoured to 
read w'here it lay at some distance from her,^prescnted itself in the crystal. 
In such a case we can hardly suppose ^iny such spasmodic alteratia . 
ocular conditions as may perhaps occur in trance. ^ 

417 . In the cases which I have thus far quoted the dream-self has 
presented a significant scene, — has chosen, so to say, from its gallery of 
photographs the special picture which the waking mind desired, — but has 
not needed to draw any more complex inference from the facts presumably 
at its disposal. I have now to deal with a small group of dreams which 
reason as well as remember ; — if indeed in some of them there be not 
something more than mere reasoning on facts already in some way 
actpiired, — something which overpasses the scheme prescribed for the 
present chapter. 

In the* first place we cannot doubt that •definite data already known 
may sometimes be treated in somnambulism or ordinary dreaRi with more 
than waking intellijfence. Such are the cases of mathematical pfoblems 
solved in soipnambulism, or of the skeletal arrawgement discovered by 
Agassiz in common sleep for scattered bones which had baflled his waking 
skill. 1 give in Ai^^Dcndices some striking cases. The first case is of 
old date, but it was report la,! l^y the dreamer aI)out a month after its 
occurrence to Dr. Dtivey, ^a fdiysician well known in his day, and was sent 
by him to Dr. Flliotson, who printed it in the Zoist, where it is published 
as a casa of clairvoyance. But the needed data had passed before the 
waking eyes, ajthougfi it was left for dream to interpret them fruitfully. 
Professor I^amb(?rton’s case is abofit the best of the dream-solutions of 
mathematical problems which I have seen recorded. And Professi^r 
Hilprecht’s second case carries dream-intelligence to its highest point. 
Professor Romaine Newbold (who records these cases) is well versed in 
the analysis of evidence making for supernormal powers, and his explana- 
tion of the vision as the result of “ processes of associative reasoning 
amalogous to those of th^ upper consciousness " must, I think, be taken 
as correct. ^ But had the incident occurred in a less critical age of the 
world, — in any generation, one may say, but this , — how majestic a proot 
would the phantasmal Babylonian’s message be held to have afforded ot 
his veritable co-operation with the modern savant in the reconstruction of 
his remote past 1 , • 

418 . I repeat that with this case of Professor Hilprecht’s we seem to 
have reached the utmost intensity of sleep-faculty within the limits ot 
our ordinary spe:trum. In almost every region of that spectrum we 
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have found that the sleeper’s faculty, under its narrow conditions, shows 
scattered signs of at least a potential equality with the faculty of waking 
hours. 

We have already seen this as regards muscular movements, as regards 
inward vi^.ion and audition, and as regards memory; and these last records 
complete the series by showing us the achievement in sleej) of intellectual 
work of the severest order. Coleridge’s Kubla Khan had long ago shown 
the world that a great poet might owe his masterpiece to the obscuration 
Q^^aking sense. ^ And the * very imperfection of Kubla Khan — the 
memory t.cmeated by an interruption — may again remind us how partial 
must ever be our waking knowledge of the achievements of sleep. 

May I not, then, claim a real analogy between certain of the achieve- 
ments of sleep and the achievements oi t^eiii us ? In both there is the same 
triumphant spontaneity, the same sense of drawing no longer upon the 
narrow and brief endurance of nerves and brain, but upon some unknown 
source exempt from those limitations. 

Thus far, indeed, the slcei)-faculties which we have been considering, 
however strangely intensified, have belonged to the same class as the 
normal faculties of waking life. We have now to consider whether we can 
detect in sleep any manifestation of supernormal faculty — any experience 
which seems to suggest that man is a cosmical spirit as well as a terrestrial 
organism, and is in some way in relation with a spiritual as well as with 
a material world. It jvill seem, in this view, to be natural that this 
commerce with a spiritual environVnent should be more perceptible in sleep 
than in waking. 'Fhe dogma which my point of view thus renders probable 
IS ])erhaps, as a mere fnatter of history, the dogma of all dogmas which 
has been most universally believed by mankind- 

Quod semper, (juod ubique, quod ab omnibus ” — for how many narrow 
theological propositions have we not heard this proud claim — ^that they 
have been believed everywhere, and by everybody, and in every age? 
Vet what can approach the antiquity, Uie ubiquity, the unanimity of man’s 
belief in the wanderings of the spirit in dream? In the Stone Ag6, the 
sceptic would have been rash indeed who vefitured to contradict it. And 
though I grant that this jialxolithic p^fvchology ” has gone out of fashion 
for the last few centuries, I do not think that (in view of the telaesthetic 
evidence now collected) we can any longer dismiss as a mere bizarrerie of 
dream- imagery the constant recurrence of the ideii of visiting in sleep some 
distant scene, — with the acquisition thereby of new facts not otherwise 
accessible. 

419. Starting, then, not from savage authority, but from the evidential 
scrutiny of modern facts, we shall find, I think, that there are coincidences 
of dream with truth which neither pure chance nor any subconscious 
mentation of an ordinary kind will adequately explain. We shall find 
that there is a perception of concealed material objects or of distant scenes, 

^ Csedmon’s poem was traditionally said to have come to him in like fashion. 
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and also a perception of or communion with the thoughts and emotions of 
other minds. Both these phenomena have been noted sporadically in 
many ages and countries, and were observed with serious attention 
especially by the early French mesmerists. The first group of phenomena 
was called clairvoyance or luciditiy and the second communication de penseesy 
or in English, thought-transfere 7 ice . These terms arc scarcely comprehensive 
enough to satisfy a more systematic study. I'he distant perception is not 
opiicaly nor is it confined even to the apparent sense of sight alone. It 
extends to all the senses, and includes also* impressions hardly referaJ>l<^»o 
any special sense. Similarly the communication between dist*nt persons 
is not a transference of thought alone, but of emotion, of motor impulses, 
and eff many impressions not easy to define. I ventured in 1882 to suggest 
the wider terms tehesthesuiy sensation at a distance, and telepathyy fellow- 
feeling at a distance, and shall use these words in the present work. But 
I am far from assuming that these terms correspond with definite and 
clearly separated groups of phenomena, or comprise the whole field of 
supernormal faculty. On the contrary, I think it probable that the facts 
of the metetherial world are far more complex than the facts of the material 
world ; and* that the ways in which spirits perceive and communicate, 
apart from fleshly organisms, are subtler a»d more varied than any per- 
ception or communication which we know. Just as each or,ganism is in 
fact a system of farces, influencing and influenced by similar systems of 
forces in know© and unknown ways, so also must ^ve regard human spirits 
as interacting systems of forces, yet mor^ complex, and yet further beyond 
our ken. Specially ynanifest is this when we have to deal with premoniliotiSy 
of which a few instances are given in this chapter, Vhich seem even further 
away from our ordinary jirc^cesses of perception than the phenomena of 
telepathy or telaesthesia. 

It foljows from what has been said that there is no one logical order 
in which to arrange ^hese supernormal phenomena. They do not spring 
one from anofher in traceable seq^ience ; rather they are emergent and 
scattered manifestations of some deeper and more comprehensiv'e law. 
The distinction suggested above between telepathy and teloesthesia — be- 
tween supernormal knowledge apparently acquired through another mind, 
and supernormal knowledge apparently acquired directly, and without an- 
other mind’s intervention — even this distinction, I say, cannot be made fun- 
damental. Wc cannot it^ally tell in what cases, and to what extent, some 
external mind has aided the percipient’s perception of the distant scene. 
W’e do not*cven know whether in any supernormal perception one mind 
alone can be concerned. 

420. I have hinted above at another line of demarcation which the 
dreamer’s own sensaiions suggest, — the distinction between active p.sychical 
excursion or invasion and the passive reception of psychical invasion from 
without. even here, as wns rdso hinted, a clear line of division is hard 

to draw. Fcr w!. ether we are dealing with dream-perceptions of distant 
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material scenes, or of distant living persons, or of discarnate spirits, it is often 
impossible for the dreamer himself to say either from what point he is him- 
self observing, or where the scene of the vision is laid. Where is he when 
he is taking part in a scene which is still in the future ? and in what way 
does his .pparent presence in the future scene differ from his apparent 
presence in an actually existing, although distant, scene ; — in the midst 
of which his own phantasmal presence may perhaps be discerned by some 
one of the actors ? Our answers to such questions — imperfect at the best — 
uPi^i^be deferred until we have before us not dreams alone, but that whole 
range of i^nsory dutomaiisms which bears throughout such perplexing 
relations to our current notions of Space and Time. 

For the present I must confine myself to a brief sketch of some df the 
main types of supernormal dreams, arranged in a kind of ascending order. 
1 shall begin with such dreams as primarily suggest a kind of heighten- 
ing or extension of the dreamer’s own innate perceptive powers, as exer- 
cised on the world around him. And I shall end with dreams which suggest 
his entrance into a spiritual world, where commerce with incarnate or dis- 
carnate spirits is subject no longer to the conditions of earthly thought. 

421. I begin, then, with some dreams which seem to carry perceptive 

faculty beyond the point at which (as in Mr. Lewis’s dream of the landing 
order, Sectiqn 416) some unusual form of common vision can be plausibly 
suggested in explanation. In the first of these cases (Mr.* Squires’s) , given in 
full in 421 A, a young man sees in a dream the place where his friend’s 
watch has Lllen in a lonely field. In another case (Mr. Watts’s, 421 B) 
there is a vision of a broken statue, whose injury seems, to have been known 
to no other mind than tne dreamer’s ; — so that we cannot here invoke — as 
we still rniglrt invoke in Mr. St^uires’s case — some knowledge of 

another man’s as ])ossibly suggesting the dream.' And similarly in other 
cases cited in tlie Appendix, — while telepathy from the living or,^the dead 
niny be theoretically conceivable, — the simplest hypbthesis is that which 
goes no further than tclxsthetic perception by the dreamer’s own sub- 
liminal self. 

422. T will next refer to certain cases where the sleeper by clairvoyant 
vision discerns a s< ('ue of direct interest to a mind other than his own ; — 
as the danger or death of some near friend. Sometimes there is a flash of 
vision, which seems to rc])rcsent correctly the critical scene. Sometimes 
there is what seems like a longer gaze, acconq?anied, ]>erhaps, by some 
?^e\ise of communion with the invaded pmson. And in some few cases— 
the most interesting of all — the circumstarices of a death sVern to be 
symbolically shown to a dreamer, as though by the det f.ased person, or by 
some intelligence connected with him (see Section 427). 

One of the best instance's of the flash of vision is Canon Warbiirton’s, 
which J quote from Phantasms of the Living, vol. i. p. 338 — -a case whose 
remoteness is rendered less of a drawback than usual by the character 
of the narrator and the simplicity and defiyuteness of the fact attested. 
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The following is his account : — 

The Close, W inchester, yw/y i6M, 1883. 

Somewhere about the year 1848 I went up from Oxford to stay a day or two 
with my brother, Acton Warburton, then a barrister, living at 10 Fish Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn. When I got to his chambers I found a note on the table apolo- 
gising for his absence, and saying that he had gone to a dance somewhere in 
the West Knd, and intended to be home soon after i o’clock. Instead of going 
to bed, I dozed in an armchair, but started up wide awake exactly at i, ejacu- 
lating “ By Jove ! he’s down ! ” and seeing hijn coming out of a drawing-room 
into a briglitly illuminated landing, catciting his foot in the edge of tb, «l?Dp 
stair, and falling headlong, just saving himself by his elbows and h*nds. (The 
house was one which I had never seen, nor did I know where it was.) Thinking 
very kittle of the matter, I fell a-doze again for half-an-hour, and was awakened 
by my brother suddenly coming in and saying, ‘‘ Oh, there you are ! I have just 
had as narrow an escape of breaking my neck as I ever had in my life. Coming 
out of the ballroom, I caught my foot, and tumbled full length down the stairs,’’ 

That is all. It may have been “ only a dream,” but 1 always thought it must 
have been something more. W. Warp.urton. 

In a second letter Canon Warburton adds : — 

• July 20tlf, 1S83. 

My brother was hurrying home from his da^cc, with some little self-reproach 
in his mind for not having been at his chambers to receive his guest, so the 
chances are that he was thinking of me. The whole scene was vividly present 
to me at the niomeifl, but I did n<d note particulars any more than ohe would 
in real life. The general imj)ression was of a narrow' landing brilliantly illumi- 
nated, and I remember verifying the correctness of this by questions at the time. 

This is my sole experience of the kind. 

[The last words are in answer to the question wliiethcr he had had similar 

vivid visions which had jhp/ corresponded with any real event.] 

^ • 

The impression here jiroduced is as though a jerk were given to some 
delicate Jink connecting the two brothers. The brother suffering the crisis 
thinks vividly^f the other ; and one can of cour.se explain the incident, as 
we did on its fiVst publication, as the endangered man’s projection of the 
scene upon his brother’s mind. The passive dozing brother, on the other 
hand, feels as though he were suddenly present in the scene, — say in 
response to some sudden call from the brother in danger, — and I am here 
bringing into relief that aspect of the incident, on account of its analogy 
with cases soon to be quoted. But the main lesson no doubt may be that 
no hard and fast line can be drawn between the two explanations. 1 
quote anotlier case, that of Mrs. West, in 422 A. 

423 . I next quote a case inv^cstigated by Edmund Gurney shortly 
before his death, and printed in S.P,R, Journai, vol. iii. pp. 265, 266. 

Frpm Mr. R. V. Boyle, 3 Stanhope Terrace, W. 

July 30M, 1884. 

In India, eaiL on the morning of November 2nd, 1868 (which would be 
about 10 to IIP of November ist in England), I had so clear and stnkuig 
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a dream or vision (repeated a second time after a short waking interval) that, 
on rising as usual between 6 and 7 o’clock, I felt impelled at once to write an 
entry in my diary, which is now before me. 

At the time referred to my wife and 1 were in Simla, in the Himalayas, the 
summer seat of the Governor-General, and my father-in-law and mother-in-law 
were living '• Brighton. We had not heard of or from either of them for weeks, 
nor had I been recently speaking or thinking of them, for there was no reason 
for anxiety regarding them.^ 

It seemed in my dream tliat I stood at the open door of a bedroom in a 
house in Brighton, and that before me, by candlelight, I saw my father-in-law 
lyiiT^^ale ujpon his bed, while my mother-in-law passed silently across the 
room in attendance on him. The vision soon passed away, and 1 slept on for 
some time. On waking, however, the nature of tlie impression left upon me 
unmistakably was that my father-in-law was dead. 1 at once noted ctown 
the dream, after which I broke the news of what I felt to be a revelation to 
my wife, when we thought over again and again all that could bear upon the 
matter, without being able to assign any reason for my being so strongly and 
thoroughly im]nessed. The telegraph from England to Simla had been open 
for some time, but now there was an interruption, which lasted for about a 
fortnight longer, and on the 17th (fifteen days after my dream) I was neither 
uni)repared nor surprised to receive a telegram from England, saying that my 
fatln.‘r-in-law had died in Brighton on November ist. Subsequent letters showed 
that the death occurred on the ni/ht of the ist. 

Dreams, as a rule, leave little impression on me, and the one above re- 
ferred to is th’c only one I ever thought of making a note of, or of looking 
expectantly for its fulfilment. 

1 may mention that at a much earjier period of my life I was sittjng occupied 
in a room of a house, from which I couM not see the approach to the hall 
door, when suddenly my thoughts were arrested, and 1 te.rned away from my 
papers, feeling that a pers(.m whom 1 had not been thinking of, nor had seen 
for years, was at that moment within a fe*w steps of the house, noiselessly, but 
rap.-ily, aj)proaching. 1 listened intently for a knock, which instantly followed. 
I did not move from my seat, feeling satisfied that what did follow would 
follow, viz., that a servant immediately afterwards announced the heretofore 
lavisible, ])ut unaccountably sufiden, e.xpected visitor. These pccurrences I 
have' often thought over, without being abk in anyway to satisfactorily account 
for tlien\ ; they stand out in relief upon a memory but lightly charged with, 
tliough not insensible to, such things. R. ViCAKY I^oyle. 

[Mrs. Boyle writes as follows : — ] 

6M August 1887. 

T well remember my husband telling me one morning, early in November, 
1 868, when at Simla, in India, that he had h.ad a striking dream (repeated) in 
which my father, then at Brighton, seemed to be dying. We were both deeply 
impressed and then anxiously awaited news from home. A telegram first 
reached us, in about a fortnight, which was afterwards confirmed by letters, 

• 

^ It is right, however, to say that my wife’s fathoj- had gone to Brighton some 
jnonths before on account of his health, though he was not more delicate than his elder 
brother, who is (1S84) still living. 
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telling of my father’s death having occurred on the same night when my 
husband had the dream. El^onore A. Boyle. 

[Gurney adds : — ] 

The following entries were copied by me from Mr. Boyle’s diary : — 

the night of^ 

Nov. 2. Dreamed of E.’s F[ather] early this morning. 

Written before dressing. 

# 

“Nov. 17. Got telegram from L[ouis] H[ack] this morning^ 
of his father’s death on ist Nov. inst.” ^ 

The following obituary notice of the decease of Mr. Boyle’s father-in-law 
occurred in the Times for 4th November 1868: — 

“ On 1st Nov., at Brighton, William Hack, late of Dieppe, aged 72.” 

On September 17th, 18S7, I received from Mr. Boyle a copy (made by 
Miss P. Hack, niece of the deceased) of an entry made by his mother 
(sister-in-law of deceased) in her journal, on Sunday, November ist, 1868, 
which shows the hour of death. In this entry, after some details of the last 
hours, occur the words ; “ At a few minutes after 2 o’clock [p.m.] he ceased to 
breathe.” 

Mr. Boyle informed me that he is a “particularly sound sleeper, and very 
rarely dreams,” This dream was a very unique and impressive experience, 
apart from the coincidence. 

There was a regular correspondence between Mrs. Boyle and her mother, 
but for several mails the letters had contained no* mention of her father, on 
whose account absolutely no anxiety was felt. E. G. 

• 

It will be seen that in this case there is dn entry made before the 
death was knowi> in Mr* Boyle’s diary. The vision, which recurr* d 
twice, was of a simple tind ; and here again might be interpreted as an 
impression from the mind of the wife who had been watching beside the 
dying man, y-ansferred some nine hours later to the sleeping son-in-law. 
So far as the 'wife’s conscious t}x)ught turned to others at that time, it 
would probably turn to her daughter rather than to her son-in-law. 
Mr. Boyle’s other experience indicates a psychical sensibility which might 
deflect the message from Mrs. Boyle to himself ; although even on that 
view his special proximity to Mrs. Boyle may have been a necessary factur 
in his percipience. 

424. The single dfeam \/hich a man has noted down in all his life 
stands evidentially in almost as good a position as a single waking 
hallucination. Compare the single dream noted down in all his life by 
Mr. (now Sir Edward) MldemSXon, Journal S.P.R., vol. iii. p. 267, which may 
fitly be quc'ted here in illustration, although perhaps not precisely of the 
same type. suggests rather the j»rojecUon of the suffering brother’s 

1 These ^ec words * ‘^re added above iheline after the subsequent receipt of the 
letter. But there must apparent >y have been some misunderstanding ; as the evidence 
which foilowi, se^'^LS concl usive as to the hour of the death. 



conception of himself, especially if he were writing to the brother at home 
at the time. 


Park Lane Chambers, Park Lane, W., 
April 6 th, 1888. 

On Tut Mlay morning, March 20th, 1888, I woke up with the impression 
o£ a very vivid dream. I had dreamt that my brother, who had long been in 
Australia, and of whom I had heard nothing for several months, had come 
home ; that after an absence of twelve years and a half he was very little 
in appearance, Imt that he had^omething wrong with one of his arms ; 
i*„ looked horribly red near the wrist, his hand being l:)ent back. 

When I got up that morning the dream recurred constantly to my 
tiioughts, and I at last determined to take a note of it, notwitlistanding^ my 
natural prejudices against attaching any importance to di earns, to which, 
indeed, 1 am not much subject. Accordingly, in the course of the day, 1 
made in my little Lctls’s Diary a mark thus : X, with my brother’s name 
alter it. 

On the following Monday morning, the 26th March, T received a It^tter 
fnnn my brother, which bore the date of the 21st March, and which had been 
posted at Naples (where the Orient steamers touch), informing me that he was 
on his way home, and that he ho].»ed to reach London on or about the 30th 
March, and adding that he was suffering from a very severe attack of gout in 
the left arm. • • 

The next d^iy I related to .some one thi.s curious incident, and I commented 
on the extraordinary coincidence of facts with the dream wit^i all but one detail, 
;ind that was, that the arm which I had seen in my dream did not look as if it 
were merely affected witli *gout : th« appearance it had presented to me was 
n.r)re like extremely bad eczema. 

My brother duly reached England on the 29th, ha^’ng disembarked at 
Plymouth, owing to the painful condition of his ^ arm. It turned out that the 
doctor on board ship had mistaken the case; it jwas not .gout, but a case of 
1 lood-poisoning, resulting in a very bad carbuncle (5r abscess over the wrist 
joint. 

Since rny brother’s return, I have endeavoured to a.sgertain from 'him the 
exact hour at which he wrote to me on March 21st. He is not qprtain whether 
the letter to me was written before nodn or after noon of* that day. ^ He 
remembers writing four short letters in the course of that day — two before 
luncheon and two after luncheon. Had the note addressed to me been written 
in the forenoon, it might nearly have cihncidcd in time with my dream, if 
allowance be made for the difference of tune between Greenwich and Naples ; 
lor, having no recollection of the dream when I woke, according to custom, at 
an early hour on the morning of tlie 2i.^t, I presume I must have dreamt it very 
little before eight o'clock, the hour at which 1 am called 

I may add that, notwithstanding an absence of twelve years and a half, 
my brother has altered very little in appearance ; and that I have not to my 
knowledge ever noted a dream before in my life. K. W. Hamilton. 

[Gurney adds : — ] 

April \2th, 1S8S. 

I have seen the diary with the entry (X, Clem.) under Tuesday, March 
2olh, 1888, though, as Mr. Hamilton says, *• ii vvas e.\rly the next morning that 
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I had the dream ; for I generally consider all that appertains to bed relates to 
the day on which one gets into it.” 

I have seen the letter, signed Clement E. Hamilton, and dated Naples, 
March 21st, 1888, which says, “Am suffering from very severe attack of gout in 
left arm.” — E. G. 


Somewhat similar again, is a case which I give in 424 A, where 
a little boy of four years old absent from his home, with his father, 
becomes aware, while asleep, of the unexpected fact that ‘‘ there is a little 
baby in bed with mamma.” “What makes you think that?” ask«* the 
father, to whom, probably, rather than to little Hughie, the mother might 
have wished to send this information. “ Because I saw it laying beside 
herein the bed,” was the ungrammatical, but decisive reply. 

Next I quote in 424 B, a case where a wife between sleeping and 
waking sees her husband carried wounded off the field of battle, and 
hears his voice saying, “ Take this ring off my finger and send it to 
my wife.” 

A third case which 1 also give (in 424 C), exemplifies the com- 
munication of an emotional distress from a lady to her distant husband, 
who was waked by hearing her call liim on the night after she had heard 
of a dangerous accident to her nephew. • 

425. And here I feel boiinvl to introduce some sampler of a certain 
class of dreams, — -more interesting, perhaps, and certainly more perplexing 
than any othess ; — but belonging to a category *of phenomena which at 
present I can make no attempt to explain. I mean precognitive dreams ; 
— pictures or visior^ in which future events are foretold or depicted, gene- 
rally with more or less of sjunbolism, — and generally also in a mode so 
remote from the pKvisions^f our earthly sagacity that we shall /ind our- 
selves driven, in a later discussion, to speak in vague terms of glimpses 
into a cpsmic picture-gallery ; — or of scenic representations composed and 
offered to us by intelligences higher and more distant than any spirit 
whom we have known. I give sn the text a thoroughly characteristic 
example ; — characteristic alike in its definiteness, its pur]Joselessncss, its 
isolated unintelligibility ; — and others are quoted in Appendices. 

(Erom Proccedhii^s vol. xi. p. 505.) 

From Mr. Alfred Cooper, of 9 Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

[This account was ofally confirmed by him to Mr. E. Gurney, June fith, 
1888. It is written by Mr. Cooper, but attested also by tlie Duchess of 
Hamilton. J 

A fortnight before the rleath of the late Earl of L , in 1882, I called 

upon the Duke of Hamilton, in Hill Street, to see him professionally- Afer 
1 had finished seeing h.hn we went into the drawing-room, where tim Diuhess 
was, and tin; Duice said to me, “ Oh, Cooper ; h*ow is the Karl ? ” 

The Duchess said, •• What Karl ?” and on my answering “ T.ord L 

replied, “ Tnat very odd. 1 have had a most extraordinary vif-'on. 1 
to bed, but aft- r being in bed a short time, I was not exactly asleei^ hut 
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thought I saw a scene as if from a play before me. The actors in it were Lord 

L' > in a chair, as if in a fit, with a man standing over him with a red beard. 

He was by the side of a bath, over which bath a red lamp was distinctly 
shown.’^ 

I then said, “ I am attending Lord L at present ; there is very little the 

matter wit ’ him; he is not going to die ; he will be all right very soon.” 

Well, he got better for a week and was nearly well, but at the end of six or 
seven days after this 1 was called to see him suddenly. He had inflammation 
of both lungs. 

I called in Sir William Jennei> but in six days he was a dead man. There 
\veF?*l\vo male nurses attending on him ; one had been taken ill. But when I 
saw the othiir the dream of the Duchess was exactly represented. He was 
standing near a bath over the Karl and, strange to say, his beard was red. 
There was the bath with tlie red lamp over it. It is rather rare to find a bath 
with a red lamp over it, and this brought the story to my mind. 

The vision seen by the Duchess was told two weeks before the death of 
Lord I. . It is a most remarkable thing. 

This account, written in i888, has been revised by the [late] Duke of Man- 
chester, father of the Duchess of Hamilton, who heard the vision from his 
daughter on the morning after she had seen it. 

(Signed) Mary Hamilton. 

Alfred Cooper. 

Her Grace )iad been reading and had just blown out the candle. 

Her Grace has had many dreams which have come true years after. 

Alfred Cooper. 

M 

['.’^he Duchess only knew T.ord L by sight, and had not heard that he 

was ill. She knew .she w?^ not asleep, for she opened her eyes to get rid of 
the vision aiid, shutting them, saw the same thing again.] 

An in(le])endent and concordant account has bc«n given to me (F. W. H.M.) 
orally by a gentleman to whom the Duchess related the dream on the morning 
after its occurrence. 

426. Dr. Bruce’s narrative, which I next give in 426* Jl, written by 
an intelligent man, while the facts were yet fresh, seems to me of fiigh 
nnportance. If wc accept the rest of his story, we must, I think, suppose 
that the sense of spiritual presence with which the incident began was 
more than a mere subjectiv^e fancy. Shall wc refer it to the murdered 
man’s sister; — with whom the dreamer seemed afterwards to be in tele- 
pathic relation? Or shall we intcrpiet it as a kin#l of summons from the 
dying man, drawing on, as it were, his friend’s spirit to witness the actual 
murder and the subr.cqiient scene? d'he fact that another Yriend, in 
another locality apparently, had a vision of similar nature, tells somewhat 
in favour of the supposition that the decedent’s spirit was operative in 
both cases ; since we very scjdom — if ever — fiad ,in ayent producing an 
impression in two separate places at once — or neatly lO — except at or just 
after the moment of death. • 

In this view, the incident resembles - scene passing in a spiritual 
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world. The dying man summons his brother-in-law; the brother-in-law 
visits the scene of murder, and there spiritually communicates with his 
wife, the sister, who is corporeally in that scene, and then sees further 
details of the scene, which he does not understand, and which are not 
explained to him. 

Fantastic though this explanation seems, it is not easy to hit on a 
simpler one which will cover the facts as stated. Could we accept it, we 
should have a kind of transition between two groups of cases, which 
although apparently so difTcrent may fonni parts of a continuous serie^ , I 
mean the cases where the dreamer visits a distant scene, and the cases 
where another spirit visits the dreamer. 

427. Taking, then, Dr. Ikuce’s case to bridge the interval between these 
two groups, I go on to a case which properly belongs to the Si'co}id, though it 
still has much in common with theirs/. I shall quote Mrs. Storie’s narra- 
tive at full length in the text ; because the case is, in my judgment, both 
evidentially very strong, and also in the naivete of its confusion, extremely 
suggestive of the way in which these psychical communications are made. 
Mrs. Storie, who is now dead, was, by the testimony of hidmund Curncy, 
Professor Sidgwick, and others, a witness eminently deserving of trust ; 
and, besides a corroboration from her husband of the manifestation of a 
troubled dream, before the event was known, we have tlie actual note^> 
written down by kcr. as she informed us, the day, or the day rfter, tin: 
news of the fatal accident arrived, solely for her^ovvn use, and unmistak- 
ably reflecting the incoherent impressivehess of the broken vision. The.sc 
notes form the narrative given in Phafit.t<:ms of the Livirny (vol. i. p. 370) 
which I reproduce here. The flict that the dcc<:ased brother was a tioiri 
of Mrs. Storie’s adds intere^sl to the case, since one clue (a vague one as 
yet) to the causes dircc*ting and determining telepathic communications 
lies in what seems their exceptional frequency between t 7 oins ; — the closest 
of all relations. 

Ho a ART Town, /uty 1S74. 

On the evening of the i8th July, I felt unusually nervous. This seemed 
to begin [with the occurrence of a small domestic annoyance] aboui hall 
past 8 o’clock. When I went to my room I even felt as if some one was 
there. I fancied, as I stepped into bed, that some one zn t/zozzir/it tried to stop 
me. At 2 o’clock I woke from the following dream. It seemed like in dissoh 
ing views. In a twinkle of light I saw a railway, and the ])uff of the engine. I 
thought, ‘‘ What’s going on up there ? ’Pravelling ? 1 wonder if any of us are 

travelling and I dreaming of it.” Some one unseen by me answered, “ No ; 
something quite different — something wrong.” “ I don't like to look at these 
things,” I said. Then I saw behind and above m}- head William’s upper h >11 
reclining, eyes and mouth half shut : his chest moved forward convulsively, and 
he raised his right arm. Then he bent forwmrd, saying, I suppose I should 
move out of this^” Then I saw him lying, eyes shut, on the ground, Hat. '1 he 
chimney of an engine at his head. 1 called in excitement, Tliat will strike 
him ! ” The home one ar.,wered “ Yes — well, here’s what it w.’s ” ; and inv 
mediately 1 sr'v Wdlia n .sitting in the open air — faint moonlight — on a vaiscU 



place sideways. He raised his right arm, shuddered, and said, “ I can’t go on, 
or back. No, ” Then he seemed lying flat. I cried out, “ Oh ! Oh ! and others 
seemed to echo, “ Oh ! Oh ! ” He seemed then upon his elbow, saying, “ Now 
it conies.” Then as if struggling to rise, turned twice round quickly, saying, “ Is 
it the train ? the train, the train," his right shoulder reverberating as if struck 
from behini • He fell back like fainting ; his eyes rolled. A large dark object came 
between us like panelling of wood, and rather in the dark something rolled over, 
and like an arm was thrown up, and the whole thing went away with 7 \i swish. 
Close beside me on the ground there seemed a long dark object. I called out, 
“ something behind; Tt’s like a man.” It then raised its shoulders 

and nead, an^i fell down again. The same some one answered, “ Yes, sadly." 
[? “ Yes" sadly.] After a moment I seemed called on to look up, and said, “ Is 
that thin^^noX away yet ” Answered, A\j." And in front, in light, thcriwas 
a railway compartment in which sat Rev. Mr. Johnstone, of Echuca. 1 said, 
“ What’s he doing there ? ” Answered, “ J le's there.” A railway porter went up 

to the window asking, “ Have you seen any of I caught no more, but I 

th:)Ui^ht he referred to the thi?iy^ left behind. Mr. Johnstone seemed to answer 
“ Xo ” ; and the man went quickly away — I thought to look for it. After all 
this the some one close to me, “ Now I’m going.” I started, and at once saw 
({ a tall dark figure at my head / 

\V’illiam’.s back at my side. > He put his right hand (in grief) over his face, 
and the other almost touching my shoulder, he crossed in front, looking stern 
and solc'mn. There was a flash from the eyc.s, and I caught a glimpse of a fine 
pale face like ushering him along, and indistinctly another. 1 felt frightened, 
and called out, “ Is he angry ? ” “ Oh, no.” Is he going a*vay ? ” Answered, 

‘‘ )>.$•,” by the same some one, and I woke with a loud sigh, vjdiich woke my 
luisband, who said, “ Whatls it ? ” I»told him I had l)een dreaming “ something 
ii’.])loasant ” — named a “ railway,” and dismissed it all from my mind as a dream. 
As I tell asleep again I fancied the some one ” said, ‘‘ It’s ifll gone,” and another 
answered, “ I’ll come and remind her. 

The news reached me one week afterwards. .The accident had happened 
t(' inv brother on the same night about half-past 9 o’clock. Rev. Mr. Johnstone 
and his wife were actually in the train which .struck him. He was walking 
along the line, wdiich is raised two feet on a level country** He seemed* to have 
uone 16 miles must have been tired and sat down to tak<' o/fMlis boot, which 
\.as beside him, dozed off and was very likely rousecl by the sound of the tr^in ; 
;6 sheep-trucks had passed without touching him^ but some wooden projection, 
^'kely the Step, had touched the rii^ht side of his head, bruised his right 
shoulder, and killed him instantaneously. The night was very dark. 1 believe 
now that the some one was (from something in the way he spoke) William 
• imself. 'I'he face with him was white as alabaster, and something like this 
a small sketch pasted on] in profile. There were Jji'^any other thoughts or 
^vords seemed to pass, but they arc too many to write down here. 

The voice of the “ some one ” unseen seemed always above thg figure of 
William which I saw. And wdicn I was shown the compartment of the 
carriage with Mr. Johnstone, the some one seemed on a line between me and 
it — above me. 

[In an account-book of Mrs. Storie’s, on a page he‘*ded July 1874, we find 
the i8th day marked, and the 'words, “ Deai Willie d^ed,” &nd ‘‘Dreamed, 
dreamed of it all,” appended. 

The first letter, from the Rev. J. C. Johnstone to the Rev. John Storie, 
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announcing the news of the accident, is lost. The following are extracts from 
his second and third letters on the subject : — ] 

Eohjca, \ot/i August 1S74. 

The place where Hunter was killed is on an open plain, and there was 
consequently plenty of room for him to escape the train had he been conscious ; 
but I think Meldrum’s theory is the correct one, that he had sat down to adjust 
some bandages on his leg and had thoughtlessly gone off to sleep. There is 
only one line of rails, and the ground is ^raised about 2 feet — the ground on 
which the rails rest. lie had probably sat down on the edge, and lain^own 
backwards so as to be within reach of some part of the train.^" It was not 
knovvn at the time that an accident had occurred. Mrs. Johnstone and myself 
were in the train. Meldrum says he was not very much crushed. The top of 
the skull was struck off, and some ribs were broken under the armpit on one 
side. His body was found on the Sunday morning by a herd-boy from the 
adjoining station. 

August 29/-^, 1874. 

The exact time at which the train struck poor Hunter must have been 
about 9.55 P.M., and his death must h.ave been instantaneous. 

[The aboVe corresponds with the account of the inquest in the Rh'crDie 
He7'aldiQX July 22nd. The Mclbotirne Argus also describes the accident as 
having taken place on the night of Saturday, tlie i8th. 

The following remarks are tak<‘n from notes made by Professor Sidgwick, 
during an intervie\^ with Mrs. Storie, in April 1884, and by Mrs. 'Sidgwick 
after another interview in September 1885 : — j 

Mrs. Storie cannot regard the experience exactly as a dream, though she 
woke up from it. Slje is sure that it did not grow more definite in recollection 
afterwards. She never had a series of scenes in a dream at any other time ; 
and she has never had anything like a hallucination. They were introduced hy 
a voice in a whisper' not r/ecognised as her brother’s. He had sat on the l)ank 
as he appeared in the dream. The engine she saw behind him had a chimney 
of peculiar shape, such as she had not at that time seen ; and she rememlx rs 
that Mr. .Storie thoug^nt her foolish about insisting on the chimney — unlike (he 
said) any whicn«existcd ; but he infor,med her when he came back from Victoria, 
whe*iC her brother was, that engines of this kind had just been introduced there. 
She had no reason to think that any conversation between the porter and the 
clergyman actually occurred. Tlu^ persons who seemed to lead her brotlier 
away were not recognised by her, and she only saw the face of one of tlicm. 

Mr. Storie confirms his wife bnyim:; said to him at the time of the dream. 
What is that light ” Before writing the account first quoted, she had just 
mentioned the dream to ker husband, Imt had not described it. She desired 
not to think of it, and also was unwilling to worry him about it because ot his 
.Sunday’s work. This last point, it will be observed, is a confirmaticni of the 
fact that the dream took place on the Saturday night; and “it came out 
clearly” (Mrs. Sidgwick .says; “that her recollection al.)Out the .Saturday nigkt 
was an independent recollection, and not road back after the accident was 
known.” d'hc sJ;rongly nervous state that precoded the dream was quite unique 
in Mrs. S.'c experience. But as it appeared that, according to her recollection, 
it commenoeu at least an I'oui before the accident took place, it must he 
regarded as '' i nr- importance evidentially. The feeling of a presence in tJic 
room was also qu‘ unique. 
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‘‘ Here,” says Gurney, ** the difficulty of referring the true elements of 
the dream to the agent’s mind [is very great]. For Mr. Hunter was 
asleep ; and even if we can conceive that the image of the advancing 
engine mav have had some place in his mind, the presence of Mr. John- 
stone could not have been perceived by him. But it is possible, of course, 
to regard this last item of correspondence as accidental, even though the 
dream was telepathic. It will be observed that the dream followed the 
accident by about four hours ; iuc^i deje^ nient is, 1 think, a strong point in 
favour of tejepathic, as opposed to independent, clairvoyance.” 

I propose as an alternative explanation, — for reasons which I endeavour 
to justify in later chapters, — that the deceased brother, aided by ^ome 
other dimly discerned spirit, was endeavouring to present to Mrs, 
Storie a series of pictures representing his death — as realised after his 
death. I add this last clause, because one of the marked points in 
the dream was the presence in the train of Mr. Johnstone of Echuca 
— a fact which (as Gurney remarks) the dying man could not possibly 
know. 

I have dwelt on these two cases of Dr. Bruce and Mrs. Storie, because 
the reader will, I think, come tp feel, as our evidence unrolls itself, that he 
has here complex experiences which are confirmed at various points by 
simpler experiences, in such a way as to make these stories seem a con- 
fused but an intimate transcript of what other narratives show in hints and 
glimpses alone. * 

428. In Mrs, Storie’s case the whole experienc<i, as we have seen, 
T)rcsented itself as a dreftm ; yet as a dream of quite unusual type, like 
a series of pictures presented to the slee]>er who was still conscious that 
she. was lying in bed. In other cases the ‘‘ pyst:hical invasion ” of the 
sjiirit either of a living or of a deceased person seems to set up g. variety 
‘>i sleep-waking states— both in agent and percipieiit. In one bizarre 
narrative (that of Mr. Pike) which J giv*? in 428 A, a man dreaming that he 
has relumed home \s Arard \n his home calling for hot water — and *has 
h.imscdf a singular sense of bilocation ” between the railway carriage and < 
ins bedroom. The case of Mrs. Manning* (428 B) is closely similar, except 
that Mrs, Manning is not, like Mr. Pikt , looking forward in her dream to 
the immediate future, but is reviving with singular spontaneous force the 
hie of the childish past. In each case the dreanf has set the dreamer at 
a different point of time and place in his career, — with such vividness 
that others also seem ^o perceive l.im at that imnginary point. 

Somewhat similar is a narrative of ^^r. Newnham’s i^428C),but in that 
• nstance he himself seems not only to be transported to his fiancee" s close 
'K'ighbourhood, but actually tv touch her (as she also feels Jierself touched 
by him) at a special moment (of going upstairs to bu i) which he could not 
have hit upon precisely by mere calculation. 1'his case tells strongly for 
‘pyschical invasion ” — a conception which, we shall have to discuss more 
in a later chapter. In another Apponilix (428 D) I give a singular. 
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story of a kind of encounter in dreamland, apparently more or less remem- 
bered by both persons. 

An invasion of this type coming upon a sleeping person is apt to 
induce some change in the sleepePs state, which, even if he regards it as a 
complete awakening, is generally shown not to be so in fact by the dream- 
like character of his own recorded feelings and utterances. Gurney called 
these ‘‘ Borderland Cases,’’ and the whole collection in Phanfasins of the 
Living will repay perusal. I introduce one such case here in my text as 
being at once very perplexing, and, I think, very strongly ^^ttestedT 1 
knew Mr. and Mrs. T., who certainly were seriously anxious for com- 
plete* accuracy, and who had (as the narrative shows) made a brief 
memorandum and consulted various persons on the incident at the time. 
(I may add that November i8th, 1863, was a Wednesday, so that Mr. 
returned three days after the vision.) I quote the case from Pha?itasms of 
the Living, vol. i. p. 425, with Edmund Gurney’s comments. The account 
was written by Mrs. T. in 1883. 


On November i8th, 1863, I was living near Adelaide, and not long recovered 
from a s(5vcre illness at the birth o£ an infant* who was then live months old. 
My husband had also suffered from neuralgia, and had gone to stay with friends 
at the seaside for t,he benelit of bithing. One night during his ab.sence the 
child woke me about midnight ; having hushed him off to sleep, I said, “ Now, 
sir, I hope you will let me rest ! ” I lay down, and histantly became conscious 
of two figures standingat the door of my room. Oiu‘, M. N. [these are not tlie 
real initials], whom I* recognised at once, was that of a former lover, whose mis- 
conduct and neglect liad compelled me to renounce* him. Of this I am sure, 
that if ever I saw him in my iUe, it was then. I was not in the least frightened ; 
but said to myself, as it wGre, “ You never used to wear that kind of waistcoat.” 
The door close to which he stood was in a deep recess close to the fireplace, 
for ther^ was no grafe ; we burnt logs only. In that recess stood a man in a 
tweed suit. I «aw the whole figure distinctly, but not the face, and for this reason : 
on ^he edge of* the mantelshelf always stood a morocco leather medicine 
chest, which concealed the face from me. (On this being stated to our friend.s, 
» the Singletons, they asked to go into the room and judge for themselves. They 
expressed themselves satisfied that*would be the case to any one on the bed 
where I was.) I had an impression that this other was a cousin of M. N.’s, who 
had been the means of leading him astray while in the North of England. I 
never saw him in my life; he died in India. 

M. N. was in deep mourning ; he had a look of unutterable sorrow upon his 
face, and was deadly pale. He never opened his lips, but I read his heart as if 
it were an open book, and it said, “ My father is dead, and I have come into his 
property.” I answered, “ How much you have grown like your father ! ’ Then 
in a moment, without appearing to walk, he stood at the foot of the child’s cot, 
and I saw distinctly the bluenes.s of his eyes as he gazed on my boy, and then 
raised them to Keaven as if in prayer. * 

All vanished. I looked round and remarked a trivial circumstance, viz., 
that the brass handles of my chest of drawers had been rubbed very bright. 
Not till then was 1 conscious of having seen a spirit, but a feeling of awe (not 
^fcar) came over me, and I prayed to be kept from harm, although there was no 
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reason to dread it. I slept tranquilly, and in the morning I went across to the 
parsonage and told the clergyman’s wife what I had seen. She, of course, 
thought it was merely a dream. But no — if it were a dream should I not have 
seen him as I had known him, a young man of twenty-two, without beard or 
whiskers 1 i 5 ut lliere was all the difference that sixteen years would make in a 
man’s aspe- t. 

On Saturday my husband returned, and my brother having ridden out to see 
us on Sunday afternoon, I told them both my vision as we sat together on the 
verandah. They treated it so lightly that I determined to write it down in my 
dia^ and see if the news were verlfiecl^. And from that diary I am now quoting. 
AIj^ I mentioned it to at least twelve or fourteen other people, and bid them 
await the result. 

And surely enough, at the end of several weeks, my sister-in-law wrote that 

M. N.’s father died at C Common on November i8th, 1863, which exactly 

tallied with the date of the vision. He left ^45,000 to be divided between his 
son and daughter, but the son has never been found. 

Many people in Adelaide heard the story before the confirmation came, and 
I wrote and told M. N.’s mother. She was much distressed about it, fearing he 
was unha])py. She is now dead. My husband was profoundly struck when he 
saw my diary corresponding exactly to the news in the letter I had that moment 
received in his presence. 

Gurney adds the following jiote and comments : — 

Mr. T. has confirmed to us the accuracy of this narrative, and Mrs. T. has 
shown tef one of us a memorandum of the appearance of twb figures, under date 
November 18th, in her di.'^ry of the year 1863, and a newspaper obituary con- 
firms this as the date of the death. *We learn from a gentleman who is a near 
i*. lative of M. N.’s, that M. N., though long lost sight of, was afterwards heard 
of, and outlived his father* 

If we regard this vision as telepathic, the agent can apparently only have 
b'' *n the dying man ; and the case would then swm ^to be*an e.xlreme instance 
(»f the very rare type where the agent’s personality does not appear, but some 
idea or picture in his mind is reproduced in the percipient’s mind witji a force 
that leads to an actual percc^it. For, as the narrator hei^elf suggests, had she 
I’-odicd forth the idea of M. N. from he;* own unaided resources, she would 
almost certainly have ])i('tured him with the aspect that had been familiar to 
her. But though we have to draw on the father's mind for the unfamiliar 
features, we must not forget the possibilities of agency below the threshold of 
cons('i.msness. And it is at least worth suggesting that the percipient’s 
mind -brought its own affinities to bear -exercised, so to sneak, a selective 
inliueiice; and that tluis it was ratlier owing to her special interest in the 
son than to the conscious occupation of his father’s# mind with him, that the 
teh'pathic impulse manifested itself to her in this particular form. As for the 
appearance of the second figure, it may possibly have been also te^epathically 
produced ; but I prefer to lay stress on it simply as one of the numerous in- 
dications that these waking percepts are really dream-creations, not objective 
presences. 

• , 

I should not now take it for granted that the agent here can appar- 
ently only have been the dying man.” I think it possible, in 'the light of 
our now somewhat fuller knowledge, that M. N.’s spirit was aware of his 
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father’s death, — even though possibly M. N.’s supraliminal self may nut 
have heard of it ; — so that the invading presence in this case may have 
been the discarded lover himself, — dreaming on his own account at a dis- 
tance from Mrs. T. The second figure 1 regard as having been an object 
in M. N.’s dream ; — symbolical of his own alienation from Mrs. T. All 
this sounds fanciful; but I may remark here (^as often elsewhere), that I 
think that we gain little by attempting to enforce our own ideas of simpli- 
city up(m narratives of this bizarre type. 

429. These cases of invasion by,th5 spirits of living persons ^ass 
on into cases of invasion by the dying, of whii'.h several iii.stanccs are 
given in the next Appendix, the impression being generally that of the 
presfcnce of the visitant in the percipient’s surroundings. Sometimes the 
phantasm is seen as nearly as can be ascertained at the time of death. 
But there is no perceptible break in the scries at this point. Some a])pear 
shortly after death (c.^. in the cases of Mr. Wingfield, 429 C, ^Irs. Green, 
429 D, and Mr. Dignowity, 429 E), before the death is known to tlie 
percipient. Finally, there are cases, of which I give one (429 F), when 
the appearance takes place some time after death, but presents features 
unknown to 'the percipient. 

430. AV'e have now briefly reviewed cestain phenomena of slec]) from 

a standpoint somewhat differing from that which is commonly taken. W’e 
have not (as is usual) fixed our attention primarily on the cliarac- 

teristics of sleep, or the extent to which it lacks^the capacities of waking 
hours. On the contrary, we have regarded sleep as an independent phase 
of jiersonality, exis/ing with as good a right as the waking phase, and 
dowered with imperfectly expressed faculties of its own. In inv^estigating 
those faculties we. have been in no wise deterred by the fact of the 
apparent uselessness of sOme of them for our waking ends. Useless is a pre- 
scientific, even an anti-scientific term, which has perhaps proved a greater 
stumbling-block to ilSsearch in psychology than in any other science. In 
science the ?/?^»of phenomena is l^o prove laws, and the more bizarre and 
trivfal the phenomena, the greater the chance- of their directing us to some 
law which has been overlooked till now. In reviewing the phenomena ot 
sleep, then, we found in the first*place that it j)osscsscs a specific rccu 
perative energy which the commonly accepted data of physiology and 
psychology cannot explain. We saw that in sleep there may be an in 
creased co-ordination or cer.^rali.sation of muscular control, and also an 
increased vividness of entencephalic perception, indicating a more inti- 
mate appreciation of intra-])eripheral changes than is manifest in waking 
life. In accordance with this view, we found that the dreaming self may 
undergo sensory and emotional experiences apparently more intense than 
those of vigilance, and may produce thereby lasting effects upon the 
waking body and mind. Similarly again, we saw that that specific impress 
on body ati'i mind which wc term memory, may in sleeping or hypnotic 
states be Loth wider in range and fuller in content than the evocable 
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memory of the waking day. Nay, not memory only, but power of infer- 
ence, of argument, may be thus intensified, as is shown by the solution 
in sleep of problems which have baffied waking effort. 

All these are fragmentary indications, — useless for practical purposes if 
you will, — :)f sleeping faculty exercised on the same order of things as wak- 
ing faculty, and with comparable or even superior power. But we wore 
bound to push our inquiry further still — we were bound to ask whether the 
self of sleep showed any faculty of a quite different order from that by 
wldch waking consciousness maintains the activity of man. We ft)und 
that this wns so indeed ; that there was evidence that the sleeping spirit 
was susceptible of relations unfettered by spatial bonds ; of tekeslhciic 
percejition of distant scenes ; of telepathic communication with (fistant 
persons, or even with spirits of whom we can predicate neither distance 
nor ncairness, since they are released from the prison of the flesh. 

431. 'The Inference which all this evidence suggests is entirely in 
accordance with the hypothesis on which my whole work is Ixised. 

r have assumed that man is an organism informetl or possessed by a 
soul. This view obviously involves the hypothesis that wc are living a life 
in two worlds at once ; a planetary life in this material world* to which the 
organism is intended to react-^ and also a cosmic life in that s*i)iritual or 
metelherial \vorld, which is the native environment of the soul. From 
that ur^een world the energy of the organism needs to be perpetually 
ro\)lcnished. 'i'hat rei)l^nishmcni we cannot understand :* we may figure 
it to ourselves as a protoplasmic process ; — as some relation between 
protoplasm, ether, and whatever is beyond ether, on*vhich it is at present 
Uh.(‘]t.ss to speculate. * 

Atlinitting, for the sake of argument, the^ vast assumptions, it will be 
easy to draw the further inference that it may be needful that the soul’s 
attention should be frequently withdrawn from the business of earthly life, 
so as to pursue with greater intensity what we may* call itj protoplasmic 
task, — the maintenance of the fimdamccital, pervading connection between 
the oiganism and the spiritual world. Nay, this profounder condition, as 
responding to more primitive, more fundamental needs, will itself be more* 
primitive than the waking state. AnT this is so : sleep is the infant’s 
dominant phase : the pre-natal state resembles sleep rathf^r than waking ; 
and so does the whole life-condition of our lowly ancestors. And as the 
:dceping state is the more prifni/ii'e, so also is it flie move /'a and 
the more p/as/ir. Out of this dreamy abeyance between two^ worlds, the 
needs of the material world arc constantly developing some form of alert 
activity, some faculty which was potential only until search for food and 
the defence against enemies compelled a closer heed to the life of rela- 
tion,” lest the relation should become only that of victim {o devoiirer. 

We shall thus have two phases of personality developing into sef)arate 
purposes and in separate directions from a parent stem. *d'hc waking 
personality will develop external sense oigans and will fit itself progres- 
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sively for the life of relation to the external world. It will endeavour 
to attain an ever completer control over the resources of the personality, 
and it will culminate in what we term genius when it has unified the sub- 
liminal as far as possible with the supraliminal in its pursuit of deliberate 
waking ends. 

The sleeping personality will develop in ways less easy to foresee. 
What, on any theory, will it aim at, beyond the familiar intensification of 
recuperative power? We can only guess, on my theory, that its develop- 
ment will show some increasing trace of*the soul’s less exclusive absorption 
in the activity of the organism. The soul has withdrawn from *Lhc special- 
ised material surface of things (to use such poor metaphor as we can) into 
a rcaTim where the nature of the connection between matter and spirit — 
whether through the intermediacy of the ether or otherwise — is more 
profoundly discerned. That same withdrawal from the surface which, 
while it diminishes power over complex muscular processes, increases 
power over profound organic processes, may at the same time increase the 
soul’s power of operating in that spiritual world to which sleep has drawn 
it nearer. 

On this view of sleep, be it observed, there will be nothing to surprise 
us in the* possibility of increasing the jiroportion of the sleeping to the 
waking phase of life by hypnotic suggestion. All we can say is that, 
while the soul must insist on at least the minimum quantity bf sleep 
needful to keep the body alive, we can see rvo superior limit to the 
quantity of sleep which it may choose to take, — the quantity of attention, 
that is, which it may choose to give to the special operations of sleep as 
compared with those of waking life. 

432. At this point we .must for the present pause. The suggested 
hy])Othesis will indeed cover the actual facts as to sleep adduced in this 
chapter. . But it covers them by virtue of assumptions too vast to be 
accepted withput further confirmation. It must necessarily be our duly 
in later chapter^ to trace the development of the sleeping personality in 
both^the directions indicated above; — in the direction of organic re- 
i^cuperation through the hypnotic trance, and in the direction of the soul’s 
independent operation through that form of trance which leads to posses- 
sion and to ecstasy. We shall begin at once in the next chapter to trace 
out that great experimental modification of sleep, from which, under the 
names of mesmerism or 6f hypnotism, results of such conspicuous practical 
value have already been won. 
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. HYPNOTISM 

€tA€To Sc pd^BSov Trj t’ dvSfiutv ofxjJiara OiXyet, 

C^cAct, TOV<S S’ aVT€ KOU VTTVWOVTaS iy€Lp€L. 

— IlOMER. 

600. A very complex subject must in this chapter be discussed with 
as much completeness as brevity will allow. It will be convenient to lay 
at once before the reader the main divisions under which Hypnotism will 
be treated here. 

(ft) In the first place (sections 500-504), I shall endeavofir to trace 
the connection (jf hypnotism with the subjects of the former chapters, — 
especially with sleep and hysteria, — and to indicate wh?it kind of advance 
in faculty may be expected from such experimental developments of sleep- 
waking slates, and of subliminal activity in general, as those to which the 
broad general title of hypnotism (or hypnotic suggestion) is now commonly 
given. Hypnotism is tot) often j^resented as ^though it comprised a quite 
isolated group of phenomena. Until it is mare definitely correlated with 
other phases of personality, it can hardly occupy the place which it merits 
in any psychological scheme. • 

{j3) The ordinary methods and theories of hypnotism n^ust occupy the 
second division of this chapter (505-*516). I shall not,’ indeed, repeat 
the customary historical survey ; — feeling tl\at the history of hypnotism 
is a history rather of isolated and scattered reconnaissances than of syste-* 
matic advance upon the unknown, leather I shall try to analyse the 
intrinsic nature of the stimuli employed, and to compare them with the 
results attained. My general conclusion will be one which has now 
become widely prevalent — namely, that small ph^'siological causes cannot 
be credited with these profound psychological effects. Fautci de fnietix, 
and with some reserves as to telepathic action, I shall assent to the 
dogma of the Nancy school, — ^that hypnotic agencies may be simplified 
into suggestion and self-suggestion. 

(y) In the third place,*howevcr (517-625), I shall »show that these 
Words bring no true solution ; — that they are mere names whicli dis- 
guise our ignorance. We do not know either 7 vhy a subject obeys any 
suggestion which may be made to him, or norif he obeys it. We do not 
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know this even when the suggestion bears upon some easy, external 
matter. Still deeper is the mystery when the suggestion is an organic or 
therapeutic command ; — when the subject is old (for instance) not to feel 
an aching tooth. If he cannot stop feeling the ache by his own strong 
desire, how can he stop feeling it out of deference to a doctor? Unless 
there be some supernormal influence or efliucnce — telepathic or mesmeric 
— from doctor to patient, we cannot credit the doctor with doing more 
than set in motion some sel/suggestive machinery by wfliich the patient 
cures his toothache himself. Where »no such telepathic influence is 
exercised (and 1 do not claim that it is often exercised, although I believe 
that it is exercised sometimes), suggestion is merely equivalent to self- 
siiggestioji ; — and self-suggestion remains for our solution as an inexplic- 
able and capricious responsiveness ; — a sudden obedience of subliminal 
agencies to supraliminal commands, which at certain times will modify 
both body and mind far more effectively than any exertion of the ordinary 
will. No serious attempt has yet been made to explain this obedience to 
control ; and before trying to explain it we must review its range and 
limits from a psychological as well as fn^m a physiological standpoint. In 
the meantime I define suggestion as successful appeal to the subli7ninal 
self. ‘ 

(8) My fourth sub-chapter, therefore (526-562), will briefly set forth 
the main achievedients of suggestion ; — including that most inlportant 
of all achiev/uAents, the suggestiv^e or hypnotir: induction of super- 
normal powers. Even apart from these new powers, which indefinitely 
extend the significance of the whi>le inquiry, it will be found that the 
work of suggestion, even when it seems to be purely inhibitive, is in fact 
essentially dynarnogenic ; — tivit however capricious or grotesque its effects 
may be, they are, nevertheless, effects of vitalisatiou ; — that some energy is 
added, though in an irregular fashion, to both organic and psychical 
operations. , 

(^c) In the fifth place (563-578), our task must be to inquire as to 
the nature and source of tl\is energy which both telepathic suggestion 
•and self-suggestion imply. Self-suggestion, — which is probably still in its 
infancy, — has thus far i)rovcd successful on a large scale mainly when 
applied according to one or other of two popular schemes, — the Miracles 
of Lourdes,” and ‘‘ Christian Science ” or Mind-healing. As to the value of 
the Lourdes legend I shj?Ll give the reader ample opportunity of judging 
for himself Unt as to Christian Science,” I shall endeavour to show 
that here, at least, beneath a mask of vulgar crudity, certain ancient 
philosophic concc|nions of permanent value are reasserting themselv'cs in 
the modern world. 

(^) Lastly, ,Mien (579-583), we are driven — here as elsewhere — to 
consider how fir it may be possible for science to confirm and utilise 
man’s ancient insfinct of trust in the unseen. I shall state in answer my 
belief that that '.rast has never as yet (save in the very highest of our race) 
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risen within measurable distance of the actual and provable truth ; that 
even now the organism of each man is passing and must pass increasingly 
under the control of his spirit ; and that his spirit indraws from the met- 
ctherial environment an energy limited only by the intensity of its own 
appeal. ^ n things physical as well as in things spiritual, by grace we are 
saved, through faith.*’ 

501 . In the course of this study of human personality and human 
evolution, it is to be ho2Dcd that at every stage of our collection and dis- 
cussion of evidence we may atUwn a somewhat wider conception of the 
tlirections fn which that evolution may be looked for, or may even be 
actively pursued. 

Our discussion in Chapter II. of the ways in which human personality 
is apt to disintegrate helped us to grasp in Chapter III. the concejnion of 
genius as an integration of subliminal faculty with supraliminal, — an utilisa- 
tion of a greater proportion of man’s psychical being in subservience to 
ends desired by his supraliminal control. Cenius, indeed, seems at 
present attainable rather by fortunate sports of heredity than by any 
systematic training ; but it is, nevertheless, im]>ortant to realise that a 
level thus definitely higher than our own has already often Leen reached 
in the normal progress of the race. ’ 

In Chapter IV. we reviewed the sleeping phase of our personality. 
J'>ream.^ introduced us — though incoherently and •obscurely — into a 
strangely widened conr,cption of man’s environment and, his destiny, 
d’hey showed him in relation with a world profounder than even genius 
IkuI apprehended, and on the threshold of powen^ to which not even 
genius has aspired. 

We were led on, indeed, into a conception of sleep which, whether 
or not it prove ultimately in any form acceptable by science, is at 
any rate in deep congruity with the evidence brought forward in this 
work. Our human life, in this view, exists and energises, ^t the present 
moment, both in the material and in* the sj)iritual world. Human per- 
sonality, as it has developed from lowly ancestors, has become efiffer- 
entiated into two phases ; one of them mainly adapted to material or* 
planetary, the other to spiritual or cosmic operation. The subliminal 
self, mainly directing the sleeping phase, is able either to rejuvenate the 
organism by energy drawn in from the spiritual world : — or, on the other 
hand, temporarily and partially to relax its connef:tion with that organism, 
in order to expatiate in the exercise of supernormal powers *,-5— telepathy, 
tehesthesia, ecstasy. 

Such were the suggestions of the evidence as to dream and vision ; 
j'Uch, I may add, will be seen to be the suggestions of spovfaneoiis soffuiain- 
bulism^ which has not yet fallen under our disc\ission. Y^'t claims so large 
-ts these demand corroboration from observation and ex])erimcnt along 
many different lines of approach. Some such corroboration* we have, in 
anticipatory fashion, already acquired. Discussing in Chapter II. the 
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various forms of disintegration of personality, we had frequent glimpses 
of beneficent subliminal powers. We saw the deepest stratum of the self 
intervening from time to time with a therapeutic object (in the cases, 
of Leonie III. or “ L^ionore ” in 230 A, or Anna Winsor in 
237 A), or we caught it in the act of exercising, even if aimlessly 
or sporadically, some faculty beyond supraliminal reach. And we 
observed, moreover, that the agency by which these subliminal powers 
were invoked was generally the hypfwtic trance. Of the nature of that 
trance 1 then said nothing ; it w'as manifest only that here was some 
kind of induced or artificial somnambulism, which seeme^i to syste- 
matise that beneficial control of the organism which spontaneous sleep- 
waking states had exercised in a fitful way. It must plainly be our 
business to understand ah initio these hypnotic phenomena ; to push as 
far as may be what seems like an experimental evolution of the sleeping 
phase of personality. 

502. Let us suppose, then, that we are standing at our present point, 
but with no more knowledge of hypnotic phenomena than existed in the 
boyhood of Mesmer. We shall know well enough what, as experimental 
psychologists, we desire to do ; but we shall have little notion of how to 
set about' it. We desire to summon at oar will, and to subdue to our 
use, these rarely emergent sleci)-waking faculties. On their .physical side, 
we desire tc develop their inhibition of pain and their reinforcement of 
energy ; on |heir intellectual side, their concentration of attention ; on 
their emotional side, their sense of freedom, expansion, joy. Above all, 
we desire to get hold of those supernormal faculties — telepathy and 
telfesthesia — of which we have caught fitful glimpses in somnambulism 
and in dream. 

Yet to such hopes* as these the so-called ‘‘experience of ages” 
(generally a very short and scrappy induction 1) will seem altogether to 
refuse any practical outcome. History, indeed, — with the wonted vague- 
ness of history,^ — will offer us a long series of stories of the strange sana- 
tive suggestion or influence of man on man j — beginning, say with David 
-and Saul, or with David and Abishag, and ending with Valentine Great- 
rakes, — or with the Stuarts^ last touch for the King’s evil. But in know- 
ledge of how actually to set about it, we should still be just on the level 
of the Seven Sages.^ 

And now let the reader note this lesson on the unexhausted possibili- 
ties of human organisms and human life. Let him take his stand at one 
of the modern centres of hypnotic practice, — in Professor Bernheim’s 
hospital-ward, or Dr. van Renterghem’s clinique ; let him see the hundreds 
of patients thrown daily into hypnotic trance, in a few moments, and as a 
matter of course ; and let him then remember that this process, which 


^ Long ag6 Solon had said, apparently of mesmeric cure — 

Se KUKats yovoroerrt KUKtifAtyoy apyaXiais re 
dxl/o/LLtyos aj\pa uytrj. 
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now seems as obvious and easy as giving a pill, was absolutely unknown 
not only to Galen and to Celsus, but to Hunter and to Harvey ; and when 
at last discovered was commonly denounced as a fraudulent fiction, 
almost up to the present day. Nay, if one chances to have watched as 
a boy son c cure effected in Dr. Elliotson’s Mesmeric Hospital, before 
neglect and calumny had closed that too early effort for human good ; — if 
one has seen popular indifference and professional prejudice check the new 
healing art for a generation ; — is not one likely to have imbibed a deep dis- 
trust of all d priori negations in thfe matter of human faculty ; — of all obiter 
dicta of ernincnt men on subjects with which they do not happen to be 
acquainted? Would not one, after such an experience, rather choose 
(with Darwin) ''the fool’s experiment” than any immemorial ignorance 
which has stiffened into an unreasoning incredulity? 

503. Mesmer’s experiment was almost a " fool’s experiment,” and 
Mcsmer himself was almost a charlatan. Yet Mesmer and his successors, — 
working from many different points of view, and following many divergent 
theories, — have opened an ever-widening way, and have brought us now to 
a position where we can fiiirly hope, by experiments made ,no longer at 
random, to reproduce and systematise most of those phenomena of spon- 
taneous somnambulism which* once seemed to lie so tantalisingly beyond 
our grasp. • 

That promise is great indeed ; yet it is well to begin by considering 
precisely how far it extc^ids. must not suppose that \Vc, shall at once 

be subduing to our ex]:)eriment a central, integrated, reasonable Self. On 
the contrary (as has iilrqa<ly been explained in Chapttir III., section 304), 
it has been characteristic of hysteria and ujjiially also of somnambulism 
tl' U the spontaneous changes, although sul^Jiminal, have been piece meat 
changes ; that (to adopt Hughlings-Jackson’s well-known phraseology) 
they have involved not highest-level but middle-levej centres ; not those 
centres which determine highest perception and idcatioiji, but centres 
which control comj)lex co-ordinated ’mov^ements, such as the synergies 
necessary for walking or for sight or .for dreamlike unintelligent 
speech. ^ • 

This metaphor of higher and lower, although it may sound inappro- 
priate, is still of service when we are dealing with stages of faculty all of 
them ex hypothesi below the level of the conscious threshold. For our 
general evidence as to subliminal processes has*by this time obliged us 
to assume that there exists in that submerged region also a gradation of 
somewhat similar type. We may reach by artifice (that is to say) some 
subliminal faculty, and yet we may not be reaching any central or con- 
trolling judgment. We may be reaching centres which exercise over 
those subliminal faculties only a fragmentary sway ; so that we shall have 
no reason for surprise if there be something dreamlike, something of 
bizarrerie or of incoherence, in the manifestation which our experiment 
«vok.es. We mv\sl be content (at firs' at any rate^ if we can affect the 
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personality in the same limited way as hysteria and somnambulism have 
affected it ; but yet can act deliberately and usefully where these have 
acted hurtfully and at random. It is enough to hope that we may inhibit 
pain, as it is inhibited for the hysteric ; or concentrate attention, as it is 
concentrated for the somnambulist ; or change the tastes and passions, as 
these are changed in alternating personalities ; or (best of all) recover and 
fix something of that supernormal faculty of which we have caught fugitive 
glimpses in vision and dream. Our proof 9 f the origination of any pheno- 
menon in the deeper strata of our being must lie in the intrinsic nature of 
the faculty exhibited ; — not in the wisdom of its actual directfon. 
must often depend on the order given from above the threshold; just 
as the magic mill of the fable continues magical, although, for lack of the 
proper formula to stop it, it be still grinding out superfluous salt at the 
bottom of the sea. 

504. I hope that this brief introduction may be of service in two 
different ways. In the first place, it may show the reader that hypnotism, 
with its bewildering labyrinth of marvels, has yet a legitimate, an essential, 
almost a preilictable place in experimental psychology. It is no longer 
possible for the philosopher to relegate it to the physician ; — any more than 
for the physician to relegate it to the quack.* It is a discovery which has 
been achieved almost at random, and which is still used ‘in tentative 
ignorance ; but it is just the kind of discovery which was to be* desired 
and expected.; ’and if it had not come tp us in 6ne way, it must, sooner 
or later, have come to us in another. And in the second place, this pre- 
liminary notion of what might be expected from t^ie experimental control 
of sleep-waking states should, prepare the student for what has seemed to 
many an observer a* strange cnomaly — the contrast, namely, between the 
intrinsic potency of the faculties thus evokeil and the absurd ends to 
which (inr ]mblic exhibitions especially) they often seem to be directed. 
We have advanced, so to say, within sight of the great stream of our being, 
but w;e must not expect as yet to control more than some eddying back- 
water or subsidiary channel. , 

• The early history of mesmerism or hypnotism was certain, on these 
showings, to be but a confused and disjointed story. The achievements 
of hypnotisers (even when cleared from much needless or exaggerated 
controversy) are not like a scries of parallel advances, all of them arrested 
by the same obstacle at ttie same point. Rather they resemble a handful 
of rapid incursions into an unknown country, each of them more or less 
successful, but encountering difficulties of various kinds, which no per- 
sistent effort is made to overcome. That is to say, the inquiry has been 
mainly the work of a few distinguished men, who have each of them 
pushed some useful ideas as far as they could, but whose work has not 
been adequately supported by successors. I should much doubt whether 
there have been a hundred men in all countries together, at the ordinary 
level of professional intelligence, who during the century since Mesmer liave 
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treated hypnotism as the serious study of their lives. Some few of tlic 
men who have so treated it have been men of great force and strong con- 
victions ; and it will be found that there has consequently been a series of 
sudden developments of groups of phenomena, differing much from each 
other, bu! corresponding with the special beliefs and desires of the person 
who headed each movement in turn. 1 will mention some of the chief 
examples, so as to show the sporadic nature of the efforts made, and the 
great variety of the phenomena elicited. Such a review should suggest 
also tliat if some of those phenoifiena have seldom been repeated since 
the burst oT novel interest when they were first observed, this by no means 
proves that they may not again recur if sufficiently sought for. There has 
not been as yet experience enough for more than a mere beginning in 
some few of the many directions in which the problem of the limits of 
suggestion — of the capacity of the subliminal self — must sooner or later 
be pushed. 

505. 'Ihc first name, then, that must be mentioned is, of course, that 

of Mesmer himself. He believed primarily in a sanative effluence, and 
his method seems to have been a combination of passes, suggestion, and a 
supposed “ metallotherajjy or magneto-therapy ” — the celebrated baquet 
— which no doubt was merely* a form of suggestion. His results, though 
very imperfectly described, seem to have been peculiar to himself. The 
crise wlfich many of his patients underwent sounds like* a hysterical attack ; 
but there can be no dctibt that japid improvement in synlpt,oms often fol- 
lowed it, or he would not have made so great an impression on savants as 
well as on the fashionable world of Paris. To Mesmer, then, we owe 
the first conception of the therapeutic power of a sudden and profound 
p uvous change. To Mesmer, still more ni:irkedly, we owe the doctrine 
of a nervous influence or effluence passing from man to man,-— a 
doctrine which, though it must assume a less exclusive importance 
than he assigned to it, cannot, in my view, be altogether ignored or 
denied. • 

506. 'ITc leading figure among his imn\ediate successors, the Marquis 
dc Puysegur, seems from his writings ^ to have been one of the ablest aiK^ 
most candid men who have practised mesmerism ; and he was one of the 
very few who have conducted experiments, other than therapeutic, on a 
large scale, d'he somnambulic state may almost be said to have been his 
discovery ; and he obtained clairvoyance or tefjesthesia in so many in- 
stances, and recorded them with so much of detail, that it is hgrd to attri- 
bute all to mal-observation, or even to telepathy from ])ersons present. 
Other observers, as Pertrand, a physician of great promise, followed in the 
same track, and this brief ]?eriod was perhaps the most fertile in disin- 
terested experiments that diir subject has yet known. « Much was then 

J\echer('hcs Physioloi^iques sur niommc (Paris, iSm); Mr??ioirc^ f’our smir cl 
I tiistoirc ct li r Etdblissement du Magritiisnic Arimal : I'>u Muyncti.^me Animal con- 
sidere dans scs Rapports avec diverscs hanebes d* la Physique Ghu'rale ; &c. 
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done in Germany also ; and there, too, there is scattered testimony to 
supernormal powers.^ 

507 . Next came the era of Elliotson in England, and of Esdaile in his 
hospital at Calcutta. Their method lay in mesmeric passes, Elliotson^s 
object being mostly the direct cure of maladies, Esdaile's a deep anjesthcsia, 
under which he performed hundreds of serious operations. Ilis success 
in this direction was absolutely unique ; — was certainly (setting aside 
supernormal phenomena) the most extraordinary performance in mesmeric 
history. Had not his achievements been matters of official record, the 
apparent impossibility of repeating them would probably by thiS time have 
been held to have disproved them altogether. 

ads. The next great step which hypnotism made was actually re- 
garded by Elliotson and his group as a hostile demonstration. When 
Braid discovered that hypnosis could be induced without passes, the mes- 
merists felt that their theory of a sanative effluence was dangerously 
attacked. And this was true ; for that theory has in fact been thrown into 
the shade, — too completely so, in my opinion, — first by the method used 
in Braid’s eariy-;r work of the production of hypnotic phenomena by means 
of the upward and inward squint, and, secondly, by the much wider and 
more important discovery of the efficacy of mere set forth in 

his later writings. Braid’s hypnotic experience differed much* from that of 
hypnotists before afid after him. His early method of the convergent 
squint produ<;ed results which no one qlse has been able to produce ; 
anti the state which it induced ai)pearcd in his view to arrest and dissi- 
pate even maladies of which neither hypnotist nor patient had thought 
as capable of cure. But he afterwards abandoned this method in favour 
of simple verbal suggestion, . as he found that what was required was 
merely to influence the ideas of his patients. He showed further that all 
so-called phrenological phenomena and the supposed effects of magnets, 
metals, &c., cpuld be produced equally well by suggestion.- He also 
laid stress on the subject’s power bbth of resisting the commands of the 
operator and of inducing hyppotic effects in himself without the aid of an 
^Operator. To my mind the most important novelty brought out by Biaid 
was the possibility of self-hypnotisation by concentration of will. This 
inlet into human faculty, in some ways the most important of all, has been 
as yet but slackly followed. But it is along with Braid’s group of ideas 
that I should place those*’ of an able but much inferior investigator, Dr. 
Fahnestock,, although it is not clear that the latter knew of Braid’s work. 
His book, Statidvolisniy or Artificial Somnambulism (Chicago, 1871), has 


1 See Nar.se’s Zeits. hrift fih’TTypnotisnt us^ passim. 

This later worj^ of Braid’s has hec'n gcneraHy o»/erlooked, and his theories were 
stated again as new discoveries by recent observers who ignored what he had already 
accomplished. ..See Dr. BraniwelJ’s paper on "James Braid, his Work and Writings, 
in Proceedings S.F U., vol. xii. pp. rey-rfifi. 7'his contain.s a complete liat of Braids 
writings, and refer' noe? to his work by other writer.s. 
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received less attention than it merits ; — partly perhaps from its barbarous 
title, partly from the crudities with which it is encumbered, and partly 
from the fact of its publication at what was at that date a town on the 
outskirts of civilisation. Fahnestock seems to have obtained by self- 
suggestion %ith healthy persons results in some ways surpassing anything 
since recorded. 

There is no reason to doubt these results, except the fact that they 
have not yet been repeated with equal success ; and my present purpose 
is to show how little importance* can as yet be attached in the history of 
hypnotic experiment to the mere absence thus far of successful repetition. 

509. The next great stage was again strikingly different. It ^ was 
mainly French ; the impulse was given largely by Professor Charles 
Ivichet, whose work has proved singularly free from narrowness or 
misconception ; but the movement -was developed in a special and a 
very unfortunate direction by Charcot and his school. It is a remark- 
able fact tliat although Charcot was perhaps the only man of eminence 
whose jnofcssional reputation has ever been raised by his dealings with 
hypnotism, most of his work thereon is now seen to have be,en mistaken 
and aberrant, — a mere following of a blind alley, from which his disciples 
arc now gradually returning. • Charcot’s leading phenomena (as with 
several of his ^predecessors above mentioned) were of a type which has 
sel(l(^m since been obtained. The once celebrated ‘‘ thlce stages ” of the 

hypnotisms are har/ily anywhere now to be seen. P>lit.in this case 
the reason is not that other hypnotists could not obtain the phenomena if 
they would ; it is rather (as I have already indicated) that experience has 
com inced them that the secpiciices and symptoms on which Charcot laid 
stress were merely very elaborate products of^thc long-*continiied, and, so 
to say, endemic suggestions of the Salpetri6re (see 509 A). 

510. We come next to the movement which is ^ now on th« whole 
d MO. limit, and to which the greatest number of cures may '^t present be 
en dited. The school of Nancy — which originated witli Licbeaiilt, ipid 
*v]iich is now gradually merging into a general consensus of hypnotic 
practice — threw aside more and more decisively the sup]iosed somatic 
•signs'’ of Charcot, — the phenomena of ncuro-muscular irritability and the 
like, which he regarded as the reejuisite proof of hypnosis • — until Ilern- 
hv ini boldly affirmed that hypnotic trance was no more than sleep, and 
te it hypnotic suggestion was at once the sole cau?e of hypnotic respon- 
^i^ eiiess and yet was undifferentiated from mere ordinary advisony speech. 

1 his was unfortunately too good to be true. Not one sleep in a million 
really hypnosis ; not one suggestion in a million reaches or influences 
ice subliminal self. If Bernheim’s theories, in their extreme form, were 
there would by this lime have been no sufforers left to Jieal. 

What Bernheim has done is to cure a member of peo]ilc without 
^1‘esnieric passes, and without any special predisposing belief on either 
— beyond a trust in his own power. And tliis is a most valuable 
voi.. 1. L 
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achievement, especially as showing how much may he t/is^ensetf rtuy/i in 
hypnotic practice — to how simple elements it may be reduced. 

Hypnotic trance,” says Bernheim, in effect, is ordinary sleep ; 
hypnotic suggestion is ordinary command. You tell the patient to go to 
sleep, and he goes to sleep ; you tell him to get well, and he gets well im- 
mediately.” Even thus (one thinks) has one heard the conjuror explain- 
ing “ how it*s done,” — with little resulting hope of emulating his brilliant 
performance. An ordinary command does nol enable an ordinary man to 
get rid of his rheumatism, or to detest* the previously too acceptable taste 
of brandy. In suggestion, in short, there must needs be something more 
than a name ; a profound nervous change must needs be started by some 
powerful nervous stimulus from without or from within. Before content- 
ing ourselves with Bernheim’s formula, we must consider yet again what 
change we want to effect, and whether hypnotists have actually used any 
form of stimulus which was likely to effect it. 

511. According to Bernheim wc are all naturally suggestible, and 
what we want to effect through suggestion is increased suggestibility. But 
let us get ri^d for the moment of that oracular word. What it seems to 
mean here is mainly a readier obedience of the organism to what wc wish 
it to do.' The sleep or trance with which hypnotism is popularly identified 
is not essential to our object, for the subliminal modifications arc some- 
times attaiiied without any trace of somnolence. Let us consider, then, 
whether any known nervous stimuli, either massjve or specialised, tend to 
induce — not mere sleep or catalepsy — but that kind of ready modifiability, 
— oi p'esponsivcness*ho\X\ in visible gesture and in invisible nutritive pro- 
cesses, — for the sake of which hypnosis is in serfous practice induced. 

512. Now of the ejfternal stimuli which influence the whole 
nervous system the most conspicuous arc narcotic drugs. Opium, 
alcohol^ chloroform, cannabis indica, &c., affect the nerves in so many 
strange way^dhat one might hope that they would be of use as hypnotic 
agents. And * some observers h^ve found that slight chloroformisatiou 
rendered subjects more suggestible (see Appendices). Janet has cited 
one case where suggestibility was develotaed during recovery from dcUniim 
tremens. Other hypnotisers (as Bramwell) have found chloroform fail 
to render patients hypnotisable ; and alcohol is generally regarded as 
a positive hindrance to hypnotic susceptibility. More experiment with 
various narcotics is niuch iieeded ; but thus far the scantiness of proof 
that narc^otics help towards hypnosis goes rather against the view ihr.t 
hypnosis is a direct physiological sequence from any form of external 
stimulus. 

The apparent resemblance, indeed, between narcosis and hypnosis 
diminishes oui a closer analysis. A stage vnay occur both in narcotised 
and in hypnotised subjects where there is incoherent, dream-like menta- 
tion ; but in the narcotised subject this is a step towards inhibition of the 
whole nervous energy — the highest centres being paralysed first ; whereas 
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in hypnosis the inhibition of supraliminal faculty seems often at Jcast to 
be merely a necessary preliminary to the liberation of fresh faculty which 
presently manifests itself from a profounder region of the self. 

513. Next take another group of massive effects produced on the 
nervous sysi< m by external stimuli; — those forms, namely, of trance and 
cataplexy winch are due to sudden shock. With human beings this 
phenomenon varies from actual death from failure of heart-action, or 
paralysis, or stupor ationitus (a recognised form of insanity), any of which 
may result from a mere alarming sight or unwelcome announcement, 
down to the* cataleptic immobility of a Salpetricre patient, when she hears 
a sudden stroke on the gong. 

Similar phenomena in certain animals, as frogs, beetles, &c., are well 
known. It is doubtful, however, whether any of these sudden disable- 
ments should be classed as true hypnoses. It has not, I think, been 
sliown that in any case they have induced any real responsiveness to 
control, or power of obeying suggestion ; unless it be (as in some 
Salpetricre cases) a form of suggestion so obvious and habitual that the 
obedience thereto may be called part of the actual cataplexy itself. Thus 
the wax-like flexibility of the cataleptic, whose arms remain in the 
position where you place them^ must not be regarded as a readier obedi- 
ence to contrqj, but rather as a state which involves not a more but a less 
alert anc> capable responsiveness ot the organism to •either external or 
internal stimuli. * ^ • , 

So with regard to animals — crocodiles, frogs, and the like. I hold 
theoretically that animals are probably hypnotisable and suggestible ; and 
die records of Rarcy’s horse-taming, &c., seem to point in that direction 
(see also Zoist cases of mesmerisation of animals in 513 B and Dr. 
Liebeault’s experiments with infants in 513 C). lUit in the commoner 
experiments with frogs, where mere passivity is produced, the resemblance 
s ems to extend only to the lethargic stage in human beiigs (see Dr. 
ilniinweirs discussion of the subject in* 513 A), and what relation {hat 
lethargy bears to suggestil)ility is not, I thipk, really known ; although 
1 shall later on suggest some explanation on psychological grounds. 

It seems plain, at any rate, that it must be from stimuli applied to men 
and not to animals, and from stimuli of a special and localised rather than 
of a massive kind, that we shall have to learn wliatever can be learnt as to 
the genesis of the true hypnotic control. * 

514. Now there exists a way of inducing hypnosis in somp.hysterical 
l^casons which seems intermediate between massive and localised stimuia- 
tions. It is indeed a local stimulation ; but there seems no reason 
t>eyond some deep-seated caprice of the organism why the special tract 
’^v'tHch is thus sensitive should liave become developed in that direction. 

I speak of the induction of trance in certain subjects by pressure upon 
^o-called hypnogenous zones. These zones form a curious development of 
*^3'sterical cliniques. Their starting-point is the well-known phenomenon 
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of patches of anaesthesia found upon hysterical subjects — the witch- 

marks” of our ancestors. 

So far as we at present know, the situation of these '' marks ” is 
altogether capricious. It does not apparently depend, that is to say, 
upon any central lesion, in the same way as do the referred pains,” 
familiar in deep-seated organic complaints, which manifest themselves by 
superficial patches of tenderness, explicable by the distribution of nerve- 
trunks. The anaesthetic patches are an example of what I have called the 
irrational self-suggestions of the hypnotic stratum ; — determined by dream- 
like fancies rather than necessitated by purely physiological antecedents. 

Quite in accordance with this view, we find that under favourable con- 
ditions — especially in a hospital of hysterics — these anomalous patches 
or zones develop and specialise themselves in various ways. Under Dr. 
Pitres at Bordeaux (for example), we have zones' hystJroi^eneSy zones hypno- 
genes, zones hyp no/ re'na prices, &c. ; that is to say, he finds that pressure on 
certain spots in certain subjects will bring on or will check hysterical 
accesses, or accesses of what is ranked as hypnotic sleep. 'I'here is no 
doubt that this sleep docs in certain subjects follow instantly upon the 
pressure of certain spots, — constant for each subject, but different for one 
subject and for another ; — and this without any conscious co-operation, or 
even foreknowledge, on the patient\s part. Stated thus nakedly, this seems 
the strongest possible instance of the induction of hypnosis by^ localised 
stimulus. Tht reader, however, will at once understand that in my view 
there is here no simple physiological sccpicnce of cause and effect. I 
must regard the loaal pressure as a mere signa/ — an a[)peal to the pre- 
formed capacities of lawlessly acting centres in the hypnotic stratum. A 
scrap of the self has deci([ed, in dreamlike fasliion, that pressure on a 
certain point of the body's surface shall produce sleep ; — ^just as it has 
decide(k that pressure on that same point or on some other point shall 
not produce, pain. Self-suggestion, and no mere pliysiological nexus, is 
responsible for the slecj:) or the lT>^sterical access which fidlows the t(.)uch. 
The anesthetic patches arejiere a direct, but a cai)riciou^ly chosen avenue 
to the subliminal being, and the same random self-suggestiveness which is 
responsible for frequent detennmations that hysterical subjects shnll not 
be hypnotised has in this case decided that they shatl be hypnotised, if 
you go about it in exactly the right way, 

515. Next in orefer among f^rms of localised stimulus used foi in- 
ducing hyj^nosis may be placed monotonous stunuiation, — to whatever part 
of the body it be applierl. It was at one time the fashion to attribute 
almost all hypnotic phenornenn to this cause, and Edmund (jurney tmd I 
endeavoured to point out the exaggeration.^ Of this presently ; but first 
let us consider the few cases where the monotonous stimulation has uii- 


' This view ir ''ortiinaicly lominates Professor M‘Kendrick's article on Hypnotism 
in the Encylopcedui Pritamnea. 
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doubtedly been of a kind to affect the organism strongly. The late Dr. 
Auguste Voisin, of Paris, was perhaps more markedly successful than any 
physician in producing hypnosis in extreme cases ; — in maniacal persons 
especially, whose attention it seemed impossible to fix. He often accom- 
plished this by holding their eyes open with the blepharostat, and com- 
pelling thci ) to gaze, sometimes for hours together, at a brilliant electric 
light. Exhaustion produces tranquillity and an almost comatose sleep — 
in which the physician has oftpn managed to give suggestions of great 
value. This seems practically the* only class of cases where a directly 
l^hysiologicifl antecedent for the sleep can be proved ; and even here the 
])rovablc effect is rather the exhaustion of morbid excitability than* any 
direct induction of suggestibility. This dazzling process is generally 
accompanied with vigorous verbal suggestion ; and it is, of course, quite 
possible that the patients might have been thrown into hypnosis by that 
suggestion alone, had their minds been capable at first of sufficient atten- 
tion to receive it. 

Braid’s upward and inward squint has an effect of the same deadening 
kind as the long gazing at a light, and helps in controlling wandering 
attention ; but Braid himself in later years (as mentioned above) etttributed 
his hypnotic successes wholly to* 

516. From monotonous excitations which, whatever their part in 
inducing 'hypnosis, arc, at any rate, such as can sensibly affect the organism, 

I come down to the trivial monotonies of watch- tickings, passes,” &c., 
which are still by a certain school regarded as capable of producing a 
profound change in the nprvous condition of the person before wliosc face 
the hypnotiser’s hands arc slowly waved for. ten or twenty minutes. I 
regard this as a much exaggerated view. d'h(f clock’s ticking, for instance, 
if it is marked at all, is at least as likely to irritate as to soothe ; and the 
constant experience of life shows that continued morvotonous stimuli, say 
the throbbing of the screw at sea, soon escape notice and produce no 
hypnotic effect at all. It is true, indeed, that monotonous rocking scalds 
si.une babies to sleep ; but other babies are merely irritated by the process, 
and such soporific effect as rocking may possess is probably an effect on 
;|>inal centres or on the semicircular canals. It depends less on mere 
monotony than on massive movement of the whole organism. 

I think, then, that there is no real ground for supposing that the trivial 
degree of monotonous stimulation produced by passes often repeated 
■ ill induce in any ordinary physiological manner that “ profound nervous 
< ’nange ” which is recognised as the prerequisite condition of any hypnotic 
results. T think that passes are effectual generally as mere suggestions, 
and must primd facie be regarded in that light, as they are, in fact, 
regarded by many experienced hypnotisers (as Milne Bramwell) who 
employ them with good effect. Afterwards, when reason is given for 
believing in a telepathic influence or impact occasionally transmitted from 
dm operator to the subject at a distance, we shall consider whether passes 
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may represent some other form of the same influence, operating in close 
physical contiguity. 

517. First, however, let us consider the point which we have now 
reached. We have successively dismissed various supposed modes of 
physiologically inducing hypnotic trance. We stand at present in the 
position of the Nancy school ; — we have found nothing but sNi^g('s/ion which 
really induces the phenomena. 

P)Ut on the other hand we cannot possibly regard the word suggestion 
as any real answer to tlie important question hoiu the hypnotic responsive- 
ness is induced, on what conditions it depends. 


Does suggestion (asks Dr. Bramwell i) explain hypnosis and its phenomena? 

The answer to tin's question must, I think, be a distinctly negative one. 
The success of suggestion depends, not on the suggestion itself, hut on condi- 
tions inherent in the subject. These arc (i) willingness to accej)t and carry 
out tlie suggestion, and (2) the power to do so. In the hypnotised subject, 
except in reference to criminal or improjier suggestions, the first condition is 
generally present, d'hc second varies according to the dcjdh of the hypnosis 
and the personality of the patient. For instance, I might suggest analgesia, 
in prccistjly similar terms, to three .subjects and yet obtain ([uitc different results. 
One might become profoundly analgesic, tin? second sliglitly so, and the third 
not at all. Just in the same way, if three jockeys attempt to make their horses 
gallop a certain distance in a given time, the suggestions conveyed* by voice, 
spur, and whij.' <nay be similar, and yv.'t the results rpiite different. One horse, 
in response to suggestion, may easily covef the required distance in the allotted 
time. It was both able and willing to perform the feat, d'he second, in response 
to somewliat increased suggestion, may nearly' do i^o. It was willing, but had 
not sufficient stay'ing jjower. , The third, able but unwilling, not only refuses 
to begin the race, bitt bolts oft in the contraiw direction. With this horse we 
have the exact opposite of the result obtained in tlie first instance; and yt;» 
possibly J.he amount of sugge.stion it received largely exceeded that administered 
to the others. As Mr. My'crs has pointed out, the operator directs the con- 
dition upon wRich liypnotic jihcnom^na depend, but does not create it. “ Pro- 
fessor Bernheim’s command, ' Feel pain no more,' is no more a scientife 
instruction how not to feel jxiin, than the prophet’s ‘Wash in Jordan and ’oe 
clean’ was a pharmacopneal prescription for leprosy'.” In hypnosis the essen- 
tial condition is not the means used to excite the ])henomena, but the peculiai 
state which enables them to be evoked. Suggestion no more explains tin; 
phenomena of hypnotism than the crack of a pistol explains a boat race. Both 
are simply signals, mere jKiints of departure, and nothing more. In Bernheim’s 
hands the word “suggestion ” has acquired an entirely new signilication, and 
differs onJyJn name from the odyllic force of the mesmerists. It has become 
mysterious and all-powerful, and is supposed to be capable, not only of evoking 
and explaining all the phenomena of hypnotism, but also of originating, nay 
even of being, the condition itself. According to his view, suggestion not only 

starts the race, but also creates the rowers and, builds the boat! 

« 

Besides what is here said with obvious truth, it must be remembered 

1 “ Wha^ IlypnolBui ? ” By Dr. J. Milne Bramwell. I^roceedings S.P.K r 
vol. xii. p. 2'*\. 
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that many of the results which follow upon suggestion are of a type which 
no amount of willingness to follow the suggestion could induce, since they 
lie quite outside the voluntary realm. However disposed a man may be to 
believe me, however anxious to please me, one does not see how that 
should enable him, for instance, to govern the morbidly-secreting cells in 
an erupti n of erysipelas. He already fruitlessly wishes them to stop their 
inflammation ; the mere fact of my expressing the same wish can hardly 
alter his cellular tissue. 

Here, then, we come to an ’important conclusion which cannot well be 
denied, yei* is seldom looked fully in the face. Suggestion from without 
must for the most part resolve itself into suggestion from within. Unless 
there be some telepathic or other supernormal influence at work between 
hypnotiser and patient (which I shall presently show ground for believing 
to be sometimes, though not often, the case) , the hypnotiser can plainly 
do nothing by his word of command beyond starting a train of thought 
which the patient has in most cases started many times for himself with 
no result ; the difference being that now at last the ])atient starts it again, 
and it has a result. But 7uhy it thus succeeds on this particular occasion, 
we simply do not know. We cannot predict when the result will occur ; 
still less can we bring it about* at pleasure. 

Nay, we do not even know whether it might not be possible to dis- 
pense altogether with suggestion from outside in mo^t of the cases now 
treated in this way, and* merely to leach the patient to niaVe the sugges- 
tions for himself. If there be no mesmeric effluence ” passing from 
hypnotiser to patient, the hypnotiser seems little more than a mere ohjet 
tie luxe ; — a ]3ersonage provided simply to impress the imagination, who 
must needs become evxui absurdly useless sjp soon asut is understood that 
he has no other function or power. 

518. Self-suggestion, whatever this may really mean, is thus in most 
cases, whether avowedly or not, at the bottom of the effect, produced. It 
has already been used most successftilly, and it will probably become 
much commoner than it now is;-- or, I shoujd rather say (since every one 
no doubt suggests to himself when he is in pain that he would like th^ 
pain to cease), I anticipate that self-suggestion, by being in some way 
better directed, will become more effeetivey and that the average of volun- 
tary power over the organism will risi. to a far higher level than it at pre- 
sent reaches. I believe that this is taking pkfee even now ; and that 
certain sehcuies of se/f-sugf^esfionj so to call them, are coming, into vogue, 
where patients in large masses arc supplied with effective conceptions, 
which they thus impress repeatedly upon themselves without the need of 
a hypnotiser’s attendance on each occasion. I shall presently explain that 
the Miracles of Lourdes ” hnd the cures eflectcil by “ Ctiristian Science ” 
fall, in my view, under this category. We have here suggestions given to 
a ([uantity of more or less suitable people masse, much as a plntform 
hypnotiser gives suggestions to a mixed audience, some of whom may then 
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be affected without individual attention from himself. The suggestion of 
the curative power of the Lourdes water, for instance, is thus thrown out, 
partly in books, partly by oral addresses ; and a certain percentage of 
persons succeed in so persuading themselves of that curative efficacy that 
when they bathe in the water they are actually cured. 

These schemes of seIf-su^gestio?iy as 1 have termed them, constitute one 
of the most interesting parts of my subject, and will need careful study at 
a later point. But here it is important to point out that in order to make 
self-suggestion operative, no strong belief 'or enthusiasm, such as those 
schemes imply, is really necessary. No recorded cases of self-»iuggestion, 
I think, are more instructive than those published by Dr. Hugh Wingfield 
in Proceeditigs S.P.R., vol. v. j). 279 . (The paper was j^rinted anony- 
mously.) Dr. Wingfield was a Demonstrator in Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, and his sul)jects were mainly candidates for the Natural 
Sciences Tripos. In these cases there was no excitement of any kind, 
and no previous belief. The phenomena occurred incidentally during a 
series of experiments on other points, and were a surprise to every one 
concerned. The results achieved were partly automatic writing and partly 
phenomena of neuro-muscular ex('itability ; — stiffening of the arms, and so 
fortli. The passage quoted in 518 D goes* far to prove Dr. Wingfield’s 
general thesis (p. 283 ), seems })robable that . . . all,, phenomena 
capable of being i)roduccd by the suggestion of ihe hypnotiser Can also 
be produced by ‘‘'>^ff-^ifggcstion in a self-suggestive , subject.” 

Experiments like these, — confirming with modern care the conclusions 
reached by Fahnestock (see 518 A) and others at various points in hypnotic 
history, — seem to me to open a new inlet into human faculty, as surprising 
in its way as those fir-st wild e\Dcriments of iMesmer himself. Who would 
have supposed that a healthy undergraduate could ‘‘by an effort of mind 
throw hiSrWhole body into a state of cataleptic rigidity, so that he could 
rest with his l^cels on one chair and head on another, and remain su[)- 
ported in that condition ”? or that either healthy young men could close 
their own eyes so that they were unable to open them,” and the like? 
The trivial character of these laboratory experiments makes thorn ])hysio- 
logically the more remarkable. There is the very minimum of pre- 
disposing conditions, of excited expectation, or of external motive | )rompting 
to extraordinary effort. And the results arc not subjective merely — relief 
of pain and so on — but ftre de*finite neuro-muscular changes, capable of 
unmistakably test. 

Yet, important though these and similar experiments in self-suggestion 
may be, they do not solve our problem as to the ultimate origin and dis- 
tribution of the faculty thus displayed. We know no better with self- 
suggestion thrn jvith suggestion from outside i£/hy it is that onf' man 
succeeds where others fail, or why a man who succeeds once fails in his 
next attempt! Within tlv ordinary range of physiological cxpl inations 
nothing (I repeat) has as yet been discovered which can guide u- to the 
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true nature or exciting causes of this characteristic responsiveness of 
hypnosis. If we are to find any light, it must be in some direction which 
has as yet been little explored. 

519. I'he hint which 1 have to offer here involves, I hope, something 
more than a mere change of appellation. J define suggestion as success- 
ful appeal : » the subliminal self” ; — not necessarily to that self in its most 
central, most unitary aspect ; but to some one at least of those strata of 
subliminal faculty which I have in an earlier chapter described. 

I do not indeed pretend that ihy explanation can enable us to reduce 
hypnotic success to a certainty. I cannot say why the process should be 
so irregular and capricious ; so that now and then we seem to toyich a 
spring which gives instant access to profound recesses ; then all is closed 
and inaccessible again. But I can show that this puzzle is part of a wider 
jiroblem, which meets us in all departments of subliminal operation. In 
split personalities, in genius, in dreams, in sensory and motor automatisms, 
wc find the same fitfulness, the same apparent caprice. The answer to 
the jiroblem of the uncertainty of hypnotism must be involved in the 
answer to all these other problems too. Hypnotic success or failure 
cannot depend, as some have fancied, on some superficial difiercnce in 
the kind of suggestion given. *It is part and parcel of a wider mystery ; — 
of the obscure relationships and interdependencies of the supraliminal 
and the subliminal self. 

For light upon such u problem as this wc must wait, I 'believe, until a 
much later stage of our inquiry, when the possibility of the possession of 
the organism by a discarpate intelligence comes to be'considcrcd. As has 
been already observed, the acquisition of a staijdpoint — even of a somewhat 
unstable and shifting standpoint — outside th-e inc^irnatb human personality 
sl'ould enable us, with clearer eyes, to sec much which is now too inli- 
mate, too deeply rooted in us, for our unaided analyses. • 

520. T.caving perforce this problem for the present unsolved, let us 
consider other ways in which this conception of subliminal o])eration,may 
throw light on the actual phenomena of .hypnotism ; — phenomena at 
present scattered in bewildering confusion. 

Tn the first place, then, since wc have found that it is in the 
phase of personality that subliminal faculty is most readily exercised, wc 
shall exi^ect that any evocation of thai faculty w’ill involve some kind of 
development of sleep. Let us here pause and consider the validity of this 
presumption, d'he place in our argument is suitable for sucb nm iiujuiry. 
Wc have already discussed the empirical ways in which hypnotism h:\s 
been induced. We must presently go on to discuss the therapeutic effects 
which hypnotism brings in its train. It is fitting that we should here 
briefly review the familiar phenomena of the hypnotic condition itscU. 

Now the word hypnotism itself implies that some kind of s/^ep or trance 
is regarded as its leading characteristic. And although so-calletl hyjmotic 
suggestions do sometimes take effect in the waking state, our usual test of 
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the hypnotiscr’s success lies in the slumber — light or deep — into which his 
subject is thrown. It is, indeed, a slumber which admits at times of strange 
wakings and activities ; but it is also manifestly profounder than the sleep 
which we habitually enjoy. 

The true nature of this hypnotic sleep has been a subject of much 
debate. At first it was regarded as a specific form of trance, brought on 
by a specific agency — namely, the mesmeric or magnetic effluence, com- 
municated from the baquet or from the hands or eyes of the mesmerist. 
Similarly Elliotson and I'.sdaile continued to treat the mesmeric sleep as a 
condition sui generis ^ evoked by the mesmeric eflluence in whffch they also 
believed. 

When, however, it became known that hypnosis could often be induced 
by mere verbal suggestion or by self-suggestion, under circumstances which 
precluded the idea of any transmission of effluence, it was found very hard 
to explain the nature of the characteristic sleej) ; — until at last Bernheim 
and his followers took the bull by the horns, and declared that the sleep 
was not characteristic ; but that the hypnotic trance was identical with 
ordinary sluipber, — ordinary slumber rendered by suggestion more sug- 
gestible.” 'That is to say, out of ordinary sleep, regarded as a definite 
result of certain physiological conditions, Rernheim nevertheless develops 
(without further physiological agency of any kind) a psychological con- 
dition which differs olwiously and profoundly from ordinary sleep, and 
which is even consistent with apparently, complete vigilance. This, surely, 
is a mere abanilonmcnt of the real 2 :)roblem. 

521 . From my»j)oint of vicw% on the other l;and, the problem here is 
merely an inevitable part of a ]3rol)lcni already faced (albeit not solved) in 
a wider form. If sl*ccp be the phase of j^ersonality specially consecrated to 
subliminal operation, it follows that any successful appeal to the subliminal 
self wall be likely to induce some form of sleep. Arid further, if that form 
of slee]^ be in fact not an inevitable result of physiological needs, but a 
resiDonse to a jjsychological appeal,' it seems not unlikely that we should be 
able to communicate wfith it, without interrupting it ; — and should thus be 

• able to guide or supplement subliminal operations, just as in genius the 
subliminal self guided or sui:)plementcd suj^raliminal operations. 

For my part, then, I shall abandon the attempt to force all the varied 
trances, lethargies, sleci^-waking states, to which hyi^notism introduces us 
into the similitude of ordinary sleep. Rather 1 shall say that in these 
states we .sj;e the subliminal self coming to the surfirce in ways already 
familiar to us, and displacing just .so much of the supraliminal as may from 
time to time be needful for the performance of its own work. That work, 
I say, will be of a character which we know already; the difference is that 
what we have :#ecn done spontaneously we how see done in response to 
our appeal.^ 

522 , Armed with tins simplifying concejDtion, — simplifying in spite of 
its frank admission of an underlying mystery, — we shall find no added 
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difficulty in several points which have been the subjects of eager contro- 
versy. The sequence of hypnotic phenomena, the question of the stages of 
hypnotism, is one of these. I have already briefly described how Charcot 
X)ropounded his three stages — lethargy, catalepsy, somnambulism — as though 
they formed the inevitable development of a physiological law ; — and how 
complete this claim has now had to be withdrawn. Other schemes have 
been drawn out, by Lii^beault, &c., but none of them seem to do more than 
reflect the exx^erience of some one hypnotist’s practice. The siinx^lest 
arrangement is that of Edmund Garney, who sx:>oke only of an ‘‘ alert stage ” 
and a “ ddex:> stage ” of hypnosis (522 B) ; and even here we cannot say 
that eillier stage invariably x^rccedes the other. The alert stage, which 
often came first with Gurney’s subjects, comes last in Charcot’s sclieme ; 
and it is hardly safe to say more than that hypnotism is ax)t to show a 
series of changes from sleex^-waking to lethargy and back again, and that 
the advanced stages show more of subliminal faculty than the earlier ones. 
U'here is much significance in an exx:)eriment of Dr. Jules Janet, who, by 
continued ‘‘ passes,” carried on Wittman, Charcot’s leading subject, be- 
yond her usual somnambulic state into a new lethargic state^ and out again 
from thence into a new sleep-waking state markedly superior to the old 
(522 A). 

523. C-,urney held the view that the main distinction of kind between 
his “ alert” and his ^Dlcex'> ” stage of hypnosis was* to be found in the 
domain of memory, while memory also afforded the means /or distinguish- 
ing the hypnotic state as a whole from the normal one. As a general 
rule (though with numerous excex)tions), the events of ordinary life are 
remembered in the trance, while the trance events arc forgotten on 
waking, but tend to recur to the memoi^* on rehypnotisation. But the 
most interesting x^-^t of his observations (see 523 A) consisted in 
showing alternations of memory in the alert and deex) stages of the 
trance itself ; — the ideas impressed in the one sort of st.'jte being almost 
always forgotten in the other, and as invariably again remembered when 
the former state recurs. On exx:)erimentiijg further, he met with a stage 
in which there was a distinct third train of memory, independent of tlfe 
others ; — anti this, of course, suggests a further doubt as to there being 
any fixed number of stages in the trance. The later exx^eriments of Mrs. 
Sidgwick on the same subject (rt.corded in 523 B), in which eight 
or nine distinct trains of memory were fouAd — each recurring when 
the corresx^onding stage of dcx')th of the trance was reacl\cd — seem to 
show conclusively that the number may vary almost indefinitely. We 
have already seen that in cases of alternating personalities the number of 
personalities similarly varies,' and the student who now follows or rej^eats 

1 Besides those mentioned in t'hapter tl. (cspeciaPy sections 233 to 236), sec a 
remarkable recent case recorded by Dr, Bramwell in Brain, Summer Number, 1900, on 
the authority of Dr. Albert Wilson, of Leytonstone. In this case there were sixteen 
different stages or x^ersonalities, with distinct memories and different characteristics. 
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Gurney’s experiments, with the increased knowledge of split personalities 
which recent years have brought, cannot fail to be struck with the 
analogies between Gurney's artificial light and deep states, — with their 
separate chains of memory, — and those morbid alternating personalities, 
with their complex mnemonic cleavages and lacunae, with which we dealt 
in Chapter II. The hypnotic stages are in fact secondary or alternating 
personalities of very shallow type, but for that very reason all the better 
adapted for teaching us from w^hat kinds of subliminal disaggregation the 
more serious splits in personality take their rise. 

524. And beneath and between these a\vakenings into limifed, partial 
alertness lies that profound hypnotic trance which one can best describe as 
a scientific or purposive rearrangement of the elements of sleep ; — a re- 
arrangement in which what is helpful is intensified, what is merely hinder- 
ing or isolating is removed or reduced. A man’s ordinary sleep is at once 
unstable and irresponsive. You can w'ake him with a ])in-prick, but if 
you talk to him he will not hear or answer you, until you rouse him with 
the mere noise. That is sleep as the needs of our timorous ancestors 
determined thgit it should be. 

Hypnotic sleep, on the contrary, is at once stable and responsive ; 
strong in its resistance to such stimuli as it* chooses to ignore ; ready in 
its accessibility to such appeals as it chooses to answer. • 

Prick or pinch th6 hypnotised subject, and although some stratinh of his 
personality may ‘be aware, in some faslyon, of your act, the sleep will 
generally remain unbroken. But if you speak to him, — or even speak 
before him, — then, however profound his aj)parent lethargy, there is some- 
thing in him which will hear.^ 

All this is true even of earlier stages of trance. Deeper still lies the 
stage of highest interest ; — that sleep-waking in which the subliminal self is 
at last set free, — is at last able not only to receive but to respond ; when 
it begins to tcii us the secrets of the sleeping i)hase of personality, !)e- 
ginning wdth directions as to the coitduct of tlie trance or of the cure, and 
going on to who knows what ipsight into who knows what world afar? 

• Without, then, entering into more detail as to the varying forms which 
hypnosis at different stages may assume, 1 have here traced its central 
characteristic ; — the development, namely, of the sleeping phase of per- 
sonality in such fiishion as to allow of some supraliminal guidance of the 
subliminal self. ‘ 

1 I am inclirfed to think that this is always the case. For a long time the lethargic 
state was supj)oscd at the Salpetrit re to j)reclude all knowledge of what was going on ; 
and I have heard ("harcot .speak before a deeply-entranced subject as if there were 00 
danger of her gathering hints as to what he exi)ected her to do, I believe that his 
patients did subl'mipally receive such hints, and work*lhem out in their own hypnotic 
behaviour. C)n tlic other hand, I have heard the late Dr. Auguste Voisin, one of the 
most persi.stent nnd successful of hypnotisers, make suggestion after suggestion to a .sub- 
ject apparently altno.st comatose, — which suggestions, nevertheless, she obeyed as soon as 
she awoke. 
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525. We have here a defini?ion of much wider purview than any 

which has been habitually applied to the process of hypnotisation or to 
the state of hypnosis. To test its validity, to explain its scope, we need a 
survey of hypnotic results much wider in range than any enumeration of 
the kind at present usual in text-books, — than any mere list of neuro- 
muscular ar-^ vaso-motor phenomena provoked, or of maladies cured by 
hypnotic suggestion. Regarding hypnotic achievements mainly in their 
mental aspects, I must seek for some broad principle of classification which 
on the one hand may not be s© exclusively moral as to be physiologically 
untranslatojDlc, — like the distinction between vice and virtue ; — or on the 
other hand so exclusively physiological as to be morally untranslatable, — 
like the distinction between cerebral anaemia and hyperaemia. ^ 

Perhaps the broadest contrast which is expressible in both moral and 
physiological terms is the contrast between check and stimulus, — between 
inhibition and dy?ianiogeny. Not, indeed, that such terms as check and 
stimulus can be pressed in detail : it is quite possible, for instance, that 
the action of what we call inhibitory nerves may give a sense of increased 
moral activity. Yet the terms do correspond well enough with a deep 
distinction in our ])ractical education, — the distinction bctw(^en the check- 
ing or countermanding on the^one hand of impulses already e»istent, and 
the heightening, on the other hand, of existent powers, or the infusion 
of new impulses, d'he central power, — the ruling agency within the man 
which gives the command, — is no doubt the same in both, cases. But the 
common contrast between negative and positive exhortations, — ^^this you 
shall not do/’ ‘‘ this ycni shall do,” — will help to give clearness to our review 
of the influences of hypnotism in its bearings on intcJJigcnce and character, 
— its psychological efficacy. 

526. r.et US then regard hypnotic sugj^estion as a summarised educa- 
tion^ and consider over what range of inhibition and dynainogcny an 
ordinary education is expected to extend. I deal m Appendices with the 
obscure but important ipiestion of prtyiatal suggestion, and pass on to the 
point when education admittedly begins ; that is, of course, in the cradle. 
There it enters at once ui)on its double tai?k of repression and stimuluii. 
Repression is needed long before moral teaching begins, from the mere 
fact that all kinds of impulses tend to express themselves in act, — and that 
many of the resultant acts, if often repeated, are unbecoming or injurious. 
The ])rcvention and cure of bad tricks is a maii^ business of the nursery. 
Hardly more than bad tricks, in their inception, are various other impulses 
of haste, anger, greed, sensuality, which if left unchecked mayVlevehq) into 
deep-seated vice. And even when the frame is matured and self-control 
in most other matters ass\ired, the special attractiveness of certain stimu- 
lants for certain organism^ overcomes the whole inhibitory stiength — 
the most needful prudence — of no small proportion of the human 
race. 

The field over which inhibition is necessary is thus a very wide one. 
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We shall presently find that hypnotic suggestion is able to exert effective 
control at every point. 

The work of stimulus or dynamogeny in education is even more diffi- 
cult to execute ])roperly than that of inhibition. We know pretty well 
what we wish to prevent the child from doing. It is harder to discover 
all that a judicious education might advantageously teach him to do. The 
very first lesson which we have to impress upon him — attention — is really 
of unknown scope. We are usually satisfied with the inhibitofj side of the 
lesson ; with the restraint of wandering Ihought. The mtensiiy of the 
attention thus steadied is a different matter ; and I shall presently quote 
certain experiments which point to possibilities in this direction as yet 
seldom realised. Intellectual education, rendered possible by attention, 
includes the training of i^crception, memory, and imagination ; and all 
these faculties will be found to have been sometimes much heightened by 
hypnotic suggestion. 

Moral education, again, presupposes a training of attention, mainly in 
emotional directions, and by methods often both inhibitive and dynamo- 
genic. We restrain morbid fears by inculcating courage and self-respect ; 
wc use ‘Mho * expulsive power of a new affection” to banish unworthy 
desire. A review of certain hypnotic triumphs will presently illustrate the 
potency of suggestion in cases where a life has seemed irretrievably ruined 
by some insistent pre-occupation or inescapable fear. 

The self-regarding virtues, as has been said, depend largely upon power 
of inhibition where <ty?iamo(^eny is needed for the attainment of those 

virtues, — where it is important to stimulate rather than to control, — the 
stimulus is applied to instincts which we arc prt^ity sure to find already 
existing. Every man wishesnvith more or less energy for health, wealth, 
consideration, success. Kut when from the self- regarding we pass on to 
the altruistic virtues, we cannot be equally sure of finding an impulse ready 
for development. * 

After a cerfain point of hclpfulnf^ss and kindliness has been reached, 
the higlier strains of generosity, self-abnegation, impersonal enthusiasm, lie 
y.utside the field of ordinary education. Similarly they seem as yet to lie 
outside the field of ordinary hypncftic suggestion. We shall indeed pro 
sently find that the cured dipsomaniac or morphinomaniac is rcj^orted ns 
leading a life which wins the esteem of his fellow-men. He reaches, one 
may say, a position of ethical stability; but we have no evidence uf his 
attaining to any eminent virtue. 

In point* Ilf fact no one is likely to apply to a physician to hypnotise 
him into a saint. Nor again, — and this is of more practical importance, — 
is any selfish successful man likely to ask to be rendered generous an<l 
unworldly. He has in his own way aflapted Ivmself to his environment ; 
he does not wush*to be jirofoundly changed. 

It is not, •therefore, from the hospital or the consulting-room that we 
should expect lu hear of great < hanges of character for lofty ends Such 
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changes have not been made, and perhaps can hardly be made, the sub- 
jects of experiments in cold blood. They occur, nevertheless. In every 
race, in every age, there have been conversions — changes and elevations of 
character ascribed to Divine Grace. We shall find as we proceed tliat at 
this point our review of hypnotic effects merges — as on any satisfactory 
theory it ight to merge — into a wider consideration of the spiritual 
strength of man. 

To some such widened outlook we must gradually lead up, reviewing 
in turn the various forms — first* o^ inhibition, then of dynamogeny — of 
which ordinary education, from the nursery onwards, is wont to consist. 

527. The most rudimentary form of restraint or inhibition, as already 
said, lies in our effort to preserve the intant or young child from acquir- 
ing what we call “ bad tricks.” These morbid affections of motor centres, 
trifling in their inception, will sometimes grow until they are incurable by 
any regime or medicament ; — nay, till an action so insignificant as sucking 
the thumb may work the ruin of a life. 

In no direction, perhaps, do the results of suggestion appear more in- 
explicable than here. Nowhere — as the cases in my Appendices (527 A 
and B) show — have we a more conspicuous touching of a spring ; — a 
more complete achievement, almost in a single moment, of the deliverance 
which years of painful effort have fiiiled to effect. 

These cases stand midway between ordinary thcr*apeutics and moral 
suasion. No one can here doubt the importance of finding the shortest 
and swiftest path to cure. Nor is there any reason to think that cures 
thus obtained are less complete or permanent than if they had been 
achieved by gradual moAal effort. These facts should be borne in mind 
throughout the whole series of the higher hypnotic, effects, and should 
serve to dispel any anxiety as to the possible loss of moral training when 
cure is thus magically swift. lOach of these effects consists, as^ we must 
suppose, in the modification of some group of nervous centres ; and, so 
far as we can tell, that is just the same result winch moral effort made 
above the conscious threshold more slowly and painfully attains. *This 
difference, in fact, is like the difference between results achieved by dib» 
gence and results achieved by genius’ Something valuable in the way 
of training, — some exercise in patience and resolve, — no doubt may be 
missed by the man who is “suggested ” into sobriety; — in the same way 
as it was missed by the schoolboy Gauss, — writing down the answers to 
problems as soon as set, instead of spending on them a diligent hour, 
but moral progress is in its essence as limitless as mathematit'al ; and the 
man who is thus carried over rudimentary struggles may still find plenty 
of moral effort in life to train his character and tax his resolution. 

528. Among these morbid tricks klcpfomafiia has an interest of its 
own, on account of the frecpient doubt whether it is not put forward as a 
mere excuse for pilfering. It may thus happen that the cure is the best 
proof of the existence of the cliscase ; and certain cures (quoted in 
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528 A and B) indicate that the impulse has veritably involved a morbid 
excitability of motor centres, acted on by special stimuli, — an idee fixe 
with an immediate outcome in act. 

Many words and acts of violence fall under the same category, in cases 
where the impulse to swear or to strike has acquired the unreasoning auto- 
matic promptness of a //?, and yet may be at once inhibited by suggestion. 
Many undesirable impulses in the realm of sex are also capable of being 
thus corrected or removed. 

529. The stimulants and narcotic^ t© which our review next leads 
us, forms a standing menace to human virtue. By some strange accident 
of our development, the impulse of our organisms towards certain drugs 
— alcV>hol, opium, and the like — is strong enough to overpower, in a large 
proportion of mankind, not only the late-acquired altruistic impulses, but 
even the primary imj:)ulses of self-regard and self-preservation. We arc 
brought back, one may almost say, to the chimiotaxy ” of the lowest 
organisms, which arrange themselves inevitably in specific relation to 
oxygen, malic acid, or whatever the stimulus may be. We thus experi- 
ence in ourselves a strange conflict between moral responsibility and mole- 
cular affinitic’s ; — the central will overborne by dumb unnumbered ele- 
ments of our being. With this condition fOf things hypnotic suggestion 
deals often in a curious way. The suggestion is not generally felt as a 
strengthening of the central will. It resembles rather a molecular redis- 
position ; it leaves the patient indifferent to the stimulus, or even disgusted 
with it. The man for whom alcohol has 'combined the extremes of delight 
and terror now liv^es ^s though in a world in which alcohol did not exist 
at all. (See 529 A and B ; also a case of the cuVe of excessive smoking 
in 529 C.) 

530. Even for the skive o'f morphia the same sudden freedom is some- 
times achieved. It has been said of victims to morphia-injection that a 
cure means death ; — often has suicide followed on the distress caused 
by giving up tfie drug. But in certain cases cured by suggestion it seems 
that ho craving whatsoever has persisted after the sudden disuse of the 
ii^-rug. There is something here which is in one sense profounder than 
moral reform. There is something which suggests a spirit within us less 
injured than we might have feared by the body’s degradation, 'fhe 
morphinomaniac cha?'act€r — the lowest type of subjection to a ruling vice 
— disappears from the personality in proportion as the drug is eliminated 
from the system. 'The shrinking outcast turns at once into the respectable 
man. (See b30 A.) 

531. The theme which comes next in order, while of first-rate im- 
portance, cannot be freely treated except in a purely medical work. I 
have spoken of the standing danger which tho stimulus of alcohol consti- 
tutes to human health and happiness. There exists, I need not say, a 
stimulus still* more powerful, and still more inextricably interwoven with 
the tissue of h? itself. In my chapter on Genius I have endeavoured (as 
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the disciple of Plato) to show how that instinct for union with beauty 
which manifests itself most obviously in sexual passion may be exalted into 
a symbolical introduction into a sacred and spiritual world. In my dis- 
cussion of hysteria I showed how suggestion may be used to relieve certain 
of the more delicate sorrows into which that passion may betray the yearn- 
ing and i nconscious heart. But there are baser yearnings, sorrows of 
fouler stain ; there are madnesses and melancholies whose cause even the 
physician or the confessor must often guess rather than hear. It must be 
enough to say that in many sheU cases the hypnotising physician has 
proved the most helpful of confessors ; that in this direction also impulses 
have been arrested, appetites transformed ; that here, too, as with the 
victims of alcohol or morphia, the world holds many men and women 
sane and sound whom but for hypnotic suggestion we might now have 
sought in vain ; — save in the prison, the madhouse, or the grave 

532. Some of these profound and pervasive disorders of the sexual 
passion, if fully analysed, might supply us with types of almost every 
variety of perversity and folly. But even apart from these, and apart from 
troubles consequent on any intelligible instinct, any discoverqible stimulus 
of pleasure, tiiere are a multitude of impulses, fears, imaginations, one or 
more of which may take possossion of persons not otherwise apparently 
unhealthy or lij^sterical, sometimes to an extent so distressing as to impel 
to suicide. I believe that these irrational fears or phobies ” are often due 
to heredity: — not always., to a reversion to primitive terrofs,^but (as in 
the case of lu^rror at injury to finger-nails quoted from Mr. Francis Galton 
in 526 B) to an accidental and, so to say, traumatic inheritance of some 
prenatal suggestion. However originated, these morbid aversions (like 
other iiiccs fixes which 1 reserve for later mention) 'may often lie very 
de^ p, and in their sudden removal by hypnotic suggestion they remind 
one of the deep-seated tumours which Esdaile used to astonish the 
Calcutta coolies by extirpating while they slept. » 

A freciuent form of idee fixe consists of some restricting or disabling 
])reoccupation or fear. Sonu^ of these phe^bies ” have been often de- 
scribed of late years, — as, for instance, af^oraphohia^ which makes a man * 
dread to cross an open space ; and its converse, claustrophobia, which 
makes 1dm shrink from sitting in a room with closed doors ; or the still 
more distressing mysophobia, which makes him constantly uneasy lest he 
should have become dirty or defiled (sec Appendices to this section). 

All these disorders involve a kind of displacement or ct^unp of the 
attention ; and for all of them, one may broadly say, hypnotic suggestion 
is the best and often the only cure. Suggestion seems to stimulate an- 
tagonistic centres ; to open clogged channels ; to produce, in short, how- 
ever we imagine the process, d rapid disappearance of the insistent notion. 

^ See, for example, Von Schrcnck-Notzing's work, Dif Suggestions- Thcrapie bei 
i^rankhaften Mrscheifiungen des Geschuchts-Lebetis, 
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I have spoken of this effect as though it were mainly to be valued in- 
tellectually, as a readjustment of the dislocated attention. But I must 
note also that the moral results may be as important here as in the cases 
of inhibition of dipsomania and the like, already mentioned. These 
morbid fears which suggestion relieves may be ruinously degrading to a 
man's character. The ingredients of antipathy, of jealousy, which they 
sometimes contain, may make him dangerous to his fellows as well as 
loathsome to himself. One or two cases of the cure of morbid jealousy 
are to my mind among the best recoerds* which hypnotism has to show 
(see 557 A). 

533. The extirpation of tumours, however, is not the only purgative 
process which the bodily organism ever needs. And the psychical 
organism also — to continue our metaphor — is subject to many blockings 
and cloggings which it would be well to disperse if we could. I'he 
treasure of memory is mixed with rubbish ; the caution which experience 
has taught has often been taught too well ; philosophic calm has often 
frozen into apathy. Plato would have the old men in his republic plied 
well with wipe on festal days, that their tongues might be unloosed to 
communicate their wisdom without reserve. ‘‘ Accumulated experience,’^ 
it has been said with much truth in mon? modern language,^ hampers 
action, disturbs the logical reaction of the individual to his environment, 
"rhe want of contrcH which marks the decadence of mental power /s [some- 
times] itself, uftdue control, a preponderance of the secondary over the 
primary influences.” 

Now the removal of shyness, or jnauvaise honiCy which hypnotic 
suggestion can effect, is in fact a purgation of memory , — inhibiting the 
recollection of previous failures, and setting free whatever group of 
aptitudes is for the moment required. Thus, for the boy called on to 

make an oration in a platform exhibition, hypnotisation sets free the 
primary instipet of garrulity without the restraining fear of ridicule. For 
the musical executant, on the other hand, a similar suggestion will set 
free the secondary instinct which the fingers have acquired, without the 
^h’nterference of the learner's puzzled, hesitating thoughts. 

I may remark here (following (lurneyand Bramwell) how misleading a 
term is mono-ideism for almost any hypnotic state, lliere is a selection of 
ideas to which the hypnotic subject will attend, and there is a co?tcenfra' 
tion upon the idea thus* selected ; but those ideas themselves may be both 
complex and constantly shifting, and indeed this is just one of the ways 
in which the hypnotic trance differs from the somnambulic — in which it 
may happen that only a relatively small group of brain-centres are awake 
enough to act. The somnambulic servant-girl, for instance, may persist 
in laying the tea-table, whatever you say to her, and this may fairly be 
called mono-ideism; but the hypnotic subject (as Bramwell has justly 

* Dr. HiiJ, />///. 4 Medical your 7 t(dy July 4th, 1891. 
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insisted, see 534 A) can be made to obey simultaneously a greater number 
of separate commands than he could possibly attend to in waking life. 

534. From these inhibitions of memory, — of attention as directed to 
the experiences of the past, — we pass on to attention as directed to the 
experiences of the present. And here we are reaching a central point ; 
we are affc ■ ting the macula lufea (as it has been well called) of the mental 
field. Many of the most important of hypnotic results will be best 
described as modifications of attention. 

Any modification of attention is^ of course likely to be at once a check 
and a stimulus ; — a check to certain thoughts and emotions, a stimulus 
to others. And in many cases it will be the dyjiamogenic aspect of the 
changeT— the new vigour supplied in needed directions — which will be 
for us of greatest interest. Yet from the mhibitive side also we have 
already had important achievements to record. All these arrests and 
destructions of idles fixes, of which so much has been said, were powerful 
modifications of attention, although the limited field which they covered 
made it simpler to introduce them under a separate heading. 

And even now it may not be without surprise that the jeader finds 
described under the heading of inhibition of attentio7t a phenomenon so con- 
siderable and so apparently iiiv^epcndent as hypnotic suppression of pain, 
'rhis induced a^ialgesia has from the first been one of the main triumphs 
of mesmerism or hypnotism. All have heard that m*esmerism will stop 
headaches ; — that you ca^ have a j;ooth out ‘‘ under mesmeriDm ” without 
feeling it. The rivalry between mesmerism and ether, as anaesthetic 
agents in capital operations, was a conspicuous ftet in the medical history 
of early Victorian times. But the ordinary talk, at any rale of that day, 
seemed to assume that if mesmerism produced an effect at all it was an 
effect resembling that produced by narcotics — a modification of the 
intimate structure of the nerve or of the brain whiejj rendered them for 
the time incapable of transmitting or of feeling painful senf¥itions. The 
slate of a man’s nervous system, in* fact, when he is poisoned . by 
chloroform, or stunned by a blow, or almost, frozen to death, or nearly 
drowned, &c., is such that a great jiart of it is no longer fit for its usual 
work, — is no longer cat^ablc of those prolongations of neurons, or whatever 
they be, which constitute its specific nervous activity. We thus get 
rid of pain by getting rid for the lime of a great deal of other nervous 
action as well ; and wg have to take care lest by pushing the experiment 
too fir we get rid of life into the bargain. But on the other hayd, a man’s 
nervous system, when hypnotic suggestion has rendered him incapable 
of pain, is quite as active and vigorous as ever, — quite as capable of 
transmitting and feeling pain, — although capable also of inhibiting it 
altogether. In a word, the "liypnotic subject is above pain instead of 
bdow it. 

To understand this apparent paradox, vve must reflect for a moment 
on the probable origin and meaning of p:iin. dhc human organism, as 
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the Darwinian analysis has shown us, may be roughly said to consist of a 
complex of ingenious but imperfect mechanisms designed to enable our 
race to overrun the earth. As competition has become more severe, 
fresh artifices have been developed to enable our ancestors to secure 
food and to avoid danger. Pain is a warning of danger, useless to 
the protozoon or to the stationary vegetable, but indispensable to active 
creatures with miscellaneous risks. Yet as intelligence advances and 
nerves at the same time grow more sensitive, pain becomes but a 
mixed advantage. It is well to be warned (say) not to touch the fire ; 
but a neuralgia’s constant signal of mal-nutrition tends simpFy to exhaust 
the ^ufferer and to hinder its own cure. What we want to do now is 
to choose our capacities of pain ; to shut off pain when we know it will be 
useless ; to rise as definitely above it as our earliest ancestors were below it, 
or as the drunken or narcotised man is below it now. Nay, if one counts 
weariness and wakefulness along with pain, one may say that the suppres- 
sion of pain and the suppression of microbes have become the two main 
physical needs of the human race. With noxious microbes hypnotic 
suggestion can only indirectly deal ; but with pain and weariness it can 
deal more directly and successfully than any other agency whatever. It 
attacks the real ori^o inali ; — not, indeed, fhe pressure on the tooth- nerve, 
which can only be removed by extraction, but the representative power ot 
the central sensoruim which converts that })ressurc for us into f)ain. It 
diverts atfen*tidn from the pain, as the e^ccitemciy: of battle might do ; but 
diverts it without any competing excitement whatever. The battle- 
excitement (so to say) pours so much water out ^through pipe A that there 
is none left to flow through j)ipe B ; the hypnotic suggestion simply shuts a 
cock on pipe B, and leaves pil)e A to flow or not, as may be convenient. 
For some fortunately susceptible persons, such as T have seen, this 
power of su])pressipg pain and weariness simply abolishes the main 
troubles of life at a blow. The drawback is that for many persons the 
process is a tedious one, or cannbt with our present knowledge be per- 
formed at all. Hypnotic suggestion is not yet a panacea; but it is much 
^nearer to being a panacea than anything else has ever been ; and it works 
on the only plan from which a panacea can possibly be developed. 

To this topic of itijluence o?i attention we shall have to recur again and 
again. For the present it may suffice if I refer the reader to a few cases — 
chosen from among some thousaiuls which have been printed, from the 
Zoist downwards, in more or less detail, where mesmeric and hypnotic 
practice has removed or obviated the distress or anguish till now unmis- 
takably associated with various bodily incidents — from the extraction of a 
tooth to the great pain and peril of childbirth (see Appendices). 

535. Thisr supyjression of pain has natural Jy been treated from the 
therapeutic point of view, as an end in itself ; and neither physician nur 
patient has b^ en inclinv'fl to inquire exactly 7vhat has occurred ; — what 
physiological or [>sychclogicri condition has underlain this great subjec- 
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tive relief. Yet in the eye of experimental psychology the matter is far 
from a simple one. We are bound to ask what has been altered. Has 
there jDeen a total ablatiotiy or some mere translation of pain? What 
objective change on the bodily side has occurred in nerve or tissue? and, 
on the mental side, how far does the change in consciousness extend? 
How deci' does it go? Does any subliminal knowledge of the pain 
persist? 

The very imperfect answers which can at present be given to these 
questions may, at any rate, suggest* directions for further inquiry. 

(1) In ♦the first place, it seems clear that when pain is inhibited in 
any but the most simple cases, a certain group of changes is produced 
whose nexus is psychological rather than physiological. That is tb say, 
one suggestion seems to relieve at once all the symptoms which form one 
idea of pain or distress in the patient’s mind ; while another suggestion is 
often needed to remove some remaining symptom, which the patient 
regards as a different trouble altogether, 'fhe suggestion thus differs both 
from a specific remedy, which might relieve a specific symptom, and from 
a general narcotisation, which would relieve all symptoms equally. In 
making suggestions, moreover, the hypnotiser finds that he* has to con- 
sider and meet the patient’'i own subjective feelings, Mcscfibiiig the 
intended relii^f as the patient wishes it to be described, and not attempt- 
ing tccl'/nical language which the patient could not fallow. In a word, it 
is plain that in this class^ as in other classes of suggestion, ‘we are address- 
ing ourselves to a mind, an intelligenccy which can of itself select and 
combine, and not merely to a tissue or a gland reiiponsive in a merely 
automatic way. 

(2) It will not then surprise us if, — pain being thus treated as a psycho- 

logical entity, — there shall prove to be a certain psychological complexity 
in the response to analgesic suggestion. , 

I’y this I mean that there are occasional indications that some memory 
of the pain, say, of an operation, has* persisted in some stratum of the 
])ersonality ; — thus apparently indicating that there was somewhere an 
artual consciousness of the pain when the operation was performed. Thi»i 
in the Revue dc /' Hypnotisme, August 1887, Dr. Mesnet records a case 
where after an accouchement, rendered apparently painless by hypnotic 
trnnee, the patient remembered in a subsequent hypnotic Lrance the latter 
part of the delivery; a period, that is to say, whan the length of the trial 
had somewhat weakened the hypnotic control. With this we may compare 
certain accounts of the revival of pain in ilreams after operations performed 
under chloroform (see 535 A). 

(3) Such experiences, if more frequent, might tempt us to suppose that 
die pain is not wholly abrogated, but merely translated to^some stratum of 
consciousness whose experiences do not enter into our habitual chain of 
memories. Yet we possess (strangely enough) what seems direct evidence 
that the profoimdest organic substratum of our being is by suggestion 
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wholly freed from pain. It had long been observed that recoveries from 
operations j)erformed in hypnotic trance were unusually benign ; — 
there being less tendency to inflammation than when the patient had felt 
the knife. l"he same observation — perhaps in a less marked degree — has 
since been made as to operations under chemical anaesthesia. The shock 
to the system, and the irritation to the special parts affected, are greatly 
diminished by chloroform. And more recently Professor Delbceuf, by an 
experiment of great delicacy on two symmetrical wounds, of which one 
was rendered painless by suggestion, hag distinctly demonstrated that pain 
tends to induce and keep up inflammation (see 534 A). » 

Thus it seems that pain is abrogated at once on the highest and on 
the lowest level of consciousness ; yet possibly in some cases (though 
not usually, see 535 B) persists obscurely in some stratum of our per- 
sonality into which we gain only occasional and indirect glimpses. And 
if indeed this be so, it need in no way surprise us. We need to remember 
at every point that we have no reason whatever to suppose that we are 
cognisant of all the trains of consciousness, or chains of memory, which 
are weaving themselves within us. I shall never attain on earth — perhaps 
1 never shall in any world attain — to any complete conspectus of the 
variously Interwoven streams of vitality whidi are, in fact, obscurely present 
in my conception of myself. 

536. It is to hypnotism in the first place that we may look for an 
increased po\yer of analysis of these intercurrent streams, these irregularly 
superposed strata of our psychical being. In the meantime, this power of 
inhibiting almost any fraction of our habitual consciousness at pleasure 
gives for the first time to the ordinary man-^if only he be a sug- 
gestible subject — a .power oT concentration, of choice in the exercise of 
faculty, such as up till ifow only the most powerful spirits — a Newton or 
an Archimedes — have been able to exert. 

The man who sifs down in his study to write or read, — in perfect 
safety and inteiit on his work, — coatinues nevertheless to be involuntarily 
and inevitably armed with aU that alertness to external sights and sounds, 
&nd all that sensibility to pain, which protected his lowly ancestors at 
different stages of even pre-human’ development. It is much as though he 
were forced to carry about with him all the external defences which his 
forefathers have invented for their defence; — to sit at his writing-table 
clad in chain-mail and a respirator, and grasping an umbrella and a 
boomerang.^ Let him learn, if he can, inwardly as well as outwardly, to 
get rid of at! that, to keep at his command only the half of his faculties 
which for his purpose is worth more than the whole. Dissociation and 
choice ; — dissociation between elements which have always hitherto seemed 
inextricably kni^; — choice between faculties nyhich till now we have had 
to use all together or not at all ; — such is the promise, such is the incipient 
performance of hypnotic plasticity in its aspect of inhibitive suggestion. 

537. I come now to the division of hypnotic achievement w’th which 
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1 next proposed to deal, namely, the dyuaniogcYiic results of hypnotic 
suggestion. Intensified vitality, heightened faculty, concentrated atten- 
tion, strengthened will ; such are the fittest descriptive phrases which 
we can find for these phenomena — phrases which all of them imply some 
obscure operation in a realm beyond our view. Nay, more, the realisation 
of these ,>hrases i 3 resently shows us that even the effects which we have 
for convenience’ sake classed as inhibitive are in reality dynamogciiic. 
Inhibition is not disability, and the active, purposive restraint which the 
wortl connotes implies first tliat^ effective command of attention — that 
sway over^the hidden springs of thought and emotion — which we shall 
now be tracing on a larger scale, and with different purposes, in its 
dynainogenic aspect. • 

Yet the practical convenience of our arrangement is hereby only the 
more plainly seen. What has thus far been written is well fitted to clear 
the way for what is to follow. While we dealt with inhibitiotis our subject 
was clearly defined \ we knew what phenomena of life we desired to 
check ; we could measure the success attained in each several direction. 
But now that we launch out upon the dynamogenic power of hypnotic 
suggestion, in whatsoever direction it may lie, we are embarking on an 
inquiry to which no term can J3e foreseen. We know, of cour^^e, that the 
physical energy manifested in the organism can never overpass its physical 
sources of supply in warmth and nutriment. But this is a test so rough 
as to be practically useless here. Within these broad limits the metabolism 
in the organism — the ^ind of Energy into which food and warmth are 
transformed — may vary indefinitely in character and^in intensity. And as 
for a psychical energy informing each one of us, — if such exist apart from 
the physical, — we have no reason whatever for supposing that we are 
here moving in a closed circuit, or manipulating^a constant sum. 

In default of any more comprehensive purview of the phenomena 
before us, it will be convenient to return again to •the mere practical or 
educational standpoint ; — to consider, what it is which We are wont sub- 
jectively to regard as a heightening or concentration of power. We can 
roughly define the directions in which, as we say, we strengthen the 
faculties of the young. Perception, i’magination, attention, character, — 
these we endeavour to train. We try to teach our children (i) to get 
from their external sensory organs all the healthful pleasure and knowledge 
that they can; (2) and to de\ elop their central sensory organs, or inner 
world of imagination, into sane and helpful fertility; (3) and to direct 
their intellectual energy whithersoever tliey may desire, keef)ing hold by 
memory on previous acts of attention; ^^4) and, finally, to convert know- 
ledge and imagination into wisdom and virtue by the exercise of en- 
lightened will. This road, is long and hard; but we shall find that at 
every point there is already some beginning of aid from hypnotic sug- 
gestion ; some hint of a short cut which may some day take us tar on 
our way. 
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538. I will begin, then, with wliat seems the most external and 
measurable of these different influences — the influence, namely, of sugges- 
tion upon man’s perceptive faculties ; — its power to educate his external 
organs of sense. 

This wide subject is almost untouched as yet ; and there is no direction 
in which one could be more confident of interesting results from further 
experiment. 

'fhe exposition falls naturally into three parts, as suggestion effects one 
or other of the three following objects • 

(1) Restoration of ordinary senses from some deficient* condition. 

(2) Vivification of ordinary senses; — hypertesthesiae. 

* (3) Development of new senses ; — hcteracsthesuie. 

(i) The first of these three headings seems at first sight to belong to 
therapeutics rather than to psychology. It is, however, indispensable as a 
preliminary to tlie other two heads ; since by learning how and to what 
extent suggestion can repair defective senses we have the best chance of 
guessing at its modus operaridi when it seems to excite the healthy senses 
to a point beyond their normal powers. I give in Appendices several 
cases bearing bn this subject. 

Two points may be mentioned here. , Improvement of vision seems 
sometimes to result from relaxation of an involuntary ciliary spasm, which 
habitually over-corr^cts some defect of the lens (see 538 B). d’his is 
interesting, from, the analogy thus shown in quite ^ healthy persons to the 
fixed ideas, the subliminal errors and fancies characteristic of hysteria, 
'fhe stratum of self whose business it is to correct the mechanical (iefect 
of the eye has in these instances done so amiss, arfd cannot set itself right. 
The corrected form of vision*is as defective as the form of vision which it 
replaced. But if the state of trance be induced, or if it occur spon- 
taneously, ^it sometimes happens that the error is suddenly righted; the 
patient lays aside spectacles ; and since we must assume that the original 
defect of meclia'nism remains, it sQcms that that defect is now perfectly 
instead of imperfectly met (see 416). This shows a subliminal a<ljusting 
t^^wer operating during trance more intelligently than the supraliminal 
intelligence had been able to operate during waking life. 

Another point of interest lies in the effect of increased attention, as 
stimulated by suggestion, upon the power of hearing. The two cases of 
I^ou6 and another, quoted in 538 A, arc among the most significimt that 
I know. If Lou(^*’s susceptibility to self-suggestion could be reached by 
patients genially, there might be, with no miracle at all, a removal of 
perhaps half the annoyance which deafness inflicts on mankind. 

539. I pass on to cases of the production by suggestion or self- 
suggestion of hyperac.sthcsia, — of a degree of sensory delicacy which over- 
passes the ordinary level, and the previous level of the subject himself. 

The nidifn^ ntary state of our study of hypnotism is somewhat strangely 
illustrated by the fact that most of the experiments which show hyper- 
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jesthesia most delicately have been undertaken with a view of proving 
something else — namely, mesmeric rappori, or the mesmerisation of 
objects, or telepathy. In these cases the proof of ?'apporf, telepathy, &c., 
generally just falls short, — because one cannot say that the action of the 
ordinary senses might not have reached the point necessary for the 
achievement, though there is often good reason to believe that the subject 
was supraliminally ignorant of the way in which he was, in fact, attaining 
the knowledge in question. 

In these extreme cases, indeed, the explanation by hyperaesthesia is 
not always ’’proved. There may have been telepathy, although one has 
not the right to assume telepathy, in view of certain slighter, but still 
remarkable, hyperresthetic achievements, which are common subjects of 
demonstration. The ready recognition oi points de repero, on the back of 
a card or the like, which are hardly i)erceptiblc to ordinary eyes, is one gf 
the most usual of these performances. 

In this connection the question arises as to the existence of j)hysio- 
logical limits to the exercise of the ordinary senses. In the case of the 
eye a minimum visibile is generally assumed ; and there is special interest 
in a case of clairvoyance versus cornea-reading, where, if the words were 
read (as appears most probabla) from their reflection upon the cornea of 
the hypnotisex, the common view as to the minimum visibile is greatly 
stretched (sec 539 A). 

540. With regard tfj the other senses, whose mechanisln is less capable 
of minute dissection, one meets problems of a rather different kind. What 
are the definitions of smell and touch? Touch is already split up into 
various factors — tactile, algesic, thermal ; and thermal touch is itself a 
duplicate sense, depending apparently on one set of nerve-terminations 
adapted to perceive heat, and another set adapted* to perceive cold. Taste 
is similarly split up ; and we do not call anything taste which is -not defi- 
uitely referred to the mouth and adjacent regions. ?5mell i^ vaguer; and 
there are cognate sensations (like that*of the presence of a cat) which are 
not referred by their subject to the nose. , The study of hyperoesthesia 
does in this sense prepare the way for what I have termed hctcrccsthosia^ 
in that it leaves us more cautious in definition as to what the senses are ; 
it accustoms us to the notion that people become aware of things in many 
ways which they cannot definitely realise. 

T.et us now consider the evidence tor hetermstlfcsia ; — for the existence, 
that is to say, under hypnotic suggestion, of any form of sensibility dc- 
<'idedly different from those with which we are familiar. It would sound 
more accurate if one could say ‘‘ demanding some rnd-organ different 
from those which we know that we possess.” lUit we know too lit tie of 
the range of perceptivity of' these end-organs in the skin which we are 
gradually learning to distinguish — of the heat- feeling bpots, cold- feeling 
spots, and the like — to be able to say for wliat purposes a new organ 
would be needed. For certain hetenestlaaic sensations, ii.ieed, as the 
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perception of a magnetic field, one can hardly assume that any end-organ 
would be necessary. It is better, therefore, to speak only of modes of 
sensibility. 

Now to any one who reflects on the evolutionary process by which, as 
is commonly assumed, man’s organism has been developed from the sim- 
plest germ — a process which is undoubtedly still at work, and which must, 
so far as we can tell, continue at work for ages perhaps very far exceeding 
the ages already past — to any one, I say, who takes a broad view of human 
development, it must seem a very improbifble thing that that development 
should at this particular moment have reached its final term ; V)r rather, to 
put the question at issue in a narrower form, that this immensely complex 
nervous system, which has gradually become responsive in so many ways 
to external nature, should nev^er again become responsive, or be recog- 
nised as responsive, in any fresh way. I can imagine no theory, except 
the theory that all species were created immutably as they stand to-day, 
which could even seem to justify the tacit assumption, still frequently met 
with, that new forms of human sensitivity are antecedently improbable. 
They may be^ and they often have been, claimed on insufficient evidence ; 
but that they must occur some lime and somehow I, for one, can hardly 
doubt. ' • 

Let us consider a moment in what general fashion we cap conceive the 
differentiation of selises to have taken place. 

In some serlse or other we must needs attri^7Ute what I have called 
p amicus the si a to the primal germ. We must suppose that its potential sen- 
sations were such that all actual sensations of animals and men could be 
gotoutf)f them. The protoplasm may itself have been capable (and in 
low forms may stili be capable) of vague sensations of many different 
kinds. Or it may have* been capable only of some one vague sensation, 
though y.ble also to develop new forms of protoplasm with varied 
sensitivities.^ , 

In either of these cases — let us*take the former as somewhat the simpler 
to deal with — the question an^ong sensations was one of the development of 
The fittest ; that is to say, that, as the organism became more complex and 
needed sensations more definite than sufficed for the protozoon, certain 
sensibilities got themselves defined and stereotyped upon the organism by 
the evolution of end-organs. Others failed to get thus externalised; but 
may, for aught we knov^,‘ persist nevertheless in the central organs ; — say, 
for instance^^ in what for man are the optic or olfactory tracts of the brain. 
There will then be no apparent reason why these latent j)owers should 
not from time to time receive sufficient stimulus, either from within or 
from without, to make them perceptible to the waking intelligence, or 
perceptible at l^ast in states (like trance) of narrow concentration. 

The great variety of senses which we believe the lower animals to 

^ Or, as suggest d by Nagel (540 A), there may have been at a certain stage mixed 
sense-organs, by me . ns of which two or three sensations were perceived simultaneously. 
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possess may well suggest to us that we also might have been developed 
thus or thus ; — that we need not be surprised if the human organism 
should some day show a trace of any form of sensibility which the ant or 
the bee may have inherited along with us from the ancestral germ, although 
only they and not we may have thus far needed to develop it. 

541. the result of these considerations, I approach alleged 
heteroesthesice of various kinds with no presumption whatever against 
their real occurrence. Yet on the other hand, my belief in the extent of 
possible hypercesthesia continually suggests to me that the apparently new 
])erceptions*may only consist of a mixture of familiar forms of perception, 
pushed to a new extreme, and centrally interpreted with a new acumen. 

The conditions of experiment are by no means easy. I set asicie, in 
the first place, a large number of experiments where there has been 
reason to think that the subject has followed, either fraudulently, or merely 
as the result of suggestion, the preconceived ideas of the experimenters. 
But more than this ; self-suggestion on the subject’s own part may be 
quite enough to make him translate some perception really gained in an 
old way into terms of some imagined new sensibility. Withgut presuming 
to criticise past evidence wholesale, I yet hope that the experience now 
attained may lead to a much gareater number of well-guarded experiments 
in the near future. In a series of Appendices I very briefly present the 
actual state of this inquiry. In default of any logichl principle, I shall 
there divide these alleged forms of sensibility according, as they are 
excited by inorganic objects on the one hand, or by organisms (dead or 
living) on the other. * 

542. In the meantime I pass on to that group of the dynamogenic 
effects of suggestion which takes the next place in* my scheme above 
indicated. I proceed from changes affecting ‘the external senses to 
changes affecting the more central vital operations — either the vftso-motor 
system, or the neuro-muscular system, or the central sensory tracts. The 
effei'ts of suggestion on character — induced changes to which we^ can 
hardly guess the nervous concomitant — will rpmain to be dealt with in yet 
another section. 

First, then, as to the* effects of suggestion on the vaso-motor system. 
vSimplc effects of this type form the commonest of platform experiments.” 
The mesmerist holds ammonia under his subject’s nose, and tells him it 
is rose-water. 'I'hc subject smells it eagerly, and his eyes do not water. 
The suggestion, that is to say, that the stinging vapour inert has 
inhibited the vaso-motor reflexes which would ordinarily follow, and 
which no ordinary effort of will could restrain. Vice versa, wlien the 
subject smells rose-water, described as ammonia, he sneezes and his eyes 
water. These results, which his own will could not produce, follow on 
the mesmerist’s word. No one who sees these simple tests applied can 
doubt the genuineness of the influence at work. We find then, as 
might be expected, that action on glands and secretions constitutes a 
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large element in hypnotic therapeutics. The literature of suggestion is 
full of instances where a suppressed secretion has been restored at a 
previously arranged moment, almost with “astronomical punctuality.” 
And yet in what memory is that command retained ? by what signal is 
it announced ? or by what agency obeyed ? 

In spite of this underlying obscurit)', common to every branch of 
suggestion, these vaso-motor phenomena are by this time so familiar that 
a few references in my Appendices will suffice for their illustration. 

543. This delicate responsiveness ©f the vaso-motor system has given 
rise to some curious spontaneous phenomena, and has suggested some 
experiments, which are probably as yet in their infancy. The main point 
of interest is that at this point spontaneous self-suggestion, and subse- 
quently suggestion from without, have made a kind of first attempt at the 
njodification of the human organism in what may be called fancy direc- 
tions, — at the production of a change which has no therapeutic aim, and 
so to say, no physiological unity ; but which is guided by an intellectual 
caprice along lines with which the organism is not previously familiar. I 
speak of the phenomenon commonly known as “ stigmatisation,” from the 
fact that its earliest spontaneous manifestations were suggested by imagina- 
tions brooding on the stigmata of Christ’s passion ; — the marks of wounds 
in hands and feet and side. This phenomenon, which was long treated 
both ])y sa7’a,its and by dev'otees as though it must be either fraudulent or 
miraculous,— supercherie, on ?nirach% — is now, found (like a good many 
other phenomena previously deemed subject to that dilemma) to enter 
readily within the widening circuit of natural law. Stigmatisation is, in fact, 
a form of vesication ; and suggested vesication — with the quasi-burns and 
real blisters which .obediently appear in any place and pattern that is 
ordered — is a high development of that same vaso-motor plasticity of 
which the ammonia- rose-water experiment was an early example (see cases 
in Appendices). 

Equally striking, in a somewhat different direction, was Professor 
Charcot’s production by suggestion of “blue cedema ’’ (see 543 F), an 
Experiment which, in itself a mere curiosity, was typical of a wide 
range of analogous effects which might in various states of the system 
prove actively beneficial. 

544. The grouY) of suggestive effects which we reach next, in order is a 
wide and important one* The education of the ceiitral sensory facii/ties , — 
of our po\\;er of inwardly representing to ourselves sights and sounds, cVc., 
— is not less important than the education of the external senses. 'I'hc 
powers of construction and combination which our central organs possess 
differ more widely in degree in different healthy individuals than the 
degrees of cxt^^rnal perception itself. Amt the stimulating intluence of 
hypnotism on imaghiafio?i is perhaps the most conspicuous phenomenon 
which the wiioV subject offers; yet it has been little dwelt upon, save 
from one quite superficial point of view. 
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Every one knows that a hypnotised subject is easily hallucinated ; — 
that if he is told to see a non-existent dog, he sees a dog, — that if he is 
told not to see Mr. A., he sees everything in the room, Mr. A. excepted. 
Common and conspicuous, I say, as this experiment is, even the scientific 
observer bus too often dealt with it with the shallowness of the platform 
lecturer. I he lecturer represents this induced hallucinability simply as an 
odd illustration of his own power over the subject. '' I tell him to forget his 
name, and he forgets his name ; I tell him that he has a baby on his lap, 
and he sees and feels and dan'dles it.” At the best, such a hallucination 
is quoted a'S an instance of ‘^mono-ideism.” But surely to criticise thus is 
to judge something which is profound and complex from a merely external 
and iiccidental point of view. The hypnotiser’s power over his patient 
is itself (telepathy apart) a mere result of suggestion. There may be a 
kind of delegation of that power by the subject to the hypnotiser, but ;ill 
analogy shows us that it is really exercised by the subject over himself. 
A truly hallucinable person can suggest to himself his own hallucinations 
with no external aid (see a case recorded by Dr. Wingfield in 518 D). 

Mono-ideism,” again, so far as it is ever a true desepption of the 
hypnotised subject’s state, is a description only of its inhibitive and not 
of its dynamogenic aspect, — of what is not going on in his mind, rather 
than of whati is going on. No mere inhibition will produce hallucina- 
tions. *An ordinary person cannot feel a baby on hi:? lap any the better 
for abstracting his attention from all objects of thought except babies, 
d'hc real kernel of the phenomenon is not the inhibition but the dyna- 
mogeny ; — not the abstraction of attention or imagination from other 
topics, but the increased power which imagination gains under sug- 
gestion ; — the development of faculty, useless, if you- will, in that special 
form of imagining the baby, but faculty mentally'of a high order — faculty 
in one shape or another essential to the production of almost all the most 
admired forms of human achievement. , 

On this theme I shall have much ‘to say ; yet here again it will be 
convenient to defer fuller discussion until J review what I have termed 
‘•sensory automatism” in a more general way. We shall then sec thTt 
this quickened imaginative faculty is not educed by hypnosis alone ; that 
it is a part of the equipment of the subliminal self, and will be better 
treated at length in connection with other spontaneous manifestations. 
Enough here to have pointed out the main fact? for when pointed out it 
can hardl}^ be disputed, although its significance for the tjaie compre- 
hension of hypnotic phenomena has been too often overlooked. 

545. Yet here, and in direct connection with hypnotism, certain special 
features of hallucinations need to be insisted upon, both as partly ex- 
plaining certain more advan<?ed hypnotic phenomena, and also as suggesting 
lines of important experiment. The first point is this. 

Post-hypnotic hal(ucinations can be postponed at will. The sin- 
gular accuracy, indeed, with which they can sometimes be ordered for 
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any given minute in the remote future will demand our attention when we 
are considering the stimulating effects of hypnotism on memory and 
intelligence. For the moment it is enough to note that post-hypnotic 
hallucinations afford a striking corroboration of the view here insisted on — 
namely, that it is an abiding element in the personality, — the subliminal 
self, or some fragment of the subliminal self, — which manufactures these 
(juasi-percepts. Experience shows that a constant watchfulness is exer- 
cised, so that if, for example, the hypnotiser tells the subject that he 
will (when awakened) poke the fire whch the hypnotiser has coughed 
three times, the awakened subject, although knowing nothing of the 
order in his waking state, will be on the look-out for the coughs, amid all 
other disturbances, and will poke the fire at the fore-ordained signal 
(see 551 A). Moreover, when the post-hypnotic suggestion is executed 
there will often be a slight momentary relapse into the hypnotic state, and 
the subject will not afterwards be aware that he has (for instance) poked 
the fire at all. This means that the suggested act belongs properly to 
the hypnotic, not to the normal chain of memory ; so that its perform- 
ance involves, a brief reappearance of the subliminal self which received 
the order. 

546. Another characteristic of these suggested hallucinations tells in 
exactly the same direction. It is possible to suggest no mere isolated 
picture, — a black cat on the table, or the like, — but a whole cfomplex 
series of resixmses to circumstances not at the ^ime predictable. 'I'his 
point is well illustrated by what are called negative hallucinations ” or 

systematised anaesthesise.’^ Suppose, for instance, that I tell a hypno- 
tised subject that when he awakes there will be no one in the room with 
him but myself. He awakes and remembers nothing of this order, but 
sees me alone in the room. Other persons present endeavour to attract 
his attention in various ways. Sometimes he will be quite unconscious of 
their noises ani movements ; sometimes he will perceive them, but will 
explain them away, as due to other tauses, in the same irrational manner 
as one might do in a dream.. Or he may perceive them, be unable to 
explain them, and feel considerable terror until the ‘‘negative hallucina- 
tion’’ is dissolved by a fresh word of command. It is plain, in fact, 
throughout, that some element in him is at work all the time in obedience 
to the suggestion given, — is keeping him by ever fresh modifications of his 
illusion from discovering* its unicality (see e.g., in 546 A, Mrs. Sidgwick’s 
experiments*^n the function of points de repere in negative hallucinations). 
Nothing could be more characteristic of what I have called a “ middle - 
level centre ” of the subliminal self, — of some element in his nature which 
is potent and persistent wdthout being completely intelligent; — a kind 
of dream-producer, ready at any moment to vdry and defend the dream. 

547. Another indication of the subliminal power at work to produce 
these hallucinations is their remarkable range — a range as wide, perhaps, 
as that over which therapeutic effects are obtainable by suggestion. The 
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post- hypnotic hallucination may affect not sight and hearing alone (to 
which spontaneous hallucinations are in most cases confined), but all kinds 
of vaso-motor responses and organic sensations — cardiac, stomachic, and 
the like — which no artifice can affect in a waking person. The legendary 
flow of perspiration with which the flatterer symimthises with his i)atron*s 
complaint ot heat — si dixeris ^^yRsiuOy' sudat — is no exaggeration if applied 
to the hypnotic subject, who will often sweat and shiver at your bidding as 
you transplant him from the Equator to frosty Caucasus. 

548. Well, then, given this strength and vigour of hallucination, one 
sees a possible extension of knowledge in more than one direction. To 
begin with, by suggesting to the subject that he is feeling or doing some- 
thing which is beyond his normal range of faculties, we may perhaps 
enable him to perceive or to act as thus suggested. 

Here, as elsewhere, it is desirable to push as far as possible our 
inquiry into phenomena which may still count as normal, so as to see if 
any bridge or passage between normal and supernormal be anywhere in- 
dicated ; and here, as elsewhere, we have to regret the lamentable scarcity 
of purely psychological experiments over the whole hypnotic field. We 
arc habitually forced to base our psychological inferences on therapeutic 
practice ; and in directions wjiere there has been no therapeutic effort 
there are gaps in our knowledge, which those hypnotists who have good 
siibjects.at their disposal should be invited to fill up as* soon as may be. 

What we need is to ^iddrcss to a sensitive subject a serjes of strong 
suggestions of the increase of his sensory range and power. We must 
ULcds begin by suggesting hallucinatory sensations the subject should 
be told that he perceivds some stimulus which is, in fact, too feeble for 
ordinary perception. If you can make him diink thiij: he perceives it, lie 
y)ri;bably will after a time perceive it ; the direction given to his attention 
iieightening either peripheral or central sensory faculty. You .may then 
be able to attack the question as to how far his specialised end-organs are 
really concerned in the perception; — and it may then be 'possible to deal 
in a more fruitful way with those alleged cases of traiispositio7i of s*e rises 
which have so great a theoretical interest as being apparently intermediate 
between hyperaesthesia and telaesthesia o’r clairvoyance. If we once admit 
(as I, of course, admit) the reality of telaesthesia, it is just in some such 
way as this that we should expect to find it beginning. 

549. I start from the thesis that the perceptive power within us pre- 

cedes and is independent of the specialised sen*: e-organs, which it has 
developed for earthly use. * 

i/ovs' opa KoX vovs (iKOvei ' r<;XXii kuI TvipiXd. 

I conceive further that uiKler certain circumstances this primary telaes- 
thetic faculty resumes direct operations, in spite of tlie fleshly barriers 
which are constructed so as to allow it to operate through certain channels 
itlone. And I conceive that in thus resuming exercise of the wider faculty, 
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the incarnate spirit will be influenced or hampered by the habits or self- 
suggestions of the more specialised faculty ; so that there may be apparent 
compromises of different kinds between telaesthetic and hyperoesthetic per- 
ception, — as the specialised senses endeavour, as it were, to retain credit 
for the perception which is in reality widening beyond their scope. 

In this attitude of mind, then, I approach the recorded cases of trans- 
position of special sense. I quote at some length in 549 B certain 
experiments which cannot lightly be set aside. 

The case there cited, I say, is not easy to explain. Two main hypo- 
theses have been put forward as a general explanation of ^uch cases, 
neither of which seems to me quite satisfactory, (i) The common theory 
would be tliat these are merely cases of erroneous self-suggestion ; — that 
the subject really sees with the eye, but thinks that he sees with the knee, 
or the stomach, or the finger-tips. This may probably have been so in 
many instances (see 549 A) ; but Dr. Fontan’s case cannot, I think, be 
so explained without overriding his definite statements in an unjustifiable 
way. ( 2 ) Dr. Prosper Despine and others suppose that, while the accus- 
tomed cerebral centres are still concerned in the act of sight, the finger- 
end (for example) acts for the nonce as the end-organ required to carry 
the visual* sensation to the brain. I cannoA here get over the mechanical 
difificulty of the absence of a lens. However hypercesthetic the finger-end 
might be (say) to light and darkness, I can hardly imagine its acting as 
an organ of definite sight. ^ 

My own suggestion (which, for aught I know, may have been made 
before) is that the fyiger-end is no more a true organ of sight than the 
arbitrary hypnogenous zone ” is a true organ for inducing trance. I 
think it possible that there may be actual telaesthesia, — not necessarily in- 
volving any perception by the bodily organism ; — and that the spirit which 
thus perceives in wholly supernormal fashion may be under the imi)ressi()n 
that it is perceiving through some bizarre corporeal channel — as the knee 
or the stomach. I think, therefore, that the perception may not be 
C///A7/ sight at all, but rather some generalised tclxsthctic perception re 
presented as visual, but tncohe?’enfly so represented ; so that it may be 
referred to the knee instead of the retina. And here again, as at several 
previous points in my argument, I must refer the reader to what will be 
said in my chapter on Possession by external spirits (Chapter IX.) to 
illustrate the operation * even of the subject’s own spirit acting without 
external akj. 

550. And now I come to the third main type of the dynamogenic: 
efficacy of suggestion ; — its influence, namely, on atteiition^ on wilL and on 
character; — character, indeed, being largely a resultant of the direction 
and persistence^pf voluntary attention. 

It will be remembered that for convenience’ sake I have discussed the 
dynamogenic effect of suggestion first upon the external senses, then upon 
the internal sensibility, — the mind’s eye, the mind's ear, and the imngina- 
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tion generally ; — and now I am turning to similar effects exercised upon 
that central power which reasons upon the ideas and images which external 
and internal senses supply, which chooses between them, and which re- 
acts according to its choice. These are the ‘‘highest-level centres,” which 
I began bv saying that the hypnotist could rarely hope to reach ; — since 
those spontaneous somnambulisms which the hypnotic trance imitates and 
develops do so seldom reach them. The phenomena which here follow, 
therefore, lie beyond our original ground of hope. They show that the 
hypnotic range is wider than the somnambulic ; — hoiv much wider, experi- 
ence alone. gcan show. The step which we are making here, though a con- 
siderable one, is not a sudden one. We have already found a good deal of 
intelligence of a certain kind in hypnotic phenomena ; what we do ITere is 
to pass from one stage to another and higher stage of consciousness of 
intelligent action. To explain my i^oint, I may roughly say that there are 
three habitual degrees of such consciousness, as follows : — {a) I do not at 
all know how 1 supply my arm with blood. That is an organic process 
wiiolly below my conscious level, (b') I know in a certain sense how I 
move my arm. That is an organic process associated with certain con- 
scious sensations of choice and will, (c) Given this fact that I am moving 
my arm, I can understand, mo^e fully than at those previous stages, how 
I am writing words on paper. In that action there is a larger element of 
acejuired capacity and conscious choice. And I wish? to explain that the 
forward step which we aje making in this section is, in fact, ^ carrying on 
of the results of suggestion from stage (/^) to stage (^■) — from a point at 
which there is but a small element resembling conscious choice to a point 
where that clement is im{)ortant and complex. 

To explain this statement, let us dwell fof a monuent upon the degree 
of intelligence whicli we have already seen displaytM in those modifications 
of the organism which suggestion has effected. Take, for instance, the 
formation of a cruciform blister, as recorded by Dr. Biggs, of Jama (543 B). 
That performance needed an imusui^ combination of capacities ; — the 
capacity of directing physiological changes in a new way, and also, and 
combined therewith, the capacity of recognising and imitating an abstraci^ 
arbitrary, non-physiological idea, such as that of cruciformity. 

Ail this, in my view, is the expression of subliminal control over the 
organism — more potent and profound than supraliminaL Or here, per- 
haps, in order to give some concreteness to this abstract expression, I may 
describe this increased physiological modifiability as a recore?y fff primitive 
plasticity. Not that this really is a simple idea ; for we do not know how or 
why that early plasticity of the indefinite amoeba, the claw-renewing crab, 
has been lost by higher animals. We have no notion what kind of change 
would be needed to enable a*higher animal to lake that pln^ticity on again. 

I'lie problem here presented on a larger scale ha . some resemblance to 
the indiviiiual problems involved in such histories of alternating person- 
ality as Louis Vive’s (233 A). That p.^rtially i^^aralysed and otherwise 
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much damaged young man could be put back by certain artifices into his 
state of uninjured boyhood, — “ before the viper bit him,” and his long 
series of troubles began. His paralysis disappeared in a moment, and 
there was thus a real recovery of plasticity, — of power of many kinds over 
his organism. If we ask how those powers came to have been so long 
obscured, the only answer is /lysteHcal self-suggestio7t. Can it be some 
kind of self-suggestion which prevents the mammal from crediting himself 
with crustacean recuperativeness? Or, in more sober language, do not 
these experiments in suggestive blistoring show that there does still 
persist in us a potential control over reparative secretions much greater 
than the common exj)erience of life is apt to reveal to us? 

This dormant plasticity, then, the hypnotic suggestions reawaken. 
But now consider with what degree of intelligence, of directive choice, 
they reawaken it. They reawaken it neither blhuiiy nor wisely, but with 
intelligent caprice. The plasticity, I say first, is not blindly and vaguely 
restored ; the vesication is localised on a pre-arranged plan, the rest of 
the body remaining unchanged. Nor, on the other hand, is the plasticity 
restored with perfect wisdom ; in lima S.’s case, for instance (543 D), the 
vesication is annoying to the subject, who would have gladly avoided it. 
The ordef given for specifically shaped blisters is a capricious one ; but 
in each case the capricious order is intelligently obeyed. Bizarre as this 
result may seem, it is very much what might have been expected on the 
theory sugges^ted at the beginning of this chapter. It is a result of the 
action of middle-level centres putting into exercise subliminal powers. 

I have chosen this point in my argument for a brief analysis of the 
intelligence involved in the vaso-motor effects of suggestion, just because 
we are now' going on to suggestions more directly affecting central faculty, 
and in w’hich, as 1 have said, highest-level centres begin to be involved- 
For I want to prepare the reader for an intermediate stage in which higli 
faculties are uspd, in obedience to suggestion, for purely capricious ends. 

551. I speak of calculations sublirainally performed in the carrying 
out of post-hypnotic suggestions. 

♦ These suggestions a echtfunce — commands, given in the trance, to do 
something under certain contingent circumstances, or after a certain time 
has elapsed — form a very convenient mode of testing the amount of men- 
tation which can be started and carried out without the intervention of the 
supraliminal consciousn?-ss. 7 -xperiments have been made in this direc- 
tion by thr^e men especially who have in recent times done some of the 
best work on the psychological side of hypnotism, namely, Edmund 
Gurney, Delboeuf, and Milne Brarawell. A summary of their results is 
given in 551 A, B, and C. 

Dr. Milne B^famwell’s experiments (to mefttion these as a sample of the 
rest) were post-hypnotic suggestions involving arithmetical calculations; 
the entranced subject, for instance, being told to make a cross when 20,180 
minutes had elapsed from the moment of the order. Their primary im- 
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portance lay in showing that a subliminal or hypnotic memory persisted 
across the intervening gulf of time, — days and nights of ordinary life, — and 
prompted obedience to the order when at last it fell due. But incidentally, 
as I say, it became clear that the subject, whose arithmetical capacity in 
common V.fe was small, worked out these sums subliminally a good deal 
better than she could work them out by her normal waking intelligence. 

Of course, all that was needed for such simple calculations was close 
attention to easy rules ; but this was just what the w'aking mind was unable 
to give, at least without the help, of pencil and paper. If we lay this 
long and viareful experiment, concerned though it was with very easy 
problems, side by side with the accounts already given of the solution 
of problems in somnambulic states, which states were forgotten on waking, 
it seems clear that there is yet much to be done in the education of 
subliminal memory and acumen as a help to supraliminal work. , 

552. Important in this connection is an account given by Dr. Dufay of 
help given by him to an actress in the representation of her rc/^jr by 
hypnotisation (see 552 A). Kvery one knows how much more vividly 
the objecfivatio7i dc types, as Professor Kichet long ago, called it, is 
effected in the hypnotic than in the normal state ; and it seems obvious 
that stage-fright is just the kind of ner\^ous annoyance from which hypno- 
tisation shouUl give relief. Somewhat similarly I believe that self- hypnotisa- 
tion is employed by some professional trance-speaker^,” whose utterances 
(while by no means ol^iging us to refer them to '‘spirit-control”) are 
often remarkably ready and fluent. It is possible for some persons, that is 
to say, thus to secure a cheap substitute for genius on stage or platform ; 
to evoke by suggestion of self-suggestion an upnish of subliminal thought 
and diction, or of dramatic: gesture and intonation^ which, even if it is 
c'i no very rare (piality, at least carries the self-iiVSpircd artist over many 
ordinary stumbling-blocks. ^ • 

Here, again, the hypnotisation is a kind of extension^ ^f “secondary 
automatism ” ; — of the familiar lapse from ordinary consciousness of move- 
ments (walking, pianoforte playing, Szc,), whi^:h have been very frequently 
performed. The possibilities thus oi)ened up arc very great : no less thaS 
the combination by mankind of the stability of instinct with the plasticity 
of reason. 'Phe insect, as we know, performs with great ease and perfec- 
tion certain difficult acts, by dint of an instinct which perhaps in many 
cases is “ lapsed intelligence ” ; — an obscurely co^iscious effort gradually 
transformed through generations into an unintelligent but accurate auto- 
matism. Man benefits by a similar lapseil intelligence or secondary 
automatism, but to a very small degree in comparison with the amount of 
work which he has to perform by conscious effort. There seems no 
reason why his range of automatism should no^ thus be largely increased 
in two main ways. Many tilings (namely) wliich n.)W are unjileasant to 
do might be done with indifference, and many things which now are diffi- 
cult to do might be done with ease. 
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Other cases where memory has been greatly quickened by hypnotic 
suggestion are given in 552 B, and we have already found that the lapsed 
recollections of secondary states may be recovered by hypnotism in the 
primary state (see also 552 C). 

553. Let us pass on from these specialised influences of suggestion 
on certain kinds of attention to its influence on attention generally, as 
needed, for instance, in education. This is eminently one of the directions 
where a wider knowledge of hypnotism is likely to stimulate experiment 
which may be of great practical value* Incapacity, indolence, and in- 
attention divide between them the responsibility for most failures whether 
in work or in play. Inattention may no doubt be called a special form of 
indolence ; but it is often so far ‘‘ constitutional ” that strenuous voluntary 
effort cannot cure it. If we can arrest this shifting of the mental focus to 
undesired ideational centres in at all the same way as we can arrest the 
clioreic or fidgetty shiftings of motor impulse to undcsired motor centres, 
we shall have done perhaps as much for the world’s ordinary work as if we 
had raised the average man’s actual intelligence a step higher in the scale. 
We shall have checked waste, although wc may not have improved 
quality. The well-known case of Dr. Ford’s warders (553 A) who were 
enabled by hypnotic suggestion to sleej^ soundly by the side of the 
patients they had to watch, and wake only when the patients required 
to be restrained, shows us how by this means the attention’ may ,be con- 
centrated on , selected impressions and waste of ^energy be avoided in a 
way that could hardly be compassed by any ordinary e.xercise of the will. 

How far, indeed,, we can go in actually intelligence by 

suggestion we hav^e yet to learn. Wc must not expect to add a cubit to 
intellectual any more than to physical stature. Limitations at birth must 
prevent our developing<he common man into a Newton ; but there seems 
no reason why we should not bring up his practical achievements much 
nearer than at present to the maximum of his innate capacity. One 
illustrative instance and references.to others are given in 553 B. 

$54. In passing on from the influence of suggestion on attention to 
fts influence on willy I am not meaning to draw any but the most every- 
day distinction between these two forms of inward concentration. The 
point, in fact, which I wish now to notice is rather a matter of common 
observation than a provable and measurable phenomenon. I speak of the 
energy and resolution \¥ith wnich a hypnotic suggestion is carried out 
the ferocity^ even, with which the entranced subject pushes aside the oppo- 
sition of much more powerful men. I do not, indeed, assert that he would 
thus risk very serious injury ; for I believe (with Bramwell and others) that 
there doe.^ exist somewhere within him a knowledge that the whole pro- 
ceeding is a rn^re experiment. But, nevertheless, he actually risks some- 
thing ; he behaves, in short, as a confident, resolute man would behave, 
and this hbwc’-^er timid and unaggressive his habitual character may be. 
I believe tiin' much advantage may yet be drawn from this confulent 
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temper. We can thus inhibit the acquired self-distrust and shyness of the 
supraliminal self, and get the subliminal self concentrated upon some task 
which may be as difficult as we please ; — which may, if we can adjust it 
rightly, draw out to the uttermost the innate pqjvers of man. We can 
command -sometimes with success — clairvoyant excursions ; nay, we may 
order — not without some hope — even action upon matter at a distance. 
Among his experiments with the subject referred to in 573 C, Dr. Backman 
records a case in which, during one of her clairvoyant excursions, he had 
tried to make her seize and sh3.ke*a bunch of keys which she had observed 
in the rooffi she was clairvoyantly visiting. It was afterwards ascertained 
that there really was a bunch of keys in the place as described, though it 
did not appear that the desired movement had taken place. ^ %till, if 
telekinesis ” be (as I hold) a reality, such experiments as these seem, at 
any rate, a reasonable way of trying to achieve it. 

One direction, at any rate, in which a beginning can be made is the 
attainment of control over muscles not habitually subject to will, whether 
from ancestral disuse, or ns belonging to the unstriped or “ involuntary ** 
type. Various movements of this kind may be made as the result of 
suggestion ; ami I may add here that when a definite type of action is set 
before several hypnotised subjects a spirit of emulation will often carry 
tliem far. A singular illustration of this may l)e drawn from the very 
phenorhena which Charcot used to cite in order *to prove an almost 
ojjpositc thesis; — the iithcsis, namely, that the subject ‘wms an obedient 
automaton, and that in order to prove hypnosis, — to demonstrate le 
grand hypnotisme,” at a^ny rate, — there must needs •occur some muscular 
phenomena incapable of being simulated by the subject. And in effect, 

■ ^ his once famous three stages,’’ there clid som-ctimes occur certain 
ncuro-muscuhir phenomena which no one in ah^ ordinary waking condi- 
tion could rejiroduce. Vet it by no means follow^ hence that these are 
phenomena inevitably accompanying the trance, or in tliemsclves beyond 
the range of the subliminal will of the’subject. On the contrary, I/ather 
take these Salpetriere [phenomena as showing us how much the subliminal 
will of entranced subjects is capable pf achieving. 1 believe that th^se 
women to be hypnotised, and nnsJietf to go through the ‘‘ classical 

stages,” and rcAV/c/Zin the course of ihes'^ often-described stages to perform 
evolutions which should attrac t admiring attention. What one really saw 
exhibited was not the powerful will of the hypnbtiser, but the still more 
jiowerful will of the hysteric, ^ 

555. It is not indeed in the Salpetriere school alone that there has 
been much confusion of thought as regards the wiii-power and general 
independence of the hypnotised snbjec't. It has been supposed that the 
mere fact of being hypnotised tended to weaken the will ; that the 
hypnotised person fell inevitably more and more under the control of the 
hypnotiser, and even that he could at last be induced to commit crimes 
^ See Dr. Backman’s paper in the Procetiain^s S.P.R., vol. vii. p. 207. 
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by suggestion (see 555 A) . A few quotations from Dr. Milne Bramwell, 
given in 555 B, will show on how small a foundation of fact these fanciful 
theories have been erected. It may suffice to say here that nothing is 
easier, either for subject or for hypnotiser, than to avert undue influence. 
A trusted friend has only to suggest to the hypnotised subject that no 07 ie 
else will be able to affect him, and the thing is done. As to the crimes 
supposed to be committed by hypnotised persons under the influence of 
suggestion, the evidence for such crimes, in spite of great efforts made to 
collect it and set it forth, remains, I think, ‘practically nil. 

This fact, I must add, is quite in harmony with the views e*Jcprcssed in 
the present chapter. For it implies that the higher subliminal centres 
(so tef term them) never really abdicate their rule; that they may indeed 
remain passive while the middle centres obey the experimenter’s caprice, 

* but are still ready to resume their control if such experiment should 
become really dangerous to the individual. And this runs parallel with 
common experience in the spontaneous somnambulisms. The sleeper 
may perform apparently rash exploits; but yet, unless he be suddenly 
awakened, serious accidents are very rare. Nevertheless, both in spon- 
taneous and in induced somnambulism, accidents may occur ; nor should 
any experiment be undertaken in a careless* or jesting spirit. 

But the role of the hypnotiser, as our command over hypnotic artifice 
increases, is likely to* become continually smaller in proportion to the role 
played by thp s^ubject himself. Especially musti this be so where the 
object is to strengthen the subject’s own power of will. All that can be 
done from without in such a case is to imbue the man’s spirit with the 
sense of its unexhausted prerogatives, — the strength which he may then 
employ, not only to. avert j^ain or anxiety, but in any active direction 
which his original natui^ itself admits. 

556. iFhese last words may naturally lead us on to our next topic : 
the influence of suggestion on character ^ — on that function of combined 
attention and will, which is, of course, also ultimately a function of the 
possibilities latent in the individual germ. 

• And while character is thus a complex notion, the effect on character 
of suggestion and self-suggestion seems at first sight a notion at once too 
complex and too diffused for definite treatment. All men endeavour to 
influence character, not indeed hypnotically, but yet by such intensest 
suggestion and self-sugg«!Stion as they can bring to bear. Many men, 
moreover, tr^st for the improvement of character to another influence, not 
easy of discussion here, namely, to prayer, — to the aid of saints or of a 
Divine Mediator, or to the direct Grace of God. And yet again, these 
religious or jffiilosophic creeds, which might have been thought to lie out- 
side my present ^topic, are brought within it by the confidence of many 
believers in the efficacy of their faith to relieve physical as well as moral 
ill. These creeds thus become schemes of se/f-sugirestion , — of which it is 
not only legitim ice but necessary for me to give some account. 
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In approaching this mingled matter it will be most convenient (re- 
curring to the subjects already discussed from a somewhat different point 
of view in sections 527-531) to begin with those moral suggestions which 
are obviously hypnotic, and which develop themselves directly from some 
therapeuti'. purpose, as when the suggestion to avoid morphia leads to 
the moral reform of the morphinomaniac. From the morphinomaiiiac or 
the drunkard the transition is easy to the criminel-ne, — the apparently 
hopeless case of congenital moral deficiency. And we may then inquire 
how far the crude moral stimufi w4iich affect this extreme type of physical 
and moralMisaster can be best elevated into a more intellectual air — can 
be best modified for the advantage of sufferers who can be reached 
by religious and philosophical thought, — by what I have callecf those 
schemes of self-suggestion ** which the great traditions and the great 
conceptions of our race can alone supply. , 

First of all, then, and going back to the evidence already given as to 
the cure of the victims of morphia (see 350) , we may say with truth that 
there we have seen as tremendous a moral lift — as sudden an elevation 
from utter baseness to at least normal living — as can be anywhere pre- 
sented to us. The morphia habit, as is well known, leaves absolutely no 
department of character unpisisoned. Cowardice, treachery, callous self- 
absorption,— rsuch are the characteristics of the morphinomaniac, even 
tlu^ugh* physical exhaustion may preclude the drunkard's more active sins 
of violence or lust. In# this slimy dissolution of self-respeot there seems 
to be nothing on which sage or evangelist can take hold. Yet we have 
seen hypnotic suggestion effect the magical change, and restore the de- 
graded outcast to a safe and honourable position among his fellow- men. 

Here, then, the question arises as to the possible ‘range of such sudden 
reformations. Did we succeed with the morphinomaniac only because 
his was a /u7ictional, and not an 07<^afiic, degradation? We know, indeed, 
that wc can cure a morbid condition of tissue where we, ciould not rectify 
a congenital distortion or defect. May not the morphinomaniac’ s st^e be 
a kind of chetnical sinfulness? — a poisoning* of cells which once functioned 
normally, and which are capable of functioning normally again, if only Ae 
poison be removed? 

And may it not be a much harder task to create honesty, purity, 
unselfishness in a brain whose very conformation must keep the spirit that 
thinks through it nearly on the level of the brtite ? The question is of 
the highest psychological interest ; the answer, though as yet Rudimentary, 
is unexpectedly encouraging, d he exampUs given in 556 A show that if 
the subject is hypnotisable, and if hypnotic suggestion be applied with 
sufficient persistency and skill, no depth of previous baseness and foulness 
need prevent the man or woman whom we ciiarge witli ‘i moral insanity," 
or stamp as a “ criminal- born," from rising »nto a state wh^re he or she 
can work steadily, and render services useful to the community. 

I purposely limit my assertion to tin.se words. We must still work 
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within the bounds of natural capacity. Just as we cannot improvise a 
genius, we cannot improvise a saint. But what experience seems to show 
is that we can select from the lowest and poorest range of feelings and 
faculties enough of sound feeling, enough of helpful faculty, to keep the 
man in a position of moral stability, and capable of falling in with the 
common labours of his kind. 

We can produce in time somewhat the same sort of effect which Rarey 
and others have produced (perhaps by somewhat similar means) upon 
horses rendered useless through those dftfedts of stability which in a horse 
we call vice. Rarey effected a life-long inhibition of those equiil'e impulses 
which were inconvenient to man. Enough of horse-power was left in the 
horse to render him a harmless and tractable, even if an insipid, companion 
and servant in stable or hunting-field. Looking to parallel effects pro- 
duced in human beings, it will be seen that I was justified in saying that 
hypnotic suggestion had effected changes of character in cases which the 
ordinary' educator, or the ordinary missionary, would have deemed most 
unfavourable, and in which the common opinion of science would have 
strongly endorsed their despairing prognosis. The advantage gained is 
great, and should not be forgotten by criminologists. But it is another 
question whether we shall be justified in cfoncluding that because these 
apparently extreme cases have yielded to our treatment, therefore all cases 
of moral obliquity are likely so to yield. 

557. Such an expectation is hardly IcgitimatJ^ without something of 
closer analysis. With no pretence at logic, but merely for the convenience 
of the present argument, we may divide known^ faults or sins into the 
four following classes : — 

(1) Bodily sins depending on specific temptation, as drunkenness, 

&c. These, 5 s we have seen, can generally be reached by 
suggestion. , 

(2) Faults# associated with gross congenital defects of organisms. 

These also can be reached in surprising degree. 

(3) Faults depending on an idee fixe. Jealousy is the type of such a 

fault. All jealousy, we m2\,y say, is morbid j that I shouUl hate B. 
simply because A. prefers B. to myself is the rational resuh of 
an insistent association of ideas which appropriate suggestion has 
sometimes demolished at a stroke. 

(4) Sins deliberate!/ maintained for the supposed advantage of the 

sii^ner. 

Now the first three of these arc faults from which the afflicted person 
generally, although not always, earnestly desires to be free. The jealous 
person, like the drunkard, can often recognise that beneath the mor])id 
insistence there it a stratum of cool self-reproVal ; — an ideal of life with 
the morbid Cj; iving removed. It is where that subjacent wish for improve- 
ment exists that suggestion can get an adequate hold (see 557 A). 

558. This last ol>servation affords a hint as to the kind of moral faults 
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which suggestion can be expected to cure. As a matter of experience thus 
far, we find that the sins which popular theology attributes to the flesh, 
rather than those which are credited to the world or to the devil, have 
been the readiest to disappear. If we expand our definition of the flesh to 
include nt ' only faults of self-indulgence but also faults of sloth and 
cowardice on the one hand, and faults of hastiness and irascibility on the 
other, — such failings as obviously vary with the state of the bodily 
organism, — we shall include, I think, almost all attested moral cures. 

There remains the fourth ckiss«of sins, namely, sins deliberately main- 
tained for the supposed advantage of the sinner. 

Are we to suppose that the effect of suggestion is necessarily limited to 
the three earlier categories? Must we despair of reaching our fourth class 
of faults, — the deep-seated sins such as hardness, selfishness, treachery, 
spiritual pride ? There is no a priori reason for such a distinction. Ho^^- 
evcr remote from the so-called flesh,” all moral faults alike may probably 
have some counterpart in the organism ; and, if so, all should be modi- 
fiable by the same subliminal attack. 

Nor have we any experimental proof that these worldly.and devilish” 
sins arc not in fact capable of similar cure by suggestion. The absence of 
luUable cures may be sufficiently explained by two facts, already hinted at, 
namely, that the sufferers from these defects are seldom anxious to have them 
removei! ; and that if they are thus anxious they are fiot likely to consult 
a physician, but rather t^ seek su].)port of a directly moral or religious kind. 

d he mental attitude, say, of the fraudulent trustee is very different 
from that of the dipsomaniac. The dipsomaniac fools himself wholly un- 
Miited to his environment ; beneath all his morbid craving the instinct of 
S' M'-preservation bids him to desist. The fraudulenfe man, on the other 
hand, has in one sense adapted himself with special-skill to his temporary 
environment. I say his temporary environment; — ^everting to* the com- 
parison of man on earth to the larva, of man after bodiiy death to the 
nnago. Selfishness, hardness, treachtfry (as T have said) are like the 
clumps of stinging hairs with which the caterpillar is protected ; and the 
selfish man is like a caterpillar which gas so developed those protcetb^ 
larval characters that it has no energy left for transformation into the imago. 

We cannot reckon on any instinc: cf self-prcscrv\ation to make him 
wish for change of character ; although wc may hope that in every man 
some subliminal consciousness of his connection wifli another world persists. 

559. And here we approach a ])oint of much interest^ Hy})notic 
suggestion or self-suggestion, although it is an agency in great part un- 
exyflained, is of course not an agency which stands wholly alone and 
separate from all other infiuences. It nmlts into the suasion of ordinary 
life ; — into modes of influence which were praclisen betor^ hypnotism was 
dreamt of. The physician (as we have seen) has extended his domain by 
becoming a confessor and a counsellor as well , he has utilised for moral 
ends the authority with which his scieniij*^ knowledge has invested him. 
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But there are already other persons wielding with authority this suasive 
power, and it is, as I have above implied, to ministers of religion rather than 
to physicians that a man turns who is conscious of sin rather than of disease. 

There must of course be a connection between all these suasive pro- 
cesses. Can we find any intermediate instances ; — cases where religious 
conviction seems to be communicated with the rapidity and decision of 
hypnotic suggestion ? 

I need not say that there are many such instances. From the rude 
animistic dances and ceremonies of the srfvage up to the missions ” and 
'^revivals ” in English and American churches and chapels, we*find sudden 
and exciting impressions on mind and sense called into play for the purpose 
of producing religious and moral change ; and sometimes actually produc- 
ing not only — what from the analogy of hypnotic suggestion seems compara- 
tively easy — a change of beliefs but also — what is far harder — a change of 
habits. Among the lower races especially these exciting reunions often 
involve both hysterical and hypnotic phenomena. There are sometimes 
convulsive accesses ; and there is sometimes the milder, and probably 
wholly healthy, phenomenon of a deep restorative sleep, out of which the 
anxious and repentant neophyte awakes with a sense of settled conviction 
and of peace. The influence which has been exerted upon him is thus 
intermediate between hypnotic artifice, dependent on trance-states for 
access to subliminal plasticity, and ordinary moral suasion, addressed 
primarily to ordmary waking reason. 

This, of course, is what we must desire ; — that the scries of influences 
should thus be continuous ; that hyiniotism should be regarded as simply 
a systematisation of artifices by which a man’s own self-suggestive power, 
— the will which he exerts oVer his own organism, — should become con- 
tinuallv more potent both his moral and his physical good. 

560. "Let us pauje here to consider the jjoint which we have already 
reached. Wc^ began by defining hypnotism as the empiiical development 
of t^e sleeping phase of man’s personality. In that sleeping i>hase tiie 
most conspicuous element, — the most obvious function of the subliminal 
self, — is the repair of wasted tissues, the physical, and therefore also 
largely the moral, refreshment and rejuvenation of the tired organism. 
We have now traced the manner in wdiich that function has heen per- 
formed in the hypnotic state, md by suggestion and self-suggestivm. We 
have found that the pfoiniscd development of sleep is a reality ; that we 
have in hypnotism a vx-ritabie evolution of those recuperative energies wliich 
give its practical value to sleep. I'Vom this side, — and it is from thit side 
only that the mass r>f men regard sleep, — the case for hypnotism is now 
fairly compb^te ; and this long chap»^er might here draw to a close. 

The reader^ however, knows that my ihitial promise would not in 
reality be th , ^ fulfilled. My ov/a definition of sleep, — of the phase of 
personality which I undertook that hypnotism would be found to develop, 
— was of much wide^ scope. I believe that during sleep the subliminal 
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self has other functions beyond the*recuperation of the organism. Those 
other functions are concerned in some unknown way with the spiritual 
world ; and the indication of their exercise is given by the sporadic 
occurrence, in the sleeping phase, of supernormal phenomena. Such 
phenomena, as we shall presently see, occur also at various points in 
hypnotic practice. To them we must now turn, if our account of the 
phenomena of induced somnambulism is to be complete. 

561. Yet here, in order to give completeness to our intended review, 
we shall need a certain apparent extension of the scope of this chapter. 
We shall need to consider a group of cases w'hich might have been intro- 
duced at various points in our scheme, but which are perhaps richest in 
their illustrations of the supernormal phenomena of hypnotism. 

Spontaneous somnambtdlisfus y — those crude uprushes of incoherent subli- 
minal faculty which sometimes break through the surface of sleep, — seeiji 
to occupy a kind of midway position among the various phenomena 
through which our inquiry has thus far carried us. 

The somnambulism often starts as an exaggerated dream ; it develops 
into a kind of secondary personality. The thoughts and iippulses which 
the upheaval raises into manifestation, — the psychical output, — resemble 
sometimes the inspirations of •genius, sometimes the follies of hysteria. 
And, finally, tl^e spontaneous sleep-w’aking state itself is manifestly akin to 
hy[)nosis^ — is sometimes actually interchangeable witlt the induced som- 
nambulisms of the hypnotic trance. The chain of memory which repeated 
spontaneous somnambulisms gradually form, — while lying (piite outside 
^’thc ])rimary or waking memory, — will often be found# to form part of the 
hypnotic memory, which gradually accretes in similar fashion from repeated 
hy^ uosis. 

It w’ould be easy to go further, and to comparc“4hese sudtlen uprushes 
of the subliminal during sleep to those urgent uj^rushes in waking hours 
whicli we shall presently have to discuss as sensory and mot(v automatisms. 
r»ut the reader wall already have understood the true affinities of these 
singular intercalations m the uniformity c\f sleep : — will already have 
realised that such things needs must be — that it would have been strang^ 
indeed if that jfiiase of the personality in which, subliminal operation is 
relatively the most dominant should have been without those insurgences 
or outbreaks of the subliminal which even the most strenuous w'aking 
vigilance cannot always avert or control. • 

562. Nor, again, wall it surprise us to find these sleep- walkings fertile 
in supernormal operation, though it be .aipernormal operation scattered 
and diffused upon random and trivial ends. What is here thrown forth 
comes not from the mine, but from the volcano w’C have not to deal with 
therapeutic results educed by*careful suggestion, but with the miscellaneous 
ejects of some focus of submerged excitation. From what has been ob- 
served in spontaneous somnambulism (I have already said), we might have 
divined almost the full range of phenomena to which induced somnam- 
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bulism has now introduced us. Nay, even at the present day, the lessons 
of spontaneous somnambulism are not exhausted. They should teach us 
still to watch for further developments ; they should forbid us to abandon, 
in the plain uniformity of hypnotic practice, our hope of some sudden 
felicitous inroad upon the more secret faculties of man. 

563. For one form of sleep-waking capacity we are already prepared 
by what has been said in Chapter IV. of the solution of problems in sleep. 
This is one of the ways in which we can watch the gradual merging of a 
vivid dream into a definite somnambuKc act. The solution of a probleiTx 
(as we have seen) may present itself merely as a sentence of a diagram, 
constructed in dream and remembered on waking. Or the sleeper (as in 
various cases familiar in text-books) may rise from bed and write out the 
chain of reasoning, or the sermon, or whatever it may be. Or again, in 
r^rer cases ('‘Rachel Baker” is a curious example — see 563 A) the 
somnambulic output may take the form of oratory, and edifying discourses 
may be delivered by a preacher whom no amount of shaking or ])inching 
will silence or, generally, even interrupt. This, so to speak, is genius with 
a vengeance ; this is a too persistent uprush of subliminal zeal, co-operating 
even out of season with the hortatory instincts of the waking self. 

564. * The group of sleep-waking ca*es which we may next discuss 
illustrate a natural evolution of the faculty of the sleeping,. phase of per- 
sonality. The subTiminal self, exercising in sleep a profounder •iuflucuce 
over the organism than the supraliminal can exe^t, may also be presumed 
to possess a profounder knowh'<ii:;e of the organism, — of its present, and 
therefore of its future, — than the supraliminal self enjoys. 

I refer in 564 A to two cases in which the somnambulic personality 
is discerned throughout as*a wiser self — advising a treatment, or at least 
foreseeing future dev-^pments of the disease wuth great particularity. Of 
course in* .such a case jnediction is often simply a form of suggestion ; the 
symi)tom occi^rs simply because it has been ordained beforehand. In tie* 
case^of cures of long-standing disease the sagacity w'hich fc;resees probably 
co-operates with the control j^vliich directs the changes in the organism. 

• 565. The next stage is a very important one. We come to the mani- 

festation in spontaneous blccp-w'aking states of manifestly supernormal 
powers, — sometimes of telepathy, but more commonly of clairvoyance or 
telaesthesia. Unfortunately the.se cases have been, as a rule, very in- 
sufficiently observed (^‘C, the case of Mollie Fanchcr, in 236 Ak 
S till, it appears that in spontaneous somnambulism there is frecpimtly 
.‘ome indication of supernormal pow'crs, though the observers — even if 
competent in other ways — h -.vc generally neglected to take account ot 
the hyperresthesia and heightening of memory and of general intelligence 
that often acc^mYKiny the state, f quote, however, from Dr. Dufay (in 
565 A) a ca.se which does not seem open to these objections, and give 
some referen s to other cascv. 

566. Befor'^^ leaving this subject of spontaneous sleep-waking «5tates, 
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I ought briefly to mention a form of trance with which we shall have to 
deal more at length in a later chapter. I speak of trance ascribed to 
spirit-possessio7i. As will be seen, I myself fully adopt this explanation 
in a small number of the cases where it is put forward. Yet 1 do not 
think that spirit-agency is necessarily present in all the trances even of a 
true subject x possession. With all the leading sensitives — with D. D. 
Home, with Stainton Moses, with Mrs. Piper and others — I think that 
the depth of the trance has varied greatly on different occasions, and 
that sometimes the subliminal €el^ of the sensitive is vaguely simulating, 
probably in«.n unconscious dream-like way, an external intelligence. This 
hypothesis suggested itself to several observers in the case especially of 
D. D. Home, with whom the moments of strong characterisations of a 
departed personality, though far from rare, were yet scattered among tracts 
of dreamy improvisation which suggested only the utterance of Home’s 
subliminal self (see Chapter IX.). However we choose to interpret these 
trances, they should be mentioned in comparison with all the other sleep - 
waking states. They probably form the best transition between those shallow 
somnambulisms, on the one hand, which arc little more than a vivid dream, 
and those profound trances, on the other hand, in which the native spirit 
quits, as nearly as may be, the, sensitive’s organism, and is foi* the time 
rejilaced, as nearly as may be, by an invading spirit from that unseen world. 

567.* This brief review of non-hypnotic somnambulisms has not been 
^\ithout its lessons. It Jias shown us that the supernormal j)owers which 
we have traced in each of the preceding chapters in turn do also show 
themselves, in much the same ftshion, in spontaneous sleep-waking states 
of various types. We ihust now inquire how far they occur in sleep- 
waking states experimentally induced. * 

And here the very fact of induction suggests tq^jjs a question specially 
applicable to the hypnotic state itself. Is hypnosis ever supprnormally 
induced? Can any one, that is to say, be thrown* into hypnotic trance 
by a telepathic impact ? or, to phrasedt more generally, by any influence, 
inexplicable by existing science, which may pass from man to man? 

The question which I thus attack at a comparatively late point of rjiy 
discussion has given rise to more of heated controversy than any other in 
the history of my subject. A battle which seemed internecine raged for 
Years between the partisans of “ mesmeric effluence,” on Lhc one hand, 
ajul the partisans of a ])urely physiological or a puiely ‘ suggestive ” causa- 
don of hypnosis on the other, d'he victory gradually fell Ip the latter 
of these groups, and when Mdmund Gurney and I first wrote oR hypnotism, 
some twenty years ago, hardly a single hypnotist support«‘d us in our ques- 
tion as to the real discomfiture of the old, or mesmeric,” hypothesis 

I do not say that even* now much Ciuinge has occiirnal in the then 
g'meral opinion. Yet efllux of time, and certain considerations set forth 
in earlier sections of this chapter, may now cictble us to a dertain extent 
b) see round the former controversy, to concede to each sidn the estab- 
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lishnicnt of certain definite theses, ancl to suggest limitations of the field 
still open to dispute. 

In the first place one may say that of the anti-mesmeric schools of 
opinion, the purely physiological ** school has on the whole failed, the 
“ purely suggestive ” school has triumphantly succeeded. The school of 
Nancy, reinforced by hypnotists all over Europe, has abundantly proved 
that “ pure suggestion ” (whatever that be) is the determining cause of a 
very large proportion of hypnotic phenomena. That is beyond dispute ; 
and the two other schools, the pure pliysiologists ” and the mesmerists ” 
alike, must now manage to prove as best they can that thdir favourite 
methods play any real part in the induction of any case of hypnosis. For 
to tii<f pure suggestionist, monotonous stimulation and mesmeric passes are 
alike in themselves inert, are alike mere facilitations of suggestion, acting 
not directly on the patient’s organism, but rather on his state of mental 
expectation. 

I reply that there is absolutely no need to go as fiir as this. In 
admitting suggestion as a causa of hypnosis, we are recognising a cause 
which, if we really try to grasp it, resolves itself into subliminal operation^ 
brought about we knoiu not how. So far, therefore, from negativing and 
excluding* any obscure and perhaps supetnormal agency, the suggestion 
theory leaves the way for any such agency broadly open. Some unknown 
cause or othe»' musf determine whether each suggestion is to fake ” or 
no ; and that utikiiown cause must presumably*.act somehow upon the 
subliminal self. \\c should have something like a real explanation of 
suggestion, if we could show that a suggestion’s success or failure was 
linked with some telepathic impact from the suggester’s mind, or with 
some mesmeric effluence froln his jierson. 

I know well thatjur many cases wc can establish no link of this kind. 
In llernhaim’s rapid hospital practice there seems no opi)ortunity to bring 
the hypnotist’^ will, or the hypnotiser’s organism, into any effective 
rapport with the’subject. Rather, rfie subject seems to do all that is wanted 
for liimself almost instantaneously. Tie often falls into the suggested 
sJtimber almost before the word Dornu^I ” has left the physician’s mouth. 
But on the other hand, this is by no means the only tyj)e of hyi)notic 
success. Just as in the mesmeric days, so also now there are continual 
instances where much more than the mere command has been needed for 
effective hypnotisation.^ Persistence, proximity, passes — all these prove 
needful still, in the practice even of physicians who place no faith at all 
in the old mesmeric theoryc 

568. d'he fact is, that since the days of those old controversies between 
mesmerists proper and hypnotists proper, the conditions of the contro- 
versy have greatly changed, d’hc siipj^osed Ynesmcric effluence was then 
treated as an entiiely isolated, yet an entirely physiological phenomenon. 
There was *’ posed tc^ i.c a kind of radiation or infection passing from 
one nervous ^y-ju un to another, it was of this that Cuvier (for instance) 
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was convinced ; it was this theory v^ich Elliotson defended in the Zoist 
with a wealth of illustration and argument to which little justice has even 
yet been done. Yet it was hard to prove effluence opposed \.o suggestion, 
because where there was proximity enough for effluence to be effective 
there was also proximity enough for suggestion to be possible. Only in 
some few cii. umstances, — such as Esdaile’s mesmerisation of a blind 
man over a wall,^ — was it possible to claim that the mesmeric trance had 
been induced without any suspicion whatever on the subject’s part that 
the mesmerist was trying to entmnge him. 

Since th^)se days, however, the evidence for telepathy — for psychical 
influence from a distance — has grown to goodly proportions. A new form 
of experiment has been found possible, from which the influence of sugges- 
tion can be entirely excluded. It has now, as I shall presently try to show, 
been actually proved that the hypnotic trance can be induced from a dis- 
tance so great, and with precautions so complete, that telepathy or some simi- 
lar supernormal influence is the only efficient cause which can be conceived. 

I subjoin a series of experiments in tliis “ telepathic hypnotism,” in 
one of the best of which (Dr. Gibert’s, see 568 A) I had the good fortune 
to take a part. These experiments are not easy to manage, since it is 
essential at once to i)revent thc^subject from suspecting that tht? experi- 
ment is being tried, and also to provide for his safety in the event of its 
success. . In Ar. Gibert’s experiment, for instance, it> was a responsible 
matter to bring this elderly woman in her dream-like state ^through the 
streets of Havre. It was needful to provide her with an unnoticed escort; 
and, in fact, several persons had to devote themselves^ for some hours to a 
single experiment. • 

569. I 1 lave cited first this long series of, experiments at a 
distaiU 0 , without attem]iting to analyse the nature^ of the suggestion 
given or power employed by the hyjmotist. Of course it, is plain 
duit if one can thus influence uiiexpectant ]>crsons from a distance, 
there must be sometimes some kind of ])ower actually exercised by the 
hyt)notiscr ; — something beyond the mere ^tact and impressiveness of 
ruhlress, which is all that bernheim and his followers admit or claimt 
I'vidence of this has been afforded bv the occasional production of 
organic .-.nd (jther effects in hypnotised subjects by the unuttered will 
of the operator when near them, d'he ingenious experiments of Gurney 
(569 A) in the production of local rigidity and gnmsthcsia were under- 
t^iken to test whether the agency employ ed were more in thq nature of 
an effort of will or, — as the early mesmerists claimed, — of an ‘Emission of 
■n iual “ mesmeric fluid ” or physical effluence of some sort. Gurney was 
inclined to think that his results could not be explained solely by mental 
suggestion or telepathy, beca^ise the physical proximity of the operator’s 
hand seemed necessary to produce them, and he ihovcght it probable that 
they were due to a tlircct nervous influence, exercised through the liand 

^ AUiturdl and Mesmeric Clairvoyance, pp. 227- 2S ; quatccl in I hatC'stns of the 
vol. i. p. 8S. 
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of the operator, but not perceptible thft)ugh the ordinary sensoiy^ channels. 
Mrs. Sidgwick’s experiments of the same kind, however (569 B), in which 
success was obtained when the operator was standing with folded arms 
several feet away from the subject, removed Gurney’s main objection to 
the telepathic explanation. The fact that a thick sheet of glass over the 
subject’s hands did not interfere with the results also afforded some pre- 
sumption against the hypothesis of a physical influence ; and Mrs. 
Sidgwick pointed out that the delicate discrimination involved in the 
specific limitations of the effects is jiiufh more easily attributable to 
mental suggestion, through the action of the operator’s mindcon that of 
the subject, than to any direct ph)’sical influence on the latter’s nerv'es. 
Following these accounts, I refer briefly (in 569 C) to exi:)erimcnts in the 
so-called silent willing,” frequently practised by the early mesmerists. 
I may mention that Mr. II. S. Thompson, who figures largely in their 
records, was a gentleman of high character, active benevolence, and 
marked ability. I never saw him myself; but I have known various 
persons (some of these his own relations) in the Yorkshire county society 
of that date, and his powers were there universally recognised as genuine, 
although they were sometimes regarded with social disapproval, or even 
with superstitious horror. ^ 

Mr. H. S. Thompson’s history is to my mind a real proof that some 
one individual manenay be endowed for hypnotic efficacy in a (tuit,e excep- 
tional way. ^Hie experience, far to prove the reality of 

silent willing” and was thought by himself to prove also the direct 
local influence of passes, — the mesmeric effluence ” theory. 

570. With all our later evidence in view, however, — with so much 
proof of a transmission from man to man of something which needs no 
action of the fimr er-l ins, — it would be natural indeed to dismiss that 
notion altpgether, as a first rude theory which wider knowledge had sfiown 
to be needless. Neeflless it is, in the sense that we could plausibly ref r 
to mere suggestion all the sensatioiis which subjects have alleged as acconv 
pan)fing the passes ; — as following the track, so to say, of the mesmerising 
iKind. If the effluence were something in itself monstrously improbable, 
we might think it needful to inferpret the evidence in this way. but 
since, in my view, it is by no means improbable that effluences, as yet 
unknown to science, but perceptible by sensitive persons as the telepathic 
impulse is perceptible, shoul d radiate from living human organisms, I 
see no reason to assume that the varied and concordant statements m ule 
’oy patient^ in the Zoist and early mesmeric works merely reflect 
subjective fancies. I have myself performed and witnessed experiments 
on intelligent persems exjDressly designed to test whether or no the sensa- 
tion following the hand was a mere fancy. It seems to me hardly likely 
that persons who have never experienced other piircdy subjective sensations, 
and who ar* oxnressly alive to the question here at issue, should never- 
theless agaic a: <1 again feci the classical tingling, &:c., along tiie track of 
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the hypnotiser’s passes without any real external cause. To assume 
that all which they feel is a mere result of suggestion may be a premature 
attempt at simplifying modes of supernormal communication which, in 
fact, are probably not simpler but more complex than any idea which we 
have as yet f >rmed of them. 

571. And here at last we arrive at what is in reality the most 
interesting group of inquiries connected with the hypnotic trance. 

We have just seen that the subliminal state of the hypnotised subject 
may be approached by ways Subtler than mere verbal suggestion — by 
telepathic iiTipacts and perhaps by some effluence of kindred supernormal 
type. We have now to trace the supernormal elements in the hypnotic 
response. Whether those elements are most readily excited by a directly 
subliminal aj^jpeal, or whether they depend mainly on the special powers 
innate in the hypnotised person, we can as yet but imperfectly guess. 
We can be pretty sure, at any rate, that they are not often evoked in 
answer to any rapid and, so to say, perfunctory hypnotic suggestion ; they 
do not spring up in miscellaneous hospital practice ; they need an education 
and a development which is hardly bestowed on one hyx^notised subject 
in a hundred. The first stage of this response lies in a subliminal 
relation established between tlfe subject and his hypnotiser, and mani- 
festing itself in, what is called rapport, or in community of sensation. The 
earlier stages of rapport — conditions when the subject apparently hears or 
feels the hypnotiser only, and so forth — arise probably frofn more self- 
suggestion or from the suggestions of the operator (sec 571 A) causing 
the conscious attention of the subject to be exclusively directed to him. 
luilications of the possible development of a real link between the two per- 
sons may rather be found in the cases where there is prOv'ablc community of 
'Cnsation, — the livpiuHised subject tasting or feeling ’ vtliat the hypnotiser 
/unknown to the subject) does actually at that moment taste orYeel. Of 
ihi , there was much evidence in the palmy days of Esdaile And Elliotson, 
vhen psychologi('al expcriment’was pursued regardless of time or troub)le ; 
tucre is :>ome evidence of our own recent collecting (see 571 B) ; an(^ 
ihcre will be, I venture to say, far more evidence so soon as the study 
of hypnotism devolves upon the psychologist, without- therefore being 
»le:.erted by the physician. It must he observed, however, that in experi- 
Mtiits of this kind with hypnotised persons, the hypnotist was generally — 
it not invariably — the only person who attempted to play the part of 
agent, so that the evidence of a special relation between hiln and his 
‘subject is inconclusive. And in the similar experiments with non-hypno- 
libed persons, quoted in 571 C, several different agents were successful in 
transferring sensations to the same percipients. 

572. We have thus brought the hypnotised subject u*p to the point 
uf knowing supcrnormally, at any rate, the superficial sensations of 
bis hypnotiser. From that starting-point, — or, at any rate, from some 
^^pernormal perception of narrow range,- bis ca^gnition widens and 

voi.. I. 
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deepens. He may seem to discern some picture of the past, and may 
retrace the history of some object which he holds in his hand, or he may 
seem to wander in spirit over the habitable globe, and to bring back 
knowledge of present facts discernible by no other means. Perhaps he 
seems to behold the future, predicting oftencst the organic history of some 
person near him ; but sometimes discerning, as it were pictorially, scattered 
events to wliich we can guess at no attainable clue. P'or all this there is 
already more of positive evidence than is generally realised; nor (I must 
repeat) is there any negative evidence* which might lead us to doubt that 
further care in developing hypnotic subjects may not at any 'moment be 
rewar^ded in the same way. We have here, in fact, a successful branch of 
investigation which has of late years been x^raciically dropped from mere 
inattention to what has been done already, — mere diversion of effort to the 
easier and more practical triumphs of suggestive therapeutics. 

I begin with two cases partly retrocognitive, in 572 A and B. 

573. The next group of cases to which I pass relate chiefly to know- 
ledge of present facts. I place first some experiments in thought-trans- 
ference with* hypnotised persons (573 A) analogous to the experiments 
with perspns in a normal condition recorded in my next chapter. Here 
the subject seems simply to become awafe telepathically of the thoughts 
of his hypnotiser, the hypnotic condition perhaps facilitating the transfer 
of the impressjon. Next come the cases of what used to be called 
“ travelling dlairv'oyance ” in the hypnotic state. ► These are more like the 
partially retrocognitive cases in that they cannot be traced with certainty to 
the contemporary thoughts of any particular person, though they very rarely 
relate to facts unknown to any one (as in Major Buckley’s cases, 573 E). 
In travelling clairvoyance we seem to have a development of “ invasive 
dreams,” — of those'Tfsions of the night in which the sleeper seems to visit 
distant scenes and «>to bring back intelligence otherwise unattainable. 
These distani .hypnotic visions seem to develop out of thought-trans- 
ference ; thus the subject may discern an imaginary picture as it is con- 
ceived in the hypnotiser’s mind (^e.g, in 573 A). Thence he may ])ass 
on and discern a true contemporaneous scene {eg. in 573 B, C, and D), 
unknown to any one present, and in some few cases there is an clement of 
apparent prevision in the impression (573 F). 

574. Our .survey of that important, though inchoate, appeal to the sub- 
liminal self which pas*ses under the name of hypnotism is now nearly as 
complete-f -in its brief sketchy form — as the present state of knowledge 
permits. 1 have traced the inception of the mesmeric or hypnotic processes ; 
I have followed out in both directions the development of the sleeping 
phase of personality which hypnotism involves. In the first place, 1 have 
illustrated the ^lypnotic extension of that regenerative or vivifying power 
which the.. ^'-ubliminal self habitually manifests in sleep. In the second 
place, I have i?idicated the still more important hypnotic development of 
that greater detachment, that supernormal faculty, which also the sub- 



liminal self has been found in the visions of slumber not rarely to 
display. 

Here, then, my review of hypnotism might not unfitly close ; and I 
might venture to hoi)e that I had welded many scattered and obscure 
phenomena into at least something more of apparent unity than previous 
writers have achieved. 

And yet from my point of view — attaching to hypnotism the grave 
importance which has here been attached to it — one line of reflection 
seems still lacking before we cail prfes on with satisfaction to another topic. 

I have jfttempted to trace the inevitable rise of hypnotism — its neces- 
sary development out of the spontaneous phenomena which preceded and 
which might so naturally have suggested it. I have shown, nevertheless, 
its almost accidental initiation, and then its rapid development in ways 
which no single experimenter has ever been able to correlate or to forese«. 
1 am bound to say something further as to its prospect in the future. A 
systematic appeal to the deeper powers in man — conceived with the gene- 
rality with which 1 have here conceived it — cannot remain a mere appanage 
of medical practice. It must be fitted on in some way .to the whole 
serious life of man j it must present itself to him as a development of 
faiths and instincts which lie already deep in his heart. In other words, 
there must nee.ds be some scheme of self-sn^^cstioti^ — some general theory 
which cah give the individual a basis for his appeal, whether he regards 
that appeal as directed lo an intelligence outside himself or to his own 
inherent faculties and informing soul. These helps to the power of gene- 
jalisation — to the feeling of confidence — we must consider now. 

575. The schemes of self-suggestion which have actually been found 
effective have covered, not unnaturally, a range as wide as all the super- 
stition and all the religion of men. That is to sa^,*that each form of 
supernatural belief in turn has been utilised as a m<sans of seedring that 
urgently-needed temporal blessing — relief from physical .p*in. We see 
the same tendency running through fetichistic, polytheistic, monotheistic 
iorms of belief. Beginning with fctichistic peoples, w’e observe that 
charms of various kinds, — inert objects, arbitrary gestures, meaningless 
words, — have probably been actually the most general means which our 
lace has employed for the cure of disease. We know how long some 
iorrns of primitive belief persisted in medicine, — as, for example, the 
doctrine of likenesses, or the cure of a disease by s5me object su]:)posed to 
resemble its leading symptom. What is, however, even more j-emarkable 
is the efficacy which charms still continue in some cases to possess, even 
when they are worn merely as an experiment in self-suggestion by a person 
^vho is perfectly well aware of their intrinsic futility. The experiments 
C'U this subject, given in 675 A, seem to show that the mere continual 
contact of some small unfamiliar object will often act as a remijnder to the 
subliminal self, and keep, at any rate, some nervous disturbances in check. 
Until one reads these modern examples, one can hardly realise how 
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veritably potent for good may have been the savage amulet, the savage 
incantation. 

576. The transition from fetichistic to polytheistic conceptions of 
cure is, of course, a gradual one. It may be said to begin when curative 
properties are ascribed to objects not arbitrarily, nor on account of the 
look of the objects themselves, but on account of their having been blessed 
or handled by some divine or semi-divine personage, or having formed 
part of his body or surroundings during some incarnation. Thus Lourdes 
water, bottled and exported, is still held to possess curative virtue on 
account of the Virgin’s original blessing bestowed upon the Lourdes 
spring. But generally the influence of the divine or divinised being is 
more directly e.xercised, as in oracles, dreams, invisible touches, or actual 
thfophanieSj or appearances of the gods to the adoring patient. It will be 
seen as we proceed how amply the tradition of Lourdes has incorporated 
these ancient aids to faith. 

But at this point our modern experience suggests to us a remarkable 
interpolation in the antique chain of ideas. It is now alleged that de- 
parted persons need not exert influence through their dead bones aU)ne, 
nor yet only by their supposed intermediacy with higher powers. There 
intervenes, in fact, the whole topic of spiml-healing, — which cannot, liow- 
ever, be treated fully here. 

Next in the ascending scale from polytheism to monotheism- we come 
to the ‘Olirades of Lourdes,” to which I havtj just alluded, where the 
supposed healer is the \’irgin Mary, reverenced as semi-divine. 'J'his 
form of belief, however, retains (as lias been said) some affinity with 
fetichism, since the actual ivatcr from the Lourdes spring, supposed to 
have been blessed by the 'Virgin, is an important factor in the cures. 

JMuch further- jWTOOved from primitive belief is the appeal made by 
Christian*scientibts tg the aid of Jesus Christ ; — either as directly answer- 
ing prayer, a: .as enabling the worshippers to comprehend the infinite 
lovCt on which the universe is bUsed, and in face of which jiain and 
sickness become a vain imagination or even a sheer nonentity. 

577. Nor, again, is this attcgipt to ?'ise ahoi'c pain at all exclusively 
dependent ii])on the Christian revelation. 'CMind-iieaJing ” is a gene- 
ralised term which includes not only so-called Christian science, Init a 
number of <;ther w'ays of so reganling the universe as to triumph, wlhic 
still in the body, over Bodily distress and infirmity, (vlriental ideas of the 
unreality ^f matter ( Maya) , stoical i<ieas of the sage’s command over 
external circumstances, mystical i<leas of the painless ecstasy into which 
the purified spirit < an enter at will ; — all tht.se conceptions have the ad- 
vantage of being indepcnrlent of dogmatic systems, with the accompanying 
disadvantage being dirficult for ordinary rdinds to grasp. Mind-healing 
is a moderp nan ? for all thi a::;cient and lofty protest against the tyranny 
of the flesh. 

The points of ' w thus briefly hinted at do, no doubt, differ widely 
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from one another. To the believer in mind-cure, — tne denier of physical 
evils, — that anguished supplication of the Lourdes pilgrim fur the removal 
of pains, which the sufferer holds as the most urgent of realities, would be 
in the highest degree distasteful. To both mind-curer and Lourdes 
pilgrim alike the charms and fetiches of the African savage would seem 
contemptible or shocking. 

To the readers of this chapter, however, there will be nothing surpris- 
ing in rny own inclination to include almost all these efforts at health 
under the general category of schemes of self-suggestion. A/mos^ all, I 
say ; reserving thus for future notice the special case — a small element in 
the general total — of possildc cure by definite spirit-agency.^ Bujt with 
regard to the great bulk of these psychical cures, the differences involved 
arc subjective rather than objective ; — are differences in the frames of 
mintl of the sufferers rather than in any scientific evidence as to the 
nature of the healing agency. 

It would not be difficult, I think, to show in detail the crudity even 
of those schemes of thought which have proved in practice the most help- 
ful in the relief of pain, d'his crudity, indeed, is inevitable ;*we are in the 
very earliest days of self-suggestion ; — a few i)ioneers only arje groping 
after ways in which the suggestions may be made to ftike hoIJ ; — and the 
task is tpiite as difficult for the sclf-suggcster as for tjie hypnotist. The 
present cluty, therefore, of psychical criticism is not so ^much to expose 
the inconsistencies of each in turn, as to indicate the lines bn which this 
difficult attemjd may be i)ushed with the best chance of lasting success. 

in a paper j)rintc(I vol. ix. of S. P.R. in TeSy^,- my late 

hr )ther, Dr. A. Myers, and I found little difficulty in ]K.)inting out the 
f'hildish inadequacy of much of the evidence which hTid then been offered 
by rnind-curers or Christian scientists. We endeavoificcH-o indicate certain 
simple rules to which such evidence ought to conform, in order to bring 
it into line with c)rdinary medical practice. Cither critics^ Ao doubt, have 
urged the same precautions ; but I am not aware that any serious effort has 
yet been made by mind-healcrs to comply •with such conditions. Yet J 
sec a real reason for this reluctance ; the Cdiristiiu scientists, &:c., feel 
more or less conscicnisly that the all-imj-ortant thing is to keep the self- 
suggestion strong and nndistnrb« d, and that medical discussion would tend 
to wcaktui .and disturb it. d here is some trutli here ; ami in view of that 
^riith I now think that it m.tv be wAl to .abstain from anah'sing ab- 
surdities whic.'h may ^ t.■rv easily drop otf ir '>m -iio self-suggcstiv(\ movoinent 
as it gathers confidem'*-' from success. 

Especially must one insist on the undedying philoso]>hical aspiration, — 
nr)t merely for the prolongation of lite on tMrili, but t )r the .abrogation 
and annihilation of evil, including physical ]'iin. The Strength of the 

t 

^ See the case of Dr. X, in ("hapter VIIF., s m S',-?. 

* “ Mind-Cnre, Faith-i/un-, and the ol I ouid s," by A. I. Myers, M.D., 

I'.K.C.P., and F. W. II. Myers, J'f weri^iu^s S.l’ R., vol. ix p]^ ieo-210. 
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mind-curer’s position lies in the true thesis that evil is a less real, a less 
permanent thing than good. It is well that self-suggestion should be 
turned in this direction, through whatever strange perversions or exaggera- 
tions the ultimate goal be won. 

578. The so-called Miracles of Lourdes ” present a somewhat dif- 
ferent problem. They resemble rather a resuscitation of antique methods 
of self-suggestion than an attempt at breaking new ground. In describing 
these as a form of self-suggestion (I should at once explain), I am by no 
means denying (what I am, in fact, ptes^ntly about to assert) that some 
inflow from the spiritual world may be an essential element In all these 
triumphs over the infirmities of the flesh. All that I deny, — and I think 
that my Appendix will show that I hav'e ample reason for the denial, — is 
that there is any real evidence whatever for the agency of the Virgin Mary 
in these cures. The story is, no doubt, a picturesque one, and (as will 
again be seen in 578 A) one may fairly credit the original secress, l>erna- 
dette, with the possession of some kind of psychical faculty. Further 
than that the legend cannot, I think, be maintained. Judged by our 
habitual canotis of evidence, — which, as the reader knows, tlo, in fact, 
admit the^veridical character of many apparitions, — there is no reason to 
suppose that the figure which appeared ^o Rernadette was more than a 
purely subjective hallucination ; — still less reason to assume that that 
apparition was in any way connected with the subsequent cures'. As to 
those cures fhemselvTS, moreover, — in spite of cnany loud assertions, in 
spite of what I must call the pseudo-accuracy, tiie pseudo-candour, of 
some of the adv'ocates of the miraculous at Lourdes, — neither mv brother 

t ; ' 

nor I could discover any well-attested incident which raised them into a 
different category from the man’-els which hypnotic suggestion is effecting 
daily in the many physicians. For my brother’s discussion of 

some of fhe cases oijtenest cited at that date I must refer the reader to 
our article in^Uie S.P.R. Proceedings^ previously mentioned. My own 
analysis of the legend I have thoifght it needful to reprint in this volume. 
I have treated the story, I hope, not without sympathy, — in its analogies 
with much of ancient and venerable tradition, — in its appeal to hopes, not 
necessarily illegitimate, and ever recurrent in the heart of man. To the 
student of suggestion, indeed, to the psychologist, the story of Lourdes is 
a mine of attractive material. Yet from a point of view perhaps pn)- 
founder still, I cannof but sympathise with those wiser Catholics who 
bitterly re^et the whole series of incidents ; — who stand aloof fn^n. that 
organised traffic in human ignorance ; — from the vested interests sancti- 
moniously alert on every side ; — from the money-changers in the temple ; 
— nay, even from that cowardly craving for earth-life prolonged at any 
cost which d; Wes the leprous and the cancerous to implore a deferment 
of their entiv inio the promised heaven. What a contrast between that 
crippled and abjccf multituric, supplicating for another year of useless 
pain, and Odin’s vvorshipi)crs of old, in a ruder but a braver faith ! 
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** For on earth they thought of my Threshold, and the gifts I have to give; 

Nor prayed for a little longer, and a little longer to live.” 

679. These words will sound, perhaps, needlessly severe. Corriipiio 
optimi pess. nia. It is hard to keep the balance when one sees, as one 
surely does at Lourdes, forces — which, if rightly directed, may indefinitely 
bless and elevate mankind — distorted and abused in such fashion as must 
ultimately lead to some infidel reaction, — some crushing desertion and 
downfall of ancient faith. It is not true, a thousand times it is not true, 
that a bottle of water from a ^pritig near which a girl saw a hallucinatory 
figure will *by miraculous virtue heal a Turk in Constantinople ; but it is 
true that on some influx from the unseen world, — an influence dimly 
adumbrated in tha-t Virgin figure and that sanctified spring, — depends the 
life and energy of this world of every day. 

To me, at least, it seems that no real explanation of hypnotic vitalisia- 
tion can, in fact, be given except upon the general theory supported in this 
work — the theory that a world of spiritual life exists, an environment 
profounder than those environments of matter and ether which in a sense 
we know. Let us look at this hypothesis a little more closely. When we 
say that an organism exists in a certain environment, we mean that its 
energy, or some part thereof, ‘forms an clement in a certain system of 
cosmic forces/ which represents some special modification of the ultimate 
energy. * The life of the organism consists in its power of interchanging 
energy with its environment, — of appropriating by its own action some 
fragment of that pre-existent and limitless Power. We human beings 
exist in the first place in a world of matter, whence we draw the obvious 
sustenance of our bodily functions. 

We exist also in a world of ether ; — that ‘is to say, we are constructed 
to respond to a system of lasvs, — ultimately conti....«?4is, no doubt, with 
the laws of matter, but affording a new, a gcnerali;/ed, a profotinder con- 
cejnion of the Cosmos. So widely different, indeed, is tJiK new aspect of 
things from the old, tliat it is commob to speak of the ether as a ijewly- 
known environment. On this environment -our organic existence depends 
as absolutely as on the material environment, although less obviously. Tn 
ways which we cannot fathom, the ether Is at the foundation of our physical 
being. Perceiving heat, light, electricity, we do but recognise in certain 
conspicuous ways, — as in perceiving the ‘‘ X rays ” we recognise in a way 
less conspicuous, — the pervading influence of etlfcrial vibrations wfiiich in 
range and variety fiir transcend our caiiacity of response. \ 

580. Within, beyond, the world of ether, — as a still profoiinder, still 
more generalised aspect of the Cosmos, — must lie, as I believe, the world 
of spiritual life. That the world of spiritual life does not depend upon 
the existence of the material world I hoUl as now proved by actual 
evidence. That it is in some way continuous with the worjd of ether I 
can well suppose. But for our minds tnere must needs be a ^‘critical 
]>oint ” in any such imagined continuity ; so that the world where life and 
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thought are carried on apart from matter, must certainly rank again as a 
new, a 7 netctherial environment. In giving it this name 1 expressly imply 
only that from our human point of view it lies after or beyond the ether, 
as metaphysic lies after or beyond physics. I say only that what does not 
originate in matter or in ether originates /here ; but I well believe that 
beyond the ether tlicre must be not one stage only, but countless stages 
in the infinity of things. 

Having thus indicated this third great environment on whose pre- 
existent energy I conceive that our organisms do actually draw, I return 
to show the manner in which this hypothesis may be used to explain the 
hypnotic results which I have in this chapter recorded. Those results 
must have brought before the reader with new vividness the ancient un- 
, solved problem of the ultimate source of energy. For what we have in 
eff/icl been doing with the aid of these hypnotic artifices is simply to 
energise Life. What Life does for the organism, in slow imperfect 
fashion, \ve here train it to do a little faster, a little more com2:)letely. 
Tyjpical of Life is its self-adaptive power, its capacity of responding to new 
needs, of righting the organism when it has been in any way injured ; — 
that VIS inedicairix Naiurce which is the inmost secret of the living 
organism. Hyj)notism has shown us thi^ vis 7 ncdicatnx in an unpre- 
cedently definite and controllable form. It has shown us in* this Natura 
— the subliminal self of the self-suggester — an intelligence no longer vague 
and impersonal, but bearing some analogy, some^ direct relation, to that 
which we recognise as our own. 

\VT* have here, in short, a striking picture not only of subliminal intelli- 
gence but of subliminal i)owcr. Of our submerged intelligence enough 
has already been said to make it conceivable that these comidcx thera- 
peutical comma n:ie—sriiouId be thus comprehended \ but whence comes 
the energy 'needful for 60 effectual a response? 

d he word is, of course, o2:>en to immediate objection. It may 

be urgetl that there is here no true increase or illation of energy, but 
merely a translation into some fresh mode of action of energy already 
developed by ordinary material nutrition. Man’s prayer, it is said, implies 
no more energy than his curse , the idiilosophcr’s theorem no more than 
the maniac’s fancy. It is obvious, indeed, that the rai)idity of organic 
metabolism docs not vary in j^roportion to the value of the results ob- 
tained. In fact, the mafiiac’s hurrying anarchic thought is probably more 
destructive v>f tissue than the steady thought of the philosopher. But 
plainly this mere chemical change by no means goes to the root of the 
matter. What T desire for my life is neither slow metabolism nor rapid 
metabolism as sucii, but metabolism guided by intelligent central force to 
useful ends, I k'sire integration of the personality, — intellectual, moral, 
spiritual concentration. This concentration is hard for me to maintain ; I 
feel it to need, even in its lowest degrees, that special effort which we call 
attention ; and I see reason to believe that there are far higher degrees 
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which no voluntary effort of mine can reach. Now no one can say under 
what cycle of forces the energy of this vital effort falls ; and until it be 
resolved into better known forces, I cannot justly be condemned for a 
hypothesis which treats it as an energy sui generis, and seeks for traces of 
its realm of origin and hints as to its possible extent. 

581. In my view, then, each man is essentially a spirit, controlling 
an organism which is itself a complex of lower and smaller lives. The 
spirit’s control is not uniform throughout the organism, nor in all phases 
of organic life. In waking life it* controls mainly the centres of supra- 
liminal thought and feeling, exercising little control over deeper centres, 
which have been educated into a routine sufficient for common needs. 
But in subliminal states — trance and the like — the supraliminal processes 
are inhibited, and the lower organic centres arc retained more directly 
under the spirit’s control. As you get into the profounder i^art of man*s 
being, you get nearer to the source of his human vitality. You get thus 
into a region of essentially greater responsiveness to spiritual appeal than is 
offered by the superficial stratum which has been shaped and hardened 
by external needs into a definite adaptation to the earthly- environment. 
Even thus the caterpillar’s outside integument is fashioned stiffly to suit 
larval requirements ; while, detper in the animal, unseen processes of 
rapid change are going on, in obedience to an impuls^e not derived from 
larval life. 

The ultimate lesson ^>f hypnotic suggestion, especially in*the somnam- 
bulic state, is, therefore, that we thus get, by empirical artifices, at these 
strata of greater plasticity^ — plasticity not to external but to internal forces 
— where the informing spirit controls the organism more immediately, and 
can act on it with greater freedom. 

This conception seems to throw light on a fact iv^'p^f^tedly observed, 
but hitherto hard of explanation. The somnambiilic state seems to be 
the introduction to two j)owers apparently quite disi:ki*^te — the self- 
sanative and the tekxsthetic. The hlgTiest development of sleep thus in- 
volves at once more penetrative bcxlily recuperation, and more inde- 
pendent si:)irilual activity. The spirit -is more powerful either to draw 
metethcrial energy into the organism, or to act in partial independence of 
the organism, d'he cases already cited of “travelling clairvoyance” have, 
in fact, generally occurred during sleep-waking states, originally induced 
for some healing purpose. I take this to mean tlfat the spirit can in such 
states more easily either modify the body, or partially (luii an^l return to 
the body. In other words, it can for the time either pay the body more 
attention, with benefit, or less attention, without injury. I use the word 
attention because, in the imp^ossibility of conceiving how a spirit can affect 
or control an organism, the most fitting term seems to that by which 
we designate our own attempts at concentrating the pcrsonalit^\ I would 
say in crude terms that the soul keeps the body alive l)y attending to it, 
and (as explained in Chapter IV.) can utten*I to central operations more 
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directly than to superficial ones — to the activities of sleep more directly 
than to those of waking. Hence in deep states it can partially withdraw 
attention from the organism and bestow it elsewhere, while remaining 
capable of at once resuming its ordinary attitude towards that organism. 
Bodily death ensues when the soul’s attention is wholly and irrevocably 
withdrawn from the organism, which has become from physical causes 
unfit to act as the exponent of an informing spirit. Life means the main- 
tenance of this attention ; achieved, in this view, by the soul’s absorption 
of energy from the spiritual or meteth^ria*! environment. For if our in- 
dividual spirits and organisms live by dint of this spiritual energy, under- 
lying ^e chemical energy by which organic change is carried on, then we 
must presumably renew and replenish the spiritual energy as continuously 
as the chemical. To keep our chemical energy at work, we live in a warm 
environment, and from time to time take food. By analogy, in order to 
keep the spiritual energy at work, we should live in a spiritual environ- 
ment, and possibly from time to time absorb some special influx of 
spiritual life. 

582. If this be so, there may be a truth — deeper than we can at this 
moment §tay to discuss — in many subjective experiences of poets, 
philosophers, mystics, saints. And if 1,heir sense of inflowing and 
indwelling life indeejJ be true ; — if the subliminal uprushes which renew 
and illumine them are fed in reality from some metctherial environment ; 
— then a similar influence may by analogy exist and be recognisable along 
the whole gamut of psychophysical phenomena ; — not only in the realm 
of high spiritual emotions, but wheresoever ther^ is a quickening and an 
elevation of even our lower organic life. The nascent life of each of us 
is perhaps a fresh drefft, — the continued life is an ever- varying draft, — upon 
the cosmic en©fgy^ In that environing energy — call it by what name we 
will — we live and mo^^e and have our being ; and it may well be that 
certain dispositions of mind, certain phases of personality, may draw in 
for the moment from that energy a*fuller vitalising stream. 

^ On this hypothesis there >^11 be an essential concordance between all 
views — spiritual or materialistic— which ascribe to any direction of 
attention or will any practical effect upon the human organism. 'Fhe 
prayer of faith shall save the sic!:,” says St. James. There is nothing in 
hypnotism but suggestion,” says Bernheim. In my clumsier language 
these two statements (Siting aside a possible telepathic element in St. 
James’ wonts) will be expressible in identical terms. There will be 
effective therapeutical or ethical self-suggestion whenever by any artifice 
subliminal attention to a bodily function or to a moral purpose is carried 
to some unknown pitch of intensity which draws energy from the mete- 
therial world.” * 

583, A. grear practical question remains, to which St. James’ words 
supply a direct, thou , i perhaps an inadequate answer, while Bernheini’s 
words supply no answer at all. 
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What is this saving faith to be, and how is it to be attained? Can we 
find any sure way of touching the spring which moves us so potently, at 
once from without and from within ? Can we propose any form of self- 
suggestion < iTective for all the human race? any controlling thought on 
which all alike can fix that long-sought mountain-moving faith? 

Assuredly no man can extemporise such a faith as this. Whatever 
form it may ultimately take, it must begin as the purification, the intensi- 
fication, of the purest, the intensest beliefs to which human minds have 
yet attained. It must invoke tlie whole strength of all philosophies, of all 
religions ; — not indeed the special arguments or evidence adduced for 
each, which lie outside my present theme, but all the spiritual ent^rgy by 
which in truth they live. And so far as this purpose goes, of drawing 
strength from the unseen, if one faith is true, all faiths are true ; in so far 
at least as human mind can grasp or human i^rayer appropriate the 
unknown metetherial energy, the inscrutable Grace of God. 

The mystery of these extreme phenomena of suggestion is certainly 
not thus fully solved. No more than my predecessors have I been able 
to explain why it is that certain organisms at certain mbments should 
become thus superior to themselves ; — capable of a response so vigorous, 
submissive to a control so profound. But I have set forth a point of view 
which helps ‘towards the subsumption of this mii\pr mystery under a 
mystery of universal scope and world-old experience.. I have placed 
^‘suggestion,’* I think, ih a truer relation to other forms of external suasion 
or internal will than the Nancy School have done. They have spoken as 
though suggestion w’ere comparable with supraliminal suasion, supraliminal 
endeavour. I have tried to show that its rjeal efficacy lies among sub- 
liminal processes ; — as an empirical facilitation of our absorption of 
spiritual energy or acquisition of directive force ird'fiT* a nietetherial 
environment. Large and assumptive as this definition may seem to be, it 
is not too wide for nascent phenomena which already include mind-cure 
and the miracles of Lourdes as well as ordinary hypnotic practice. * And 
it suggests — what narrower definitions have not yet suggested — tiie 
possibility of a world-wide faith, or s^t of the human spirit, which may 
make for an ever more potent mastery over organic hindrance and 
physical ill. Let the great currents of belief run gradually into a deeper 
channel. I^et men realise that their most comprehensive duty, in this or 
other worlds, is intensity of spiritual life ; nay, that their own spirits are 
co-operative elements in the cosmic evolution, are part and parcel of the 
ultimate vitalising Power. 
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* 600 . We have now reached a central node in our complex argument. 
Several lines of evidence, already pursued, converge here to form the 
starting-point for a new departure. Our view of the subliminal self 
must pass in this chapter through a profound transition. The glimpses 
which we have till now obtained of it have shown it as something in- 
cidental, subordinate, fragmentary. But henceforth it will gradually 
assume the character of something i)ersistent, principal, unitary; appear- 
ing at last as the deei:)cst and most permanent representative pf man’s 
true being. 

Let us consider what the >^uccessive stages of our realisation of this 
submerged consciousness have thus far taught us. 

First of all, in (Chapter JJ., we realised that secondary streams of 
consciousness and memory, separate from the ordinary supraliminal 
stream, arc in certain cases developed, and may even become permanent, 
thus either alt^lfimUng with the original stream of memory or supplanting 
it altogether. Yet in ^ost cases the uprush of these subterranean streams, 
the upheaval *of these submerged, strata, seemed merely disintegrative 
phenomena ; seemed rather to reveal the incoherent elements from 
\^hich human personality has been thus far unified than to suggest 
hope of its still closer unity, its still further concentration. 

In the next Chapter (HI.) we approached the subject from a different 
side. AVithout entering on any cases obviously abnormal, we traced 
the uprushes of the sul^jjiminal faculty which occur, helpfully and sanely, 
in the course of ordinary thought and life. We saw that there lay hidden 
beneath th<f threshold a concentrative or imaginative power more vivid 
than that with which we habitually deal, d'he “ inspirations of genius ” 
which seem to spring full-armed into our ken from the depths of our 
being must count as a form of subliminal faculty, when that is otherwise 
established, altliough no theory of such foculty could be based solely 
upon mental p:(.>^^ucts so dost ■ y interwoven with supraliminal or voluntary 
thinking. 

In the next foliov. ng Chapter (IV.) we traced the varieties of subliminal 
* 220 
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action in that alternating phase ^of our personality which may be said 
to lie wliolly beneath the threshold of waking consciousness. 

We found that the state of sleep reproduced and varied the subliminal 
phenomena observed in waking hours. The pictures and utterances of 
some dreams^ presenting themselves without our conscious elaboration, 
resemble confused fragments of the inspiration of genius. Pushed some- 
what further, becoming more intense and more separate from waking 
life, dreams turn into somnambulis?ns (discussed in Chapter V.), and thus 
may develop into veritable fissiona of personality. 

For the most part, dream introduces us only to incoherent thought, 
somnambulism only to irrational action. Yet from time to time we 
have found in dreams indications of a memory which surpasses Vaking 
memory ; nay, which even implies that something within us has exercised 
in waking hours a perception more minute and comprehensive than 
our supraliminal consciousness ever knew. During various forms of 
sleep itself, moreover, something of unusual faculty seems to be exercised ; 
mathematical or philological ingenuity may surpass its waking level ; 
the senses may show a delicacy of which we had not^ judged them 
capable. And in the background of all this we catch glimpses of still 
higher foculty ; of those supeyiormal powers of telepathy and*teloesthesia 
on whose existence our belief in a unitary Self must ultimately be so 
largely •based. * 

Beneath the apparent blankness of sleep, many changciv both x^hysical 
and x')sychical, may occur unnoted, for evil or for good. On the de- 
generative side sleep passes into coma, and somivinibulisms merge into 
hysteria ; and at many points our description of sleep indicates the 
nearness of those morbid dissociations ali'eady described. But sleex) 
and sleep-waking states may be developed on the pthcr, the evolutive 
side as well. The subliminal self appears to exercise in sleep an increased 
control, and to be able to carry thereby the physical organism into higher 
vitality, the mind into readier communication, by supernormal methods, 
with other minds, and into scenes beyond, the range of sense. Inciden- 
tally we perceive a new development of multiplex personality ; a ntw 
power of alternating or combining streams of memory, of changing for 
a time or permanently the character and the will. 

Our last Chapter (V.) was dcvotctl to this hypnotic concentration and 
expansion of human faculty, I briefly detailed the empirical artifices 
employed to give effect to self-suggestion, and reviewed, the results, 
esj^ecially the intellectual and moral results, to which that se"lf- suggestion 
ultimately leads. And here more than ever, — both in hypnotic pheno- 
mena and in the analogous cases of spontaneous somnambulism described 
in the same chapter, — we perceived elements of new supernormal faculty 
mingling with heightened hiculty of familiar tyx)es. 

Each, then, of these several lines of inquiry has led* us, through 
widely varying phenomena, in substantially the same direction. From 
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every side we have indications of so^nething complex and obscure in 
the structure of human personality ; of something transcending sensory 
experience in the reserves of human faculty. 

601 . AVe have come to a point where we need some further colligating 
generalisation ; some conception under which these scattered phenomena 
may be gathered and exhibited in their true kinship. 

Some steps at least towards such a generalisation the evidence to 
be presented in these next chapters may allow us to take. Considering 
together, under the heading of sensory arrd motor automatism, the whole 
range of that subliminal action of which we have as yet discussed frag- 
ments only, we shall gradually come to see that its distinctive faculty 
of telc^pathy or telajsthesia is in fact an introduction into a realm where 
the limitations of organic life can no longer be assumed to persist. 
Considering, again, the evidence which shows that that portion of the 
personality which exercises these powers during our earthly existence 
does actually continue to exercise them after our bodily decay, 7t>e shall 
recognise a relation — obscure but indisputable — betwecfi the subliminal and 
the surowini^' self, 

I begin, then, with my definition of aufo7natism, as the widest term 
under wbidh to include the range of subliminal emergences into ordinary 
life. Different classes of those uprushes have already re 9 eived special 
names. The turbulc^it uprush and downdraught of hysteria ; the helpful 
uprushes of g<sniils, co-operating with supraliminal^ thought ; the profound 
and recuperative changes which follow on hypnotic suggestion ; these 
have been described under their separate headings. But the main mass 
of subliminal manifestations remains undescribbd. 1 have dealt little 
with veridical hallucutationsr, not at all with automatic writing, nor with 
the utterances of sp ontaneous trance. The products of inner vision or 
inner audkion externalised into quasi-percepts, — these form what I term 
sensory automc\pisms. The messages conveyed by movement of limbs 
or hand or tongue, initiated by an inner motor impulse beyond the 
conscious will — these are what, 1 term motor automatisms. And I claim 
th&t when all these are surveyed together their essential analogy will be 
recognised beneath much diversity of form. They will be seen to be 
messages from the subliminal to the supraliminal self; endeavours — 
conscious or unconscious — of submerged tracts of our personality to 
present to ordinary waking thought fragments of a knowledge which no 
ordinary waking thought could attain. 

602 . And since it is plain that the point of view here taken is one 
unfamiliar to psychologists — and indeed that the distinction here insisted 
on would ha e seemed till recently qui^e unmeaning — I must dwell a 
little longer on tjie relation which I conceive tb exist between intellectual 
life above and below the conscious threshold. By ordinary psychology, 
supraliminal * life is accepted as representing the normal or substantive 
personality, of winch subliminal life is the semi-conscious substratum, or 
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half-illuminated fringe, or the mfcrbid excrescence. I, on the other 
hand, regard supraliminal life merely as a privileged case of personality ; 
a special phase of our personality, which is easiest for us to study, 
because it is simplified for us by our ready consciousness of what is 
going on in it ; yet which is by no means necessarily either central or 
prepotent, could we see our whole being in comprehensive view. 

Now if we thus regard the whole supraliminal personality as a special 
case of something much more extensive, it follows that we must similarly 
regard all human faculty, and* ea^ch sense severally, as mere special or 
privileged cases of some more general power. 

All human terrene faculty will be in this view simply a selection 
from faculty existing in the metethcrial world ; such part of that ante- 
cedent, even if not individualised, faculty as may be expressible through 
each several human organism. 

Each of our special senses, therefore, may be conceived as straining 
towards development of a wider kind than earthly experience has as yet 
allowed. And each special sense is both an internal and an external 
sense ; involves a tract of the brain, of unknown capacity, as well as 
an end-organ, whose capacity is more nearly measurable. The relation 
of this internal, mental, mineVs-eye vision to non-sensory psychological 
perception oi^ the one hand, and to ocular vision on the other hand, is 
exactly •one of the points on which some profoundet observation will be 
seen to be Jiecessary. Qne must at least speak of “ mind’s eye ” perception 
in these sensory terms, if one is to discuss it at all. 

But ordinary experience at any rate assumes th.^jt the end-organ alone 
can acquire fresh information, and that the central tract can but combine 
this new information with information already sent .in to it. This must 
plainly be the case, for instance, with optical or acoustic knowledge ; — 
with such knowledge as is borne on waves of ether or of air, and is 
caught by a terminal apparatus, evolved for the purpos(^ But observe 
that it is by no means necessary thc»t all seeing and all hearing should 
be through eye or ear. . 

d'hc vision of our dreams — to keep^ to vision alone for greater simpli- 
city — is non-optical vision. It is usually generated in the central brain, 
not sent up thither from an excited natina. Optical laws can only by a 
stretch of terms be said to apply to it at all. 

This fact is commonly held to be unimportant, because dream- 
vision itself is commonly held to be worthless ; achieving nothing more 
than a mere rifacimento of the knowledge gained by day. 

From our present point of view, however, we have no right to make 
any such assumption. VVe cannot possibly say a priori by what means, 
or from what quarters, knowledge may con.e to the, subliminal self. 
That must be purely a matter for observation and experiment. 

What we are bound to do is to generalise our conception of vision 
as far as possible, — no longer confining d to the definite phenomenon 
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of retinal or optical vision, — and thu^to find out by actual inquiry, what 
sort of messages are brought to us by each form of vision which this 
enlarged conception contains. 

There is a point, as all know, where vision differentiates itself from 
various indefinite forms of perception. There is a point, as I shall 
claim, where vision merges again into perception not less definite but 
more general than sight itself. 

Between this inferior and this superior limit two main streams of 
vision may be discerned — the external .and the internal, the optical 
and the mental, of which the one is almost wholly supraliminal, the 
other largely subliminal. Let us attempt some rough conspectus, which 
may show something of the relation in which central and peripheral 
vision stand to each other. 

603. We start from a region below the specialisation of visual 
faculty. The study of the successive dermal and nervous modifications 
which have led up to that faculty belongs to Biology, and all that our 
argument needs here is to point out that the very fact that this faculty 
has been developed in a germ, animated by metetherial life, indicates 
that some perceptivity from which sight could take its origin pre-existed 
in the originating, the unseen world. 7’he germ was so constructed 

iniiio that it could develop in this and in other ways^: whether we 
assume that each j^pecific modifiability existed (and might ha^/e been 
discerned in ,the germ by an all-wise spectator), from the first, or that 
only a ground-plan existed, to which, in successive generations, fresh 
elements of determiriation and precision were added from the world of 
Life. We know vaguely how vision differentiated itself peripherally, 
with the growing sensibility of the pigment-spot to light and shadow. 
But there mu st h ave been a cerebral differentiation also, and also a 
psychological differentiation, namely, a gradual shaping of a distinct 
feeling from ojascure feelings, whose history we cannot recover. 

Yet I believe that we have stilh persistent in our brain-structure some 
dim vestige of the transition, from that early undifferentiated continuous 
sensitivity to our existing specialisation of sense. Probably in all of us, 
though in some men much more distinctly than in others, there exist 
certain syn(ZsthesicE or concomitances of sense-impression, which are at 
any rate not dependent on any recognisable link of association. A second 
sense sometimes reacts ^automatically to a .stimulus which seems fitted to 
excite a single sense alone. I do not merely mean that the dog’s bark 
calls up the* look of the dog, while his look suggests his bark; that is an 
association formed by the mere experience of life. Ihit for a true synjes- 
thetic or scund-seer,” — to take the commonest form of these central 
repercussions ot sensory shock, — there is a connection between sight and 
sound which is instinctive, complex, and yet for our intelligence altogether 
arbitrary. In some cases, indeed, these chromatisms can be watched in 
development, if not in origination, and may be referred to some odid 
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chance of fanciful association. Bfit this first group of cases of sound- 
seeing melts into a second, where the chromatisms seem to be determined 
before birth, and to have preceded conscious mentation, in all their 
meaningless precision of correspondence, between, say, a particular note 
played on th piano and a particular tint of apple-green. The specimens 
given in 603 A and B will show something of this irrational complexity. 
My present point is that these synsesthesioe stand on the dividing line 
between percepts externally and internally originated. These irradiations 
of sensitivity, sometimes, as I haive*said, apparently congenital, cannot, on 
the one hand, be called a purely mental phenomenon. Nor again can 
they be definitely classed under external vision ; since they do sometimes 
follow upon a mental process of association. It seems safer to term* them 
e7itencephalic, on the analogy of entoptic, since they seem to be due to 
something in brain-structure, much as entoptic percepts are due to some- 
thing in the structure of the eye. 

604. I will, then, start with the synaesthesioe as the most generalised 

form of inward i^erception, and will pass on to other classes which 
ajiproach more nearly to ordinary external vision. • 

From these entencephalic photisms we seem to proceed by an easy 
transition to the most inward form of unmistakable entoptic vision — 
which is therefore the most inward form of all external vision — the flash of 
light consequent on electrisation of the optic nerve. I^cxt on our outward 
road we may place the pjiosphenes caused by pressure on tl^e optic nerve 
or irritation of the retina. Next Purkinje’s figures, or shadows cast by the 
blood-vessels of the middle layer upon the bacillary# layer of the retina. 
Then r?tusccc voliiantes^ 0 / shadows cast by moles in the vitreous humour 
upon the fibrous layer of the retina. 

605. Midway, again, between entoptic and ordinary ^^vrernal vision we 

may place after-images ; which, although themselves,perceptible*with shut 
eyes, presuppose a previous retinal stimulation from without^ — forming, in 
fact, the entoptic sequelce of ordinary external vision. ^ 

606. Next comes our ordinary vision of the external world — and this, 
again, is pushed to its highest degree of externality by the employment ot 
artificial aids to sight. He who gazes through a telescope at the stars 
has mechanically improved his end-organs to the furthest point now pos- 
sible to man. 

607. And now, standing once more upon ournvatershed of entence- 
phalic vision, let us trace the advancing capacities of internal vif^ion. The 
forms of vision now to be considered are virtually independent of the eye ; 
they can persist, that is to say, after the destruction of the eye, if only the 
eye has worked for a few years, so as to give visual education to the brain. 
We do not, in fact, fully knov^ the limits of this independence, which can 
only be learnt by a fuller examination of intelligent blind persons than has 
yet been made. Nor can we say with certainty how far in a seeing person 
the eye is in its turn influenced by the brain. I shall avoid postulating 
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any retropulsive current ” from brair! to retina, just as I have avoided 
any expression more specific than ‘‘ the brain ” to indicate the primary 
seat of sight. The arrangement here presented, as already explained, is a 
psychological one, and can be set forth without trespassing on contro- 
verted physiological ground. 

We may take 7nemory-i mages as the simplest type of internal vision* 
These images, as commonly understood, introduce us to no fresh know- 
ledge ; they preserve the knowledge gained by conscious gaze upon the 
outer world. In their simplest spontane©us form they are the cerebral 
sequeloe of external vision, just as after-images are its entopiic sequelae. 
And we find that in some cases these two classes of vision are confounded 
(see db7A). But we see that into the cerebral storage of impressions one 
element habitually enters which is totally absent from the mere retinal 
sVDrage, namely, a psychical element — a rearrangement or generalisation 
of the impressions retinally received. 

608 . Next we come to a common class of memory-images, in which the 
subliminal rearrangement is particularly marked. I speak of dreams — 
which lead us on in two directions from memory-images ; — in the direc- 
tion of imaginatiori-imagesy and in the direction of hallucinations. Certain 
individual dreams, indeed, of rare types# point also in other directions 
which later on we shall have to follow. But dreams as a <ilass consist of 
confused memory-images, reaching a kind of low hallucinatory intensity, 
a glow, so to say* sufficient to be perceptible in darkness. 

609 . I will give the name of imagination-images to those conscious re- 
combinations of our •store of visual imagery which we compose either for 
our mere enjoyment, as waiting dreams,’* or as* artifices to help us to the 
better understanding of fac^s of nature confusedly discerned. Such, for 
instance, are ixaagined geometrical diagrams ; and Watt, lying in bed in a 
dark roonf and conceiving the steam-engine, illustrates the utmost limit to 
which voluntary jnternal visualisation can go. 

^0. Here at any rate the cdmraonly admitted category of stages of 
inward vision will close. Thus far and no farther the brain’s capacity for 
presenting visual images can be pushed on under the guidance of the con- 
scious will of man. It is now my business to show, on the contrary, that 
we have here reached a mere intermediate point in the development of 
internal vision. These imagination-images, valuable as they are, are 
merely attempts to cdbtrol supraliminally a form of vision which — as 
spontaneoi^*? memory-images have already shown us — is predominantly 
subliminal. The memory-images welled up from a just-submerged 
stratum ; we must now consider what other images also well upward from 
the same hidden source. 

To begin \wth, it is by no means certain that some of Watt’s images 
of steam-eqgines d'd not well up from that source, — did not emerge ready- 
made into the s;.prahrniual mind while it rested in that merely expectant 
state which forms gen rally a great part of invention. We have seen in 
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Chapter III. that there is reason *to believe in such a conveyance in the 
much inferior mental processes of calculating boys, &c., and also in the 
mental processes of the painter. In short, without pretending to judge of 
the propor^'on of voluntary to involuntary imagery in each several creative 
mind, we must undoubtedly rank the spontaneously emergent visual 
images of genius as a furtlier stage of internal vision. 

And now we have reached, by a triple road, the verge of a most im- 
portant development of inward vision — namely, that vast range of pheno- 
mena which we call hallucinaiiorh^ Each of our last three classes had led 
up to hallucination in a di/ferent way. Drea?us actually are hallucinations ; 
but they are usually hallucinations of low intensity ; and are only rarely 
capable of maintaining themselves for a few seconds (as hypnbpompic 
illusions) when the dreamer wakes to the stimuli of the material world.^ 
lma^ination-ima<^es may be carried to a hallucinatory pitch by gpod 
visualisers (see 610 A). And the inspiratio7is of genius — RaphaePs San 
Sisto is the classical instance — may present themselves in hallucinatory 
vividness to the astonished artist. 

611. A hallucination, one may say boldly, is in fact hyperesthesia ; 
and generally a central hyperresthesia. That is to say, the hallucination is 
in some cases due indirectly V> peripheral stimulation ; but often also it is 
the result of a stimulus to mind’s-eye vision,” which sweeps the idea 
onwards into visual form, regardless of ordinary checks. It is a familiar 
remark, indeed, that ^^ach idea, according as its motor. or its sensory 
elements predominate, is either a nascent movement or a nascent hallu- 
cination. We cannot possibly tell beforehand wl^t kind of stimulus, — 
healthful or harmful, refnforcement of energy or mere breakdown of inhi- 
bition, — will carry on this nascency into ’actual, birth. Mind’s-eye 
vision,” like retinal vision, has a habitual limit, in each case presumably 
determined by natural selection or otherwise as tl^e limit most convenient 
for the race, considering the resources of the organisin.. In some indi- 
viduals, however, these average limits* are greatly overpassed, with or with- 
out resultant advantage. Exceptional keenness of ocular vision, useless 
to most men, may help the astronomer; exce]jtional power of im/ard 
visualisation, to most men a mere curiosity, may singularly help (as in an 
instance to which I have often alluded) the pourtrayers from memory of 
Hying birds. 

Here, then, is a comprehensive and reasonable way of regarding these 
multifarious hallucinations or sensory automatisms. They are phenomena 
of central or cerebral hyperaesthesia — phenomena which must neither be 
feared nor ignored, but rather controlled and interpreted. Nor will that 
interpretation be an easy matter. The interpretation of the symbols by 
which the retina represents the external world has beei> whether for the 
race or for the individual, no short or simple process. Yet ^ocular vision 
is in my view a simple, easy, privileged case of vision generally ; and the 
symbols which represent our internal percepts of an immaterial world are 
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likely to be far more complex than afxy impressions from the material 
world on the retina. 

All inward visions are like symbols abridged from a picture-alphabet. 
In order to understand any one class of hallucinations, we ought to have 
all classes before us. At the lower limit of the series, indeed, the analysis 
of the physician should precede that of the psychologist. We already 
know to some extent, and may hope soon to know more accurately, what 
sensory disturbance corresponds to what nervous lesion. Yet these violent 
disturbances of inward perception — the snakes of the drunkard, the scarlet 
fire of the epileptic, the jeering voices of the paranoiac — these are perhaps 
of too gross a kind to afford more than a kind of neurological introduction 
to the subtler points which arise when hallucination is unaccompanied by 
^ any observable defect or malady. 

^It is, indeed, obvious enough that the more idiognomonic the hallu- 
cination is, the more isolated from any other disturbance of normality, the 
greater will be its psychological interest, apparently spo?itaneous 

modification of central percepts — what phenomenon could promise to take 
us deeper into the mystery of the mind ? 

612. Yet until quite recently — until, in short, Edmund Gurney took 
up the inquiry in 1882 — this wide, important subject was treated, even in 
serious text-books, in a superficial and perfunctory way. Few statistics 
were collected; hardly anything was really known; rather there was a 
facile assumption’ that all hallucinations or sen^^ory automatisms ?nust 
somehow be due to physical malady, even when there was no evidence 
whatever for such a oonnection. £ must refer my readers to Gurney’s 
r< 5 sum^ in his chapter on ‘‘ Hallucinations ” in Plihntasms of the Living, if 
they would realise the. gradual confused fashion in which men’s minds had 
been jirepared f^r the wider view soon to be opened, largely by Gurney’s 
own statistK:al and angilytical work. The wide collection of first-hand 
experiences of %ensory automatisms of every kind which he initiated, and 
which ^the S.P.R. ‘‘Census of Hallucinations ” continued after his death 
(see 612 A) has for the first tinve made it possible to treat these phenomena 
wi?h some surety of hand. 

The results of these inquiries show that a great number of sensory 
automatisms occur among sane anti healthy persons, and that for many of 
these we can at present offer no explanation whatever. For some of them, 
however, we can offer a Wnd of explanation, or at least an indication of a 
probable determining cause, whose mode of working remains wholly 
obscure. 

Thus, in son.e few instances, although there is no disturbance of health, 
there seems to be a predisposition to the externalisation of figures or 
sounds. Since tiris in no way interferes with comfort, we must simply 
class it as an^ idiosyj)cratic central hyperaesthesia — much like the tendency 
to extremely vivid drecims, which by no means always implies a poor 
quality of sleep. 
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In a few instances, again, we* can trace moral predisposing causes — 
expectation, grief, anxiety. 

These causes, however, turn out to be much less often effective than 
might have been expected from the popular readiness to invoke them. 
In two ways especially the weakness of this predisposing cause is impressed 
upon us. In the first place, the bulk of our percipients experience their 
hallucinations at ordinary unexciting moments ; traversing their more 
anxious crises without any such phenomenon. In the second place, those 
of our percipients whose hallhcifiation is in fact more or less coincident 
with some distressing external event, seldom seem to have been predis- 
posed to the hallucination by a knowledge of the event. For the event 
was generally unknown to them when the corresponding hallucination 
occurred. 

613 . This last remark, it will be seen, introduces us to the most 
interesting and important group of percipients and of percepts ; the per- 
cipients whose gift constitutes a fresh fiiculty rather than a degeneration ; 
the percepts which are veridical — which are (as we shall see cause to infer) 
in some way generated by some event outside the percipient’s mind, so 
that their correspondence with that event conveys some new fiict, in how- 
ever obscure a form. It if this group, of course, which gives high 
importance to the whole inquiry; which makes the study of inward vision 
no mefe curiosity, but rather the opening of an inlet into forms of know- 
ledge to which we can <issign no bound. 

Now these telepathic hallucinations will introduce us to very varying 
forms of inward vision.^ It will be well to begin their study by recalling 
and somewhat expanding the thesis already advanced : that man's ocular 
vision is but a special or privileged case of visual power, of which power 
his inner vision affords a more extensive exami)le. 

Ocular vision is the i')erception of material obj«cts, in accordance with 
optical laws, from a definite point in sj^ace. Our review 3f hallucinations 
l:jas already removed two of these limitations. If I see a hallucinatory 
figure — and figures seen in dreams come Ui*ider this category — I see soijie- 
thing which is not a material object, and I see it in a manner not deter- 
mined by optical laws. A dream -figure may indeed seem to conform to 
optical laws; but that will be the result of self-suggestion, or of organised 
memories, and will vary according to the dreamer’s visualising power. 
While a portrait-painter may see a face in dreanf which he can paint from 
memory when he wakes, the ordinary mail’s dream- percept ^^ill be vague, 
shifting, and imrememberable. 

Similarly, if I see a subjective hallucinatory figure out in the room,” 
its aspect is not determined by optical law's (it may even seem to stand 
l^ehind the observer, or otherwise outside his visual field^ but it wall more 
or less conform — by my mere self-suggestion, if by nothing el^e — to optical 
laws ; and, moreover, it will still seem to be seen from a fixed point in 
space, namely, from the stationary obsen^^r’s eyes or brain. 
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All this seems fairly plain, so long as we are admittedly dealing with 
hallucinatory figures whose origin must be in the percipient’s own mind. 
But so soon as we come to quasi-percepts which we believe to exist or to 
originate somewhere outside the percipient’s mind, our difficulties come 
thick and fast. 

If there be some external origin for our inward vision (which thereby 
becomes veridicaf) we must not any longer assume that all veridical inward 
vision starts or is exercised from the same point. If it gets hold of facts 
(veridical impressions or pictures, not m^re Subjective fancies), we cannot 
be sure d priori whether it somehow goes to find the facts, or the facts 
come to^ find it. Again, we cannot any longer take for granted that it will 
be cognisant only of phantasmal or immaterial percepts. If it can get at 
♦phantasmal percepts outside the organism, may it not get at vtaferiaJ 
percepts also? May it not see distant houses, as well as the images of 
distant souls? 

The theoretical possibilities fall under four heads : — 

(1) One may see material objects from the fixed point where one’s 
body stands. This is ordinary optical vision. 

(2) One ^may see immaterial apparitions from a fixed point. This is 
the case with some dreams, with pufely subjective hallucinations, 
and with some veridical hallucinations — as crystal-visi<?ns. 

(3) One may see material objects, as though by ^M)ilocation,” Yrom a 
point apparently remote from one’s body.* d'his would be what 
used to be called travelling clairvoyance,” or what I have spoken 
of as psychical excursion^ involving some kind of perception as from 
a new standpoint, which perception may or may not include 
material objects in its purview. 

(4) One may see phantasmal pictures from a point apparently remote 
from*one's body# This last possibility follows necessarily upon the 
rest. If^lii^re be immaterial apparitions at all, and if one’s point of 
jabservation can move, one m^y see visions or symbolical pictures, 

^ as though by ‘‘ bilocatic«i,” from a point apparently remote from 
one’s i^hysical frame. 

614 . Hazardous as these speculations may seem, they nevertheless 
represent an attempt to get our notions of supersensory things as near 
down to our notions of sensory things as we fairly can. 

I deliberately adopt th^ language which the percipient’s own conscious- 
ness dictates ^4s to ‘‘travelling clairvoyance” and the like; and this fo* 
two reasons. In the first place, as will be seen as we proceed, I think 
that this phraseology approximates as nearly as is now possible to a truth 
which we cannot hope to render in any adequate way ; and in the second 
place, I cannot discover any other form of words which would in reality 
carry greater , pi ilos.yphic authority, or involve a conception in itself 
more definite or reason vble than that which I adopt. Any attempt to 
deal with these : pirituai phenomena as realities — as phenomena capable 
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of correlation with the material phAiomena which we know — does at once 
and inevitably demonstrate the uselessness for such a purpose of ordinary 
metaphysical terminology. Whatever may be our ultimate conception of 
an ideal wor . I, we must not for the present attempt to start from any 
standpoint too far removed from the spatial and temporal existence which 
alone we know. 

We cannot, however, use these terms of ‘travelling clairvoyance,” 
“psychical invasion,” and the like, without making some suggestion 
towards an intermediate conception of space — something between space 
as we know it in the material world and space as we imagine it to dis- 
appear in the ideal world — which may enable the reader to grasj) with 
less confusion the discussions which follow. Telepathy is a conception 
intermediate between the apparent isolation of minds here communicating • 
only as a rule through material organs, and the ultimate conception of the 
unity of all mind. And similarly the conception which I am about to 
jiropose, of a recognition of space without our concomitant subjection to 
laws of matter, is strictly intermediate between man’s incarnate condition 
and the condition of exemption from our present forms* of thought to 
which we may imagine him ultimately to attain. I may go further and 
say that the general drift of aH our evidence makes for the thesis of con- 
iinuity in cosmic phenomena. We have no right ^ to assume that our 
physical* death is a unique crisis in our history ; nor, again, if our soul 
survives, that death involves more of change in the soul’s perceptions than 
we can plainly infer that it must involve. We perceive that the material 
body is destroyed; and ^ we may therefore infer thnt there is no further 
friction or inertia to overcome. We perceive that the sense-organs perish 
with the body ; and we may therefore infer *that there are new forms of 
perceptivity. But we cannot possibly infer a priori that all recognition of 
space must needs disappear with the disappearance i>f the particular bodily 
sensations by means of which our conception of space has l^en developed. 
Under new conditions, involving the absence of various limitations jwhich 
now bind us, there may even be a clearei* and completer perception of 
space than is at present possible to us. AVe can at least imagine that 
a spirit should be essentially independent of space, but yet capable of 
rreoy^nisiny^ space, not only while yet confined by the material body, but in 
such action as he may take when partially and temporarily, or wholly 
and jicrmanently, delivered from the body’s constraint. 

615. Provisionally admitting this view, I;‘t us considcf* what range 
we are now led to assign to inner vision, when it is no longer merely 
subjective but veridical ; bringing news to the percipient of actual fiict 
outside his own organism. ^ 

We infer that it may represent to us (i) material * objects ; or (2) 
symbols of immaterial things ; (3) in ways not necessarily accordant with 
optical laws ; and (4) from a point of view not necessarily located within 
the organism. I will take an illustration from a case which' will later on 
be quoted in detail (666 C). * 
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A Mrs. Wilmot has a vision of h^r husband in a cabin in a distant 
steamer. Besides her husband, she sees in the cabin a stranger (who 
was in fact present there), with certain material details. Now here I 
should say that Mrs. VVilmot’s inner vision discerned material objects, 
from a point of view outside her own organism. But, on the other 
hand, although the perception came to her in visual terms, I do not 
suppose that it was really optical^ that it came through the eye. 

Mrs. Wilmot might believe, say, that her husband’s head concealed 
from her some part of the berth in whioli he lay ; but this would not 
mean a real optical concealment, but only a special direction of her 
attention, guided by preconceived notions of what would be optically 
visible* from a given point. 

As we proceed further we shall see, I think, in many ways how 
needful is this excursive theory to explain many telepathic and all 
telaesthetic experiences ; many, I mean, of the cases where two minds 
are in communication, and all the cases where the percipient learns 
material facts (as words in a book, mottoes in a nutshell, see 573 E, &c.) 
with which no other known mind is concerned. 

Another most important corollary of this excursive theory must 
just be mentioned here. If there be spijitual excursion to a particular 
point of space, it is conceivable that this should involve, not only the 
migrant spirit’s pere'eption from that point, but also percei)tion*’ of that 
point by persons' materially present near it. That point may become 
a phayitasmogenetic centre, as well as a centre of outlook. In plain words, 
if A has spiritually inyaded B’s room, and there sees B, B on his part 
may see A symbolically standing there ; and C and D if present may 
see A as well. . • 

This hint, here thrown out as an additional argument for the 
excursive theory, will^ fall to be developed later on. For the present 
we must confine our attention to our immediate subject ; the range of 
man’s inner vision, and the means which he must take to understand, 
to foster, and to control it. » 

• 616. The word control implies repression as well as guidance ; 
and we have seen that there is in fact a class of inner visions where 
mere repression is needed. The hallucinatory delirium, indeed, of 
the drunkard or the maniac — the most disintegrated output of inner 
vision — can seldom be tzhecked while the brain remains poisoned and 
unsound. But it is a noteworthy fact that such degenerative hallucina- 
tions as are at all curable are much more often curable by hypnotic 
suggestion than in any other way. The same kind of influence which 
generates harmless hallucinations can destroy harmful ones. That 
extension of power over submerged strata 6f the patient’s mind, that 
ability to touch a deep-seated spring, which at first seemed a mere 
scientific curiosity, is found to have a novel practical use. 

This is the first an' > simplest step in the control of inner vision. 
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617 . The next step is one to^ which, as the reader of my chapter 
on hypnotism already knows, I attribute an importance much greater 
than is generally accorded to it. I refer to the hypnotiser’s power 
not only of c ntrolling but of inducing hallucinations in his subject. 

These I have already described in some detail. I have noticed 
the facility of their production, their harmlessness, the advance which 
they show on ordinary imaginative power. Let us now consider them 
in relation to a wider field ; as the outcome of central sensory stimula- 
tion — as the result of an empirical* effort to guide and quicken the inner 
vision. 

It is at once clear that the explanation of induced hypnotic hallucina- 
tions which is offered in ordinary handbooks is quite insufficient. As I 
have already said (in 544), the evocation of hallucinations is commonly 
spoken of as a mere example of the subject’s obedience to the hypnotises. 

I tell my subject to raise his arm, and he raises it ; [ tell him to see a 
tiger in the room, and he sees one accordingly.” But manifestly these two 
incidents are not on the same level, and only appear to be so through a 
certain laxity of language. The usage of sjieech allows me to say, “ I will 
make my subject lift his arm,” although I am of course unable to affect 
the motor centres in his brain which start that motion. But it is so easy 
for a man to bft his arm that my speech takes that familiar power for 
granted, •and notes only his readiness to lift it when I tell him — the 
hypnotic complaisance jvhich prompts him to obey me 'if I suggest 
this trivial action. But when I say, I will make him see a tiger,” I 
take for granted a power on his part which is not familiar, which I have no 
longer a right to assume.* For under ordinary circumstances my subject 
simply cannot see a tiger at will ; nor can I affect the visual centres 
which might enable him to do so. All that I can ask him to do, 
tlierefore, is to choose this particular way of irwLlicating tlfat in his 
hypnotic condition he has become able to stimulate his, central sensory 
tracts more powerfully than ever beforb. In his hypnotic complaisance 
he adopts my suggestion ; he makes it a •self-suggestion ; he uses hi^ 
newly developed faculty in the trivial manner which I desire. It is 
not my command, but his faculty, that is tne kernel of the whole matter. 
Of what kind precisely, then, is the new capacity here involved? 

Our discussion of hypnotism in the last chapter reviewed hypnotic 
increases of faculty of various kinds. First of 311 came that increase 
of profound organic faculty, of the vigour of tlu* nutritive sys^Jem, \vhich 
lies at the base of psycho-therapeutics. Then came increase of sensi- 
bility to external stimuli ; hypnotic hyp^ioesthesia, or quickening of 
sight, hearing, taste, and smell ; apparently capable of being pushed to 
an unknown degree. Then* came a group of extensionj? of fficulty to 
which I gave the general name of hetenesthesier. These were perceptions 
or discriminations of a novel kind ; as of magnetic fields, or of the 
contact of specific metals. We could not, of course, determine whether 
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these were stimulations of peripheral* or of central sensibility : whether 
the end-organs transmitted a message from the outer world in novel 
terms, or whether the brain applied to a familiar message a novel delicacy 
of interpretation. 

We then passed on to those exaltations of faculty which were 

definitely central, and which were no longer sensory, but affected rather 
the intellect or the moral sense. But in making this transition I passed 
quickly over a wide range of possible stimulations to faculty — such 
stimulations, namely, as might be a^^pWed to ceiitral sensory tracts ; 

quickening the imagination,” as we say, and giving to images centrally 
initiated something more of that vividness to which only images from 
the external world can getierally attain. 

To this class of stimuli it is that our study of hallucinations now 
beings us back. And in another way these hallucinations connect 
themselves with an already traversed range of phenomena. The 
hallucinations with which we shall care to deal are not mere crude 
externalisations of some interior commotion, such as the flash of light 
with which the optic tracts respond to a blow on the head. They are 
in most pases elaborate products — complex images which must have 

needed intelligence to fashion them — «lthough the process of their 
fashioning is hiddeq from our view. In this respect they resemble the 
inspirations of genius. For here we find again just what we *iouiid in 
those inspirations — the uprush of a complex iii^tcllcctual product, pre- 
formed beneath the threshold, and projected ready-made into ordinary 
consciousness. The •uprushing stream of intelligence, indeed, in the 
man of genius flowed habitually in conformity with the superficial stream. 
Only rarely does th(? great* conception intrude itself upon him with such 
vigour and such untimeliness as to bring confusion and incoherence 
into his o*rdinary lifoi But in the case of these induced hallucinations 
the incongruify- between the two streams of intelligence is much more 
marlftcd. When a subject, for iifstancc, is trying to keep down some 
I^st-hypnotic hallucinatory suggestion, one can watch the smooth surfiice 
of the supraliminal river disturbed by that suggestion, as though by jets 
of steam from below, which sometimes merely break in bubbles, but 
sometimes force themselves up bodily through the superficial film. 

618. It is by considering hallucinations in this generalised manner 
and among these analogies, that we can best realise their absence of 
necessary connection with any bodily degeneration or disease. Often, of 
course, they accompany disease ; but that is only to say that the central 
sensory tracts, like any other part of the organism, are capable of morbid 
as well as of healthful stimulus. Taken in itself, the mere fact of the 
quasi-externali.^’tion of a centrally initiated image indicates strong central 
stimulation, and ansolutcly nothing more. There is no physiological law 
whatever which Cc.a tell us what degree of vividness our central pictures 
may assume consistency with health — short of the point where they get to 
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be so indistinguishable from external ^perceptions that, as in madness, they 
interfere with the rational conduct of life. That point no well-attested 
case of veridical hallucinations, so far as my knowledge goes, has yet 
approached. 

It was, of course, natural that in the study of these phantasms, as else- 
where, the therapeutic interest should have preceded the psychological. 
Men’s need to understand themselves has never been so pressing as their 
need to keep themselves alive and comfortable. In the popular mind the 
rats and snakes that terrify the drtinkard stand, one may say, for the whole 
category of externalised quasi-percepts ; and the plain duty of man seems 
to be to avoid them. Such a view — still lingering in a modified form^even 
in some scientific circles — must gradually give way to the newer feeling 
that it is only by gazing long and profoundly into man that we can learn 
how to improve him in a profound and lasting way ; and that it is on* 
man’s steady and generic evolution, rather than on his occasional and 
individual degenerations, that the main thought and effort of science must 
henceforth be fixed.^ The main use of knowing in what ways the race 
tends to slip backwards is that we may know how to press if forward in- 
stead. In short, it is a science of eugenics rather than of therapeutics 
which is the characteristic, the liTimary science for any living and modifi- 
able race ; and for our dawning practical science of eugenics experimental 
psychology is the indispensable theoretic precursor. 

These reflections, I s'jppose, like many others in this wbrk, will for 
the present hover, as it were, in men’s minds between the paradox and the 
truism. To turn them definitely into truisms it is, I “think, only needful 
that the study of inner vision should be pursued experimentally by com- 
petent persons from its very inception up to tlie md^t advanced degree 
which experimentation can attain. In the meantime I can offer as usual 
only the vindemiatio prima^ the scanty and hasty first ingatherings* from an 
unharvested field. . • 

619. I have spoken of the hallucinations which suggesfwn can • in- 
duce, during or after the hypnotic trance, or ifi some few cases in a sub-^ 
jeet in the waking condition. With the possibility of such quasi-percepts 


‘ We may say that psychology is passing from the initial state of each science in turn, 
when the now science depends on oliservation only without experiment, into the second 
state when it depends on exj?crimcnt ; but that thus far it rcftiains in that early stage of 
the second state when the methods of experiment are such as other scienc<js have sug- 
gested, not such as this special branch of impiiry suggests for itself, or cfln use with 
unique effect. Thus, for instance, in the study of crystals men began by measuring tlu ir 
external angles. Then they sliced them and founcl their planes of cleavage; and it 
seemed as though the crystals had been examined through and through. But with the 
discovery of the polarisation of liglAcame a more intimate analysis; aqd we classify the 
crystal now by the behaviour of the ray within. What we want to get hold of in psycho- 
logy is some experiment which shall compare with the registry of rcflcxes.and the de- 
scription of end-organs as the polariscope compares with the goniometer ; which shall 
avail to detect double or multiple refraction within a personality w'hich to less subtle 
analyses seems still a limpid homogeneous whole. 
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the world is now familiar, however little attention their true significance 
may have received. But when we leave these, to what must we next 
turn? Can this form of experiment be varied and improved upon? Can 
we get rid of the superfluous and intensify the interesting part? 

We have been studying the hallucinatory images generated in obedience 
to A’s suggestion in the mind of the hypnotised B. 

Now, in the first place, it is no longer interesting to us that A should 
have any directing voice in starting the images. It is B's mind that we 
want to study, and we would rather Icnve'it undisturbed by ordinary verbal 
suggestion ; although, of course, we shall be glad to observe telepathic 
impact, if we can. 

In the second place, it would plainly be more convenient if we could 
dispense with hypnotisation, and get B to see and describe the hallucina- 
tions in his waking state. But can B get at these subliminal pictures by 
any mere effort of will? Can he do anything more than simply summon 
up memory-images and combine them in fantastic ways? Can he get at 
anything deeper than vague day-dreams or scrappy recollections? Let us 
consider whether, apart from such a rare and startling incident as an 
actual hajlucination, there is any previous indication of a habit of receiving, 
or a power of summoning, pictures from •a subliminal store-house? Any 
self-suggestion, conscious or unconscious, which places before the supra- 
liminal intelligence visual images apparently matured elsewhere? 

Such indications have not been wanting. Iw. the chapter on Genius, 
in the chapter on Sleep, and in 610 A wc have traced the existence of 
many classes of these pictures ; all of them ready, as it would seem, to 
manifest themselves on slight inducement. D?'ea7?i‘fii:^ures will rise in 
any momentary blur of consciousness ; inspirations will respond to the 
concentrated desire or the mere passing emotion of the man of genius ; 
after-images will reor.ir, under unknown conditions, long after the original 
stimulus has been withdrawn ; ?nei?tory-ifnages will surge up into our minds 
with even unwished-for vividnels ; the brilliant exactness of illusions 
Jiypnagogiques will astonish Us in the revealing transition from waking to 
sleep. 

All is prepared, so to say, for some empirical short-cut to a fuller con- 
trol of these subjacent pictures : just as before Mesmer and Puysegur all 
was prepared for an empirical short-cut to trance, somnambulism, sug- 
gestibility. * 

All that we want is to hit on some simple empirical way of bringing 
out the correlation between all these types of subjacent vision, just as 
mesmerism was a simple empiiical way of bringing out the correlation 
between various trances and sleep-waking states. 

620. Cr'f ta/-z'ision, then, like hypnotic trance, might have been 
gradually pvolved by a series of reasoned experiments, along an unexcep- 
tionable scientific- ropd. 

In reality, of course, this prehistoric practice must have been reached 
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in some quite different way. It doesinot fall within the scope of this book 
to trace the various streams of divination which converge into Dr. Dee’s 
magic, and “ the attracting of spirits into the ball.” But it is really to the 
Elizabethan Dr. ■ >ee — one of the leading savants of his time — that the 
credit must be given of the first systematic attempt to describe, analyse, 
and utilise these externalised pictures.^ 

From the time of Dr. Dee the practice had continued, faintly and 
intermittently, in England as in many other countries. The Miss A.” 
of our Proceedings (vol. viii. p. 498^ had her attention directed to this 
psychical artifice by a spontaneous symbolical vision of a golden key lying 
at the bottom of a glass of water. I saw her use a crystal \ tried it myself, 
but in vain ; and begged others to try it. Several of these experimeoters 
proved successful ; especially Miss Goodrich- Freer, whose careful obser- 
vations have been, in my view, of great importance in showing the wide 
range of phenomena which this simple artifice can induce. Other 
observers Miss Angus,” &c.) have followed ; and it is already clear that 
we have here one of the most puissant “ autoscopes ” (to use a word of 
Professor Barrett’s) which experimental psychology can offer. 

621. Before citing individual cases, it will be well to describe briefly 
the general type of the experimqpt, and to see how near we can get to a 
psychological explanation. 

Let the observer gaze, steadily but not fatiguingly, into some speculum, 
or clear depth, so arranged as to return as little reflection as possible. A 
good example of what is meant will be a glass ball enveloped in a black 
shawl, or placed in the back part of a half-opened drawer ; so arranged, in 
short, that the observer can gaze into it with as little distraction as may 
be from the reflection of his own face or of surrounding objects. After he 
has tried (say) three or four times, for ten minutes or so at a time — pre- 
ferably in solitude, and in a state of mental passivity — he will, perhaps 
begin to see the glass ball or crystal clouding, or to see so^me figure or 
picture apparently in the ball. Perhaps. one man or womah in twenty will 
have some slight occasional experience of thi^ kind ; and perhai:)s on6 in 
twenty of these seers (the percentages must as yet be mainly guess-work )p 
will be able by practice to develop this facuUy of inward vision up to a 
point where it will sometimes convey to him hiformation not attainable by 
ordinary means. 

How comes it, in the first place, that he sees ajiy figure in the crystal 
at all? Common hypnotic experiments supply two obvious ans^wers, each 
of which no doubt explains some part of the phenomena. • 

In the first place, we know that the hypnotic trance is often induced 
by gazing at some small bright object. This may or may not be a mere 
effect of suggestion ; but it c^tainly sometimes occurs, and^the scryer ” 

^ For prehistoric and historic crystal-gazing see Mr. Andrew Lang’s of Rdi- 

and Miss Goodrich-Freer’s “ Recent Experiments in Crystal-Vision,” Proceedings 
'S.P.R., vol. V. p- 486 , to both of which I refer in 620 A. 
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consequently may be partially hypn<^ised, and in a state which facilitates 
hallucinations. 

In the second place, a hypnotised subject — hypnotised but in a fully 
alert state — can often be caused by suggestion to see (say) a portrait upon 
a blank card ; and will continue to see that portrait on that card, after the 
card has been shuffled with others ; thus showing that he discerns with 
unusual acuteness such points de repere, or little guiding marks, as may 
exist on the surface of even an apparently blank card. 

Correspondently with the fijst pf j;hese observations, we find that 
crystal-vision is sometimes accompanied by a state of partial hypnotisation, 
perhaps merging into trance. This has been the case with various French 
hysterical subjects ; and not only with them but with that exceptionally 
sound and vigorous observer, Mr. J. G. Kculemans. His evidence (see 
Proceedings S.P.R., vol. viii. pp. 516-521) is just what one would have 
expected a priori on such a matter. 

Correspondently with the second of the above observations, we find 
that points de repere do occasionally seem to determine crystal-visions. 

This, again, has been noticed among the French hysterical subjects ; 
and not only with them, but with another among our best observ^ers, Mrs. 
Vcrrall (see 623 A). ^ 

622. These things being so — both these causes being aj>parently opera- 
tive along the who'ie scries of ‘‘ scryers,*’ or crystal-gazers, from the most 
unstable to,. the most scientific — one might be tempted to assume that 
these two clues, if we could follow them far enough, would explain the 
whole group of phepomena. Persons who have not seen the phenomena, 
indeed, can hardly be persuaded to the contrary. But the real fact is, 
as even those who have seen much less of crystal-gazing than I have will 
very well know, that these explanations cannot be stretched to cover a 
quarter-T-perhaps not even a tenth — of the phenomena which actually 
occur. 

Judging both from the testimony of scryers themselves, and from the 
observations of Dr. Hodgspn and others (myself included), who have 
‘had many opportunities of watching them, it is very seldom that the gaze 
into the glass ball induces any hypnotic symptoms whatever. It does not 
induce such symptoms with successful scryers any more than with unsuc- 
cessful. Furthermore, there is no proof that the gift of crystal-vision goes 
along with hypnotic sensibility. The most that one can say is that the 
gift often ,goes along with tetepathic sensibility ; but although telepathic 
sensibility may sometimes be quickened by hypnotism, we have no proof 
that those two forms of sensitiveness habitually go together. 

The ordinary attitude of the scryer, I repeat, is one of complete 
detachment ; interested and often puzzlt^d scrutiny and analysis of the 
figures which display themselves in swift or slow succession in the crystal 
ball. 

This last sei tence applit s to the theory of points de repere as well. As 
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a general rule, the crystal vision, h|)wever meaningless and fantastic, is a 
thing which changes and develops somewhat as a dream does ; following, 
it may be, some trivial chain of associations, but not maintaining, any 
more than a dream maintains, any continuous scheme of line or colour. 
At the most, the scraps of reflection in the crystal could only start such a 
series of ;»ictures as this. And the start, the initiation of one of these 
series, is often accompanied by an odd phenomenon mentioned above — a 
7nilky clouding of the crystal, which obscures any fragments of reflected 
images, and from out of whicl\ tl\e images of the vision gradually grow 
clear. T cannot explain this clouding. It occurs too often and too 
independently to be a mere effect of suggestion. It does not seem to 
depend on any optical condition — to be, for instance, a result of chdnge of 
focus of the eye, or of prolonged gazing. It is a picture like other 
pictures ; it may come when the eyes are quite fresh (nor ought they ever 
to be strained) ; and it may persist for some time, so that the scryer 
looks away and back again, and sees it still. It comes at the beginning of 
a first series of pictures, or as a kind of drop-scene between one series of 
pictures and another. Its closest parallel, perhaps, is the m\^t or cloud out 
of which phantasmal figures, out in the room,” sometimes seem to form 
themselves. ^ 

Moreover, the connection, if one can so call it, between the crystal 
and the yision is a very variable one. Sometimes ihh figures seem clearly 
defined within the crystal and limited thereby : sometinies .all perception 
of the crystal or other speculum disappears, and the scryer seems clair- 
voyantly introduced into some group of life-sized figures. Nay, further, 
when the habit of gaziiJg is fully acquired, some scryers can dispense 
with any speculum whatever, and can see picturcj^ in mere blackness ; 
thus approximating to the seers of “ faces in the dark,” or of illusions 
hypnag()gi(jucs. ^ 

623. On the whole it seems safest to attempt at pr(^sent no further 
explanation of crystal-gazing than to eay that it is an empirical method 
of developing internal vision \ of externalising pictures which are associ- 
ated with changes in the sensorial tracts of the brain, due partly ^o 
internal stimuli, and partly to stimuli which may come from minds 
external to the scrycr’s own. 'Fhc hallucinations thus induced appear 
to be absolutely harmless. I at least know of no kind of injury resulting 
from them ; and I have probably heard of most of the experiments 
made in England, Avith any scientific aim 01 care, during the somewhat 
limited revival of crystal-gazing which has proceeded for t!ie last few 
years. VVe still want to know more on every point connected with 
these visions. How far, for instance, do they follow optical lawo? Is 
there any tendency to comfilementary colouring, sc that .a green picture 
would be seen after a red? Are they magnified by the interposition 
of a magnifying glass? and, if so, is this a mere result oi suggestion, 
or of the presence of something in the field of view which is really 
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magnified? Would they be magnified if the scryer did not know that 
a magnifier was interposed, or, on the other hand, if he believed that 
a plain glass interposed was a magnifier? Some interesting experiments 
on these and kindred questions will be found in 623 A. I can imagine 
no fitter problem for research in a jisychological laboratory. 

624. A simpler experiment, which should be within the power of 
almost any one who has a good hypnotic subject, is the following : 
Describe some historic scene to the entranced subject, telling him that 
he will see the scene, as he conceive? it, in a glass ball when he 
awakes. Awaken him, and make him look into the ball. He is then 
confronted with his own mental images, as though in an external picture, 
and hre explains them as best he can. If these externalised pictures 
show a tendency to contain explanatory words, helping him to grasp their 
meaning, it will be needful to suggest in the trance that no such words 
should appear. In the experiments which I quote in 624 A, it will be 
seen that the hypnotic stratum sent up no such explanation along with 
the pictures ; so that it was safe to offer these working lads large sums 
of money if they could tell me the subjects of pictures which they were 
actually drawing from memories of their own not five minutes old. These 
experiments, which I record at some lcngt,h as eminently suitable for re- 
petition, were made with two excellent hypnotic subjects y/ith whom the 
late Edmund Gurney and Mrs. Sidgwick had long worked. 

625. These* experiments illustrate the grajiual transition between 

the common forms of post-hypnotic hallucination, which, however 
surprising at first, are undisputed, and the crystal- vision which I 

am anxious to present as no “ occult practice*^’ or superstitious fancy, 
but as the empirical development of processes more familiar but quite 
equally empirical. 

But, indeed, as with automatic script, so here also we shall soon 
find that hypnotic experiments of this kind are not necessary in order 
to convince us that the crystal-pictures are, in their own sense, a reality. 
Quite apart from the vcridicalj'ty of some of them ; — the intrinsic evidence 
which they contain of knowledge outside the experimenter’s ordinary 
knowledge ; — they occur to a greater or less extent with so many jDersons 
of sanity and probity that we can no more doubt their existence than 
we can doubt the existence of the allied phenomena of hypnagogic 
hallucinations or of c(;^.loured audition already discussed. I give in 
Appendices ^ an account of several important groups of these crystal- 
visions. ' 

626. The crystal-visions which the reader will find in detail in those 
Appendices have been in one sense logically placed at this point in my 
argument. We, are discussing the control of inward vision, and crystal- 
gazing stands along with hypnotic suggestion as an empirical method 
of establish in?,f that control. 

A general review of results already thus obtained was needed for com- 
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parison with the phenomena of spontaneous inward vision — the veridical 
hallucinations — of which we shall presently have to treat. 

But from another point of view the crystal- visions come here too early 
in our scheme. For few of our phenomena are likely to strike the reader 
as more fantastic and incredible. The visions appear Imvless ; — it seems to 
depend on mere chance whether one secs a skeleton or a scene of one’s 
childhood — a nonsensical string of letters, or a picture of what a friend 
is doing at a distance — a Punch and Judy show, or a prophetic 
vision. • * 

In a sense this is so; the crystal picture is what we must call (for 
want of knowledge of determining causes) a rafiiioj?i glimpse into* inner 
vision, a reflection caught at some odd angle from the universe as it shines 
through the perturbing medium of that special soul. Normal and super- 
normal knowledge and imaginings are blended in strangely mingled rays. 
Memory, dream, telepathy, tclaesthcsia, rctrocognition, precognition, all 
are there. Nay, there are indications of spiritual communications and of 
a kind of ecstasy.^ 

627. We cannot pursue all these phenomena at once.’ In turning, 

as we must now turn, to the spontaneous cases of sensory automatism — of 
every type of which the visions of the crystal have afforded us a 

foretaste — we must needs single out first some fundamental phenomenon, 
illustrating some principle from which the rarer or more .complex pheno- 
mena may be in part at least derived. Nor will there be difficulty in such 
a choice. Theory and actual experience point here in the same direction. 
If this inward vision, this ^inward audition, on whose importance I have 
been insisting, are to have any such importance^ — if they are to have any 
validity at all — if their contents arc to rcj)rcsent anything more than dream 
or meditation — they must receive knowledge from other mind.^ or from 
distant objects ; — knowledge which is not received b^ the external organs 
of sense. Communication must exist from the subliminal tC) flic subliminal 
as well as from the supraliminal to the supraliminal parts of the bein§ of 
different individual men. Telepathy, in short, must be the prerequisite 
of all these supernormal phenomena. 

Actual experience, as we shall presently sec, confirms this view of the 
place of telepathy. For when we pass from the induced to the spontaneous 
phenomena w'c shall find that these illustrate before all else this transmis- 
sion of thought and emotion directly trom mind to mind. 

628. Now as to telepathy, there is in the first place this ib be said, 
that such a faculty must absolutely exist somewhere in the universe, if the 
universe contains any unembodied intelligences at all. Only if all the life 
of the cosmos be incarnated in organisms like our own, is^it conceivable 
that all communication may pass through sensory channels resembling 

1 It is right also to state, although I cannot here discuss the problems involved, 
that I believe these visions to be sometimes seen by more than one persua, simultane- 
ously or successively. 
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ours. If there be any life less rooted ifi flesh — any life more spiritual (as 
men have supposed that a higher life would be), then either it must not be 
social life — there can be no exchange of thought in it at all — or else there 
must exist some method of exchanging thought which does not depend 
upon either tongue or brain. 

Thus much, one may say, has been evident since man first speculated 
on such subjects at all. But the advance of knowledge has added a new 
presumption — it can be no more than a presumption — to all such cosmic 
speculations. I mean the presumption •of toniinuily. Learning how close 
a tie in reality unites man with inferior lives, — once treated as something 
wholly^ alien, impassably separated from the human race — we are led to 
conceive that a close tie may unite him also with superior lives, — that the 
series may be fundamentally unbroken, the essential qualities of life 
the same throughout. It used to be asked whether man was akin to the 
ape or to the angel. I reply that the very fact of his kinship with the ape 
is proof presumptive of his kinship with the angel. 

It is natural enough that man’s instinctive feeling should have antici- 
I^ated any argument of this speculative type. Men have in most ages be- 
lieved, and do still widely believe, in the reality of prayer ; that is, in the 
possibility of telepathic communication between our human minds and 
minds above our owy, which are supposed not only to understand our wish 
or aspiration, but to impress or influence us inwardly in return. • 

So widely Spread has been this belief in prru^er that it is somewhat 
strange that men should not have more commonly made what seems the 
natural deduction — namely, that if our spirits can communicate with higher 
spirits in a way transcending sense, they may also perhaps be able in like 
manner to communicate with each other. The idea, indeed, has been 
thrown out at intervals by leading thinkers — from Augustine to Bacon, 
from Bacon to Goethe, from Goethe to Tennyson. 

Isolated experiments from time to time indicated its practical truth. 
Yet it is only within the last few ybars that the vague and floating notion 
l^as been developed into definite theory by systematic experiment. 

629. To make such experiment possible has indeed been no easy 
matter. It has been needful to elicit and to isolate from the complex 
emotions and interactions of common life a certain psychical element 
of whose nature and working we have beforehand but a very obscure 
idea. * 

If indeed we possessed any certain method of detecting the action of 
telepathy, — of distinguishing it from chance-coincidence or from uncon- 
scious suggestion, — we should probably find that its action was widely 
diffiised and mingled with other more cojnmonplacc causes in many 
incidents of life. We should find telepathy, perhaps, at the base of 
many sympathies and antipathies, of many wide communities of feeling ; 
operating, it may be, in cas : s as different as the quasi-recognition of some 
friend in a stranger seen at a distance just before the friend himself unex- 
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pectedly appears, and the Phini^ or Rumour which in Hindostan or in 
ancient Greece is said to have often spread far an inexplicable knowledge 
of victory or disaster. 

Could the growing influence of telepathy be thus traced onwards from 
commui'.' rations where it merely vivifies, so to say, an emotion or a know- 
ledge mainly due to common sensory sources — to communications where 
no such ordinary means of knowledge can have intervened, we might learn 
much of the interweaving of sensory and supersensory faculty which we 
cannot at present reach. * * 

We cannot do this, I say, because we are obliged, for the sake of clear- 
ness of evidence, to set aside, when dealing with experimentation, all these 
mixed emotional cases, and to start from telepathic communications inten- 
tionally planned to be so trivial, so devoid of associations or emotions, that 
it shall be impossible to refer them to any common memory or sympatliy ; 
to anything save a direct transmission of idea, or impulse, or sensation, or 
image, from one to another mind. 

The history of the first sporadic attempts at this form of experiment 
in the early days of mesmerism, of the various steps by which recent 
workers have developed and systematised the investigation, ’and of the 
varied, yet concordant, results ^already obtained, must, I think, be regarded 
as one of the^most important chapters in psychology. 

630r On tliat chapter, then, it would be needful fQr me now to 
embark, but that, in my view, it has been already written by a master- 
hand. I speak from too intimate a connection of friendship with the late 
fMniund Gurney to allo\Y me to give full expression to my opinion of the 
quality of his work, and of its value to the \vorld. But at this special 
point the argument v)f my own book comes int^ contact so close with 
Phantasms of /hr Lii'ing, that I am forced to choose between t^o courses. 

I must either myself rewrite his Chapters 11. and *III. — with much addi- 
tional evidence, indeed, but with less ^f freshness and of scientific skill — 
or I must transfer much of those chapters to my own pages, working in 
our additional evidence where I deem that he would himself have inserttjd 
it. 1 have chosen the second alternative. The fate of Phafitasms of the 
Liviftg has been in one way peculiarly unfortunate. A pioneer book on a 
novel and complex subject, it needed to create its own public ; while at 
the same time it was not only the opinion but ^ic confident hope of its 
<mthor and his collaborators that if the demand fo^ a second, issue came, 
the accretion of evidence and the progress of the inquiry Vould then 
necessitate an amount of change, enlargement, reconsideration, suc li as is 
seldom called for between a first and a second edition. By the tin i- that 
the first large edition was t exhausted— rSSo-TS.Sq — this^ expectation of 
progress in our knowledge of the subject had been amply fulfilled. But 
in the meantime the author had passed from earth. No on^ of the sur- 
vivors felt competent to the task of reproducing the work in such form 
as Gurney would now have wished it to assTiujc. Reluctantly we gave up^ 
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the attempt.^ However, the book, of course, subsists ; it can be found in 
many libraries ; it is still indispensable for any one who desires to make 
his study of the subject complete. For those who cannot consult it, the 
numerous extracts in my Appendices will give some notion of its style 
and methods. 

631. Meanwhile, the evidence collected in the Appendices to 630 
will carry us over certain stepping-stones of great importance to our 
general argument. Setting aside for the present the 77iotor automatisms 
to be discussed later (in Chapter VII I. y, ahd confining our attention to 
the sensory alone, we see that telepathy may act upon each definite type 
of scns?.tion in turn, or may generate vague impressions not referable to 
any special organ of sense. We have seen that the hypnotic trance 

* assists but is not essential to its action. We see that there is a fairly 
continuous transition from experimental to spontaneous telepathy*’ 
(^e.g. in the case of Dr. and Mrs. S., 630 F) ; so that at no point is there 
a decisive gap ; although it is of course impossible to say- that the 
agency operative in close proximity is absolutely identical with the agency 
operative at indefinite distances. The one may differ from the other, for 
example, irr some such way as cohesion differs from gravitation. 

'Fhe reader, I trust, will carry away froln the evidence originally in- 
cluded in these chapters of Edmund Gurney’s, and from »that which I 
quote in additioiij a pretty clear notion of what can at present 'actually 
be done in the way of experimental transferences df small definite ideas or 
pictures from one or more persons — the agent ” or agents ” — to one or 
more persons — the p’ercipient ” or percipients,” In these experiments 
actual eontaet has been forbjddcn, to avoid the risk of unconscious indica- 
tions by pressure. In i]jany cases, however, the agent and percipient have 
been in thq same room ; and there has therefore still been some possible 
risk of unconscious \N^iisi)ering — a risk which has been fully discussed 
(see 573 A), and, as I believe, successfully avoided. It is, however, at 
presefit still doubtful how far close proximity really operates in aid of tele- 
pathy, or how far its advantage is a mere effect of self-suggestion — on the 
part either of agent or of percipient. Some few pairs of experimenters — 
notably the late Mr. Kirk with Miss G. (630 D) and Mr. Glardon with 
Mrs. M. (630 E) — have obtained results of just the same type at distances 
of half a mile or more.^ Similarly, in the case of induction of hypnotic 
trance, Dr. Gibert, as we have already seen (668 A), attained at the 
distance oF' nearly a mile results which are usually supposed to require 
close and actual presence. 

632. We must clearly realise that in telepathic experiment we 
encounter just the same difficulty which makes our results in hypnotic 


1 The abri'iged French translation, '' Les Hallucinations Tel< 5 pathiques '' in the 
“ Biblioth^que de Philosophie Contemporaine (Alcan, Paris, 1891), is still procurable 
in a second edition. Mr. Podraore’s book, “Apparitions and Thought-transference,” 
contains much of the • -ime material. 
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therapeutics so unpredictable andlirregular. AVe do not know how to get 
our suggestions to take hold of the subliminal self. They are liable to fail for 
two main reasons. Either they somehow never reach the subliminal centres 
which we wish to affect, or they find those centres preoccupied with some 
self-sugg stion hostile to our behest. This source of uncertainty can only 
be removed by a far greater number of experiments than have yet been 
made — experiments repeated until we have oftener struck upon the happy 
veins which make up for an immense amount of sterile exploration. 
Meantime we must record, Ixit can hardly interpret. Yet there is one 
provisional interpretation of telepathic experiment which must be noticed 
thus early in our discussion, because, if true, it may conceivably connect 
our groping work with more advanced departments of science, while, if 
seen to be inadeciuate, it may bid us turn our inquiry in some other direc-* 
tion. I refer to the suggestion that telepathy is propagated by ‘‘ brain- 
waves or, as Sir W. Crookes has more exactly expressed it, by ether- 
waves of even smaller amplitude and greater frecpiency than those which 
carry the X rays. These waves are conceived as passing from one brain 
to another, and arousing in the secofid brain an excitation or image similar 
to the excitation or image from which they start in the first. ^ The hypo- 
thesis is an attractive one ; b^K:ause it fits an agency which certainly exists, 
but whose effiect is unknown, to an effect which cerUiinly exists, but whose 
agency is unknown. 

633. In this worjd of vibrations it may seem at first the simplest 
plan to invoke a vibration the more. It would be rash, indeed, to affirm 
that any phenomenon perceptible by men may not be expressible, in part 
at least, in terms of ethereal undulations. But in the case of telepathy the 
analogy which suggests this explanation, the cTbvious likeness between the 
picture emitted (so to say) by the agent and the picture received by the 
pcrcii)ient — as when I fix my mind on the two of tdiamonds, find he sees 
a mental picture of that card — goes but a very short wa>% One has very 
soon to begin assuming that the p^cipient's mind 7?iodifics the picture 
despatched from the agent : until the likeness between the two pictijres 
becomes a quite symbolical affair. AVe have seen that there is a con- 
tinuous transition from experimental to spontaneous telepathy ; from our 
transferred pictures of cards to monitions of a friend^s death at a distance. 
These monitions may indeed be pictures of the dying friend, but they are 
seldom such pictures as the decedent’s brain see his likely to project in the 
form in which they reach the percipient. Mr. L. — to take ^ well-known 
case in our collection (^Phantasms of the Living, vol. i. p. 210 ) — dies of 
heart disease when in the act of lying down undressed, in bed. At or 
about the same moment Mr. N. J. S. sees Mr. L. standing beside him with 
a cheerful air, dressed for walking and with a cane In his hand. One does 
not see how a system of undulations could have transmutecj the physical 
facts in this way. 

A still greater difficulty for the vibration-theory is presented by collective 
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telepathic hallucinations. It is hard tf understand how A can emit a 
pattern of vibrations which, radiating equally in all directions, shall affect 
not only his distant friend B, but also the strangers C and D, who happen 
to be standing near B ; — and affect no other persons, so far as we know, 
in the world. 

634. The above points have been fair matter of argument almost since 
our research began. But as our evidence has developed, our conception of 
telepathy has needed to be more and more generalised in other and new 
directions, — still less compatible with tlvs vibration theory. Three such 
directions may be briefly specified here — namely, the relation of telepathy 
to telaesthesia or clairvoyance, to time, and {c) to disembodied 
spirits. ‘ {a) It is increasingly hard to refer all the scenes of which per- 
,cipients become aware to the action of any given mind which is perceiving 
thofie distant scenes. This is especially noticeable in crystal-gazing 
experiments. (/^) And these crystal-visions also show what, from the strict 
telepathic point of view, we should call a great laxity of time relations. 
The scryer chooses his own time to look in the ball ; — and though some- 
times he sees events which are taking place at the moment, he may also 
see past events, — and even, as it seems, future events 663). I at least 
cannot deny precognitiofi, nor can I draw a definite line amid these complex 
visions which may separate precognition from telepathy, {c) .Precognition 
itself may be explained, if you will, as telepathy from disembodied spirits ; 
— and this wouid at any rate bring it under a class ^f phenomena which I 
think all students of our subject must before long admit. Admitting 
here, for argument’s s^e, that we do receive communications from the 
dead which we should term telepathic if we received them from the living, 
it is of course open to us to conjecture that these messages also are con- 
veyed on ether-waves. But since those waves do not at any rate emanate 
from material brains, w^ shall by this time have got so far from the original 
brain-wave hypothesis that few will care still to defend it. 

I doubt, indeed, whether we can’safely say of telepathy anything more 
definite than this : Life has the power of ma?iifesting itself to life. The laws 
of fife, as we have thus far known them, have been only laws of life when 
already associated with matter. Thus limited, we have learnt little as to 
Life’s true nature. We know not even whether Life be only a directive 
Force, or, on the other hand, an effective Energy. We know not in what 
way it operates on matter.* We can in no way define the connection between 
our own consciousness and our organisms. Just here it is, I should say, 
that telepathic observations ought to supply us with some hint. From the 
mode in which some element of one individual life, — apart from material 
impact, — gets hold of another organism, we may in time learn something 
of the way Jii which our own life gets hold of our own organism, — and 
maintains, intermits, or abandons its organic sway.' 

1 It is plain that on this view there is no theoretical reason for limiting telepathy to 
human beings. Foraupht we can say, the impulse may pass between man and the 
lower animals, or betw< ^.athe lower animals themselves. See 634 A. 
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635 . The hypothesis which suggested in Phantasms of the Living 
itself, in my Note on a possible mode of psychical interaction,*’ seems to me 
to have been rendered increasingly plausible by evidence of many kinds since 
received ; evidence of which the larger part falls outside the limits of this 
present work. I still believe — and more confidently than in 1886 — that a 

psychical invasion ” does take place ; that a phantasmogenetic centre ” 
is actually established in the percipient’s surroundings ; that some move- 
ment bearing some relation to space as we know it is actually accom- 
plished ; and some presence js transferred, and may or may not be 
discerned by the invaded person ; some perception of the distant scene in 
itself is acquired, and may or may not be remembered by the invader. 

But the words which I am here beginning to use carry witft them 
associations from which not the scientific reader alone may well shrink 
in disgust. I am falling into the language of a palaeolithic psycho- 
logy ” — into the habits of thought of the savage who believes that you 
can travel in dreams and infest your enemy as a haunting spirit. Fully 
realising the offence which such expressions must give, — the apparent 
levity of a return to conceptions so enormously out of date, — I see no 
better line of excuse than simply to retrace to my reader the way in 
which the gradual accretion 0/ evidence has obliged me, for the mere 
sake of covering all the phenomena, to use phrases and assumptions 
which go far beyond those which Edmund Gurney and I employed in 
our first papers on this inquiry in 1883. * * 

636 . The facts of the case, then, are briefly as follows. When in 1882 
our small group began the collection of evidence bearing upon veridical 
hallucinations” — or apparitions which coincided with other events in such 
a way as to suggest a casual connection — we found.%that the subject had 
hardly as yet been seriously attacked. Cases, indeed, of various kinds 
had been vaguely recorded ; but scarcely any gf these reached the 
evidential level on which we wished our narratives to st-vid. Our own 
collection was miserably scanty as compared with the magnitude qf the 
harvest waiting to be reaped ; but at the same time it was copious enough 
to indicate those types of coincidental apparition which were at once 
commonest and most capable of evidential treatment. These were appari- 
tions of living persons, coinciding with some crisis which those persons 
were undergoing at a distance ; and especially the apparitions of persons 
who might indeed be regarded as still living, but \fho were undergoing the 
crisis of death. These cases, I say, were the first to attain to a number 
and a weight which carried conviction to our own minds, and in various 
papers in the S.P.R. Proceedings, and then in Phantasms of the Lii'ing, 
they were set forth in evidential form, and were connected with experi- 
mental telepathy, being themselves regarded as spontaneous examples, 
upon a more impressive scale, of these transferences of impression from 
one to another mind. 

But at the same time there were scattered among these cases from the 
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first certain types which were with difi^ulty reducible under the concep- 
tion of telepathy pure and simple — even if such a conception could be 
distinctly formed. Sometimes the apparition was seen by more than one 
percipient at once — a result which we could hardly have expected if all 
that had passed were the transference of an impression from the agent's 
mind to another mind, which then bodied forth that impression in exter- 
nalised shape according to laws of its own structure. There were in- 
stances, too, where the percipient seemed to be the agent also — in so far 
that it was he who had an impression of .having somehow visited and noted 
a distant scene, whose occupant was not necessarily conscious of any im- 
mediate relation with him. Or sometimes this “ telepathic clairvoyance " 
develojied into reciprocity,” and each of the two persons concerned 
^ was conscious of the other ; — the scene of their encounter being the same 
in, the vision of each, or at least the experience being in some way common 
to both. These and cognate difficulties were present to my mind from 
the first; and in the above-mentioned ^^Note on a suggested mocle of 
psychical interaction,” included in vol. ii. of uPha/ifasms of the Living , I 
indicated briefly the extension of the telepathic theory to which tliey 
seemed to me to point. 

637. Tvleantime cases of certain other definite types continued to come 
steadily to hand, although in lesser numbers than the cases, of apparition 
at death. To mention two important types only — there were apparitions 
of the so-called 'dead and there were cases of precognition. With regard 
to each of these classes, it seemed reasonable to defer belief until time 
should have shown whether the influx of first-hand cases was likely to be 
permanent ; whether independent witnesses continued to testify to inci- 
dents which could ber- better explained on these hypotheses than on any 
other. Before Edmund Gurney’s death in i888 our cases of apparitions 
and other manifestations of the dead had reached a degree of weight and 
consistency which, as his last paper showed, was beginning to convince 
him qf their veridical character ; and since that date these have been 
much further increased ; and* especially have drawn from Mrs. Piper’s 
an*d other trance-phenomena an unexpected enlargement and corro- 
boration. The evidence for communication from the departed is now in 
my personal estimate quite as strong as that for telepathic communication 
between the living ; and it is moreover evidence which inevitably alters 
and widens our conceptifm of telepathy between living men. 

The evidence for precognition, again, was from the first scantier, and 
has advanced at a slower rate. It has increased steadily enough to lead 
me to feel confident that it will have to be seriously reckoned with ; but I 
cannot yet say — as I do say with reference to the evidence for messages 
from the departed — that almost every one who accepts our evidence for 
telepathy at dl, must iitimately accept this evidence also. It must run 
on at any rate tr r some years longer before it shall have accreted a con- 
vincing weight. 
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But at whatever point one or aiyther inquirer may happen at present 
to stand, I urge that this is the reasonable course for conviction to follow. 
First analyse the miscellaneous stream of evidence into definite types,* 
then observe the frequency with which these types recur, and let your 
sense of their importance gradually grow, if the evidence grows also. 

Now this mode of procedure evidently excludes all definite d priori 
views, and compels one’s conceptions to be little more than the mere 
grouping to which the facts thus far known have to be subjected in order 
that they may be realised in thejr e^isemble. 

No more ambitious than this is my ‘‘ palaeolithic psychology.” I 
merely endeavour, like my cannibal precursors, to find a formula which 
will somehow cover the observed facts — though with this difference, that 
where they find their formula easily credible, and do not care what white 
men say, I find my formula credible with difficulty — credible mainly just 
because I have heard what white men say, and because I cannot think that 
they have saved the phenomena ” — or have even shown much more grasp 
than the Stone Age possessed of the limit of cosmic possibilities. 

What definite reason do I know why this should noi be true?” — 
this is the question which needs to be pushed home again and again if 
one is to realise — and not in thjp ordinary paths of scientific speculation 
alone — how profound our ignorance of the Universe really is. 

My own ignorance, at any rate, I recognise to be such that my notions 
of the probable or improbable in the Universe are not o*f weight enough 
to lead me to set aside any facts which seem to me well attested, and 
which are not shown by experts actually to conflict with any better-estab- 
lished facts or generalisiftions. Wide though the range of established 
science may be, it represents, as its most far-sighted 4:>rophets are the first 
to admit, a narrow glance only into the unknown and infinite realm of 
law. ^ • 

638 . The evidence, then, leading me thus unresisting^along, has led 
me to this main difference from our eaidy treatment of veridical phantasms. 
Instead of starting from a root-conception of a telepathic impulse merely 
passing from mind to mind, I now start from a root-conception of tfte 
dissociability of the self, of the possibility that different fractions of the 
personality can act so far independently of each other that the one is not 
conscious of the other’s action. 

Naturally the two conceptions '' oincide over* much of the ground. 
Where experimental thought-transference is concerned — even where the 
commoner types of coincidental phantasms are concerned — the second 
formula seems a needless and unprovablo variation on the first. But as 
soon as we get among the difficult types — reciprocal cases, clairvoyant 
cases, collective cases, above* all, manifestations of the dead — we fintl that 
the conception of a telepathic impulse as a message despatched and then 
left alone, as it were, to effect its purpose needs more and more of strain- 
ing, of manipulation, to fit it to the evidence. On the other hand, it is 
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just in those difficult regions that the analogies of other splits of personality 
recur, and that phantasmal or automatic behaviour recalls to us the be- 
haviour of segments of personality detached from primary personality, but 
operating through the organism which is common to both* 

The innovation which we are here called upon to make is to suppose 
that segments of the personality can operate in apparent separation from 
the organism. Such a supposition, of course, could not have been started 
without proof of telepathy, and could with difficulty be sustained without 
proof of survival of death. But, giveij tejepathy, we have some psychical 
agency connected with man operating apart from his organism. Given 
survival, we have an clement of his personality — to say the least of it — 
operating when his organism is destroyed. There is therefore no very 
great additional burden in supposing that an element of his personality 
may operate apart from his organism, while that organism still 
exists. 

Cc 7i'est (pie ie premier pas qui cotUe^ If we have once got a man’s 
thought operating apart from his body — if my fixation of attention on the 
two of diamonds does somehow so modify another man’s brain a few yards 
off that he seems to see the two of diamonds floating before him — there 
is no obvidus halting-place on his side till^ve come to ‘‘possession” by a 
departed spirit, and there is no obvious halting-place on uiy side till we 
come to “ travelling Clairvoyance,” with a corresponding visibility of my 
own phantasm to other persons in the scenes \j:hich I spiritually visit. 
No obvious halting-place, I say; for the point which at first seems 
abruptly transitional has been already shown to be only the critical point 
of a continuous curve. I mean, of course, the iA:>int where consciousness 
is duplicated — where^each -segment of the i:)ersonality begins to possess a 
separate and definite, but contemporaneous stream of memory and percep- 
tion. That these can^cxist concurrently in the same organism our study 
of hypnotism l)^s already shown, and our study of motor automatisms will 
still further prove to us. • 

Here, then, we see in operation just the kind of split which would have 
seamed most definitely improbable beforehand. “ Whatever ” (the objector 
might have thought) “ may be the vagaries of spirit, if spirit exist, it is hard 
to suppose that a brain^ constructed to give expression to one single 
intelligence, accustomed to co-ordinate many minor impulses under one 
central control, can express two concurrent streams of intelligence, the 
secondary imelligence showing no sign of disorganisation, but being often 
at least th^ equal of the first.” We know, however, that this kind of 
mental analogue of duplex telegraphy is not found in practice a difficulty. 
Whether the secondary intelligence represent another phase of the primary 
or be the manif^tation of some extraneous mind, it seems at any rate to 
have plenty of room to work in. Nay, more than two streams of intelli' 
gence have fn this book alrt ady been seen, and will be again seen later 
on, to be able operate through the same organism, with imperfections 
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apparently merely due to defect of external muscular modes of self- 
expression. 

639. Such, then, being the observed facts, we cannot suppose that 
they have already revealed to us all the ways in which dissociations of 
personality may take place. On the principle of continuity we might even 
expect to find something intermediate between the dissociations which 
express themselves through the brain and that great dissociation in which 
the brain is at last discarded for good and all in what we know as Death. 
Already in a certain sense a mantis yi two places at once when his brain 
is acting as two centres for two different groups of the elements of char- 
acter and memory. There is already what the schoolmen called a “ bilo- 
cation,” although it is hidden among unseen cells. And before we /each 
the supreme dissociation of death, we shall be prepared by this line of 
argument for evidence which shows spiritual activity at a distance during 
the comatose condition which often precedes and merges into death. That 
phenomenon will present itself as a form of dissociation, with some 
analogies to death on the one hand, and some analogies to the hypnotic 
trance on the other. 

640. Dissociation of personality^ conibmed with activity in the 
mcieiherial environmefit ; such, jp the phraseology used in this book, will 
be the formula which will most easily cover those actually observed facts 
of veridical apparition on which we must now enter at bonsiderable length. 
And after this preliminary^ explanation I shall ask leave to use for clear- 
ness in my argument such words as are simplest and shortest, however 
vague or disputable their connotation may be. I must needs, for instance, 
use the word ^‘spirit,” when I speak of that unknown fraction of a man’s 
personality — not the supraliminal fraction — which we discern as operating 
before or after death in the metetherial environment. For this conception 
I can find no other term, but by the word spirit I wish to imply nothing 
more definite than this. Of the spirit’s relation to space, o^ (which is a 
part of the same problem) to its own spatial manifestation in definite form, 
something has already been said, and there viH be more to say hereaher. 
.And similarly those terms, invader or invaded, from whose strangeness and 
barbarity our immediate discussion began, will depend for their meaning 
upon conceptions which the evidence itself must gradually supply. 

641. That evidence, as it now lies before us, is perplexingly various 
both in content and quality. For some of the •canons needed in its 
analysis I have already referred the reader to long extracts from Edmund 
(lurney’s writings. Certain points must still be mentioned here before the 
narrative begins. 

It must be remembered, in the first place, that all these veridical or 
coincidental cases stand out tbgether as a single group from, a background 
of hallucinations which involve no coincidence, which have no claim to 
veridicality. If purely subjective hallucinatujns ot the senses affected 
insane or disordered brains alone, — ^as was pretty generally the assumption, 
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even in scientific circles, when our ^inquiry began, — our task would have 
been much easier than it is. 'J'herc''can be no question as to the sound 
and healthy condition of many of our informants, and it would much 
simplify matters if we were entitled to argue — say, in one of our cases where 
a schoolboy secs his brother's phantom while he is playing in a cricket 
match , — *^This schoolboy was in perfect health; this apparition was the 
only one which he ever saw, therefore it necessarily had some cause out- 
side himself.” 

Most people, in point of fact, do rthus argue, when an apparition, 
unique in their lives, presents itself to them while they are feeling 
thoroughly well and at ease in mind. It so happens that it was left for 
Edmund Gurney to show unexpected difficulties in this presumption. His 
census of hallucinations (1884) showed a frequency, previously unsus- 
pected, of scattered hallucinations among sane and healthy persons, the 
experience being often unique in a lifetime, and in no apparent connection 
with any other circumstance whatever (see 612). 

Since casual hallucinations of the sane, I say, are thus frequenty we can 
hardly ventur.e to assume that they are all veridical. And the existence of 
all these perhaps merely subjective hallucinations greatly complicates our 
investigation of veridical hallucinations.. It prevents the mere existence 
of the hallucinations, however strangely interposed in ordinary life, from 
having any evidential value, and throws us upon external « forms of 
evidence ; — coihcidences, especially, between th^ hallucinations and some 
event taking place at a distance. For we have as yet no clear criterion in 
the percipient's feelings which can show us which hallucination is or is 
not caused by something otherwise unknown ^vhich is occurring outside 
him. Hypnotic hallucinations, for instance, which correspond to no 
external fact beyond the hypnotiser’s suggestive utterance heard in the 
usual way, form perjiaps the most distinct and persistent group of all 
hallucination% of the sane. We have then, T repeat, at present no general 
subjective test which can discriminate falsidical from veridical hallucina- 
tions. It docs not indeed follow that we need despair of finding such a 
test. Some individual sensitives, liable to both kinds of hallucinations, 
believe that they have actually learnt to distinguish for themselves between 
the two classes, or even to distinguish in the veridical class between 
apparitions due to the agency of incarnate or of discarnate spirits ; and it 
is of course to be Ivoped that as such sensitivity comes to be more 
often recognised, and more seriously valued, the sensitive's own discri- 
minative * power may become an increasingly important factor of 
evidence. 

642. Meantime we have to rely on the evidence afforded by ex- 
ternal coincidmicc ; — on the mere fact, to put such a coincidence in its 
simplest form, that I see a phantom of my friend Smith at the moment 
when Smith is unexpectedly dying at a distance. A coincidence of this 
general type, it occurs, need not be difficult to substantiate, and we have 
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in fact substantiated it with more or ^ess completeness in several hundred 
cases. 

The primd facie conclusion will obviously be that there is a causal 
connection between the death and the apparition. To overcome this pre- 
sumption it would be necessary either to impugn the accuracy of the 
informant’s testimony, or to show that chance alone might have brought 
about the observed coincidences. 

On both of these questions there have been full and repeated discus- 
sions elsewhere. I need not redargue them at length here, but will give 
in the Appendices to this section some of the more important points. 
Thus the general canons of evidence for coincidental hallucinations were 
given by Edmund Gurney at the outset of this inquiry so clearly that no 
restatement is needed. It then became manifest that our evidence was 
weak in one particular where our canons dwelt on the importance of 
strength. Only a small proportion of the coincidental phantasms were 
recorded in writing before the coincidental event was known. Some dis- 
cussion of this point is given in 642 B ; to which I have added a list of 
cases — much more numenjus now than when the question was first raised 
— where some contemporary record has actually been preserved. The 
next Appendix .deals with a c#gnate point — the danger of illusions of 
memory, creating or magnifying the interesting coincidences. But on 
these and other points the reader should also consult the ‘‘ Report on 
the Census of Hallucijiations,” Proceedings S.P.R., v^’ol.’x. (already 
analysed in 612 A), where every source of error as yet discovered has 
been pretty fully considered. 

To that volume also I must refer him for a thorough discussion of the 
arguments for and against chance-coincidence X^umniiirised in 612 A). 
The conclusion to which the Committee unanimously came is expressed 
in the closing words : Between deaths and apparitions of T:he dying 
person a connection exists which is not due to chance . ak)ne.” 

We have a right, I think, to say thdt only by another census of hallu- 
cinations, equally careful, more extensive, and yielding absolutely different 
results, could this conclusion be overthrown. 

643. In forming this conclusion, apparitions at death are of course 
selected, because, death being an unique event in man’s earthly existence, 
the coincidences between death and apparitions afford a favourable case 
for statistical treatment. But the coincidences between apparitions and 
crises other than death, although not susceptible of the same ^j-ithmetical 
precision of estimate, are, as will be seen, quite equally convincing. To 
this great mass of spontaneous cases we must now turn. 

The arrangement of the^e cases is not easy \ nor are they capable of 
being presented in one logically consequent series. Each narrative may 
be regarded from many points of view. There is first of all ,the nature 
of the external event, as death or crisis, to which they correspond ; there 
is the mode of their appearance — in dreams, semi-somnolence, or vigi- 
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lance ; there is the special sense (or^enses) which they affect — as sight or 
hearing ; and, lastly, there is the effect produced on possible percipients — 
as their collective perception, by several persons together, or their elective 
perception by one person only out of several, &c. One of these divisions 
— the distinction of visual and aiiditory cases — which was fittingly enough 
employed in arranging the first collection in Phantasrns of the Living — 
may here fall into the background.^ The statistical proportions of visual, 
auditory, bisensory, and trisensory hallucinations have now been worked 
out, so far as our materials carry usr; and, since we do not suppose that 
we are concerned with ocular sight or with aural audition, it becomes a 
minor question which inner sense in each special percipient is most easily 
stimulated ; or, I ought to add, which inner sense each special agent can 
most easily stimulate. This distinction, at least, with many others, can 
conveniently be discussed a propos of individual cases •, while the basis of 
our general arrangement should be found in some more fundamental 
character. 

Now one advantage of the conception of psychical invasio?i or excursion 
on which I have already dwelt is that it is at any rate sufficiently funda- 
mental to allow of our arrangement of all our recorded cases — perhaps of 
all possib’le cases of apparition — in accordance with its own lines. And 
even though there be many cases for which the metaphor af invasion seems 
needlessly strong, and the older metaphor of “ telepathic imprtet (juite 
sufficient, yefr tllese cases also, although in some# sense less complete, will 
arrange themselves naturally in the same divisions. 

J.et us take A for the agent,*’ or the spirit supposed in each case to 
be invasive or excursive : P for the percipient," the spirit which plays 
the more passive role, receiving and sometimes observing the visit of A, 
Naturally the agent is often — perhaps in reality ahuays — a percipient also. 
He goes fbrth to acquire information as well as to give it ; but his sub- 
liminal self, wiiiph makes this excursion, cannot always report the results 
to hjs supraliminal self — from wheftn we outsiders are forced to make our 
inquiry. His power of giving us information, indeed, is, as we shall see, 
particularly liable to be cut short by his death. 

We want, then, a scheme which is to include, on the lines of this con- 
ception of invasion or excf^rsion, all observable telepathic action, from the 
faint currents which we may imagine to be continually passing between 
man and man, up to tllfe point — rcserv'cd for the following chapter — where 
one of the^ parties to the telepathic intercourse has definitely quitted the 
flesh. The fu'st term in our series must be conveniently vague ; the last 
must lead us to the threshold of the spiritual world. 

644. I must begin with cases where the action of the excursive 
fragment of the personality is of the weakest kind — the least capable of 

^ Visuac cases, when (/ccurring indoors at any rate, arc generally stronger evi- 
dentially than aUi^'rfory cases, because less likely to be originated by mere mi;>take or 
illusion. 
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affecting other observers, or of being recalled into the agent's own waking 
memory. * 

Such cases, naturally enough, will be hard to bring up to evidential 
level. It must depend on mere chance whether these weak and aimless 
psychical excursions are observed at all; or are observed in such a way as 
to lead us to attribute them to anything more than the subjective fancy of 
the observers. 

How can a casual vision — say, of a lady sitting in her drawing-room, — of 
a man returning home at six o’clQck; — be distinguished from memory-images 
on the one hand and from what I may term “ expectation-images ” on the 
other? The jneture of the lady may be a slightly modified and exter- 
nalised reminiscence ; the picture of the man walking up to the dodr may 
be a mere projection of what the observer was hoping to see. 

I have assumed that these phantoms coincided with no marked event. 
The lady may have been thinking of going to her drawing-room ; the man 
may have been in the act of walking home ; — but these are trivial circum- 
stances which might be repeated any day. 

Yet, however trivial, almost any set of human circumstajices are suffi- 
ciently complex to leave room for coincidence. If the sitter in the 
drawing-room is wearing a distyictive article of dress, never seen by the 
percipient until it is seen in the hallucination ; — if the phantasmal home- 
ward traveller is carrying a parcel of unusual shape,' which the real man 
does afterwards unexpec^tcdly bring home with him ; — theVe may be reason 
to think that there is a causal connection between the apparent agent's 
condition at the moment, and the apparition. 

I will quote one of these arrival-cases," so to term them, where the 
peculiarity of dress was such as to make the ooincUence between vision 
and reality well worth attention. The case is interesting also as one of 
our eailiest examples of a psychical incident carefully recorded at the 
lime ; so that after the lapse of nearly forty years it was possible to cor- 
rect the percipient's surviving recollettion by his contemporary written 
statement. • 

It is taken from Phantasms of the living, vol. ii. p. 94, having bein 
contributed by Colonel Bigge, of 2 Morpeth 'rerrace, S.W., who took the 
account out of a sealed envelope, in Gurney’s presence, for the first time 
since it was written on the day of the occurrence. 

% 

An account of a circumstance which occurred to me when •quartered at 
Templcmore, Co. Tipperary, on 20th February r.S47. 

This afternoon, about 3 o’clock p.M-, I was walking from my quarters 
towards the mess-room to put some letters into the letter-box, when I distinctly 
saw Lieut. -Colonel Reed, 70th •Regiment, walking from the corner of the range 
of buildings occupied by the officers towards the mess-room *door ; and I saw 
him go into the passage. He was dressed in a brown shooting-jacket, with grey 
summer regulation tweed trousers, and had a fishing-rod and a landing-net in 
his hand. Although at the time I saw him iie was about 15 or 20 yards from 
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me, and although anxious to speak to hii» at the moment, I did not do so, but 
followed him into the passage and turnea into the ante-room on the left-hand 
side, where I expected to find him. On opening the door, to my great surprise, 
he was not there ; the only person in the room was Quartermaster Nolan, 
70th Regiment, and I immediately asked him if he had seen the colonel, 
and he rci)lied he had not ; upon which I said, “ 1 suppose he has gone 
upstairs,” and I immediately left the room. Thinking he might have gone 
upstairs to one of the officers’ rooms, I listened at the bottom of the stairs and 
then went up to the first landing-place ; but not hearing anything I went down- 
stairs again and tried to open the bedroom door, which is opj:>osite to the ante- 
room, tliinking he might have gone there ; but 1 found the door locked, as it 
usually is in the middle of the day. I was very much surprised at not finding 
the colpnel, and I walked into the barrack-yard and joined Lieutenant Caulfield, 
66th Regiment, who was walking tliere ; and I told the story to him, and par- 
ticularly described the dress in which I had seen the colonel. We walked up 
aijd down the barrack-yard talking about it for about ten minutes, when, to my 
great surprise, never having kept my eye from the door leading to the mess-room 
(there is only one outlet from it), I saw the colonel walk into the barracks through 
the gate — which is in the opposite direction — accompanied by Ensign Willing- 
ton, 70th Regiment, in precisely the same dress in which I had seen him, and 
with a fishing-rod and a landing-net in his hand. Lieutenant Caulfield and 1 
immediately walked to them, and we were joined by Lieut.-Colonel Goldie, 66th 
Regiment, and Captain Hartford, and I askci^ Colonel Reed if he had not gone 
into the me.ss-room about ten minutes before. He replied that he certainly had 
not, for that he had b'een out fishing for more than two hours at sopie ponds 
about a mile from -the barracks, and that he had not been near the mess-room 
at all since the morning. *■ 

At the time I saw Colonel Reed going into the mess-room, I was not aware 
that he had gone out fishing — a very unusual thing to do at this time of the 
year; neither had I seen him before in the dress 1 •nave described during that 
day. I had seen him Jn uniform in the morning at parade, but not afterwards 
at all until 3 o’clock — having been engaged in my room writing letter.s, and 
upon other business. My eyesight being very good, and the colonel’s figure 
and general appearance** somewhat remarkable, it is morally impossible that I 
could have misVaken any other person in the world for him. That I did see 
him I« shall continue to believe until the last day of my existence. 

r WiLi.iAM Matthkw Bkjge, 

* Major, 70th Regiment. 

[On July 17th, 18S5, after Colonel Bigge had described the occurrence, but 
before the account was taken from the envelope and read, he dictated the 
following remarks to Gur5.ey] : - - 

When Colonel R. got off the car about a couple of hours afterwards. Colonel 
Goldie and «ther officers said to me, Why, that’s the very dress you described-” 
They had not known where he was or how he was engaged. The ironth, 
February, was a most unlikely one to be fishing in. Colonel Reed was much 
alarmed wh"*n told what I had seen. 

The quarternvistcr, sitting at the window, would have been bound to sec a 
real figure ; he denied having seen anything. 

I have r^j/er had the slightest hallucination of the senses on any other 
occasion. 
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[It will be seen that these recent Remarks exhibit two slips of memory. It 
is quite unimportant whether ColonePReed was seen walking in at the gate or 
getting off a car. But in making the interval between the vision and the 
return two hours instead of ten minutes, the later account unduly diminishes 
the force of the case. If there is any justification at all for the provisional 
hypothesis that the sense of impending arrival is a condition favourable for the 
emission of a telepathic influence, it is of importance that, at the time when 
the phantasmal form was seen. Colonel Reed was not busy with his fishing, but 
was rapidly approaching his destination ; for thus the incident, at any rate, gets 
the benefit of analogy with other 9 as^s. ] 


In these arrival cases, there is, I say, a certain likelihood that the 
man's mind may be fixed on his return home, so that his phantasm is seen 
in what might seem both to himself and to others the most probable 
place. 

645. But there are other cases where a man’s phantasm is seen in 
a place where there is no special reason for his appearing, although these 
places seem always to lie within the beat and circuit of his habitual 
thought. 

In such cases there are still possible circumstances which may give 
reason to think that the apparition is causally connected with the apparent 
agent. The phantasm of a given person may be seen repeatedly by 
different percipients, or it may be seen collectively by several persons at a 
time ; or it may combine; both these evidential characteristics, and may be 
seen several times and by several persons together. 

Now considering the rarity of phantasmal appearances, considering 
that not one person in (saf ) five thousand is ever phantasmally seen at all ; 
the mere fact that a given person’s phantasm is* seen even twice^ by dif- 
ferent percipients (for we cannot count a second appearance to the same 
percipient as of equal value), is in itself a remarkable fact; while if this 
liLippens three or four times we can hardly ascribe sucb sequence of 
rare occurrences to chance alone. !• cite almost in full the cafje of 
Mrs. Hawkins {ne'e i^den, daughter of the late Primus of Scotland), fro^i 
Pha?itasms of the Living, vol. ii. p. 78. 

Mis. Hawkins writes from Beyton Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds, as 
follows : — 


^ March 25///, 1SS5. 

1 send you my cousins’ accounts of my apparition. , 

I have also sent you the account of niy next appearance, which urflfortunately 
cannot now be related by the eye-witness. ^ 

Again, a third time one of my little sisters reported that she had seen me on 
the stairs, when I was seven miles off; but she might so easily have been mis- 
taken that I have never put any faith in that appearance. Then I was about 
twenty. 

^ This account— omitted here— is related by Mt Hawkins herself an J refers to her 
apparition having been seen in her own home i \ by the nursery-maid, now dead. 

VOL. I. ^ 
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For many years after that these appearances seem to have entirely ceased, 
but in the autumn of 1877 I was seen m this house by my eldest son, then 
aged twenty-seven, who may, I hope, give you his own account of it. 

Lucy Hawkins. 


Mrs. Hawkins prefaces her cousins* accounts thus : — 

The event described in the enclosed accounts took place at Cherington, 
near Shipston-on-Stour, in Warwickshire, the residence of my uncle, Mr. 
William Dickins, who was for many years chairman of Quarter Sessions in 
the county. The ladies who saw the appearance are two of his daughters, one 
of them a little older than myself, the other three or four years younger. I was 
then juct seventeen. 

The only mistake that I can discover in either of the accounts is that Mrs. 
Malcolm says I had been hiding with her “brother,’* whereas I had really been 
aK the time with her sister. Miss T.ucy Dickins — a fact of no importance, except 
that she (Miss D.) might (if necessary) bear witness that I Aad reallybeen with 
her all the time in the washhouse, and so could not have been near where I was 
seen. 

I remember we were all somewhat awed by what had happened, and that it 
broke up our game. I myself quite thought it was a warning of speedy death ; 
but as I was not a nervous or excitable girl, it did not make me anxious or 
unhappy, and in course of time the impressioi^ passed off. 

0 t 

Writing to Mrs. Hawkins in September i8<S4, Miss Dickins said : — 

• 

Georgie [Mrs. Malcolm] is coming here on FricTay, and I propose then to 
show her your letters, and Mr. Gurney’s, and that we should each write our 
impressions of what we saw independently, and sec how far tliey agree, and 
we will send the result to you. It is all very fresh Ifn my memory, and I can at 
this moment conjure you up In my mind’s eye, as you appeared under that tree 
and disappeared in the yard. 1 even recollect distinctly the dress you wore, a 
sort of brown and whit^, rather large check, such as was in fashion then, and is 
now, but was ii^ abeyance in the intermediate years. 

Shortly afterwards Miss Dickins wrote : — 

Chkrington, Shipston-on-Stour. 

September 2 ^t/i, 1884. 

I send the two accounts which Georgie and I wrote about your apparition. 
We wrote them independently, and so I think they are wonderfully good evi- 
dence, as they tally to almost every particular, except tlie little fact that I 
thought she .joined me in searching the yard for you, and she thinks not — but 
that has nc^thing to do with the main fact of the story, our entire belief that we 
saw you in the body. 

In the autumn of 1845, we were a large party of young ones staying in the 
house, and on one occasion were playing at a species of hide-and-seek, in which 
we were allowec^to move from one hiding-pl.ace to another, until caught by the 
opposite side. At the l;ack of the house there was a small fold-yard opening 
on one side'intothe orchard, on the other into the stableyard, and there were 
other buildings 'o the left. I came round the corner of these buildings, and 
saw my cousin star ding under some trees about twenty yards from me, and I 
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distinctly saw her face ; my sister, wko at the moment appeared on the other 
side, also saw her and shouted to rne to give chase. My cousin ran between 
us in the direction of the fold-yard, and when she reached the door we were both 
close behind her and followed instantly, but she had entirely disappeared, 
though scnrcely a second had elapsed. looked at one another in amaze- 

ment, anci searched every corner of the yard in vain; and when found some 
little time afterwards, she assured us that she had never been on that side of 
the house at all, or anywhere near the spot, but had remained hidden in the 
same place until discovered by one of the enemy. S. F. D. 

• • 

1 well remember the incident of your “ fetch ” appearing to us. I believe I 
wrote down the details at the time, but do not know what has become of that 
record, so must trust to my memory to recall the circumstances, and do.not fear 
its [not] being faithful though nearly forty years have passed. 

We were playing our favourite game of Golowain, which consisted in divid- * 
ing into sides at hide-and-seek, the party hiding having the privilege of moving 
on from place to place until they reached the “ Home,” unless meanwhile caught 
by the pursuing party. 

As 1 stood towards the end of the game, as a seeker, in the orchard, I saw 
you, who belonged to the opposite party, stealing toward me. As your dress 
was the same as your sister’s and there was the possibility of my mistaking you 
for her, who was on my side, I shouted her name, and she answered me from 
the opposite side of the wood. >then gave chase, and you turned, and looked 
at me laughing, and I saw your face distinctly. But at the same instant, Nina, 
also my ♦friend, but your enemy, appeared round some corner, and being still 
nearer to you than I was, I left the glory of your capture to her.. She was close 
upon you as you fled into a cow-yard. I was so sure your fate was sealed that 
i followed more slowly, and hearing the bell ring, that, according to the rules 
of our game, recalled us to^the “ Home,’’ I went on there, to lind Nina upbraid- 
ing you for having so mysteriously escaped her in this cow-yard. 

Ill astonishment you said you never had been*near-thc place. Of course I 
suiiportod my little sister in her assertion; whilst our brother supported ^<77/, 
saying he had been hiding with you, and that, being tired, you had both re- 
mnined hidden in one place until the bell warned you tnat the^ame was over — 
that place being a washhouse in a distinejt part of the premii^es from the cow or 
fold-yard, into which we believed we had chased you. • 

• G. M. (^nee Dickins^. 

In answer to inquiries, both Miss Dickins and Mrs. Malcolm say that 
they have never had any other experience of visual halluchiation. 

The following account is from Mrs. Hawkins’^* son : — 

'2.0th, 1SS5. 

In the autumn of 1877, I was living at my father’s house, licyton Rectory, 
Bury St. Edmunds. The household cc^nsisted of my father, mother three 
sisters, and three maid-servants. One moonlight night I was sleeping in my 
room, and had been asleep some hours, when I wa.s awake/ied by hearing a 
noise close to my head, like the chinking of money. My waking idea, there- 
fore, was that a ma 7 t was trying to take my money out of my trousers pocket, 
which lay on a chair close to the head of my bed. On opening my eyes, 1 was 
astonished to see a womans and I well remember thinking with sorrow that it 
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must be one of our servants who was tianng to take my money. I mention 
these two thoughts to show that I was nefe thinking in the slightest degree of 
my mother. When my eyes had become more accustomed to the light, I was 
more than ever surprised to see that it was my jnother^ dressed in a peculiar 
silver-grey dress, which she had originally got for a fancy ball. She was stand- 
ing with both hands stretched out in front of her as if feeling her way ; and in 
that manner moved slowly away from me, passing in front of the dressing-table, 
which stood in front of the curtained window, through which the moon threw a 
certain amount of light. Of course, my idea all this time was that she was walk- 
ing in her sleep. On getting beyond the table she was lost to my sight in the 
darkness. I then sat up in bed, listening, but hearing nothing; and, on peer- 
ing through the darkness, saw that the door, which was at the foot of my bed, 
and to get to which she would have had to pass in front of the light, was still 
shut. I then jumped out of bed, struck a light, and instead of finding my mother 
‘ at the far end of the room, as I expected, found the room empty. I then for the 
first time supposed that it was an “appearance,” and greatly dreaded that it 
signified her death. 

I might add that I had, at that time, quite forgotten that my mother had 
ever appeared to any one before, her last appearance having been about the 
year 1847, three years before I was born. 

Edward Hawkins. 

[In answer to inquiries, Mr. E. Hawkins ^^ays : — ] I can a.ssure you that 
neither before nor since that time have I ever had any experience of the sort. 

I quote seyeral other cases of repeated apparitions in the Appendices 
to this section. Mr. Gorham Blake’s case in Pfiantasfns of the Livito^ 
(vol. ii. p. 86 ), should also be consulted. 

Impressive as is the repeiitiofi of the apparitipn in these cases, it is yet 
less so to my mind than the collective character of .some of the perceptions. 
In Mrs. Hawkins’s first case there were two simultaneous percipients. 
In one of J^Ir. Blake’s cases there were two ; and in Canon Bourne’s first 
case (645 D) there were three percipients. 

646. And we now come to other cases, where the percipience has 
been ‘collective, although it has not been repeated. Here is a case where 
two persons at one moment — a moment of no stress or excitement what- 
ever — see the phantasm of a third ; that third person being perhaps occu- 
pied with some supraliminal or subliminal thought of the scene in the 
midst of which she is phantasmally discerned. Both the percipients 
supposed at the momejjt, naturally enough, that it was their actual sister 
whom they ,saw : and one can hardly fancy that a mere act of tranquil 
recognitioit of the figure by one percipient would communicate to the 
other percipient a telepathic shock such as would make her see the same 
figure as well. 

The account is taken from the ** Report -on the Census of Hallucina- 
tions ” {Froceedinjs S.P.R., vol. x. p. 306 ). 
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From Jfp’ss C. J. E. 

March 1892. 

I was playing the harmonium in the church of at about 4 p.m., August 

1SS9, when I saw my eldest sister walk up the church towards the chancel with 
a roll of papers under her arm. When I looked up again she had disappeared, 
and I thought she had just come in for a few minutes and gone out again ; but 
when I as^:ed her afterwards what she wanted in the church, she was much 
surprised, .cad told me she had been in the rectory library all the afternoon, 
studying genealogical tables. I am not sure of the exact date, but it was about 
the time I mention. , » 

I was practising on the harmonium ; as far as I remember I was quite well 
and not worried about anything. I was eighteen years old. A younger sister 
was the only other person in the church with me at the time. She was stand- 
ing beside me on an old stone coffin, and also noticed my eldest sister walk up 
the church with papers under her arm, l)ut thought it nothing unusual and • 
looked away, and when she looked back again my sister had disappeared. . 

My eldest sister looked just as usual and wore her hat and jacket, as I and 
my younger sister both noticed. She walked rather briskly, looking straight 
before her. She assures us that she was sitting alone in the rectory library 
(the rectory is within a stone’s throw of the church) all the afternoon. 

In answer to the question whether she has had any other hallucinations 
Miss E. says : — • 

I ha^ seen dark forms in my room at night when 'there was no one in the 
room but myself, but as I am nervously inclined I am not werj" positive about 
it, as it may have been partly imagination. But the apparition [of my sister] 1 
positively saw. 

Miss E. writes furthei*: — 

• • April 14///, 1S92. 

f am quite sure that the figure could not have been any one else looking like 
K , for I saw distinctly every detail of her face and figure and dress, and noticed 
:liat she was looking straight before lier. My sight is excellent, and I know I 
I ould not have been mistaken. When I looked uj), the figi/re was about three 
\ards from me, I should say. The figure tnay have gone back past me \?ithout 
iny noticing it, but I think it very improbable, as I was sitting with my f^ce 
towards the aisle through which it must have passed. 

The other percipient, Miss IT. E., writes : — 

My sisters and I were spending the day with our uncle at ; as he is 

the rector his garden leads into the churchward. In the couitc of the afternoon 
C. and I went into the church ; she began to play the harmonium and I stood 
on a stone coffin beside her with my hand on her shoulder ; m^^ sister was 
]daying a hymn, and I was looking down at the book to read the words. C. 
casually looked up; T did the same, and following the direction of her eyes saw 
K. walking to us up the church with — and this rather surprised me— a long 
bundle of papers in lier hand. We made no remark and took*no further notice 
of her movements, for when we go to — - we often just wander^in to see the 
church. It was certainly K. herself; I could see ncr ince (naile well. C. and I 
finished our hymn and found that she had gone. C. i 'd I soon after went in to 
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tea. At tea wc were surprised to hear K.«ay, “ I am .so sorry I did not sec the 
church, but part of the afternoon I waf looking at pedigrees in the study ; 
before that I passed the church gate ; I was going in, but turned back to the 
study instead,” or words to that effect. C. and I exchanged glances, but said 
nothing. However, next morning wc attacked K. on the subject ; she was 
much surprised, had certainly not been in church at all, but had first been in 
the library studying the family pedigree, and then gone to the church gate and 
returned. My sister and I both have perfectly good eyesight. It seems 
impossible that K. can have visited the church, but my sister and I are both 
positively certain that we saw K- or her likeness. The day after we both 
described the details of her dress, so far as wc could recollect them, and K. said 
that it was a correct account of her dress the day before. 1 saw the pedigree 
papers l^efore I went out, and both C. and I thought them very like the papers 
the figure had in her hand. These are, as far as I remember, the details of the 
t case without exaggeration or diminution. 

^It was possible, but rather improbable, that K. should have left the church 
without our notice, because she must have passed back the same way close 
to us. 

Miss K. E. writes : — 

Upon the afternoon during which this curious incident happened, T wandered 
about my urfcle’s garden for a while, and half thought of going into the church, 
but changed my mind and did not. I went into the library, and being interested 
in genealogy, studied my uncle’s family i)edigree until tea-time, when I remarked 
to my sisters that I had not been to the church all the afternoon, and "they told 
me that tliey had seen me there. I felt no unusual se^isations during the after- 
noon, and am much mystified by the incident. 

647 . In the following case the apparition «was seen by its original 
and by others af the sajne dfne. d'he account (taken from Phantasms oj 
the Lh'ing, vol. ii. p. 217) came from Mrs. Hall, of The Yews, Gretton, 
near Kettering, and was received in December 1883. 

In the autunfn'of 1863, I was living with my husband and first baby, a 
child ®£ eight months, in a lone house, called Sibberton, near Wansford, 
Northamptonshire, which in bygone days had been a church. As tlie weather 
became more wintry, a married cousin and her hu.sband came on a visit. One 
night, when we were having supper, an apparition stood at tlic end of the 
sideboard. We four sat at the dining-table ; and yet, with great inconsistency, 
1 stood as this gho.stly visitor again, in a spotted, light muslin summer dress, 
and without any terrible ^peculiarities of air or manner. We all four saw it, 
my husband having attracted our attention to it, saying, “ It is Sarah,” in a 
tone of recogrfition, meaning me. It at once disappeared. None of us felt any 
fear, it seemed too natural and familiar. 

The apparition seemed utterly apart from myself and my feelings, as a 
picture or statue. My three relatives, who, with me, saw the apparition, are 
all dead; they die^ in about the years 1868-69. * Sarah Jane Hale. 

[The dres^ in which the figure appeared was not like any that Mrs. Hall 
had at the time, though she wore one like it nearly two years afterwards. Mrs. 
Hall has had other visual hallucinations, which were all connected with ill- 
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health or nervous shock ; one which occurred a few months before that here 
described had represented herself a\ if “laid out.”] 

648. The question of the true import of collectivity of percipience 
renews in mother form that problem of invasion to which our evidence so 
often brings us back. When two or three persons see what seems to be 
the same phantom in the same place and at the same time, does that mean 
that that special part of space is somehow modified ? or does it mean that 
a mental impression, conveyed by the distant agent — the phantom-begetter 
— to one of the percipients is reflected telepathically from that percipient’s 
mind to the minds of the other — as it were secondary — percipients? The 
reader already knows that I prefer the former of these views. • And I 
observe — as telling against that other view, of pyschical contagion — that 
in certain collective cases we discern no probable link between any one of * 
the percipient minds and the distant agent. 

In some of that group of collective cases which we are at this moment 
considering, this absence of link is noticeable in a special way. The 
agent may indeed be acquainted with the percipients, — as Mrs. Beaumont 
(645 C) was acciuainted with the various persons who saw her. But there is 
nothing to show that any thought or emotion was passing from agent to 
percipients at the moment of tTie apparition. On the contrary, the indica- 
tion is tjiat there is no necessary connection whate>?er between the agent’s 
condition of mind at the moment and the fact that such and such persons 
observed his phantasm. The projection of the phantasm, if T may so term 
it, seems a matter wholly automatic on the agent’s part, as automatic and 
meaningless as a dream.* 

Assuming, then, that this is so — that these, Allocations do occur without 
any appreciable stimulus from without, and in moments of apparent calm 
and indifference — in what way will this fact tend to modify previous con- 
ceptions? ^ 

Tt suggests that the continuous (^ream-life which we must suppose to 
run concurrently with our waking life is pojent enough to effect frofii time 
to time enough of dissociation to enable some element of the peisoniplity 
to be perceived at a distance from the organism. How much of con- 
sciousness, if any, may be felt at the point where the excursive phantasm 
is seen, we cannot say. But the notion that a mere incoherent quasi- 
dream should thus become perceptible to othe;-s is fully in accordance 
with the theories suggested in this work. For I regard subliminal opera- 
tion as continuously going on, and I hold that the degree of* dissociation 
which can generate a perceptible phantasm is not necessarily a profound 
change, since that perceptibility depends so largely upon idiosyncrasies of 
agent and percipient as yet wholly unexplained. 

That special idiosyncrasy on the part of the agent which tends to make 
his phantasm easily visible has nev'er yet, so far as I know, received a 
name, although for convenience’ sake it certainly needs one. I propose to 
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use the Greek word xj/yxoppaya), which means strictly '' to let the soul break 
loose,” and from which I form the woifis psychorrhagy and psychorrhagic, 
on obvious analogies. When I say that Mrs. Beaumont or Mr. Williams, 
agents in the cases cited in 645 A and C, were born with the psycho?'- 
rhagic diathesisy I express what I believe to be an important fact, physio- 
logical as well as psychological, in terms which seem pedantic, but which 
are the only ones which mean exactly what the facts oblige me to say. 
That which “ breaks loose ” on my hypothesis is not (as in the Greek use 
of the word) the whole principle of life in the organism ; rather it is some 
psychical element probably of very varying character, and definable mainly 
by its power of producing a phantasm, perceptible by one or more persons, 
in some portion or other of space. I hold that this phantasmogenetic 
effect may be produced either on the mind, and consequently on the brain 
‘ of another person — in which case he may discern the phantasm somewhere 
in 'his vicinity, according to his own mental habit or prepossession — or 
else directly on a portion of space, “ out in the open,” in which case 
several persons may simultaneously discern the phantasm in that actual 
spot. 

649. Let us‘ apply the view to one of our most bizarre and puzzling 
cases — that* of Canon Bourne (see 645 D). Here 1 conceive that 
Canon Bourne, while riding in the hunting-field, was also subliminally 
dreaming of himself (imagining himself with some part of his submerged 
consciousness) as having had a fall, and as beckoning to his daughters — 
an incoherent dream indeed, but of a quite ordinary type. I go on to 
suppose that. Canon Bourne being born with the psychorrhagic diathesis, 
a certain psychical element so far detached itself from his organism as to 
affect a certain portion of, space — near the daughters of whom he was 
thinking — to affect it, I say, not materially nor even optically, but yet in 
such a manqer that to a certain kind of immaterial and non-optical sensi- 
tivity a phantasm of himself and his horse became discernible. His horse 
was of course as p'urely a part of the, phantasmal picture as his hat. The 
non-ojltical distinctness with which the words printed inside his hat were 
see>t indicates that it was some inner non-retinal vision which received the 
impression from the phantasmogenetic centre. The other phantasmal 
appearance of Canon Bourne chanced to affect only one percipient, but 
was of precisely the same character ; and of course adds, so far as it goes, 
to the plausibility of the above explanation. 

That explanation, indeed, suffers from the complexity and apparent 
absurdity inevitable in dealing with phenomena which greatly transcend 
known laws ; but on the other hand it does in its way colligate Canon Bourne's 
case with a goofl many others of odd and varying types. Thus these 
appearances of Canon Bourne’s, Mrs. Beaumbnt’s, Mrs. Hawkins’, &c., 
are in my view exactly parallel to the han7iti?igs ascribed to departed 
spirits. There rdso we find a psychorrhagic diathesis — a habit or capacity 
on the part of -.ertaui spirits of detaching some psychical element in such 
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a manner as to form a phantasmal picture, which represents the spirit as 
going through some dream-like action in a given place. 

The phantasmogcnetic centre may thus, in my view, be equally well 
produced by an incarnate or by a discarnate spirit. 

These ^-sychorrhagic cases are also, I think, important as showing us 
the earliest or feeblest stages of self-projection — where the dissociation 
belongs to the dream-stratum — implicating neither the supraliminal will 
nor the pro founder subliminal strata. 

650. And now let us pass, on, from these psychorrhagic cases, which 
hardly concern anybody beyond the phantom-begetter himself — and do 
not even add anything to his own knowledge — to cases where there is some 
sort of communication from one mind to another, or some knoA^ledge 
gained by the excursive spirit. 

It is impossible to arrange these groups in one continuous logical 
series. But, roughly speaking, the degree in which the psychical collision 
is recollected on either side may in some degree indicate its intensity, and 
may serve as a guide to our provisional arrangement. 

And following this scheme I shall begin with a group .of cases which 
seem to promise but little information, — cases, namely, where A, the agent, 
iji some way impresses or inv;^des P, the percipient, — but nevertheless 
neitlier A nor P retains in supraliminal memory any knowledge of what has 
occurred.* 

Now to begin with we shall have no difficulty in adniittmg that cases 
of this type are likely often to occur. The psychical rapprochef?ie?it of 
telepathy takes place, ^.v hypothesi, in a region which is subliminal for both 
agent and percipient, and4rom whence but few and scattered impressions 
ri. t' for cither of them above the conscious thresholcL Telepathy will thus 
probably o] aerate far more continuously than our scattered glimpses would 
in themselves suggest. , • 

But how can we outside inquirers know anything of Vilepathic inci- 
dents which the principals themselves fail altogether to remember? , 

In ordinary life we may sometimes Icawi from bystanders incidents 
which we cannot learn from the principals themselves. Can there 6c 
bystanders who look on at a ])sychical invasion? 

Tlie question is of much theoretical imj)oit. On my view that there 
is a real transference of something from the agent, involving an alteration 
of some kind in a particular part of space, there might theoretically be 
some bystander who might discern that alteration in space more clearly 
than the person for whose benefit, so to say, the alteration was made. If, 
on the other hand, what has happened is merely a transference of some 
impulse from mind to mind”; — then one can hardly understand how 
any mind except the mind aimed at could perceive the tel!?pathic impres- 
si(jn. Yet, in collective cases, persons in whonx the agent feels no interest, 
nay, of whose presence along with the intended percipient he is not aware, 
do in fact receive the impression in just the same way as that intended 
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percipient himself. This was explained by Gurney as probably due to a 
fresh telepathic transmission, — this tiAie from the due or original perci- 
pient’s mind to the minds of his neighbours of the moment. 

Such a supposition, however, in itself a difficult one, becomes much 
more difficult when the telepathic impulse has never, so far as we know, 
penetrated into the due or intended percipient’s mind at all. If in such a 
case a bystander perceives the invading figure, I must think that he per- 
ceives it merely as a bystander, — not as a person telepathically influenced 
by the intended percipient, who does^nof in fact perceive anything what- 
soever. I quote in illustration a bizarre but well-attested case, which this 
explanation seems to fit better than any other. 

FrOm Phantasms of the Livimt^ vol. i. p. 214. We received the first 
account of this case — the percipient’s evidence — through the kindness 
of Mrs. Martin, of Ham Court, Upton-on-Severn, Worcester. 


Antony, Tor point, December 14 / k , 1882. 

Helen Alexander (maid to Lady Waldegrave) was lying here very ill with 
typhoid fever, and was attended by me. I was standing at the table by her 
bedside, pouring out her medicine, at about 4 o’clock in the morning of the 4t]i 
October i§8o. I heard the call-bell ring (this had been heard twice before 
during the night in that same week), and wi,s attracted by the door of the 
room opening, and by seeing a person entering the room ^vhom I instantly 
felt to be the moth.er oi the sick woman. She had a brass candlestick in her 
hand, a red sljawi over her shoulders, and a flannel petticoat on which had a 
hole in the front. 1 looked at her as much as to s*ay, 1 am glad you have 
come,” but the woman looked at me sternly, as much as to say, “ Why wasn’t 
I sent for before ? ” I gave the medicine to Helen Alexander, and then turned 
round to speak to the vision, but no one was there. She had gone. She was 
a short, dark person, and very stout. At about 6 o’clock that morning Helen 
Alexander died. Two days after her parents and a sister came to Antony, and 
arrived between i and 2 o’clock in the morning ; I and another maid let them 
in, and it gave me a great turn when I saw the living likeness of the vision 
I had seen two^nrghts before. 1 told the sister about the vision, and she said 
that «thc description of the dress exactly answered to her mother’s, and that 
they had brass candlesticks at hbmc exactly like the one described. There was 
not the slightest resemblance between the mother and daughter. 

Frances Reddkll. 

This at first sight might be taken for a mere delusion of an excitable 
or over-tired servant, tpodified and exaggerated by the subsequent sight 
of the real another. If such a case is to have evidential force, we must 
ascertain beyond doubt that the description of the experience wis given 
in detail before any knowledge of the reality can have affected the per- 
cipient’s memory or imagination. I'his necessary corroboration has been 
kindly supj)lied, by Mrs. Pole-Carew, of Antohy, Torpoint, Devonport. 

^ December St, 1883. 

In Octobc’ 1880, Lord and Lady Waldegrave came with their Scotch 
maid, Helen Alex.^:ider, to stay with us, [The account then describes how 
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Helen was discovered to have caught* typhoid fever.] She did not seem to be 
very ill in spite of it, and as there stfemed no fear of danger, and Lord and 
Lady Waldegrave had to go a long journey the following day (Thursday), they 
decided to leave her, as they were advised to do, under their friends’ care. 

The ill ess ran its usual course, and she seemed to be going on perfectly 
well till the Sunday week following, when the doctor told me that the fever had 
left her, but the state of weakness which had supervened was such as to make 
him extremely anxious. I immediately engaged a regular nurse, greatly 
against the wish of Reddell, my maid, who had been her chief nurse all 
through the illness, and who was quite devoted to her. However, as the 
nurse could not conveniently come till the following day, I allowed Reddell to 
sit up witli Helen again that night, to give her the medicine and food, which 
were to be taken constantly. , 

At about 4.30 that night, or rather Monday morning, Reddell looked at her 
watch, poured out the medicine, and was bending over the bed to give it to 
Helen, when the call-bell in the passage rang. She said to herself, “ Thcrejs 
that tiresome bell with the wire caught again.^’ (It .seems it did occasionally 
ring of itself in this manner.) At that moment, however, she heard the door 
open, and looking round, saw a very stout old woman walk in. She was 
dressed in a night-gown and red flannel petticoat, and carried an old-fashioned 
brass candlestick in her hand. The petticoat had a hole rubbed in it. She 
walked into the room, and appeared to be going towards the dressyig-table to 
put her candle down. She was perfect stranger to Reddell, who, however, 
merely thought, lliis is her mother come to see after hcr,’^ and she felt quite 
glad it wa^s so, accepting the idea without reasoning upon it, as one would in a 
dream. She thought the mother looked annoyed, possibly at npt having been 
sent for before. She ther^gave Helen the medicine, and turning round, found 
ti)at the apparition had disappeared, and that the door was shut, A great 
change, meanwhile, had taken place in Helen, and Reddell fetched me, who 
sent off for the doctor, and* meanwhile applied hot poultices, «S:c., but Helen 
di' fl a little before the doctor came. She was q^rite -conscious up to about 
half-an-hour before she died, when she seemed to be going to sleep. 

During the early days of her illness Helen had wTitten to a sistar, mention- 
ing her being unwell, but making nothing of it, and as she never mentioned 
any one but this sister, it was supposed by the household, to whom she was a 
perfect stranger, that she had no other* lelation alive. Reddell was alw'ays 
offering to write for her, but she always declined, saying there was no netjd, 
she would write herself in a day or two. No one at home, therefore, know 
anything of her being so ill, and it is, therefore, remarkable that her mother, 
a far from nervous person, should have said that evening going up to bed, “ I 
am sure Helen is very ill.” 

Reddell told me and my daughter of the apparition, about an hour after 
Helen’s death, prefacing with, I am not superstitious, or nervous, anrl I 
wasn’t the least frightened, but her mother came last night,” ar^^d she then 
told the story, giving a careful description of the figure '^he had seen. The 
relations were a.sked to come to the funeial, and the father, mother, and sister 
came, and in the mother Reddell recognised the apparition, as I did also, for 
Reddell’s description had been most accurate, even to the expression, which 
she l)ad a.scribed to annoyance, but which was due to deafness. It was judged 
best not to speak about it to the mother, but Reddell told the sister, who said 
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the description of the figure corresponded exactly with the probable appearance 
of her mother if roused in the night; tlitit they had exactly such a candlestick 
at home, and that there was a hole in her mother’s petticoat produced by the 
way she always wore it. It seems curious that neither Helen nor her mother 
appeared to be aware of the visit. Neither of them, at any rate, ever spoke of 
having seen the other, nor even of having dreamt of having done so. 

F. A. Pole-Carew. 

[Frances Reddell states that she has never had any hallucination, or any 
odd experience of any kind, except on this one occasion. The Hon. Mrs. 
Lyttelton, formerly of Selwyn College, 'Cahibridge, who knows her, tells us 
that “ she appears to be a most matter-of-fact person, and was apparently most 
impressed by the fact that she saw a hole in the mother’s flannel petticoat, 
made by the busk of her stays, reproduced in the apparition.”] 

. Now what I imagine to have happened here is this. The mother, 
anxious about her daughter, jxiid her a psychical visit during the sleep of 
both. In so doing she actually modified a certain portion of space, not 
materially nor optically, but in such a manner that persons perceptive in 
a certain fashion would discern in that part of space an image approxi- 
mately corresponding to the conception of her own aspect latent in the 
invading mother’s mind. A person thust susceptible happened to be in 
the room, and thus, as a bystander, witnessed a psychical, invasion whose 
memory the invader apparently did not retain, while the invaded' person — 
the due percipient — may or may not have perceived it in a dream, but 
died and left no sign of having done so. 

651. I give in 651 A a somewhat similar case, where there is strong 
attestation that a sailor, watching by a dying edmrade, saw figures around 
his hammock, api^areF.tly representing the dying man’s fiimily, in mourning 
garb. The fomily, although they had no ordinary knowledge of the sailor’s 
illness, had been alarmed by noises, &c., which rightly or wuongly they 
took as indicatipns of some danger to him. I conceive, then, that the 
wife paid a psychical visit to her husband ; and I take the mourning garb 
and the accompanying children’s figures to be symbolical accomjianimcnts, 
representing her thought, My children will be orphans,” in just the same 
way as the figure in the flannel petticoat, &:c., represented Mrs. Rcddell’s 
thought, I must get out of bed and see how my daughter Ic^oks to-night.” 

I think this more likely than that the Pearce children also should have 
possessed this rare peculiarity of becoming perceptible at a distant point in 
space. Ajid secondary figures, as we .shall see later on, are not uncommon 
in such telcpatliic presentarions. One may picture oneself as though 
holding a child by the haiifl, or even driving in a carriage and jiair, as 
vividly as though carrying an umbrella or walking across a room ; and one 
may be thus picture* 1 to others. I will give one more instance of this 
deflected perception, where* a dying (or dead) man, apparently wishing to 
appear to his sister, fails to attract her attention, but is observed by 
black nurse, who nas never seen him in the flesh. 
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From Phantasms 0/ the Living, vol. ii. p. 61. 

This case came from Mrs. Cleflce, of Clifton Lodge, Farquhar Road, 
Upper Norwood, S. E. 

October 1885. 

In the month of August 1864, about 3 or 4 o’clock in the afternoon, I 
was sitting reading in the verandah of our house in Barbadoes. My black 
nurse was driving my little girl, about eighteen months or so old, in her peram- 
bulator in the garden. I got up after some time to go into the house, not having 
noticed anything at all — when this black woman said to me, “ Missis, who was 
that gentleman that was talking to'yoA just now ? ” “ There was no one talking 
to me,” I said. “ Oh, yes, dere was, missis — a very pale gentleman, very tall, 
and he talked to you, and you was very rude, for you never answered him.” 
I repeated there was no one, and got rather cross with the woman, and she 
begged me to write down the day, for she knew she had seen some one. I did, 
and in a few days I heard of the death of my brother in Tobago. Now', the 
curious part is this, that / did not see him, but she — a stranger to him — did*; 
and she said that he seemed very anxious for me to notice him. 

May CLERKii. 


In answer to inquiries, Mrs. Clerke says — 

( 1 ) The day of death was the same, for I wrote it down. I think it was the 
3rd of August, but I know it was tne same. 

(2) 'riie description, ‘‘ very tall and pale,” was accurate. 

(3) T Tiad no idea that he was ill. He was only a few days ill. 

(4) The woman had «ievcr seen him. She had been with* me for about 
eighteen months, and I considered her truthful. She had 710 object in telling me. 

In conversation, Gurifby learned that Mrs. Clerke had immediately 
mentioned what the servant said, and the fact trrat-«hc had written down 
the date, to her husband, Colonel Clerke, who corroborates as follows : — 

• 

I well remember that on the day on which Mr. John BeroRford, my wife’s 
brother, died in Tobago— after a short iUnc.ss of which we were not aware — 
our black nurse declared she saw, at as nearly as possible the time of his 
death, a gentleman, exactly answering to Mr. Beresford’s description, leaning 
over the back of Mrs. Clcrke^s easy-chair in the open verandah. The figure 
was not seen by any one else. Shadwkll H. Clerke. 

We find it stated in Burke’s Peerage that Mr. J. H. de la Poer 
Beresford, Secretary for the Island of Tobago, died on August 3, 1863 
(not 1864). It is on this case that Gurney remarks : — * , 

If this incident is to be interpreted tciepathically, it is scarcely possible to 
suppose that Mrs. Clerke * own presence did not play a part in the phenomenon. 
The case would then be comparable to some “collective’’ c;i§es where one of 
the percipients is a stranger to the agent; the differer^ce being that here the 
person who should (so to speak) have been the principal percipient was as 
unconscious of the impression which she received as we have found the per- 
cipient to be in some of the experimental cases. 
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To me it seems that the nurse vas merely the bystander, endowed 
with a special perceptivity, more effeAive here than the kinshij) of the in- 
tended percipient. Note that in this case we have no means of knowing 
whether the invader recollected the incident or not. The narrative 
belongs to a class as to which we shall afterwards have to say much^ 
where the death of the agent has prevented question, and has left it un- 
certain what his condition at the time or his subsequent recollection may 
have been. 

652 . And here I note a gradual jtransition to the next large class of 
cases on which I am about to enter. 1 am about to deal with telcesihesia ; 
— with cases where an agent-percipient — for he is both in one — makes a 
clairvoyant excursion (of a more serious type than the mere psychorrhagies 
already described), and brings back some memory of the scene which he 
has psychically visited. Now, of course, it may happen that he fails to 
bring back any such memory, or that if he does bring it back, he tells no 
one about it. In such cases, just as in the telepathic cases of which 1 
have just spoken, the excursive phantom may possibly be observed by a 
bystander, and the circumstances may be such as to involve some coin- 
cidence which negatives the supposition of the bystander^s mere subjec- 
tive fancy* Such, I think, is the following case. The narrator is a lady 
well known to me, who has had other veridical expcriencei?. 

From the ‘^Report on the Census of Hallucinations,” Proceedings 
S.P.R., vol. x« p.' 332. The account is given by J\lrs. Me Alpine. 


Garscadden, Bearsdkn^ Glasgow, April 20 thy 1892. 

I remember in the Jims* of 18S9, I drove to Castlcblancy, a little town in the 
county Monaghan, to meet my sister, who was coming by train from Longford. 
I expected, her at tlirec o’clock, but as she did not come with that train, I got 
the horse put up, and v^ent for a walk in the demesne. The day was very warm 
and bright, ancfhwandered on under the shade of the trees to the side of a lake, 
which is in the demesne. Being at Ibngth tired, I sat down to rest upon a rock, 
at the edge of the water. My attention was ejuite taken up with the extreme 
beauty of the scene before me. There was not a sound or movement, except 
the soft ripple of the water on the sand at my feet. Presently I felt a cold chill 
creep through me, and a curious stiffness of my limbs, as if I could not move, 
though wishing to do so. I felt frightened, yet chained to the spot, and as if 
impelled to stare at the water ..^raight in front of me. Gradually a black cloud 
seemed to rise, and in the midst of it I saw a tall man, in a suit of tweed, jump 
into the wa^ 5 r and sink. 

In a moment the darkness w.as gone, and I again became sensible of the 
lieat and sunshine, but I was awed and felt “ eerie ” — it was then about four 
o’clock or so — I cannot remember either the exact time or date. On my sister's 
arrival I told he|[ of the occurrence ; she was s'hrprised, but inclined to laugh 
at it. When we got home I told my brother; he treated the subject much in 
the same n’i-.riner. However, about a week afterwards, a Mr. Ksjne, a bank 
clerk (unknown to me), committed suicide by drowning in that very spot He 
left a letter for his wife, indicating that he had for some time contemplated his 
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death. My sister’s memory of the eve^t is the only evidence I can give. I did 
not see the account of the inquest at the time, and did not mention my strange 
experience to any one, saving my sister and brother. F. C. McAlpine. 

Mrs. ^ fc Alpine’s sister writes : — 

Roxboro’, February 1892. 

I remember perfectly you meeting me in Castleblaney, on my way home 
from Longford, and telling me of the strange thing which happened in the 
demesne. You know you were always hearing or seeing something, and I 
paid little attention, but I remember it distinctly — your troubled expression more 
than the story. You said a tall gentleman, dressed in tweed, walked past you, 
and went into a little inlet or creek. I think, but am not sure, that you said he 
had a beard. You were troubled about it, or looked so ; and I talked of other 
things. You told me while we were driving home. I think, but I am not sure, 
that it was about the 25111 or 27th of June 1889 that I left T-ongford. I am 
sure of that being the day, but cannot remember the date. It was in yune^ and 
on the 3rd of July 1889 a Mr. Espie, a bank clerk, drowned himself in the lake 
in the demesne in ’Blaney. 1 have no doubt that the day I came home you 
saw Mr. Espie’s “ fetch.” 

The following account is taken from a local paper^ the Northern 
Standard, Saturday, July 6th, 1889 : — 

Sad Case of Suicide , — The town of Castleblaney was put into a fearful 
state of excitement when it became known on Wednerday last that Mr. Espy 
had committed suicide by drowning himself in the lake in the demesne. 
Latterly he was noticed to be rather dull and low in spirits, but no serious 
notice was taken of his conduct, nor had any one the most remote idea that he 
contemplated suicide. On Wednesday morning he seemed in his usual health, 
and, as was customary with him, walked down to get his newspaper on the 
rival of the 9.45 train from Dublin. He met Mr. Fox (in whose office he 
hns Ven for years) at the station, and having procureH his paper walked up to 
the *. .ce, wrote a note in which he stated what he was going to do, and indi- 
cating where his body would be found. This seemed^to concern' him a good 
deal, for he seemed very anxious that his body should be recovittred without any 
delay. He had fishing-tackle in his pock2t, and having tied one end of a pike- 
line to a tree, and the other end round one of his^ legs, he threw himself into’about 
three feet deep of water, where he was found shortly afterwards quite dead, and 
before the note that he had left in the office had been opened. 

It would be possible, no doubt, to explain this appearance as simply 
precognitivc — as a picture from the future impressed in some unknown 
way upon the percipient’s inner vision. We shall later on encounter cer- 
tain cases which may drive us to this extreme hypothesis. But it seems 
here simpler to assume that the unhappy man v/as aheady imagining his 
plunge into the lake when Mrs McAlpinc visited the shore, and lhat his 
intense thought effected a ,self-piojection, c^uiscious or unconscious, of 
some element of his being. I may refer to a similar case-^rom Pha?ttasfns 
of the Living, vol. ii. p. 541, where a girl, who is corporeally present in a 
certain drawing-room, is seen phantasinaliy in a neighbouring grove, 
whither she herself presently goes and hangs herself. 
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653. These ponderings on projected suicide form perhaps the strongest 
instance of mental preoccupation witit a particular spot. But of course, 
in our ignorance of the precise quality of thought or emotion needed 
to prompt a psychical excursion, we need not be surprised to find such 
an excursion observed on some occasions as trivial as the “ arrival-case 
of Col. Reed, with which I i)rcfaccd the mere psychorrhagic cases. 

'rhe evidential value of that case depended on the imj^robability of the 
costume ; since no coincidence was involved in the mere fact of the 
Colonel’s entering the barracks. I npw^go on to some cases where a 
man’s coming is unexpected, so that there is a real coincidence in the 
fact that his phantom is seen in the place to which he is going, shortly 
before Vie arrives there in flesh and blood. I quote a case from Phantasms 
, of the Living. The informant, a butler named James Carroll, was per- 
sqnally known to Edmund Gurney, and has had another psychical 
experience, not visual — a feeling of extreme exhaustion and sadness, 
coupled with the idea of his twin-brother, on the first day of his distant 
twin-brother’s fatal illness ; and again just before the receipt of a telegram 
summoning him to the deathbed. It is an interesting observation based 
by Gurney on his analysis of relationships in telepathic cases, that the link 
of tivinship seems markedly to facilitate this kind of communication.^ 

From Phantasms of the Living vol. ii. p. 96 : — 

. September y 1884 . 

In the autumn of 1877, while at Sholebrook Lodge, ^Fowcester, Northampton- 
shire, one night, at a little after ten o’clock, I remember 1 was about to move a 
lamp in my room to a position where I usually sat a little while before retiring 
to bed, when I suddenly saw a vision of my brothel*. It seemed to affect me 
like a mild shock of elegtriciity. It surprised me so that 1 hesitated to carry out 
what I had intended, my eyes remaining fixed on the apparition of my brother. 
It gradually .disappeared, leaving me wondering wdiat it meant. I am pv^. i^Gc 
no light or reflection deceived me. I had not been sleeping or rubbing my e;“ s. 

I was again in tlte-act of moving my lamp when I heard taps along the window. 

I looked towards it — the window was* on the ground-floor — and heard a voice, 
my brother’s, say, “ It’s I, don’t«be frightened.” I let him in; he remarked, 

“ How cool you are ! I thought I should have frightened you.” 

The fact was, that the distinct vision of my brother had quite prepared me 
for his call. He found the window by accident, as he had never been to the 
house before; to use his own words, “ I thought it was your window, and that 
I should find you.” He had unexpccledly leJft London to j^ay me a visit, and 
when near the house lost his way, and had found his way in the dark to the 
back of the jihice. 

In reply to inquiries, Mr. Carroll says : — 

You are quite right in supposing the hallucination of my brother to be the 
only in.stance in nly experience. 

1 Cf. the L^<se of Mrs. Storie in 427 and the cases given by Mr. F. Galton {Enquiries 
into Human Faculty ^ pp. 2^6-231] of consentaneous thought and action on the part of 
twins, which he attiibutes to a specially close similarity of constitution. 
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In another letter, Mr. Carroll say» : — 

As to the apparition of my brother in Northamptonshire, at a place and window 
where he had never before been — I think 1 said the room was very light indeed, 
the night . ery dark. Even had I looked out of the window I could not 
have seen liim. With my head turned from the window, I distinctly saw his 
face. I was affected and surprised. It seemed like a slight shock of electricity. 
I had not recovered from the effects when the second surprise came, the reality 
— my brother. I did not mention the subject to him then, being rather flattered 
at his astonishment at my cool demeanour. The coolness was caused by the 
apparition first of him. The window my brother came to was at the back of 
the house. He found my window out only by accident, or, as he said, he 
thought it was my window. • 

On this case Gurney notes : — 

Mr. Carroll is a clear-headed and careful witness. He is quite positiv^e as 
to this being his only experience of a hallucination. In conversation, he stated 
that there were no mirrors in the room, and that the figure was seen 7tot in the 
direction of the window. He thinks that the interval between the hallucination 
and his brother’s appearance was about a minute. • 

654. 1 give in 654 A a strange case, which comes to us* on good 

authority, where we must suppose one man^s subliminal impulse to have 
croalctl a picture of himself, his wife, a carriage ancl a horse, persistent 
enough to have been watched for some seconds at least by three observers 
in one jAnce, and by a fourth and independent observer at another point 
in the moving picture’s career. The only alternative, if the narrative be 
accepted as substantially true, will be the hypothesis before alluded to of 
the flashing of an impending scene, as in crystal-visujn, from some source 
I xternai to any of the human minds concerned. I need hardly at this 
point repeat that in niy view the wife and the horse^ will be a» purely a 
part of the man’s conception of his own aspect or environm^int as the coat 
on his back. • 

<• 

I add in 654 B, for purposes of comparison, one of the most 
bizarre cases in our collection. Four credible persons, to some extent 
independently, see a carriage and pair, with two men on the box and an 
inside occupant, under circumstances %/hich make it impossible that the 
carriage was real. Now this vision cannot have been precoi:^nitwe ; nothing 
of the kind occurred for years aftei it, nor well could occur ; and I am 
foiced to regard it as the externalisation of some dream, whother of an 
incarnate or of a discarnate miiul. The pauillel between this midnight 
drive near the Moray Firth, and the mid-day drive on .he Norfolk b'ens, 
cited in the previous Appendix, tends therefore to show that that Norfolk 
drive, in spite of the paraphernalia of wife, hoi..e, lual dog -cart, may have 
been the outcome of a single waking dream ; — of the phantasmogcnctic 
dissociation of elements of one sole personality. 

G55. 1 will add here, still following of the Living (vol. ii. 

p. loo), a case of auditory intimation of an arrival. 

VOT.. I. 


s 
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The account comes from Mr. J./Stevenson, of 28 Prospect Street, 
Gateshead. 

April 20 t/tt 1885. 

During the months of May and June i88i, my brother was staying with us. 
He went out one Sunday night between 5 and 6 o’clock. He did not say what 
time he would return, but his time was generally about 10 p.m. About 7 
o’clock, while I was reading by the window, and Mrs. Stevenson by the fire, 
all being quiet, I heard a voice say “ David h coming^ I instantly turned to 
Mrs. S., asking what she said. She .said, “ I have not spoken a word.” I told 
her that I heard some one say that “ DavVl is coming.” I then thought I had 
imagined it, but, lo and behold ! in less than 3 minutes, in he comes, quite 
unexpQ^ctcd. I was surprised, but did not mention anything to him about it. 
The position of the house prevented us from seeing him until just about to 
enter the house. He was in good health, as we all were at the time. This is a 
candid statement of the facts. Jos. Stevenson. 

In answer to an inquiry, Mr. Stevenson adds : — 

This was the sole experience I have had of the kind. I have never 
experienced any hallucination. 

Mrs. Stevenson corroborates as follows : — 

In reference to my husband’s letter of A^ril 20th, I have pleasure in testi- 
fying to the accuracy of his account, and of his drawing my attention to the 
fact at the time mentioned. Skrena Stevenson. 

I need hardly repeat that my hypothesis of "a real modification of a 
part of space, transforming it into a phantasmogenetic centre, applies to 
a phantasmal voice just as well as to a phanta^ial figure. The voice is 
not heard acoustically^uy more than the figure is seen optically. Yet a 
phantasmal voice may in a true sense “come from ” a given spot. In 
such a case as the above, however, where it is only heard by one person, 
it is simpler tq suppose that the auditory tract of the percipient’s brain 
was the only portion of space affe<,'ted. A case of a similar kind is given 
in 6 S 5 A. , 

656. I add another “ arrival-case ” in 656 A. But before leaving 
the subject I must remind the reader that among tcljEsthetic cases we have 
already encountered some where a percipient seemed to have become 
aware of the contents of a letter when it had reached his vicinity (see the 
cases of Sir I.,. Jones and Professor Alexander in 421 H and J), and 
another instance of this, related by Dr. O. W. Holmes, is quoted in 
656 B. • 

It is of course possible that in the same way the percipient may 
become aware of the contents of another mind when it comes into its 
vicinity ; so thc.t the intimations of nearness above discussed may some- 
times have been gathered by the percipient spirit alone. In either case 
the link of spatial nearness still persists. That link indeed seems more 
directly operative in r ases of telsesthesia than in cases of telepathy. When 
a telepathic mes^iJge is transmitted from one person to his neighbour in 
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space, one may say, as Edmund Glirney did, that two minds looking on 
the same scene have much of their content in common : so that a 
psychical bond is thus established. But if the contents of a letter become 
known when it is close at hand, then, unless we assume that the writer 
thinking of its arrival (which would in several of our cases be a very far- 
fetched supposition), it seems that the clairvoyant perception must have 
been prompted or facilitated by the mere contiguity. This is of course 
by no means the same thing as to suppose that there is any law of 
distances ” governing the telepathic* message. 

It is more like a difference in facility of reception than in facility of 
action — as though trifles attracted the clairvoyant’ s notice more readily 
when they happened to be close at hand. 

657. The cases which I have lately been recounting can be called 
tclnesthetic only by courtesy. There has been a psychical excursion, with 
its possibilities of clairvoyance ; but the excursive element has not brought 
home any assignable knowledge to the supraliminal personality. I go on 
now to cases where such knowledge has thus been garnered. But here 
there is need of some further pause, to consider a little in how many ways 
wc can imagine that knowledge to be reached. . 

Firstly, the distant knowledge may, it would seem, be reached through 
hyper£esthesia,-«-an extended power of the ordinar)^ senses. Secondly, it 
sometimes seems to come through crystal-gazing or its .correlative shell- 
hearing, — artifices which seem to utilise the ordinary senses in a new way. 
And besides these two avenues to distant knowledge there is a thi7\i, the 
telepathic avenue, which, as we have already surmised, sometimes shades 
off into the purely tclaesthetic ; when no distant mind, but only the distant 
sitne, seems to be attracting the excursive spirit. *7tnd in the fourth place 
wc must remember that it is mainly in the form of dream or visum that the 
most striking instances of telaesthesia which I have ^s yet recorded have 
come. Can we in any way harmonise these various modes*of perception? 
(Jan we discover any condition of {he percipient which is common 
to all? 

do a certain limited extent such co ordination is possible. In each 
approach to telaesthesia in turn wc find a tendency to something like a 
<lream-cxcursioii. Hyperaesthesia, in the first place, ahhough it exists 
sometimes in persons wide awake, is characteristically an attribute of 
sleep-waking states. 

We have seen in discussing hvpnotit.' experiments that it isisometimes 
])ossible to extend the subject’s percci)tis^e faculty by gradual suggestion, 
so far as to transform a hyperaesthesia which can still be referred to the 
action of the sense-organs irXo a tcltesthesia which cannot be so referred. 
It is observable that percipients in such cases sonetiines describe their 
sensation as that of receiving an impression, or seeing a picture placed 
before them ; sometimes as that of trai^etline: and visiting the clistant scene 
or person. Or the feeling may oscillate between these two sensations. 
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just as the sense of time-relaiio7i in the^picture shown may oscillate between 
past, present, and future. 

To all these complex sensations the phenomena of crystal-gazing offer 
close analogies. I have already remarked on the curious fact that the 
simple artifice of gazing into a speculum should prove the avenue to 
phenomena of such various types. There may be very different origins 
even for pictures which in the crystal present very similar aspects ; and 
certain sensations do also accompany these pictures ; sensations not 
merely of gazhig but sometimes (though* rarely) of partial trance ; and 
oftener of bilocation ; — of psychical presence among the scenes which the 
crystal has indeed initiated, but no longer seems to limit or to contain. 

658. I’hc idea of j)sychical excursion thus suggested must, however, be 
somehow reconciled with the frequently symbolic character of these visions. 
The features of a crystal-vision seem often to be no mere transcription of 
material facts, but an abbreviated selection from such facts, or even a bold 
modification of such facts with a view of telling some story more quickly 
and clearly. We are familiar with the same kind of succession of sym- 
bolical scenes* in dream, or in waking reverie. And of course if an 
intelligence outside the crystal-gazer’s mind is endeavouring to impress 
him, this might well be the chosen way. * 

And moreover through all tela^sthctic vision some element of similar 
character is woijt to run — some indication that 7nind has been at work 
upon the picture — that the scene has not bcen< presented, so to say, iji 
crude objectivity, but that there has been some choice as to the details 
discerned ; and some synibolism in the way in which they are presented. 

Let us consider how these characteristics affect different theories of 
the mechanism of clairvoyance. Let us suppose first that there is some 
kind of transition from hyperaesthesia to telnesthesia, so that when 
peripheral sensation i^ no longer possible, central perception may be sU-l 
operating across 'obstacles otherwise insurmountable. 

Pi this be the case, it seems fikely that central perception will shape 
itself on the types of perception to which the central tracts of the brain 
are accustomed ; and that the connaissafice superieu7'e^ the teloesthelic 
knowledge, however it may really be acquired, will present itself mainly as 
clairvoyance or clairaudience — as some form of sight or sound. Vet these 
telsesthetic sights and sound.: maybe expected to show some trace of their 
unusual origin. They may, for instance, be imperfectly co-ordinated with 
sights and sounds arriving through external channels ; and, since they 
must in some way be a translation of supernormal impressions into sensory 
terms, they are likely to show something symbolic in character. 

I take as an illustration certain experiments — carefully made in their 
day — which were reported in the Zoist, and some of which are cpiotcd 
in 573 E. / Mottoes printed on folded scraps of paper, inside nuts bought 
by the experimenters, were read by the mesmerised clairvoyant. But 
she saw these folded slips of paper as though stretched out straight; and 
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once or twice she gave the general purport of the motto, not the exact 
words. There was want of co-orcfination with optical sight, and there 
was symbolism — a retranslation of thoughts into words — certain words 
being reported to the supraliminal self which were not identical, but 
sy7tonymou with the actual words on the slip. 

659. This tendency to subliminal symbolism, indeed, has met us at 
each point of our inquiry. As an instance of it in its simplest form, I 
may mention a case where a botanical student passing inattentively 
in front of the glass door of -a restaurant thought that he had seen 
Verbascum Thapsus printed thereon. The real word was Bouillon ; and 
chat happens to be the trivial name in French for the plant Verbascum 
Thapsus. The actual optical perception had thus been subliminally trans- 
formed \ the words Verbascum Thapsus were the report sent up to the 
inattentive supraliminal self by a subliminal self more interested in botany 
than in dinner. 

Nay, we know that our own optical perception is in its own way highly 
symbolic. The scene which the baby sees instinctively, — which the im- 
pressionist painter manages to see by a sort of deliberate self-simplification, 
— is very different from the highly elaborate interpretation and selection 
of blotches of colour by whicl# the ordinary adult figures to himself the 
visible world. • • 

Now we adults stand towards this subliminal symbolism in much the 
same attitude as the baby stands towards our educated optical symbolism, 
lust as the baby fails to grasp the third dimension, so may we still be fail- 
ing to grasp a fourth ; — or whatever be the law of that higher cognisance 
which begins to report fragmentarily to man that which his ordinary senses 
c nnot discern. ~ ^ 

Assuredly then we must not take the fact that any knowledge comes to 
us symbolically as a proof that it comes to us from a mind outside our 
own. The symbolism may be the inevitable language in wh^ch one stratum 
of our personality makes its report to Snothcr. The symbolism, in chort, 
may be either the easiest, or the only possible psychical record of actual 
objective fact ; whether that fact be in the first instance discerned by our 
deeper selves, or be con\ eyed to us from other minds in this form ; — 
elaborated for our mind's digestion, as animal food has been elaborated 
for our body’s digestion, from a piimiti/e crudity of things. 

But again one must question, on general idealistic principles, \vhether 
there be in such cases any rerd distinction between symbolism and reality, 
— between subjective and objective as wc commonly use those terms. 
The resisting matter which we sec and touch has solid " reality for minds 
so constituted as to have tho same subjective feeling awakened by it. But 
to other minds, endowed with other forms ot sensibility — minds possibly 
both higher and more numerous than our own— this solid matter may 
seem disputable and unreal, while thought and emotion, perceived in ways 
unknown to us, may be the only reality. 
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This material world constitutes, in fact, a “ privileged case — a simpli- 
fied example — among all discernible Vorlds, so far as the perception of 
incarnate spirits is concerned. For discarnate spirits it is no longer a 
privileged case ; to them it is apparently easier to discern thoughts and 
emotions by non-material signs.^ But they need not therefore be wholly 
cut off from discerning material things, any more than incarnate spirits are 
wholly cut off from discerning immaterial things — thoughts and emotions 
symbolised in phantasmal form. Very possibly the spirit has the same 
kind of advantage that the sea-gull has over the mackerel ; — the bird can 
see the fish better than the fish can see the bird. Certain hindrances to 
clear vision (as refraction) may affect bird and fish alike ; certain other 
hindrances (as position of eyes and density of water) may be worse for the 
fish than for the bird ; while others again (as incidence of sunlight on 
ripple) may baffle the bird in ways of which the fish can form no idea. 

‘'The ghost in man, the ghost that once was man,** to use Tennyson*s 
words, have each of them got to overcome by empirical artifices certain 
difficulties which are of different type for each, but are not insurmountable 
by either. 

660. These reflections, applicable at various points in our argu- 
ment, have seemed specially needed wken we had first to attack the 
meaning of the so-Ciiilled “ travelling clairvoyance,** of which instances 
were given in the chapter on hypnotism. It was needful to consider how 
far there was a continuous transition between these excursions and directer 
transferences between mind and mind, — between teloesthesia and telepathy. 
It now seems to me that such a continuous transition may well exist, and 
that there is no absolute gulf between the superhormal perception of ideas 
as existing in other -mtnds, and the supernormal perception of what 
we know as matter. All matter may, for aught we know, exist as an idea 
in some cdsmic mind^ with which mind each individual spirit may be in 
relation, as fuWy. as with individual minds. The difference perhaps lies 
rathej: in the fact that there may be generally a summons from a cognate 
mind which starts the so- called agent’s mind into action; his invasion 
may be in some way invited ; while a spiritual excursion among inanimate 
objects only may often lack an impulse to start it. If this be so, it would 
explain the fact that such excursions have mainly succeeded under the 
influence of hypnotic suggertion. 

Looking back to those records of travelling clairvoyance already cited 
in the Appendices to sections 572 and 573 (Mr. Dobbie, Dr. F., Dr. 
Backman, Dr. Fahnestock, &c.) we shall see in them, just as we saw 
in the crystal-visions, a kind of fusion of all our forms of supernormal 
faculty. There was telepathy, teljESthesia, letrocognition, precognition ; 
and in the ca^es reported by Cahagnet, which will be referred to in 
Chapter IX., there was apparently something more besides. We see, in 


1 See Chapter passim. 
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short, as we saw with the crystal-visions, that any empirical inlet into 
the metetherial world is apt to s^pw us those powers, which we try to 
distinguish, co-existing in some synthesis by us incomprehensible. Here, 
therefore, just as with the crystal-visions, we have artificially to separate 
out the sp cial class of phenomena with which we wish first to deal. 

In these experiments, then, there seems to be an independent power 
of visiting almost any desired place, its position having been perhaps first 
explained by reference to some landmark already known. The clairvoyante 
( I use the female word, but in several cases a man or boy has shown this 
power) will frequently miss her way, and describe houses or scenes 
adjacent to those desired. Then if she almost literally gets on the scent, — 
if she finds some place which the man whom she is sent to seek hg.s some 
time traversed, — she follows up his track with greater ease, apparently 
recognising past events in his life as well as present circumstances. The 
process often reminds one of the dog who, if let loose far from home, Will 
find his way homewards vaguely at first, and using we do not quite know 
what instinct ; then if he once gets on the scent will hold it easily across 
much of confusion and obstacle. 

In these prolonged experimental cases there is thus *time enough to 
allow of the clairvoyante^s traversing certain places, such as empty rooms, 
factories, and the like, whither no assignable link from any living person 
could dsaw her. The evidence to prove teloestheSla, unmixed with tele- 
pathy, has thus generally come incidentally in the course of some experi- 
ment mainly telepathic*in character. 

661. These long clairvoyant wanderings are more nearly paralleled 
l)v dreains than by wakiag hallucinations. And among dreams (cited in 
^'hapter IV.) we have already seen some cases much resembling, for 
instance, ‘‘Jane’s’’ experiences (Dr. F.’s case in 573 B). See also in 
Chapter IV. two dreams, in one of which (Mr. Watts’ casq, 421 B) the 
dreamer visits a garden scene with no occupant; in^the other (Miss 
Luke’s case, 421 G) a room which hn^ been dismantled’ by thieves. The 
first case depends on a single statement, byt from an informant wlfom we 
believe to be trustworthy. The second incident is well authenticated, and 
if its tcl^esthetic significance is attacked, that must be by ascribing the 
coincidence to chance alone. On this occasion the thieves must, no 
doubt, have been eagerly excited over their successful thefts. It is pos- 
sible that this focus of excitemc'.t was a contributory cause of Miss 
Luke’s dream ; — in some wa) drew her excursive spirit tq the scene of 
the loss. '* 

Here again is a case essentially parallel, where a physician is impressed, 
probably in dream, with a picture of a special place in a street, where 
something is happening, wfiich, tnough in its'^lf unemotiqnal — merely that 
a man is standing and talking in the street — is of iPoment to the physician, 
who wants to get unobtrusively into the man’s house. 

From Phantasms of the Livings vol. i. p. 267 . The case is there 
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described as coming “from a Fellow of the College of Physicians, who 
fears professional injury if he were ^ sirpposed to defend opinions at vari- 
ance with general scientific belief,* and does not therefore allow his name 
to appear. He is candid enough to admit that if every one argued as he 
does, ^progress would be impossible.*** 


Afajf 2Qt/t, 1884. 

Twenty years ago [abroad] I had a patient, wife of a parson. She had a 
peculiar kind of delirium which did not belong to her disease, and perplexed 
me. The house in which she lived was closed at midnight, that is — the outer 
door had no bell. One night I saw her at nine. When I came home I said to 
my wife, “ 1 don^t understand that case; I wish I could get into the house late.’* 
We wen’c to bed rather early. At about one o’clock 1 got up. She said, ‘‘ What 
are you about? are you not well ? ” 1 said, “ Perfectly so.” “Then why get 

up ? ” “Because I can get into thiit house.” “ How, if it is shut up ? ” “ I see 
thd proprietor standing under the lamp-post this side of the bridge, with another 
man.” “ You have been dreaming.” “ No, I have been wide awake ; but 
dreaming or waking, I mean to try.” I started with the firm conviction that I 
should find the individual in question. Sure enough there he was under the 
lamp-post, talking to a friend. I asked him if he was going home. (I knew 
him very well.) He said he was, so I told him I was going to see a 
patient, and' would accompany him. I positively ashamed to explain 

matters ; it seemed so absurd that I knew he would not believe me. On arriv- 
ing at the house I said, *'Now I am here, I will drop in and see my patient.” 
On entering the rgom I found the maid giving lier a tumbler of strong grog. 
The case was clear ; it was as I suspected — delirium from drink. The next 
day I delicately spoke to the hu.sband about it. He denied it, and in the after- 
noon I received a note requesting me not to repeat the visits. Three weeks 
ago I was recounting the story and mentioned the name. A lady present said : 
“ That is the name of the clei gyman in my parish, at B., and his wife is in a 
lunatic asylum from drink ! ” 

In conversation witli Gurney, the narrator explained that the vi.sion — 
though giving an 'impression of externality and seen, as he believes, with 
open e^es — was not definably located in space. He had never encoun- 
tered the proprietor in the spot where he saw him, and it was not a likely 
thing that he should be standing talking in the streets at so late an hour. 

In this case we cannot consider either the drunken patient or the 
indifferent proprietor as in any sense the agenf. Somehow or other the 
physician*s own persistent wisn to get some such opportunity induced a 
collaboration pf his subliminal with his supraliminal self, akin to the 
inspirations df genius. Genius, however, operates within ordinary sensory 
limits; while in this physician’s case the subliminal self exercised its 
farthest-reaching supernormal powers. 

With this agaip may be compared a case fn JPhantasms of the Living 
(vol. ii. p. 368), where a dreamer seems to himself to be present in the 
Thames Tunnel during a fatal accident, which did in fact occur during 
that night. He e again the drowned workman — who was quite unknown 
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to the distant dreamer — can hardly be called an agent ; yet it may have 
been the excitement surrounding Iifis death which attracted the dreamer’s 
spirit to that scene, as a conflagration might attract a waking night- 
wanderer. 

662. There are, on the other hand, a good many cases where a scene 
thus discerned in a flash is one of special interest to the percipient, 
although no one in the scene may have actually wished to transfer it 
to him. 

A case again of a somewhat, different type is the sudden w’aking 
vision of Mr. Gottschalk (662 B), who sees in a circle of light the 
chalked hands and riiffled wrists of Mr. C'ourtcnay Thorpe — a well- 
known actor — who was opening a letter of Mr. Gottschalk’s in that 
costume at the time. Trivial in itself, this incident illustrates an inter- • 
csting class of cases, where a picture very much like a crystal-vision 
suddenly appears on a wall or even in the air with no apparent 
background. 

1 know one or two persons who have had in their lives one single 
round or oval hallucinatory picture of this kind, of which no interpretation 
was apparent, — a curious indication of some subliminal prtjdisposition 
towards this somewhat elaborate form of message. 

Somewhat Jike Mr. Gottschalk’s projection ot his picture upon a 
backgroit^id of dark air are two experiences of Mr. Searle (662 C) and 
of Mrs. 'J'aunton (662. D) — excellent informants — which I give next 
with an important note of Edmund Gurney’s on the occasional trans- 
parency of these phantasmal pictures. Gurney regards this transparency 
as indicating imperfect ext?rnalisaiion of the hallucinatory image. 

My own phrase, ‘Ginperfect co-ordinatio7i of iiTner with outward vision,” 
comes to much the same thing, and seems specially applicable to Mrs. 
'iannton’s words ; ‘‘ 'Uie appearance was not transparent or* filmy, but 
l^crfectly solid -looking ; and yet J coield somchoiu see o7‘chcst7'a, 7iot 
through, hjit behhid ity There are a fc^v cases where the percipient seems 
to see a hallucinatory figure behhtd him, out ‘of the range of optical vision 
(sec the case of Mr. Kcarne, 665 A). There is of course no reason 
why this should not be so, — even if a part of space external to the perci- 
j dent’s brain should be actually affected. 

Mr. Searlc’s case also is very interesting. Here Mrs. Searic faints 
when visiting a house a few miles from Mr. Searle’s chambers in the 
Temple. At or about the same sime, he sees as though in a Ib^king-glass, 
nj3on a window o]>iposite him, his wife’s head and face, white and 
bloodless. 

Gurney suggests that this, was a transference from Airs. Searle s mind 
simply of “the idea of fainting,” which taen woikeo* itself out into 
perception in an appropriate fashion. ^ 

Was it thus ? Or did Mr. Searle in the Temple see with inner vision 
his wife’s head as she lay back faint and ixrllid in Gloucester Gardens? 
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Our nearest analogy here is plainly cpystal-vision ; and crystal-visions, as 
we have observed, point both ways. Sometimes the picture in the crystal 
is conspicuously symbolical ; sometimes it seems a transcript of an actual 
distant scene. 

663 . It is likely enough that, if we could really understand the 
mechanism involved, some of these questions would be seen to be — 
not indeed merely verbal — but beside the point. If each of us is a system 
of forces united in innumerable ways to other systems of forces • and if 
there comes a tug somewhere — a perturbation of one of these linked 
personalities — then the resultant thrill (whether of ether or beyond ether) 
may affect those other human systems in ways which our experience 
cannot help us to imagine. 

I will add here two cases which will illustrate two problems which 
occur as we deal with each class of cases in turn, — the problem of time- 
relations and the problem of spirit-agency. Can an incident be .said to be 
seen clairvoyantly if it is seen some hours after it occurred? Ought we 
to say that a scene is clairvoyantly visited, or that it is spiritually shown, 
if it represents a still chamber of death, where no emotion is any longer 
stirring ; but to which the freed spirit might desire to attract the friend's 
attention and sympathy? I'he first of these two cases appeared in a 
paper by Mrs. Sidgwick, whose comments I reproduce. 

From Mrs. Sidgwick’s paper On the Evidence for Clairvoyance,*’ in 
Proceedings S.P.R., vol. vii. pp. 32-35. 

Mrs. Sidgwick writes : — 

I shall begin with cases closely parallel to i?nany which have been in- 
cluded in Phantasms o f tfi e Living as cases of telepathic clairvoyance, and 
in which telepathy is ^rimd facie the simplest explanation. In these cases 
the agent is clearly designated, and also his connection with the percipient ; 
and the experience of the supposed agent at the moment is generally of a 
marked and exceptional character. Moreover, in most of these cases the initia- 
tive, or at least the psychical disturbance or impulse which leads to the vision, 
is, so far as we can see, entirely- on the side of the agent, the percipient being 
in an apparently normal state and not expecting or seeking any vision. 

The first case I shall give comes to us through the American Branch 
the Society. Mr. A. B. Wood writes to Mr. F. A. Nims, an Associate of tlie 
American Branch, as follows : — 

Muskegon, April 2gth, 1S90. 

In compliance with your suggestion, supplemented by the request of Mr. 
Richard Hodgson, I sought an interview with Mrs. Agnes Paquet, and obtained 
the following information regarding her strange experience on the day of her 
brother's death. I submit the papers to you feeling that they should go forward 
with the fullest and clearest information obtainable, and believing that you may 
suggest other questions, the answers to which may have important bearing on 
the case. ** A. B. Wood. 

Statement of Accident. 

On October 24th, 1889, hMniund Dunn, brother of Mrs. Agnes Paquet, wns 
serving as fireman on the tug Wolf a small steamer engaged in towing vesscB 
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in Chicago Harbour. At about 3 o’olock a.m., the tug fastened to a vessel, in- 
side the piers, to tow her up the river.* While adjusting the tow-line Mr. Dunn 
fell or was thrown overboard by the tow-line, and drowned. The body, though 
sought for, was not found until about three weeks after the accident, when it 
came to the surface near the place where Mr. Dunn disappeared. 


Afrs. Paquet's Statement. 

I arose about the usual hour on the morning of the accident, probably about 
six o'clock. I had slept well throughout the night, had no dreams or sudden 
awakenings. I awoke feeling gldbmy and depressed, which feeling I could not 
shake off. After breakfast my husband went to his work, and, at the proper 
time, the children were gotten ready and sent to school, leaving me alone in 
the house. Soon after this I decided to steep and drink some tea, Ifbping it 
would relieve me of the gloomy feelings aforementioned. I went into the 
pantry, took down the tea canister, and as I turned around my brother Edmund 
— or his exact image — stood before me and only a few feet away. The appaVi- 
tion stood with back toward me, or, rather, partially so, and was in the act of 
falling forward — away from me — seemingly impelled by two ropes or a loop of 
rope drawing against his legs. The vision lasted but a moment, disappearing 
over a low railing or bulwark, but was very distinct. I dropped the tea, clasped 
m) hands to my face, and exclaimed, “ My God ! Ed is drowned.” 

At about half-past ten a.m. my husband received a telegram frbm Chicago, 
announcing the drowning of my orothcr. When he arrived home he said to 
me, ‘‘ Ed is sick in hospital at Chicago ; I have just received a telegram.” To 
which 1 *replied, “Ed is drowned; I saw him go overboard.” I then gave 
him a minute description of what I had seen. I stated that my brother, as 
I saw him, was bareheaded, had on a heavy, blue sailor’s shirt, no coat, and 
inat he went over the rail or bulwark. I noticed that his pants legs were 
rolled up enough to show tlvi white lining inside. I also described the appear- 
ance of the boat at the point where my brother went^verboard. 

I am not nervous, and neither before nor since have I had any experience in 
the least degree similar to that above related. 

My brother was not subject to fainting or vertigo. Agnes Paquet. 

• 

Mr. P aq It et\% State mefit. 

At about 10.30 o’clock a.m., October 24th, *1889, I received a telegram from 
Chicago, announcing the drowning of my brother-in-law, Edmund Dunn, at 
3 o’clock that morning. I went directly home, and, wishing to break the force 
of thi sad news I had to convey to my wife, I said to her: “Ed is sick in 
hospital at Chicago ; I have just receiveo a telegram.” To which she replied : 
‘'Ed is drowned; I saw him go overboard.” She then described to me the 
ai4)earance and dress of her brother as described in her statement ; also the 
appearance of the boat, &c. • 

I started at once for Chicago, and when I arrived there I found the appear- 
ance of that part of the vessel described by n^y wife to be exactly as she had 
described it, though she had pevoi seen the vessel ; and the crew verified my' 
wife’s description of her brother’s dress, Sre.j except that they thought that he 
had his hat on at the time of the accident. They ^aid that Mr. Dunn had 
purchased a pair of pants a few days before the accide.it ot.curred^ and as they 
were a trifle long before, wrinkling at the knees, he had worn them rolled up, 
showing the white lining as seen by my wife 
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The captain of the tug, who was at the wheei at the time of the accident, 
seemed reticent. He thought my broth6r-in-Iaw was taken with a fainting fit 
or vertigo and fell over backward ; but a sailor (Frank Yemont) told a friend of 
mine that he (Yemont) stood on the bow of the vessel that was being lowed 
and saw the accident. He stated that my brother-in-law was caught by the 
tow-line and thrown overboard, as described by my wife. I think that the 
captain, in his statement, wished to avoid responsibility, as he had no right to 
order a fireman — my brother-in-law’s occupation — to handle the tow-line. 

My brother-in-law was never, to my knowledge, subject to fainting or 
vertigo. , „ Filter Paquet. 


Mr. Wood writes again on August 12th, 1890 : — 

In accordance with recpiest, I have had statements made in first person. . . 

I have made diligent inquiry, but cannot place the sailor Yemont. A letter 
sept to his last known, or supposed, address has been returned, marked “ Not 
called for ... A. F. Wood. 

Mrs. Sidgwick adds : — 

Here Mrs. Paquet not only had a vivid impression of her brother within a 
few hours of his death— not only knew that he was dead— but saw a more or 
less accurat6 representation of the scene of his death. 

It will have been noticed that her impression was not contemporaneous with 
the event to which it related, but occurred some six hours afterwards. It was 
preceded by a feeling of depression with which she had awoken in the morning, 
and one is at first tempted to suppose that she had dreamed of the event anti 
forgotten it, and that her subsequent vision was the result of a sudden revivi- 
fication of the dream in her memory. But we do not know enough to justify us 
in assuming this, and against such a hypothesis may be urged the experience of 
Mrs. Storie related in J^a7iiasms of the [quoted in 427 ], which 

somewhat resembles Mrs. Paquet’s. Mrs. Storie tells us that all the evening 
she felt unusually nervous, and then, when she went to bed, she had a remark- 
able dream, m which she saw a series of scenes which afterwards turned out to 
have a clear relation to the death of her brother, who had been killed by a 
passing train four hours earlier. In«her case the nervousness cannot be re- 
garded as telepathic, as it is sUUed to have begun before the accident, but it 
seems quite possible that the nervousness and depression may have had to do 
with some condition in the percipient which rendered the vision possible. 

Can we fairly press an idea of any mere latency of the scene in the per- 
cipient’s mind to account for such an incident as this ? Or must we not feci 
that there is here a mode of dealing with time which is not ours? ''fhis 
apparently ^ afferent mode of conceiving time-relations is also shown in 
cases of precognition, — already referred to in Chapter IV. ( 425 ), — and 
1 add in 663 A a case of waking premonition which there seems no 
reason to ascribe to spirit agency. I recur to the problem of time- 
relations in Chapter TX. ; meanwhile it is well to be reminded at every 
stage that no category w’hich we can make can be a really distinct cate- 
gory, but that all these supernormal phenomena are somehow linked 
together beyond our sight. 
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664. The decedent in the next case was a man of some note, who 
would, I think, have been anxious ‘to manifest his continued existence if 
he found that possible. 

From 'hantasffis of the Livings vol. i. p. 265. I quote Gurney’s pre- 
fatory remarks on the case. 

We received the next account through the kindness of Mr. J. Bradley Dyne, 
of 3 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. The incident took place in his house at High- 
gate, and the narrator is his sister-in-law. The case brings us again to the very 
verge of actual sensory hallucination. It .seems also to be an extreme instance 
of a deferred or latent telepathic impression — the death of the agent (allowing 
for longitude) having preceded the percipient’s experience by about ten hours. 
This feature does not seem specially surprising, when we remember how actual , 
impressions of sense may pass unnoted, and yet emerge into consciousness 
hours afterwards, either in dream or in some moment of silence and recueille^ 
ment. 

I'hc following is the percipient’s account : — 

1883. 

I had known Mr. as a medical man, under whose treatment I had been 

for some years, and at whose hariris f had experienced great kindness. He had 
ceased to attend me for considerably more than a yeai^at the time of his death. 

I was aw*arc that he hafl given up practice, but beyond that I knew nothing of 
his proceedings, or of the state of his health. At the timef I last saw him he 
appeared j^articularly wefl, and even made some remark himself as to the amount 
of vigour anti work left in him. 

On Thursday, the i6th day of December 1875, ^ had been for some little 
time on a visit at mv brother-in-law’s and sister’s liouse near London. 1 was in 
good health, but from the morning and througlunit i+ie day I felt unaccountably 
dei)i*esser1 and out of spirits, which I attributed to the gloominess of the weather. 
A sliori lime after hmch, about two o’clock, 1 thought 1 woukHgo up to the 
nursery to amuse myself with the children, and try to recover^my spirits. The 
attempt failed, and I returned to the dining-room, wlicre f sat by myself, my 

sister being engaged elsewhere. The thought of Mr. came into m^ mind, 

and suddenly, with my eyes open, as 1 believe, for 1 was not feeling sleepy, I 
seemed to be in a room in which a man was lying dead in a small bed. I 

recognised the fac< at once as that of Mr. , and felt no doubt that he was 

dead, and not asleep only. The room appeared to be bare and without carpet 
or furniture. 1 cannot say how long the appeararcc lasted. I did not mention 
the appearance to my sister or broth ci-m-l aw at the time. I tried to argue with 
myself that there could be nothing ii^ what I had seen, chiefly on the ground 

that from what 1 knew of Mr. ’s circumstances it was most improbable that, 

if dead, he would be m a room in .‘-o bare and imfurnished a state. Two days 
afterwards, on December i8th, I left my .sister’s house for home. About a week 
after my arrival, another of m^' sisters read out of the daily papers the announce- 
ment of Mr. ’s deatli, winch had taker place abroad, and on December i6th, 

the day on which I had seen the appearance. 

I have since been informed that Mr. had in a small village hos- 

pital in a warm foreign climate, having been suddenly attacked with illness 
whilst on his travels. 
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In answer to an inquiry, Mr. Dyne says : — 

My sister-in-law tells me that the occasion which I mentioned to you is 
absolutely the only one on which she has seen any vision of the kind. 

We learnt from Mr. -^s widow that the room in which he died 
fairly corresponded with the above dcscrq^tion, and that the hour of death 
was 3.30 A.M. 

Now this incident begins with what looks like a telepathic impression 
of calamity of familiar type, coinciding with, or following closely upon, the 
death of a friend. But then this depression suddenly develops, as it were, 
into awaking vision of the material scene — an absolutely unexpected one — 
in wliich that friend’s dead body is lying. Now what is to draw the pcrci- 
* pient’s mind to this scene, unless it be indeed the agency of the departed 
spirit? We shall find later on that we have indications that departed spirits 
may for a time be cognisant of the position or aspect of their bodies, and 
may impress this knowledge upon survivors. (See also the case of Mrs. 
Storie in 427.) May not the picture of the cottage-hospital have been 
impressed by th^ action of the spirit which had quitted the corpse there 
lying? 

Such problems cannot at present be ^)lved ; nor, as I have said, can 
any one class of these psychical interchanges be clearly demarcated from 
other classes. Recognising this, we must explain the central character- 
istics of each group in turn, and show at what poin»ts that group appears to 
merge into the next. 

665. We now come, then, to that class of cases where B invades A, 
and A perceives the invasion ; but B retains no memory of it in supra- 
liminal life. From one "point of view, as will be seen, this is just the re- 
verse of the class last discussed — where the invader remembered an 
invasion which the invaded person (when there was one) did not 
perceive. * • 

have already discussed some cases of this sort which seemed to be 
psychorrhagic — to have occurred without will or purpose on the part of the 
invader. What we must now do is to collect cases where there may pro- 
bably have been some real projection of will or desire on the invader’s 
part, leading to the projection of his phantasm in a manner recognisable 
by the distant friend whom he thus invades — yet without subsequent 
memory of his own. These cases will be intermediate between the 
psychorrhagic cases already described and the expenmen/a/ cases on which 
wc shall presently enter. 

I will remind the reader, to begin with, of two cases printed in a 
previous chapter. In the first — the case of Mrs. West (422 A) — a 
dangerous accident happens, and a near relation suddenly sees the en- 
dangered pyrsons in the scene. They know nothing of having been seen, 
fn Phantasms 0 / the Living, from which the case is quoted, this was re- 
garded as a proi - Ction from their minds, or from the mind of one of 
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them. I should now prefer to call* it a spasmodic tightening of the bond 
always existing between the father and daughter. 

In the second case — that of Canon Warburton — in section 422 — the 
person undergoing the accident did recollect a vivid thought of his brother 
at the moi ent; — while his brother on the other hand was startled from a 
slight dose by the vision of the scene of danger as then taking place ; — the 
steep stairs and the falling figure. This is an acute crisis, much resembling 
impending death by drowning, &c. ; and the apparition may be construed 
either way — either as a scene 'chfirvoyantly discerned by Canon Warbur- 
ton, owing, as I say, to a spasmodic tightening of his psychical link with 
liis brother, or as a sudtien invasion on that brother's part, whose very 
rapidity perhaps helped to prevent his remembering it. 

The following case, again, is interesting both evidentially and from its • 
intrinsic character. The narrative, printed in Phaniasms of the Livi7ig on 
the authority of one only of the witnesses concerned, led to the discovery 
of the second witness — whom we had no other means of finding — ^and has 
been amply corroborated by her independent account. 

The case stands about midway between psychorrhagic -cases and inten- 
tional self-projections, and is clearly of the nature of an invasioji, since the 
phantasm was seen by a stranger as well as by the friend, and seemed to 
both to be mcTving about the room. The figure, tho.t is to say, was adapted 
to the percipient’s environment. 

From .Pka7itas7ns of the Livutg, vol. ii. p. 239 . Mrs. Elgec, of iS 
^Voburn Road, Bedford, gave the following account : — 


March Js /, 1885. 

In ♦he month of November 1S64, being detained in Cairo, on my way out to 
the following curious circumstance occurred to me : — • 

Owing to an unusual influx of travellers, I, with the yourjg lady under my 
charge (whom we will call D.) and somepthcr passengers orUie outward-bound 
mail to India, had to take up our il)odc in a somewhat unlrequented hotet. The 
room shared by Miss D. and myself was large, lofty, and gloomy; the furniture 
of the scantiest, consisting of two small beds, placed nearly in the middle of the 
room and not touching the walls at all, two or three' rush-bottomed chairs, a 
very small washing-stand, and a large old-fashione<I .,ofa of the settee sort, 
which was placed against one-half of tiic laii.e folding doors which gave 
entrance to the room. This sellee was far too heavy to be removed, unless by 
two or three people. The other half of the door was used for^ entrance, and 
faced the two beds. Feeling ritiicr desolate and strange, and Mi'#s D. being a 
nervous person, I Jo..ked the door, and diking out the key, put it under my 
pillow; but on Miss D. remarking that tlicre might i)e a ^^uplicate which could 
open the door from outside, I, put a chair against the door, with my travv'lling 
bag on it, so arranged tliat, on any pressure outside, one or* both must fall on 
the bare floor, and make noise enough to rouse me. e then proceeded to 
retire to bed, the one I had chosen being near the only window in the room, 
which opened with two glazed doors, almost to the floor. These doors, on 
account of the heat, I left open, first assuring myself that no communication 
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from the outside could be obtained. The window led on to a small balcony^ 
which was isolated, and was three stories above the ground. 

I suddenly woke from a sound sleep with the impression that somebody had 
called me, and, sitting up in bed, to my unbounded astonishment, by the clear 
light of early dawn coming in through the large window before mentioned, I 
beheld the figure of an old and very valued friend whom I knew to be in Eng* 
land. He appeared as if most eager to speak to me, and I addressed him with, 
“ Good gracious ! how did you come here ? ” So clear was the figure, that I 
noted every detail of his dress, even to three onyx shirt-studs which he always 
wore. He seemed to come a step nearer to me, when he suddenly pointed 
across the room, and on my looking round, I saw Miss D. sitting up in her 
bed, gazing at the figure with every expression of terror. On looking back, my 
friend seemed to shake his head, and retreated step by step, slowly, till he 
seemed to sink through that portion of the door where the settee stood. 1 never 
* knew what happened to me after this; but my next remembrance is of bright 
sunshine pouring through the window. Gradually the remembrance of what 
had happened came back to me, and the question arose in my mind, had I been 
dreaming, or had 1 seen a visitant from another world ? — the bodily presence of 
my friend being utterly impossible. Remembering that Miss D. had seemed 
aware of the figure as well as myself, I determined to allow the test of my dream 
or vision to be whatever she said to me upon the subject, 1 intending to say 
nothing to her unless she spoke to me. As she seemed still asleep, 1 got out of 
bed, examined the door carefully, and found ‘Che chair and my bag untouched, 
and the key under my pUlow; the settee had not been touched, nor had that 
portion of the door against which it was placed any appearance of being opened 
for years. * ^ 

Presently, on Miss D. waking up, she looked about the room, and, noticing 
the chair and bag, made some remark as to their not having been much use. 

I said, “What do you mean.^” and then she said, “,Why, that man who was in 
the room this morning must have got in .somehow.’’ Slie then proceeded to 
describe to me exactly wiTat I myself had seen. Without giving any satii'- 
factorv answer as to what I had seen, I made her rather angry by affecting t(» 
treat the matter as a fancy on her part, and showed her the key still under my 
pillow, and the ckair and bag untouched. I then asked her, if she was so sure 
that she had seen somebody in the roevu, did not she know who it was? “No.’' 
said sh*e, “ I have never seen him^ before, nor anyone like him.” I said, “ Have 
you ever seen a photograph of him?” She said, “ No.” This lady never was 
told what I saw, and yet described exactly to a third person what we both had 
seen. 

Of course, I was under the impression my friend was dead. Such, liowevcr, 
was not the case; and I met him some four years later, when, without tellin;.; 
him anything of my experience ,.1 Cairo, I asked him, in a joking way, could It* 
remember what he was doing on a certain night in November 1864. “ Well," 

he said, “yo^i require me to Jiave a good memory ; ” but after a little reflection 
he replied, “ Wliy, that was the time I was so harassed with trying to decide f<ir 
or against the appointment which was offered me, and I so much wished you 
could have been with me to talk the matter over. • I sat over the fire quite late, 
trying to tliink whtit you would have advised me to do.” A little cross-question- 
ing and comparing of dates brought out the curious fact that, allowing for the 
difference 01 time betweer Kr gland and Cairo, his meditations over the fire aiuJ 
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my experience were simultaneous. Having told him the circumstances above 
narrated, I asked him had he been aw^re of any peculiar or unusual sensation. 
He said none, only that he had wanted to see me very much. 

E. H. Elgee. 


In answer to inquiries, Mrs. Elgee says: — 

1 fear it is quite impossible to get any information from Miss D. She 
married soon after we reached India, and I never met her since, nor do I know 
where she is, if alive. I quite understand the value of her corroboration ; and 
at the time she told the whole circunfstance to a fellow-traveller, who repeated 
it to me, and her story and mine agreed in every particular, save that to her 
the visitant was a complete stranger ; and her tale was quite unbiassed mine, 
as I always treated hers as a fancy, and never acknowledged I had been aware 
of anything unusual having taken place in our room at Cairo. I never have • 
seen, or fancied I saw, any one before or since. 

My visitant, also, is dead, or he would, I know, have added his testimony, 
small as it was, to mine. He was a very calm, quiet, clever, scientific man, not 
given to vain fancies on any subject, and certainly was not aware of any desire 
of appearing to me. 

'J"he publication of Phantasms of the Living led fortunately to our 
obtaining the testimony of the* second percipient, now Mrs. Ramsay, of 
Clevelands, Bassett, Southampton, whose account follows : — 

• July 1891. 

I have been asked by*a leading member of the Psychical Society to write 
down what I can remember of a strange experience that occurred no less than 
twenty-seven years ago. I now d ■ so as simply as I can, and to the best of my 
.ecollection. 

In October 1864 I was travelling to India, going to rejoin my parents, from 
whv-.n I had been sepaiated twelve years, a kind friend — a Mrs. E. — having 
undertaken to chaperon me as far as Calcutta. She was going out to join her 
husband. Major E., of the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers. V^e started by a 
1 . & O. steamer — the C eylon — from Soutjiampton, and travelled by the over- 
land route, i>ia Alexandria, and Cairo, to Suez.^ 

We landed at Alexandria, and went by rail across tlie desert to Cairo. 
There all passengers had to sleep the night before proceeding on to Suez. 
Shepherd’s Hotel was tiie best hotel then, and there was consequently a great 
rush tcj try and get rooms in it; but Mrs. E. and 1 , finding we could get no 
condor, decided, with two or three other 'passengers, to get accommodation in 
the Hotel de TEuropc. We felt somewhat nervous at the swarthy visages of 
t’nc Arabs all round us, and for this ronton selected our quarters; on the very 
highest .storey, thinking we should be more out of reach of robbers^nd thieves 
ihan if we were on the ground fit'or. This is an important point to remember, 
as no one could have cifected an cniiancc into o\ir room from outside. It was 
a bright moonlight night when ,wc went to bed, and I can recollect as if it were 
yesterday this fact, that the .shado'V of a “ pepnl ” tree was redacted on Fie wall 
opposite our beds — the leaves of the tree were tremlpling and shaking, as tlie 
leaves of a “ pepul ” always do, making the shadows d.vuce .dx»ut the wall. 

Before we finally retired to rest we made tl.e grandest arrangements for 
personal security! The window looking out on to the street below was much 
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too high up to be at all unsafe. So we left that open (I think), but wc closed 
our door very firmly indeed ! It was a Idrge folding door, and opened inwards, 
Wc locked it carefully, leaving the key in the lock; pushed an arm-chair 
against the middle of the door ; and, to crown all, we balanced a hand-bag on 
one of the arms, with a bunch of keys in the lock thereof ! so that if any in- 
truder should venture to open that door, we should know of it at any rate I ! 
(But no one did venture, and we found everything in the morning exactly as we 
had left it.) I remember that Mrs. E. was very careful about tucking her 
mosquito curtains all round, but I disliked the feeling of suffocation they gave, 
and put mine up ; not realising, of course, mi my inexperience, what the con- 
sequences would be for myself; for these small plagues of Egypt (!) soon 
descended upon me, nearly eating me up, and absolutely prevented sleep. 
This iS’ another imj^ortant fact to remember, for had I slept I might have 
dreamed, but, as it happened, I was wideawake. I was looking at the sliadows 
of the tree shaking on the wall when gradually they seemed to merge into a 
farm, which form took the shape of a man, not of an Arab, but of an English 
gentleman. Then this form glided into the room, advancing towards my 
chaperon, stretching out his hands as if in blessing, turned round, looked at 
me, sadly and sorrowfully (so 1 thought), and then vanished again into tht. 
shadows as it came. 1 do not remember feeling terrified, only awed — the 
face was so kind and human, only the moonlight made it look very white. I 
did not wake Mrs, E., as she appeared to me to be asleep. I felt sure I had 
seen a vision, and something that had to do with her. 

The next morning, 'ij»'hile tve were dressing, she remarked hpw odd I looked, 
and quite apart from the mosquito bites, I know I did. Wc had a good laugh 
over my comical Appearance, for I had not scrupled to scratch the l.>ites, until 
my forehead and face resembled a plum bun ! 1 believe I then told her it was 

not strange that I should look odd, for I had seen a ghost.’’ She started 
violently, and asked me to tell her what I saw. I described it as best I could, 
and she said she had seen “//” too^ and that she knew it to be the form and 
face of a valued friend. "She was much disturbed about it- as indeed, so was 
I, for I had never indulged in “hallucinations” and was not given to seeing 
visions. 

We proceeded next day to join our ship at Suez, and when on board, it was 
a great relief to us to be able to tey it to a kind fellow-passenger. He was 
an absolute sceptic in all matters relating to the invisible world, but he was 
obliged to admit that it was the most extraordinary thing he had ever heard. 

. . . f should like to add, that I have never, before or since, had any kind of 
vision. 

Our experience at Cairo had this sequel, that Mrs. E.’s spirit-friend happened 
to be, at that very time, in great perplexity of mind — most anxious about sonic 
very important event in his life He was sitting in his room one night in Uie 
month of 0 <;tobcr 1864 , and a most intense yearning came over him for her 
advice andtassistance — so great was it, that he felt as if an invisible power had 
drawn him into some spirit-stiite, in which he could and did see her.^ 


1 I noted on |his narrative at the time T received it: “This account is entirely 
concordant with the account written by Mrs. Ramsay before reading Mrs. Elgee’s 
account in l838, and abs-.racted by me for an article in Murray’s Maj^azine. There 
was this discrepancy between Mrs. Elgee and Mrs. Ramsay ,-~that Mrs. Ramsay thought 
that the figure AOre a beard, whereas Mrs. Elgee saw him as she knew him witi 
whiskers only. He ' crtainly had no beard at the time.” 
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For a somewhat similar case, that of the apparition of General Fremont 
(too lengthy to quote here), I mayVeferthe reader to the Journal S. P. R., 
vol. V. p. 54 . The crisis there is the removal of long and wearing anxiety ; 
the self-projection into the home-scene which now at last the General felt 
assured of 1 ing able to reach alive. 

Cases ot this general character, both visual and auditory, occupy a 
great part of Phantas7ns of the Livings and others have been frequently 
quoted in the S. P. R. Jou7‘nal during recent years. I cannot in this work 
attempt any complete collection, ^but I give examples of various types in 
Appendices to this section. 

666. Of still greater interest is the class which comes next m order 
in my ascending scale of apparent mtmsity ; the cases, namely, where there 

‘ is recollection on both sides, so that the experience is 7‘eciprocal, Of* 
these I give in Appendices several examples. (See also some cases -in 
the Appendices to 428.) They deserve study, for it is by noting under 
what circumstances these spontaneously reciprocal cases occur that we 
have the best chance of learning how to produce them experimentally. 

It will be seen that there have been various degrees of tension of thought 
on the agent’s part. 

667. And here comes in* a small but important group — the group 
of what I miiyi call death-compacts prematurely fu4filled. We shall see in 
the next chapter that the exchange of a solemn propiise between two 
friends to appear to ore another, if possible, after death is far from being 
a useless piece of sentiment. Such posthumous appearances, it is true, 
may be in most cases impossible, but nevertheless there is real ground to 
believe that the previous* tension of the will in that direction makes it 
more likely that the longed-for meeting shall be accomplished. If so, 
this is a kind of expe7'i77ient, and an experiment which all jcan make. 

Now w’e have two or three cases where this comj)act has been made, 
and where an apparition has followed — but before an^ not after the 
agent’s death — at the moment, that is* to say, of some dangerotis accident, 
when the sufferer w'as perhaps all but drowned, or was stunned, or other- 
wise insensible. One of these cases I quote in 667 A, and I add for 
comparison in 667 B an auditory case of a similar kind, in which, how- 
ever, there had been no previous compact. In this latter case it is notice- 
able that the agent (Commander Aylesbury), who was in imminent danger 
of drowning, did not lose conscioiisr -ss ; and we therefore can feel certain 
that the phantasmal voice did not involve any distinctive supraliminal 
sensation on his part. This ^hows how decisive an action may be going 
on below the surface, while nothing is known of it above. 

668. I^astly, the lessons ot these spontaneous apparitions have • 
been confirmed and widened by actual experiment. It is plain that just 
as we are not confined to noting small spontaneous telep^athic trans- 
ferences when they occur, but can also endeavour to reproduce them by 
experiment, so also we can endeavour to reproduce experimentally these 
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more advanced telepathic phenomena of the invasion of the presence of 
the percipient by the agent. It is to be hoped, indeed, that such experi- 
ment may become one of the most important features of our inquiry. The 
type of the experiment is somewhat as follows. The intending agent en- 
deavours by an effort at self-concentration, made either in waking hours or 
just before sleep, to render himself perceptible to a given person at a 
distance, who, of course, must have no reason to expect a phantasmal 
visit at that hour. Intlependent records must be made on each side, 
of all attempts made, and of all phantoms seen. The evidential point 
is, of course, the coincidence between the atieyiipt and the phaniom^ 
whether or not the agent can afterwards remember his own success. (Sec 
Appendices.) 

Now the experimeyiial element here is obviously very incomplete. 
It' consists in little more than in a concentrated desire to produce an 
effect which one can never explain, and seldom fully remember. I have 
seen no evidence to show that any one can claim to be an adept in such 
matters — has learned a method of thus appearing at will.^ We arc acting 
in the dark. Ytit nevertheless the mere fact that on some few occasions 
this strong desire has actually been followed by a result of this extremely 
interesting kind is one of the most encourviging phenomena in our whole 
research. The successes indeed have borne a higher proportion to the 
failures than I shguld have ventured to hope. But nowhere is thlire more 
need of j)ersistent and careful experimentation ; — nowhere, I may add, have 
emotions quite alien from Science — mere groundless fears of seeing any- 
thing unusual — interfered with more disastrous effect. Such fears, one 
hopes, will pass away, and the friend’s visible image will be recognised as 
a welcome proof of the link that binds the two .spirits together. 

The case which I shall next quote illustrates both the essential harm- 
lessness — nay, naturalness — of such an experiment, and the causeless fear 
which it may engender even in rational and serious minds. 

The long friendship of Mr. S. H. B. with the Verity family was pro- 
bably one of the factors which enabled him to appear to them ; yet — 
willing though they were to help in the investigations — tlie experiment was 
found too trying to the percipients for freciuent repetition. 

PTom Pha 7 itas 7 ns of the Livint^^ vol. i. pp. 1 04-109. The following 
case was especially remarkable in that there were two percipients. The 
narrative was copied by Gurney from a MS. book of Mr. S. FI. B.’s, 
to which he transferred it from an almanac diary, since lost. 

On a certain Sunday evening in November iSSi, having been reading of the 
great power which the human will is capable of, exercising, I determined witli 
the whole force c/f n.y being, that 1 would be present in spirit in the front bed- 

^ Some u:h power this i-. frequently claimed in oriental books as attainable hy 
mystic praciict^s. We have no- th far been fortunate enough to discover any perform 
ances correLpo*^' Lag to these promises. 
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room on the second floor of a house situated at 22 Hogarth Road, Kensington, 
in which room slept two ladies of my licquaintance, viz., Miss L. S. V. and Miss 
K. C. V., aged respectively 25 and ii years. I was living at this time at 23 
Kildare Gardens, a distance of about three miles from Hogarth Road, and I 
had not mentioned in any way my intention of trying this experiment to either 
of the above ladies, for the simple reason that it was only on retiring to rest 
upon this Sunday night that I made up my mind to do so. The time at which 
I determined I would be there was i o’clock in the morning, and I also had a 
strong intention of making my presence perceptible. 

On the following Thursday I jveqt to see the ladies in question, and in the 
course of conversation (without any allusion to the subject on my part) the elder 
one told me, that on the previous Sunday night she had been much terrified by 
perceiving me standing by her bedside, and that she screamed when tjie appa- 
rition advanced towards her, and awoke her little sister, who saw me also. 

I asked her if she was awake at the time, and she replied most decidedly in • 
the affirmative, and upon my inquiring the time of the occurrence, she replied, 
about I o’clock in the morning. 

This lady, at my request, wrote down a statement of the event and 
signed it. 

This was the first occasion upon which I tried an experiment of this kind, 
and its complete success startled me very much. 

Besides exercising my power of volition very strongly, I put forth an effort 
which I cannot find words to dcs'iribe. I was conscious of a my.sterious influ- 
ence of some sort permeating in my body, and had indistinct impression that 
I was exercising some force with which I had been hitherto unaccjuainted, but 
which I can now at certain times set in motion at will. • S. H. B. 

• 

Of the original entry in the almanac diary, Mr. B. says : I recollect 
having made it within a vieek or so of the occurrence of the experiment, 
and whilst it was perfectly fresh in my memory.”. 

Miss Verity’s account is as follows : — 

J(intiary 18M, 1883. 

On a certain Sunday evening, about •twelve months since, at our house in 
Hogarth Road, Kensington, I distinctly saw Mr. 13. in my room, about i o’clock. 

1 was perfectly awake and was much terrified. I awoke my sister by scream- 
ing, and she saw the apparition herself. Three days after, when I saw Mr. 
B., I told him what had happened ; but it was some lime before I could recover 
from the shock I had received, and the remembrance is too vivid to be ever 
erased from my memory. L. S. Verity. 

In answer to inquiries, Miss Verity adds : I had ndv|:r had any 

hallucination of the senses of any son whatever.” 

Miss E. C. Verity says 

• 

I remember the occurrence of the event described by my sister in the 
annexed paragraph, and her de.scription is quite correct I saw tke apparition 
which she saw, at the same time and under the same circumstances. 

E. C. Verity. 
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Miss A. S. Verity says : — 

I remember quite clearly the evening my eldest sister awoke me by calling 
to me from an adjoining room ; and upon my going to her bedside, where she 
slept with my youngest sister, they both told me they had seen S. H. B. stand- 
ing in the room. The time was about i o’clock. S. H. B. was in evening 
dress, they told me. A. S. Verity. 

Mr. B. does not remember how he was dressed on the night of the 
occurrence. ^ ^ 

Miss E. C. Verity was asleep when her sister caught sight of the figure, 
and was awoke by her sister’s exclaiming, There is S.” The name had 
therefoi*e met her ear before she herself saw the figure ; and the hallucina- 
, tion on her part might thus be attributed to suggestion. But it is against 
this view that she has never had any other hallucination, and cannot 
therefore be considered as predisposed to such experiences. The sisters 
are both equally certain that the figure was in evening dress, and that it 
stood in one particular spot in the room. The gas was burning low, and 
the phantasmal .figure was seen with far more clearness than a real figure 
would have been. 

^‘The witnesses” (says Gurney) ‘'hav^ been very carefully cross-exa- 
mined by the present writer. There is not the slightest doubt that their 
mention of the occurrence to S. IT. B. was spontaneous. They. had not 
at first intended to mention it ; but when they saw him their sense of 
its oddness overcame their resolution. Miss Verity is a perfectly sober- 
minded and sensible witness, with no love of marv^els, and with a consider- 
able dread and dislike of this particular form of marvel.” 

[I omit here for want of space the next case, in which Mr. S. II. B. 
attempted to appear in Miss Verity’s house at two different hours on the 
same evening, and was seen there, at both the times fixed, by a married 
sister who was ^iisiting in the house.] 

Gprney requested Mr, B. to ssnd him a note on the night that he 
intended to make his next oxperiment of the kind, and receivx^d the 
following note by the first post on Monday, March 24th, 1S84. 

March 22 fid ^ 1884. 

Dear Mr. Gurnp:y, — I am going to try the experiment to night of making 
my presence perceptible at 44 Norland Square, at 12 p.m. I will let you know 
the result in a^few days. — Yours very sincerely, S. H. B. 

• 

The next letter was received in the course of the following week : — 

^ Aprils y’df 1884. 

Dear Mr. GtiRNEV, — T have a strange statement to show you, respecting 
my experiment, which was tried at your suggestion, and under the test condi- 
tions which you imposv^d. 

Having quite forgotten which night it was on which I attempted the pro- 
jection, I cannot sav whether the result is a brilliant success, or only a slight 
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one, until I see the letter which I posted you on the evening of the experi- 
ment. ^ 

Having sent you that letter, I did not deem it necessary to make a note in 
my diary, and consequently have let the exact date slip my memory. 

If the dates correspond, the success is complete in every detail, and I have 
an accoujtt signed and witnessed to show you. 

I saw the lady (who was the subject) for the first time last night, since the 
experiment, and she made a voluntary statement to me, which I wrote down at 
her dictation, and to which she has attached her signature. The date and time 
of the apparition are specified in this statement, and it will be for you to decide 
whether they are identical with thbse* given in my letter to you. I have com- 
pletely forgotten, but yet I fancy that they are the same. S. H. B. 

This is the statement : — • 

44 Norland Square, W. 

On Saturday night, March 22nd, 18S4, at about midnight, I had a distinct 
impression that Mr. S. H. B. was present in my room, and. I distinctly saw him 
whilst I was quite widely awake. He came towards me, and stroked my hair. 
I 7 ’o/u»tari(y gave him this information, when he called to see me on Wed- 
nesday, April 2nd, telling him the lime and the circumstances of the apparition, 
without any suggestion on his part. The appearance in my room was most 
vivid, and quite unmistakable. L. S. Verity. 

Miss A. S. Verity corroborafes as follows ; — 

I renicmber my sister telling me that she had seen S. H. B., and that he 
had touched her hair, bcfqre he came to see us on April 2nd.* A. S. V. 

Mr. B.’s own account is as follows : — 


On Saturday, March 22nd, I determined to make my presence perceptible 
to Miss V., at 44 Norland Stpiare, Notting Hill, at 2 midnight, and as I had 
previously arrangcid with Mr. Gurney that I should post him a letter on the 
evening on which I tried my next experiment (stating the time and other 
particulars), I sent a note to acquaint him with tlie above fi^ts. 

About ten days afterwards I called upon Miss V., and ^lie voluntarily told 
me, that on March 22nd, at 12 o’clock midnight, she had seen me so vivndly in 
her room (whilst widely awake) that her nerves had been much shaken, and she 
had been obliged to send for a doctor in the morning. S. H. B. 

Unfortunately Mr. B.’s intention to produce the impression of touching 
the percipient’s hair is not included in his written accourt. On August 21st, 
18S5, he wrote to Gurney, “ I remenr.ber that 1 had this intention; ” and 
Gurney remembered that, very soon after the occurrence, be mentioned 
this as one of the points which made the success complete In every de- 
tail ; ” and that he recommended him in any future trial to endeavour 
instead to produce the impre.ssion of some spoken phrase. 

On this case, Gurney observes : — • • 

It will be ob.served that in all the.se instances the conditions were the same 
— the agent concentrating his thoughts on the object in view before going to 
sleep. Mr. B. has never succeeded in producing a similar effect when he has 
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been awake. And this restriction as to time has made it difficult to devise a 
plan by which the phenomenon could be^ tested by independent observers, one 
of whom might arrange to be in the company of the agent at a given time, and 
the other in that of the percipient. Nor is it easy to press for repetitions of the 
experiment, which is not an agreeable one to the percipient, and is followed by 
a considerable amount of nervous prostration. Moreover, if trials were fre- 
quently made with tlie same percipient, the value of success would diminish ; 
for any latent expectation on the percipient’s part might be argued to be itself 
productive of the delusion, and the coincidence with the agent’s resolve might 
be explained as accidental. We have, of course, requested Mr. 13. to try to 
produce the effect on ourselves; but though he has more than once made the 
attempt, it has not succeeded. 

669: In these experimental apparitions, which form, as it were, the 
^ spolia opima of the collector, we naturally wish to know all that we can about 
each detail in the experience. Two important points arc the a7?iount of 
effort mixPict by the experimenter, and the degree of his consciousness of suc- 
cess. The amount of effort in Mr. S. H. B.’s case (for instance) and in Mr. 
Godfrey’s (668 A) seems to have been great ; and this is encouraging, 
since what we want is to be assured that the tension of will has really some 
power. It seems to act in much the same way as a therapeutic suggestion 
from the cbnscious self; one can never make sure that any given self- 
suggestion will take ” ; but, on the whole, the stronger the self-sugges- 
tions, the better the result. It is therefore quite in accordance with 
analogy that a suggestion from without, given to a hypnotised person, 
should be the most promising way of inducing these self-projections. It 
should be strongly impressed on hypnotised subjects that they can and 
must temporarily ^Geave the body,” as they cad it, and manifest them- 
selves to distant persons^the consent, of course, of both parties to the 
experiment having been previously secured. 

Of this type were Dr. Backman’s experiments with his subject Alma,” 
already mention^^d (in 573 C) ; and although that series of efforts was pre- 
maturely broken off, it >vas full of promise. There were some slight indi- 
cations that Alma’s clairvoyant excursions w^crc sometimes perceptible to 
persons in the scenes psychically invaded ; and there was considerable and 
growing evidence to her own retention in subsequent memory of some 
details of those distant scenes. 

By all analogy, indeed, that subsequent memory should be an eminently 
educable thing. The carrying over of recollections from one stratum of 
personality into another — as hypnotic experiment shows us — is largely a 
matter of palient suggestion. It would be very desirable to hypnotise the 
person who had succeeded in producing an experimental apparition, of 
Mr. S. H. B.’s type, and to see if he could then recall the psychical excur- 
sion. Hypnotic estates should be far more carefully utilised in connection 
with all these forms of self-projection. 

670 In these self -projections we have before us, I do not say the most 
useful, but the most extraordinary achievement of the human will. What 
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can lie further outside any known capacity than the power to cause a sem- 
blance of oneself to appear at a distance ? What can be a more central 
action — more manifestly the outcome of whatsoever is deepest and most 
unitary in man’s whole being? Here, indeed, begins the justification of 
the conr 'ption expressed at the beginning of this chapter ; — that we 
should now see the subliminal self no longer as a mere chain of eddies 
or backwaters, in some way secluded from the main stream of man’s being, 
but rather as itself the central and potent current, the most truly identifiable 
with the man himself. Other, achievements have their manifest limit ; 
where is the limit here ? The spirit has shown itself in part dissociated 
from the organism \ to what point may its dissociation go ? It has shown 
some independence, some intelligence, some permanence. To what 'degree 
of intelligence, independence, i^ermanence, may it conceivably attain? Of 
all vital phenomena, I say, this is the most significant ; this self-projecticyi 
is the one definite act which it seems as though a man might perform 
equally well before and after bodily death. 
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207 A. Some striking cases of forgotten terrors giving rise to 
hysterical attacks, which have been cured by the skilful use of liypnotic 
suggestion, are given in Drs. Raymond and Janet’s Nevroses et hiees fixes. 

The book contains many examples of “ fixed subconscious ideas” at 
various depths of submergence, the most completely forgotten being often 
the most potent for mischief. A fixed memory of this kind, removed, so 
to say, from the general mental circulation, may act in precisely the same 
way as an 'actual lesion to motor nerves^ inducing definite physical dis- 
abilities. 

“The contraction persists,” says Dr. Janet of one such’case (wol. i. p. 
344), “because the emotion persists, involving always the same psycho- 
logical and physiological consequences. It is, so to say, fixed einotion 
— a variety of fixed idea of which we from outside can see only one 
exterior manifestation, while the patient hcrselfas unaware of the interior 
phenomenon which deteemines it.” 

To attempt to cure such patients without first discovering the true 
cause of mischief by some automatic message (as writing, or crystal vision, 
or utterance in hypnotic trance) which emanates from subliminal strata of 
their being, is lite trying to opeiv a secret drawer without having dis- 
covered the spring. « 

But Dr. Janet finds that hyyjnotic suggestion, — used with great 
patience and tact, — is able gradually to remove a great number 
of these mental spasms and insistent memories. It is not, of course, 
enough to make the suggestion crudely and bluntly. In order to enable 
it to fake, it must be grafted adroitly upon the patient's mental condition 
of the moment. First of all, one must discover the hidden sources of 
her trouble* — of which sources, strangely enough, she is often herself un- 
aware — and then one must gradually suggest successive slight modifica- 
tions in the painful memory. “ The incident which gave you the shock 
was not so bad as you think ; it really happened thus and thus,” says Dr. 
Janet, until at last the old horror is forgotten, or transformed into some- 
thing grotesque or innocuous. 

Thus one oatient is led to believe that the haunting word “ cholera ” 
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is really the name of a Chinese general ; another, who has loved not 
wisely, but too well, is induced to •see the lover of her hallucinatory 
memories with head transformed into a pig's, and undergoes a revulsion 
of feeling, d la Titania (vol. ii. p. 135 ). 

Another curious case (vol. ii. p. 256 ) in which hypnotism first ex- 
plained the trouble and then did much to amend it, is that of a boy, 
“ Rou," whose short life has been plentifully interspersed with hysterical 
'' fugues ” or escapades, of which (like Ansel Bourne, 225 A) he loses all 
memory when he returns to normal, life. He comes to himself suddenly 
— in a forest, in a convent, in a street-passage — and, as I say, remembers 
nothing, except an occasional drenching from rain or river, which has, in 
fact, for the moment partially awakened him from his somnambulib state. 
Hypnotisation, however, brings back the memory of the ‘‘ fugues ” (just as 
it did with Ansel Bourne), and we find that they have all been the work- 
ing out of an idde fixe — that of going to sea as a cabin-boy. During these 
‘^fugues” the lad was aniesthetic, and consequently endured cheerfully 
extraordinary hardships, allowing himself with perfect insouciance to be 
treated by rough canal-men like a beast of burden. Hypnotic suggestion 
was able to avert these ‘‘ fugues whenever the boy was dimly conscious 
that they were coming on, although his brain was too profoundly affected 
to make the prognosis a hopeful one. ^ 

Many of these cases remind us of the narratives of Drs. Breuer and 
Freud, in their Studien i^ber JJysterie (of which accounts are given above, 
in sections 217 and 218). I give as a sample one case of this type 
(Janet, vol. ii. p. 234 ), where hysterical attacks depending on the revival 
of a scheme of emotion (efut emotif systematique') which has become sub- 
C'^nscious are cured by this same process of first discovering^ and then 
gradually ?rmoving, the alarming memory. 

A girl of eighteen, designated as Lie, has suffered for tw5 years from 
almost daily convulsive attacks. Each attack constitutes a revival of 
a past scene, constituting in rudimentary form a secondary stajie of 
jiersonality. The attack begins with syncoffe, and the return to conscious 
life is a return to a condition of terror, with cries of Lucien, Lucien,” 
as if appealing to some one for defence ; then she rushes to the window 
and cries “ Thieves ! ” and then gradually re-enters her ordinary state. 
Asked what she can remember of su^h a scene, the girl can recollect 
nothing. She thinks that her attacks were originally induced by distress 
and fear at the sight of her father’s tlrunkenness. She khcjws no one 
called Lucien. She came to Paris alone, and there seems to be no external 
way of supplying any possible defect in her memory. 

Hypnotism, however, comes promptly to the physician's aid. Thrown 
into the hypnotic sleep, the patient recovers at once fhe details of a 
tragic story of her childhood — of an insult offered to her, from which a 
“ Lucien had defended her, and of a theft at the chateau* where she 
worked, which followed a few days later. These terrifying events gave 
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rise to attacks of syncope, somnambulism, &c., — and those attacks had 
now, in their turn, obliterated the memory of the events from the patient^s 
waking mind. When she was reminded of them, they gradually recurred 
to her, and at the same moment the convulsive attacks which had been 
troubling her more or less ever since the events occurred entirely ceased. 

Here is another remarkable case (p. 248) of the efficacy of hypnotic 
suggestion, first in discovering the nature of a mental confusion, and 
then in curing it. A young officer, Pk., is brought to the Salpetriere, 
having fallen down in the Champs ,El)^s^es, and seeming’ entirely be- 
wildered on rising up again. Arrived at the hospital, he holds out his 
hand to Dr. Janet, and addresses him as Dr. N. — a doctor at a military 
hospital at Jlrest. Asked what he means, and where he supposes himself 
• to be, he replies, “ We are at the military hospital at Brest, and you are 
Dr. N. They brought me here a few days ago — in May 1896.” As a 
matter of fact, this occurred on July 6th, 1895. Next day the patient is 
in a different phase, and knows quite well that he is in Paris, although 
he remembers nothing about imagining himself to be at Brest. On 
inquiry it appears that this young man of twenty-eight is suffering from 
the combined effects of typhoid, dysentery, marsh- fever, sunstroke, an 
unfortunate marriage, and a tendency to«absinthe. 'I'hese troubles have 
made him hysterical, so that if he receives any shock or. stimulus — as a 
threat of divorce or a glass of brandy — he is apt to become unconscious, 
and then to act in all sorts of odd ways, till he, wakes up again in sur- 
prise, and with no recollection. 

Fortunately he can be thrown at once into a somnambulic state which 
brings back the memory of the spontaneous soVnnambulisms. He is then 
able to explain how he t:ame to suppose himself to be in the hospital at 
Brest, and in the year 1896. He had, in fact, while walking in the Champs 
Klysees, been planning to apply for treatment in a military hospital and 
calculating that .by about May 1S96 he would be in the hospital, at 
Bresh where he knew the aforesaid Dr. N. Falling into his secondary 
state, he had no longer the ability to distinguish between this reverie and 
reality ; and the continuing reverie substituted itself for the actual sur- 
roundings, so that he imagined himself to be already in the Brest hospital, 
as if his calculation had already worked itself out. 

So soon as his excessive modifiability had thus been discovered, it was 
comparatively easy to give him the suggestions needed to set right his 
habits and4 to inspire him with strength for the future. He has since 
distinguished himself in military service abroad. 

221 A. It is well known that a great variety of slight causes — hunger, 
fatigue, slight poisoning by impure air, a, small degree of fever, &c. 
— are sometime? enough to produce a transient perturbation of personality 
of the most violent kind. I give as an instance the following account of a 
feverish experience, sent to me by the late Robert T.ouis Stevenson, from 
Samoa, in jHgc (and published in Proceedings S. P. R., vol. ix. p. 9) 
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Stevenson's paper on his own dreams, alluded to in 314, we have one of 
the most striking examples known t» me of that helpful and productive 
subliminal uprush which I have characterised as the mechanism of genius. 
It is, therefore, interesting to observe how, under morbid conditions, this 
temperariicnt of genius — this ready permeability of the psychical dia- 
phragm — transforms what might in others be a mere vague and massive 
discomfort into a vivid though incoherent message from the subliminal 
storm and fire. The result is a kind of supraliminal duality, the percep- 
tion at the same time of two personalities — the one rational and moral, the 
other belonging to the stratum of dreams and nightmare. 


Vailima Plantation, Upoiio, Samoan Isla^ids, 
July 14///, 1892. 

Dear Mr. Myers, — I am tempted to communicate to you some experi- 
ences of mine which seem to me (ignorant as I am) of a high psychological 
interest. 

1 had infamous bad health when I was a child and suffered much from 
night fears ; but from the age of about thirteen until I was past thirty I did 
not know what it was to have a high fever or to wander in my mind. So that 
these experiences, when they were renewed, came upon me with entire fresh- 
ness ; and either I am a peculiar* subject, or I was thus enabled to observe 
them with unusual closeness. 

Experience A. During an illness at Nice I lay*awake a whole night in 
extreme pain. From the beginning of the evening one part of my mind became 
possessed of a notion so grotesque and shapeless that it may best be described 
as a form of words. I thought the pain was, or was connected with, a wisp 
or coil of some sort ; I knew not of what it consisted nor yet where it was, 
and cared not ; only I thoif^ht, if the two ends were brought together, the 
p iin would cease. Now all the time, with another part of my minify which I 
ventured to think was myself ^ 1 was fully alive to the absurdity of this idea, 
knew it to be a mark of impaired sanity, and was engaged with my^other self \n 
a ])(*rpetiial conflict. Myself had nothing more at heart than to keep from 
my wife, who was nursing me, any hint of this ridiculous hallucination ; the 
other bound that she should be told of it and ordered to effect the •cure. 
I believe it must have been well on in the nSorning before the fever (or the 
other fellouf) triumphed, and I called my wife to my bedside, seized her 
savagely by the wrist, and looking on her with a face of fury, cried ; “ Why 
do you not ])ut the two ends togetlier and put me out of pain ? ” 

Experience H. The other day in Sydney I was seized on a Saturday with 
a high fever. Early in the afternoon I began to repeat mechanically the sound 
usually written “ mhn,” caught myself in the act, instantly stopped it, and 
explained to my mother, who was in the room, my reasons *f(y so doing. 
‘•That is the beginning of the mind to wander,” I said, “and has to be 
resisted at the outset.” I fell asleep and woke, and for the rest of the night 
repeated to myself mentally ji nonsense word which I could not recall next 
morning. I had been reading the day before the life of Swjft, and all night 
long one part of my mind (^fhe other fellow) kept informing me that I was 
not repeating the word myself, but was only reading in a book that Swift 
had so repeated it in his last sickness. The temptation to communicate this 
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nonsense was again strongly felt by myself^ but was on this occasion 
triumphantly resisted, and my watcher heard from me all night nothing 
of Dean Swift or the word, nothing but what was rational and to the point. 
So much for the two consciousnesses when I can disentangle them ; but there 
is a part of my thoughts that 1 have more difficulty in attributing. One part 
of my mind continually bid me remark the transrational felicity of the word, 
examined all the syllables, showed me that not one was in itself significant, 
and yet the whole expressed to a nicety a voluminous distress of one in 
a high fever and his annoyance at and recoil from the attentions of his nurses. 
It was probably the same part (and for ^gi^ess the other felloiv) who bid me 
compare it with the nonsense words of Lewis Carroll as the invention of a 
lunatic with those of a sane man. But surely it was myself {and myself in 
a perfq,ctly clear-headed state) that kept me trying all night to get the word 
by heart, on the ground that it would afterwards be useful in literature if I 
wanted to deal with mad folk. It must have been myself, I say, because the 
ofier fellow believed (or pretended to believe) he was reading the passage in 
a book where it could always be found again when wanted. 

Experience C. The next night the other fellow had an explanation ready 
for my sufferings, of which I can only say that it had something to do with 
the navy, that it was sheer undiluted nonsense, had neither end nor beginning, 
and was insusc(?ptible of being expressed in words. Myself knew this; yet 
I gave way, and my watcher was favoured with some references to the navy. 
Nor only that ; the other fellow was anna.yed — or / was annoyed — on two 
inconsistent accounts : , first, because he had failed to make his meaning 
comprehensible ; and second, because the nurse displayed no interest. 
The other fellow would have liked to explain further ; but myself was much 
hurt at having been got into this false positioh, and would be led no 
further. 

In cases A and C the illusion was amorphous. I knew it to be so, and yet 
succumbed to the temptation of trying to communicate it. In case B the idea 
was coherent, and I managed to hold my peace. Both consciousnesses, in other* 
words, were less affected in case B, and both more affected in cases A and C. 
It is perhapr not always so : the illusion might ])e coherent, even practical, and 
the rational authority of the mind quite in abeyance. Would not that be 
lunacy 1 

If. case A I had an absolute knowledge that I was out of my mind, and 
that there was no meaning in my words ; these were the very facts that I was 
anxious to conceal ; and yet when I succumbed to the temptation of speaking, 
my face was convulsed with anger, and I wrung my watcher’s wrist with cruelty. 
Here is action, unnatural and uncharacteristic action, flowing from an idea in 
which I had no belief, and which I had been concealing for hours as a plain 
mark of aberration. Is it not so with lunatics ? 

I have called the one person myself and the other the other fellow. It was 
myself whO| spoke and acted; the other fellow seemed to have no control of 
the body or the tongue ; he could only act through myself, on whom he 
brought to bear a heavy strain, resisted in one case, triumphant in the two 
others. Yet I am tempted to think that I know^the other fellow; I am tempted 
to think he is tlje dreamer described in my Chapter on Dreams to which you 
refer. Here at least is a dream belonging to the same period, but this time a 
pure dream an illusioj., 1 mean, that di.sappcared with the return of the sen.se of 
sight, not one Ihat perscvei'.d during waking moments, and whiD, I was able 
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to speak and take my medicine. It occurred the day after case B and before 
case C. » 

Case D. In the afternoon there sprang up a storm of wind with monstrous 
clouds of dust ; my room looked on a steep hill of trees whose boughs were all 
blowing in the same direction; the world seemed to pass by my windows like 
a mill-race By this turmoil and movement I was confused, but not distressed, 
and surprised not to be distressed ; for even in good health a high wind has 
often a painful influence on my nerves. In the midst of this I dozed off asleep. 

I had just been reading Scott’s ‘ Life of Dryden,’ had been struck with the fact 
that Dryden had translated some, of ^thc Latin hymns, and had wondered that 
I had never remarked them in his works. As soon as 1 was asleep I dreamed 
a reason why the sound of the wind and the sight of the flying dust had not 
distressed me. There was no wind, it seemed, no dust ; it was only. Dryden 
singing his translated hymns in one direction, and all those who had blamed 
and attacked him after the Revolution singing them in another. This point* 
of the two directions is very singular and insane. In part it meant that Dryden 
was continuously flying past yet never passing my window in the direction of 
the wind and dust, and all his detractors similarly flying past yet not passing 
towards the other side. But it applied, besides this, both to the words and to 
the music in a manner wholly insusceptible of expression. 

That was a dream ; and yet how exactly it rej)roduces the method of my 
other fello7v while 1 was awake. Here is an explanation for a statje of mind or 
body sought, and found, in a tii.sue of rabid, complicated, and inexpressible 
folly. — Yours very sincerely, Robert Louis Stevenson. 


222 A. A good example of the application of true scientific 
method to problems which doctors of the old school did not think worth 
their science is Dr. Janet’s treatment of a singular problem which the 
mistakes of brutal ignorance turned in old times into a veritable scourge 
our race. I speak of demoniacal possession, in which affliction Dr. 
Janet has shown himself a better than ecclesiastical exorcist. 

1 give here a typical case of pseudo-possession from JVez^roses et Id/es 
fixes (vol. i. pp. 377-3S9) : Achillc, as Professor Janet Calls him, was a 
timid and rather morbid young man, but he was married to a* good 
wife, and nothing went specially wrong with him until his return from 
a business journey in 1890. He then became sombre and taciturn — 
sometimes even seemed unable to speak — then look to his bed and 
lay murmuring incomprehensible words, and at last said farewell to his 
wife and children, and stretched himself out motionless for a couple of 
days, while his family waited for his last breath. 

“Suddenly one morning, after two days of apparent d^ath, Achille 
sat up in bed with his eyes wide open, anvl buist into a terrible laugh. 
It was a convulsive laugh which shook all his limbs ; an exaggerated 
laugh which twisted his mbuth ; a lugubrious, satanic laugh which went 
on for more than two hours. 

“ From this moment everything was changed. Achille leapt from his 
bed and refused all attentions. To every question he answered, ‘ There’s 
nothing to be done ! let’s have some champagne ; it’s the end of the 
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world ! * Then he uttered piercing cries, ^ They are burning me — they 
are cutting me to pieces ! ’ ’* • 

After an agitated sleep, Achille woke up with the conviction that he 
was possessed with a devil. And in fact his mouth now uttered blas- 
phemies, his limbs were contorted, and he repeatedly made unsuccessful 
efforts at suicide. Ultimately he was taken to the Salpetri^re, and placed 
under Professor Janet, who recognised at once the classic signs of posses- 
sion. The poor man kept protesting against the odious outrages on re- 
ligion, which he attributed to a devil insi,^de^him, moving his tongue against 
his will. Achille could say, like a celebrated victim of possession, Pere 
Surin, ‘ It is as though I had two souls ; one of which has been dispos- 
sessed of its body and the use of its organs, and is frantic at the sight of 
« the other soul which has crejDt in.* ’* 

. It was by no means easy to get either at Achille or at his possessing 
devil. Attempts to hypnotise him failed, and any remonstrance was met 
with insult. But the wily psychologist was accustomed to such diffi- 
culties, and had resort to a plan too insidious for a common devil to 
suspect. He gently moved the hand of Achille in such a way as to 
suggest the^act of writing, and having thus succeeded in starting auto- 
matic script, he got the devil thus to answer questions quietly put whlh* 
the raving was going on. as usual. I will not believe in. your power,” 
said Professor Janet to the malignant intruder, unless you give me a 
proof.” ^'What proof?” Raise the poor man^s left arm without his 
knowing it.** This was done — to the astonishment of poor Achille — 
and a series of suggestions followed, all of which the demon triumphantly 
and unsuspectingly carried out, to show his ‘power. Then came the 
suggestion to which Professor Janet had been leading uj). It was like 
getting the dj inn into the bottle. '^You cannot put Achille soundly to 
sleep in that 'arm-chair I ’* Yes, I can!** No sooner said than done, 
and no sooner ’done than Achille was delivered from his tormentor — 
from bis own tormenting self. * 

For there in that hypnotic Sleep he was gently led on to tell all his 
story ; and such stories, w'hen told to a skilled and kindly auditor, are 
apt to come to an end in the very act of being told. 

Achille had been living in a day-dream ; it was a day-dream which 
had swollen to these nightmare proportions, and had, as it were, ousted 
his rational being ; and in the deeper self-knowledge which the somnam- 
bulic state lijri'ngs with it the dream and the interpretation thereof became 
present to his bewildered mind. 

The fact was that on that fateful journey when Achille*s troubles 
began he bad committed an act of unfaithfuluoss to his wife. A gloomy 
anxiety to concede this action prompted him to an increasing taciturnity, 
and morbid fancies as to his health grew on him until at last his day- 
dream led him to imagine himself as actually dead. *^His two days' 
lethargy was b^: an episode, a chapter in the long dream.” 
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What then was the natural next stage of the dream’s development? 

‘‘ He dreamt that, now that he wa% dead indeed, the devil rose from the 
abyss and came to take him. The poor man, as in his somnambulic state 
he retraced the series of his dreams, remembered the precise instant 
when thi . lamentable event took place. It was about 1 1 a.m. : a dog 
barked in the court at the moment, incommoded, no doubt, by the smell 
of brimstone ; flames filled the room ; numbers of little fiends scourged 
the unhappy man, or drove nails into his eyes, and through the wounds 
in his body Satan entered in to take possession of head and heart.” 

From this point the pseudo-possession may be said to have begun. 

The fixed idea developed itself into sensory and motor automatisms — 
visions of devils, uncontrollable utterances, automatic script — ascribed by 
the automatist to the possessing devil within. • 

And now came the moment when the veracity, the utility, of this 
new type of psychological analysis was to be submitted to yet another 
test. From the point of view of the ordinary physician Achille’s condition 
was almost hopeless. Physical treatment had failed, and death from 
exhaustion and misery seemed near at hand. Nor comld any appeal 
have been effective which did not go to the hidden root qf the evil, 
which did not lighten the load* of morbid remorse from which the whole 
series of troubles had developed. Fortunately for Achille, he was in 
the hands of an unsurpassed minister to minds thus diseased. Professor 
Janet adopted his usual tactics — what he terms the dissociation and the 
gradual sidistitution of ideas. The incidents of the miserable memory 
were modified, were explained away, were slowly dissolved from the 
brooding brain, and the Itallucinatory image of the offended wife was 
p’ '^sented to the sufferer at what novelists call tha psychological moment, 
witli pardon in her eyes. Such stuff as dreams are mado^ of ! but 
even by such means was Achille restored to physical and moral health ; 
he leads now the life of normal man; he no longer ‘^wSlketh in a vain 
shadow, and disquieteth himself in vaiif.” • 

Compare with this the medimval case of “ Socur Jeanne” (832 B). 
l^rofessor Flournoy’s subject ^‘Helene Smith” (834-842) is another 
instance of pseudo-possession,” though not by imaginary demons. 

223 A. The following is a case of alternating consciousnesses ap- 
parently developed out of accesses of '‘sleep waking.” ddie account is 
taken from a paper by Dr. Klliotson on ‘‘lu'^tances of Double States of 
(Consciousness independent of Mesmerism” in the vol.dv. p. 158, 

being quoted by him from the Edinburgh Philosophical Transactions of 
1822. 

• 

Dr. Devan read to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in Ft^bruary 1822, the 
history of a case observed by Dr. Dyce of Aberdeen, in a girl sixteen years old, 
which lasted from March 2nd to June nth, 1815. The first s^anpcKini was an 
uncommon propensity to fall asleep in the evenings. This was followed by the 
haliit of talking in her sleep on these occasions. One evening she fell asleep in 

VOL. 1 . u ^ 
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this manner : imagining herself an Episcopal clergyman, she went through the 
ceremony of baptizing three children, and gave an appropriate prayer. Her 
mistress shook her by the shoulders, on which she awoke, and appeared 
unconscious of everything, except that she had fallen asleep, of which she 
showed herself ashamed. She sometimes dressed herself and the children 
while in this state . . . answered questions put to her in such a manner as to 
show that she understood the question. . . . One day, in this state, she sat at 
breakfast, with perfect correctness, with her eyes shut. She afterwards awoke 
with the child on her knees, and w'ondered how she got on her clothes. . . . 
She sang a hymn delightfully while in this ^tate, and ... it appeared incom- 
parably better done than she could accomplish when awake. . . . The circum- 
stances which occurred during the paroxysm were completely forgotten by her 
when tbe paroxysms were over, but were perfectly remarked during subsequent 
paroxysms. . . . [One] Sunday she was taken to church by her mistress while 
the paroxysm was on her. She shed tears during the sermon, particularly 
during the account given of the execution of three young men at Edinburgh 
who had described, in their dying declarations, the dangerous stejxs with which 
their career of infamy and vice took its commencement. When she returned 
home she recovered in a quarter of an hour, was quite amazed at the questions 
put to her about the church sermon, and denied that she had been to any such 
place ; but next hight on being taken ill she mentioned that she had been at 
church, repeated the words of the text, and in Dr. Dyce’s hearing gave an 
accurate account of the tragical narrative of^he three young men by which her 
feelings had been so powjprfully affected. 

223 B. 1 give next an early instance of tjie method of elucida- 
tion of the mental condition in the secondary state through suitable 
experiments in automatic action, — the method which — as we sec in other 
.sections of this chapter — has been so successfitily developed in the hands 
of Dr. Janet and other prsychologisls. 

Dr. jMesnet * records the case of a soldier, F , who received a 

gunshot wound in the head at Sedan, and was afterwards subject to 
periodical attacks, lasting for about a day in each month, of a kind of 
somnambulism, during which he hears, tastes, and smells nothing ; and 
hardly sees at all except when the sense of touch calls his attention to 
objects, which he can then, as it seems, see distinctly. 

During these accesses his actions seem purely automatic, and are for 
the most part an exact re])etition of his everyday mode of life at the 
hospital. But by tactile suggestion the memory can be made to go back 
to an earlier epoch. 

Thus it a canc is put into his hand in a way which suggests a rifle, he 
goes through the movements, and utters the brief cries, of battle : 

Henri ! There they are ! at least a score of them ! ” ‘‘ We must try 

and settle this beween us ! ” &c. 

Now let us see in what way the act of writing revivified past experience. 

I abridge Dr. Mesnet’s account (p. i8 which contains several points 


^ Z)e r Autoffutisni' de /a &c. Parle Dr. Ernest Mesnet. Paris, i^74- 
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of interest. He passed his handi^ over the table ; felt the handle of a 
drawer ; opened it and look out a pen, which at once excited in him the 
idea of writing. He felt in the drawer, and took out some sheets of paper 
and an inli -bottle. These he placed on the table, sat down, and began a 
letter addressed to his general, urging his own good conduct and courage, 
and asking his general to endeavour to procure for him the military 
medal. 

The faults of spelling, &c.^ in the letter were neither more nor less 
numerous than was habitual with the subject in his normal state. The 
facility with which he wrote, keeping to the true lines, showed that he saw 
what he was doing. To test this, we repeatedly placed a sheet of iron 
between his eyes and hand. He continued to write a few words illegibly, 
then ceased to write, without showing impatience. When the obstacle 
was removed he finished the imperfect line, and began another. Tlie 
sense of sight was therefore needful to the written expression of the 
subject’s thought. 

The ink in his inkstand was then replaced by water. ^ He perceived 
the faintness of the letters traced, wiped his pen again and again, but 
never looked at the ink-bottle. His field of vision, it seemed, was 
awakened by touch alone, and was limited to objects with which he was 
actually in contact. 

‘‘ He was writing on a sheet of jiaper which lay on a pile of about ten 
similar sheets. We (iiii^ikly drew this top sheet away, and his pen con- 
tinued to write on the second sheet. When he had written about ten 
words on the second sheet jve snatched this also away, and he continued 
liis phrase at exactly the same point on the thij-d sheet. This process 
was repeated, and on the fifth sheet there was nothing but his signature at 
the bottom. Nevertheless, he read over and corrected his letter on this 
alank fifth sheet, scattering stops and corrections over tl^e empty page, 
each of which corresponded to mistak^js made on tlie co-ordinate points 
of the pages which had been snatched away»from him.” 

On a later occasion (p. 23) pens were put in his way again; and as 
soon as he touched them he sat down and began a letter to a friend, this 
lime making an a])pointment for the evening, after a concert at the caf/ oi 
ilie Champs JCIysecs, at which (as he supposed) lie had to sing. Some 
slight change in the surroundings haa carried his automatic reminiscence 
back to this other phase of his past career. • ^ 

Here, then, we ha\e automatic writings appearing to proceed from the 
writer’s known personality, but projected backwards to an earlier point of 
time. They may be compare|l with writings professing to emanate from a 
personality other than the writer’s, but at the present moment of time. 
We shall find, I think, that this is not necessarily a deep-seated distinc- 
tion; rather that the automatic writing, while representing sonie disloca- 
tion or rearrangement — some “ allotropic form,” as I have elsewhere 
suggested — of the writer’s personality, yet may sometimes take its super- 
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ficial colour from some almost accidental circumstance, some suggestion 
round which the flow of more or less incoherent mentation crystallises 
into definite shape. The subject is discussed fully in Chapter VIII. 

224 A. The following case of involuntary crime committed by a boy 
named Sbrgel, in a state of secondary consciousness, is summarised from 
an account given in the paper by Dr. Elliotson, already referred to in 
223 A {Zoist, vol. iv. pp. 172-79), being quoted by him from Anselm 
Ritter von Feuerbach’s ^ collection of trials. 

Sorgel (says Dr. Elliotson) was a poor, innocent, industrious youth, 
subject first to violent epilepsy, and then to paroxysms of second con- 
sciousness, in which he had delusions and ungovernable criminal pro- 
pensities, the whole of which he was ignorant of upon returning to his 
ordinary state of consciousness, though in his morbid state he remembered 
tfie occurrences of his natural state.” On September 7th, 1824, in a 
state of post-epileptic consciousnes'^, Sbrgel murdered an old wood- 
cutter in a forest, chopping off his head and both his feet with one of 
his own axes. Returning from the forest, Sbrgel told several people 
what he had done. He said that he had drunk a felon’s blood, and 
that he wa§ now quite well, as a felon’s blood was supposed to be a cure 
for the falling sickness. He also said that a year ago some one had 
buried his blood on the hill ; lliat he had gone there and found the man 
who had done it and had killed him. 

The next day Sbrgel was examined by the crirfiinal court, and repeated 
the same story ; he was taken to see the body, and recognised it without 
the slightest air of embarrassment or remorse. As an excuse for the 
murder, he repeatedly said that he killed the man in order to drink his 
blood and be cured by it. 

This state of consciousness lasted a week. He then returned spon- 
taneously to hi,i natural state. On September 15th the judges found him 
quiet : his conversation was coherent ; his appearance and manner totally 
changed. He did not remember anything about the murder, but su[)- 
posed he must have committed it, since every one told him he had. Nor 
did he remember having confessed to the crime, or having been shown his 
victim’s body. He admitted having heard that the blood of a felon was a 
cure for the falling sickness, but observed that the man he killed was no 
felon. Examined again, September 28th, the axe was laid before him : he 
did not know it. Nothing new could be elicited. Of the period between 
September 7th and 15th, he only knew that his head was very confused, 
and that he dreamt all manner of nonsense.” He did not remember the 
substanc*^ of his dreams ; only one or two ^circumstances remained with 
him, as that the judge had visited him in prison, and that some one had 

^ Feuo'.ihach was for tt aye')r.s President of the Central Criminal Court of a province 
of Bavaria. Tt .vas chiefly owing to his exertions that torture was abolished in the 
criminal proce^-ure ■ f that state ; and he was the composer of a reformed code which 
was adopted in rSr . and formed the basis of reforms in other Gorman States. 
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written at the table. He was acquitted of the crime, as not being 
responsible for his action at the tijne, and died a few months later in a 
lunatic asylum. 

A somewhat similar case of the post»epileptic type was recorded 
by Elliot, m in the Zoist (vol. i. pp. 340—49, and vol. viii. pp. 237—52) 
as having come under his own observation. The patient, a lad named 
Thomas Russen, having become blind, deaf, and dumb after an epileptic 
fit, was cured by mesmeric treatment. Three months later he had 
another seizure — apparently d^e to a remark casually overheard about 
deafness, dumbness, and blindness — and was again cured by mesmerism,’* 
by Mr. H. S. Thompson. 

Another case of a man whose secondary condition was characterised 
by violent criminal propensities was given in the Medical Neivs (Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A.), February 21st, 1891, in an article by G. R. Trowbridge, * 
M.D., entitled A Case of rqnlepsy with Double Consciousness.” This 
case is quoted in the Proceedings S.P.R., vol. vii. p. 256. 

225 A. A full account of the well-known case of Ansel Bourne was 
first published in the Proceedings S.P.R., vol. vii. pp. 221-58, in a 
])aper by Dr. Hodgson, entitled A Case of Double Consciousness.” 

1 give extracts from this paper, as follows : — 


The case which I am about to relate has many points of interest. The 
secondary condition has,»so far as can be ascertained, occurred only once in 
ihe lifetime of the subject ; and the memory of it, entirely lost during waking 
hours, is easily, though incompletely, brought back by putting the patient into 
tlie hypnotic trance. » 

Ansel Bourne, at the time of his seizure, was an itinerant preacher sixty-one 
years old, and residing in the small town of Greene, in the State of Rhode 
Island. One morning, whilst apparently in his usual state of health, he disap- 
pciired, and in spite of the publicity which the newspapers gave to the fact, and 
the efforts of the police to find him, he remained undiscovered for a period of 
two months, at the end of which time he turned up at Norristown, Pennsylvania, 
where for the previous six weeks he had l^eii keeping a small variety store 
under the name of A. J. Brown, appearing to his neighbours and customers as 
a normal person, but being, as it would seem, in a somnambulistic condition 
all the while. As Elder Bourne’s life jm*scnts at least one other incident of 
great interest, I shall give a sketch of its entire course, as an introduction to 
my account of the episode which fori^is the main subject of this paper. 

Ansel Bourne is of New J^ngland parentage, and was born in New York 
c ity, July 8th, 1826. His maternal grandfather -Most his min’d ” late in life 
(“ about seventy but seems to have h.id no acute form of insanity. His 
father “ became dissipated,” so that Ansel’s mother and he separated when 
Ansel was only seven years old, and the boy’s early life was spent in poverty, 
with little schooling and mucfi work, until at the age of fifteen he was set to 
learn the carpenter’s trade at Olneyvillc, Rhode Island. From then to the age 
of thirty-one he worked at his trade at various places in that state. Being of 
a serious turn of mind, he read and studied a good deal in his h isAre moments, 
and from having become a member of the Baptist Church, changed at last into 
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a convinced atheist, not of the disputatious and aggressive sort, but silent and 
stubborn, as he is wont to be in other matters which are exclusively “ his own 
business.” Meantime he had married, Si 1854, and had children, and in 1857 
was living at Westerly, Rhode Island, next door to Mr. Taylor, minister of the 
so-called Christian ” Church, for whom he had come to cherish a decided 
feeling of enmity. In relating the crisis of that year, 1 abridge the account 
given in a pamphlet^ which has had a wide circulation. 

The following is a brief summary of the facts related in the pamphlet, 
which are given fully in Dr. Hodgson’s paper : — 

On August 6th, 1857, Ansel Bourne was brought home ill. Thinking him- 
self recovered, he was working again in his garden on August 14th, the hottest 
day of the season; in the middle of the day he experienced much pain in his 
» head, but went on working at intervals. On August i6th he suddenly became 
unconscious, and this lasted for two days. The doctor who attended him put 
it down to a severe sunstroke. He recovered, but had several relapses. 

On Wednesday, October 28th, he went out for a walk, feeling quite well. 
An unaccountable idea suddenly occurred to him that he ought to go to church; 
but he said to himself that he would rather be struck deaf and dumb for ever 
than go there. A few minutes later he felt dizzy, and sat down on a stone by 
the side of the road. Then, in the words of the pamphlet: In an instant it 
seemed as though some powerful hand draw something down over his head, 
and then over his face, apd finally over his whole body ; depriving him of his 
sight, his hearing, and his speech, and rendering him perfectly helpless. Yet 
he had as perfect power of thought as at any time in his life. His mind in- 
stantly went back to the conflict of his thoughts, s6me eight or tfen minutes 
before. The terrible decision and choice, ‘ I would rather be struck deaf and 
dumb for ever, than go to the Christian Chapel,’ came before him with awful sig- 
nificance. It seemed that Ciod had truly taken hin^ at his word, and given him 
what he had chosen.” He was soon found and carried home in a waggon. He 
was perfectly sensible of everything that happened ; he could feel perfectly, but 
could not sec, hear, dr speak, so that he was thought by the doctor and his 
friends to be entirely unconscious. He remained firmly convinced that this 
was a judgment on' him for his sins. About twenty-six hours after the seizure 
his sight was suddenly restored, and he was then able to communicate with his 
friends in writing. He could stifl neither hear nor speak, though he could use 
his tongue freely in other ways. On November iith, at his own desire, he was 
carried to the “ Christian Chapel,” and wrote a message on his slate to be read 
to the congregation, announcing his conversion. 

On the following Sunday, November 15th, he went again to the chapel and 
wrote another message to the same effect to be read aloud. As a further sign 
to them of his^state of mind, he wished to stand up before the congregation and 
4 

1 Wonderful Works of God: a narrative of the wonderful facts in the case of 
Ansel Bourne, of West Shelby, Orleans Co., N.Y., who, in the midst of opposition to 
the Christian religio.i, was suddenly struck blind, dunb, and deaf ; and after eighteen 
days was suddenly *.nd completely restored, in the presence of hundreds of persons, in 
the Christian Chapel at Westerley, on the 15th of Novem)>er 1857. Written under his 
direction.” Entered accoi ling t.> Act of Congress, in the year 1858, by Ansel Bourne, 
in the clerk’t/office of the District Court for the Southern District of th^ State of New 
York.) 
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hold up his hands. In the general emotional excitement that followed the read- 
ing of his message, he stood up in the pulpit and lifted up his hand, and in an 
instant his hearing and speech were suddenly restored, and from that time 
onwards he has always had the complete use of his faculties. 

The r-, suit of these experiences was to make him adopt the career of an 
itinerant preacher; but finding the hard work and incessant travelling too much 
for his health, he returned to his former trade of a carpenter. His second wife, 
whom he married in 1882, disapproved of his absences from home in the course 
of his preaching, so that he confined his labours to the immediate vicinity. On 
this account he became somewhat troubled, thinking that he was not so active 
in religious work as he ought to be, atid he was afterwards inclined to think that 
if he had been more active and therefore more contented with his work, his 
subsequent experiences would never have occurred. 


At this poiht I resume Dr. Hodgson’s narrative. 

• 

January 17th, 1887, he went from his home in Coventry, R.I., to Providence, 
in order to get money to pay for a farm which he had arranged to buy, leaving 
his horse at Greene Station, in a stable, expecting to return the same afternoon 
from the city. He drew out of bank $551, and paid several small bills, after 
which he went to his nephew’s store, 121 Broad Street, and then started 
to go to his sister’s house in ^Westminster Street. This was the last that 
was known of his doings at that time. He did not appear at his sister’s 
house, and did* not return to Greene, where his horse remained for about 
three weeks, and was finally taken away by Mrs. Bourne. [ The police were 
communicated with, ajid the disappearance was announced in the local 
paper.] 

Notwithstanding the publicity given to the fact of his disappearance, no 
tidings whatever were received of him till March 14th, eight weeks later. 
The account of the morning of March 14th, as gi.ven to us by Mr. Bourne in 
reply to our inquiries, agrees substantially with that given to Dr. Weir 
Mitchell (who has taken much interest in the case, and has Jcindly allowed 
us to use his notes in the preparation of this paper) a year ago by Mr. Bourne, 
and with that furnished to Dr. Weir Mitchell by Surgefin-Gencral L. H. 
Read, who was summoned to cxamfne Mr. 15 ourne on the morning of 
March r4th, soon after he regained his •ordinary waking consciousness. 
The contemporary newspaper accounts which we have seen are also in 
substantial agreement with the results of our recent inquiries. 

It a]>pcars that Ansel Bourne arrived at Norristown, Pa., about February 
1st, 1887, i.e. t'zuo wci'ks after his disappearance from Providence, K.I. Under 
the name of A. J. Brown he rented a store-room at 252 Fast Main Street, 
from Mr. Pinkston Earle, and divided the room into two by means of curtains. 
The rear portion of the room he filled with furniture and used a “general 
living” apartment, not only sleeping there, but preparing his own meals there 
also. The front portion of the room he stocked with notions, toys, con- 
fectionery, &c. These he purchased and paid for in Philadelphia, which he 
visited each week for the purpose of replenish!. ig his stoeje. He fastened a 
sign to his window, reading y. The room which he rented was 

part of the house in which the Earle family wore dwelling, but although they 
came in daily contact with “Mr. Brown,” there was nothing in Ifis manner or 
proceedings which suggested anything peculiar. Ho was quiet in his behaviour. 
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precise and regular in bis hahitSf and paid his bills promptly. He was espe- 
cially punctual in the closing of his store at 9 p.m. on ordinary week-days^ and 
at 10 P.M. on Saturday. He attended tlJe Methodist church on Sunday, and 
on one occasion, at a religious meeting, he related an incident which he 
said he had witnessed on a steamboat years previously on the passage from 
Albany to New York, and his remarks were thought particularly relevant to 
the point under consideration. In short, none of the persons who had any 
dealings with him seem to have conceived any suspicion that he was in any 
unusual condition or labouring under any form of vagary. 

On the morning of Monday, March 14th, about five o’clock, he heard, he 
says, an explosion like the report of a gun -or pistol, and waking, he noticed that 
there was a ridge in his bed not like the bed he had been accustomed to sleep 
in. He noticed the electric light opposite his windows. He rose and pulled 
away thd curtains and looked out on the street. He felt very weak, and 
, thought that he had been drugged. His next sensation was that of fear, know- 
ing that he was in a place where he had no business to be. He feared arrest 
as 'a burglar, or possibly injury. He says this is the only time in his life he 
ever feared a policeman. 

The last thing he could remember before waking was seeing the Adams 
express waggons at the corner of Dorrance and Broad Streets, in Providence, 
on his way from the store of his nephew in Broad Street to his sister’s residence 
in Westminster Street, on January T7th. 

He waited to hear some one move, and ^for two hours he suffered great 
mental distress. Finally he tried the door, and finding it fastened on the 
inside, opened it. Hearing some one moving in another room, he rapped at 
the door. Mr. Earle opened it, and said, “ Good-morning, Mr. Brown.” Mr. 
B. : “ Where am I ? ” Mr. E. : “ You’re all right.” Mr. B. : “ I’m all wrong. My 
name isn’t Brown. Where am I ? ” Mr. E. : “ Norristown.” Mr. B. : “ Where 
is that?” Mr. E. ; “ In Pennsylvania.” Mr. B. : “ What part of the country ? ” 
Mr. E. : “ About seventeen miles west of Philadelphia.” Mr. B. : “What time 
in the month is it?” Mr. E. : “The 14th.” Mr. B. : “Does time run back- 
wards here? When I left home it Avas the 17th.” Mr. E. : “ 17th of what?” 
Mr. B.; “i7tl7of January.” Mr. E. : “It’s the 14th of March.” 

Mr. Earle thought that “ Mr. Brown ” was out of his mind, and said that he 
would send for d doctor. He summoned Dr. Louis H. Read, to whom Mr. 
Bourne told the story of his doings in Rhode Island on the morning of January 
17th, and said that he remembered nothing between the time of seeing the 
Adams express waggons on Dorrance Street on January 17th and waking 
up that morning, March 14th. “These persons,” he said, “ tell me I am in 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, and that I have been here for six weeks, and that 
I have lived with them all that time. I have no recollection of ever having 
seen one of them before this morning.” He requested Dr. Read to telegraph 
to his nephew, Andrew Harris, then at 121 Broad Street, Providence, R.I. Dr. 
Read telegraphed, “ Do you know Ansel Bourne? Please answer.” The reply 
came, “He is my uncle. Wire me where he is, and if well. Write parti- 
culars.” 

Later, Mr. Harris journeyed to Norristown, sold the goods in the store by 
auction, and settle^ up the business affairs of “ Mr[ Brown,” who, as Mr. Bourne, 
returned with him to Rhode Island. Dr. Read adds, in his account of the 
case which furnished to Dr. Weir Mitchell : — 

“ He said he was a preacher and farmer, and could not conceive why he 
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should have engaged in a business he knew nothing about, and never had any 
desire to engage in it. When asked aj^out his purchasing and paying for goods, 
and paying freight bills, he said he had no recollection of any such transac- 
tions. 

“ Thi family with whom he lived say that after the occurrence of that 
morning he was greatly changed. He was annoyed at any reference to his 
store, and never entered it afterwards. He became despondent, took no food, 
was unable to sleep, and became greatly prostrated both physically and men- 
tally, and, from information recently received, those conditions are said to 
continue. 

“ There are a number of circumf?tances connected with and preceding the 
peculiar dual condition that have satisfied me that he is a sincere man, and 
not an impostor.” 

Early in 1890 Professor James heard of the case from one of our Associates, 
Mr. J, N. Arnold, who was the means of putting him into communication with ^ 
Mr. Harris and Mr. Bourne, and for whose assistance in this and in other cases 
we are much indebted. • 

It will have been observed that no account was forthcoming of Mr. Bourne’s 
doings between the time of his disappearance from Providence and his advent 
in Norristown two weeks later, and Professor James conceived the idea that 
if Mr. Bourne could be hypnotised, we might obtain from, him while in the 
hypnotic trance a complete history of the whole incident, and at the same time, 
by post-hypnotic suggestion, prevent the recurrence of any such episode. The 
circumstances had naturally left a painful and perplexed impression upon Mr. 
Bourne; he waS anxious to have any light possible* thrown upon his strange 
experience, and he readily acquiesced in the proi)Osals made for hypnotisation. 

Mr. Bourne is still Jiving in Greene, R.I., and in accordance with our 
arrangement^ he came to Boston on five consecutive days. May 27th to 31st, 
and submitted to our investigations, returning each day to Greene. Professor 
James and myself also visited Mr. Bourne and hypnotised him in his home at 
x-reene, R.I., on June 7th, 1890. 

On May 27th we questioned him in detail concerning his past life, and 
ascertained, inter alia, that he w.as “mesmerised” once, about fprty years pre- 
viously; he thinks that he was not “transformed ” into any one else by the 
‘‘ mesmerist,” but was made to go through various lauglxilfie performances. 
At 1.50 P.M. Professor James began to liypnotise him — using passes — and he 
proved a sensitive subject, becoming entranced in the course of a few minutes. 
He was unable to open his eyes, to unclasp his hands, &c. No inquiry was 
made on this occasion concerning the “Brown” incident; we determined 
simply that he could be readily entranced and readily waked. 

On the next day we endeavoured to obtain a detailed account from him, 
while in the trance state, of his doing'* during the eight weeks, January 17th to 
March 13th, 1887. The following statements - were elicited from him after he 
had been enjoined to go into a deeper sleep and recall everythi^ig that hap- 
pened on January 17th, 18S7, and afterwards. 

^ Mr. Bourne received his travelling expenses, and in addition the amount which he 
would have earned by his ordinary work as carpenter. He arrivtid in Boston about 
11 A.M. and left at 3 p.m. 

^ I here give a general summary of the various statements made by Mr. Bourne 
in trance at our different sittings. The more detailed account of die'^e is given in 
Appendix A., Proceedings S.P.R., vol. vii. p. 241 - 
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He said that his name was Albert John Brown, that on January 17th, 1887, 
he went from Providence to Pawtucket in a horse-car, thence by train to 
Boston, and thence to New York, where he arrived at 9 p.m., and went to the 
Grand Union Hotel, registering as A. J. Brown. He left New York on the 
following morning and went to Newark, N. J., thence to Philadelphia, where 
he arrived in the evening, and stayed for three or four days in a hotel near the 
Depot. He then spent a week or so in a boarding-house in Filbert Street, 
about No. II 15, near the Depot. It was kept by two ladies, but he could not 
remember their names. He thought of taking a store in a small town, and 
after looking round at several places, amon^ them Germantown, chose Norris- 
town, about twenty miles from Philadelphia, where he started a little business 
of five cent goods, confectionery, stationery, &c. 

He stated that he was born in Newton, New Hampshire, July 8th, 1826 
(he was born in New York city, July 8th, 1826), had passed through a great 
, deal of trouble, losses of friends and property ; loss of his wife was one trouble 
— she died in 1881 ; three children living — but everything was confused prior to 
his finding himself in the horse-car on the way to Pawtucket; he wanted to 
get away somewhere — he didn’t know where — and have rest. He had six or 
seven hundred dollars with him when he went into the store. He lived very 
closely, boarded by himself, and did his own cooking. He went to church, and 
also to one prayer-meeting. At one of these meetings he spoke about a boy 
who had kneeled down and prayed in the midst of the passengers on a steam- 
boat from Albany to New York. ^ 

He had heard of the singular experience of Ansel Bourne, but did not know 
whether he had over met* Ansel Bourne or not. He had been a professor of 
religion himself for many years, belonged to the “ Christian ” denomination, 
but back there everything was mixed up. He used to keep a store in Newton, 
New Hampshire, and was engaged in lumber and trading business ; had never 
previously dealt in the business which he took up at Norristown. He kept the 
Norristown store for six or eight weeks; how he got away from there was all 
confused; since then it has been a blank. The last thing he remembered 
about the store was going to bed on Sunday night, March 13th, 1887. He 
went to the Methodist church in the morning, walked out in the afternoon, 
stayed in his room in the evening and read a book. He did not feel “ any- 
thing out of the way.” Went to bed at eight or nine o’clock, and remembered 
being»in bed, but nothing further. *' 

The statements made by MY Bourne in trance concerning his doings in 
Norristown agree with those made by his landlord there and other persons ; 
but since Mr. Bourne, in his normal .state, has heard of these, tliey afforded no 
presumption in favour of the correctness of his statements concerning the first 
two weeks of his absence, tho.se which immediately preceded his arrival in 
Norristown. The register-books of the hotels had been destroyed, so that wc 
were unable to trace his travels in detail by finding the name “A. J. Brown” 
at the hotel^ which he described himself as having visited. We have, how- 
ever, through the kindne.ss of iMr. William Komaine Newbold, Lecturer on 
Psychology in the University of Pennsylvania, ascertained that he boarded for 
a week 01 more at ‘ The Kellogg Housj,’* Nos.^ 1605-7 Filbert Street, Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Ne,wbold’s report (see Appendix B) seems to cstabli.sh the general 
trustworthiness of Mr. Bourne’s account (in trance) of his doings before going 
to Norristown, although his recollections may be inaccurate as regards such 
minor points n > the number of the boarding-house, &c. 
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Mr. Newbold thinks “the reason that Bourne found his way into ‘The 
Kellogg House ' is to be found in the fact that it is the first house in Filbert 
Street going west from the Pennsylvania Railroad Dep 5 t that displays a sign 
such as woi:.M be likely to attract a man of moderate means but staid habits. 
Indeed, I L* lieve that it is the first house in that direction that has any sign 
at all, and the hotels directly in view upon coming out of the station all have 
the general appearance of the ordinary saloon. ‘ The Kellogg House * is plain 
and respectable in appearance.’* 

It may be worth mentioning here that the Grand Union Hotel, where Mr. 
Bourne in trance states that he stayed in New York, is just across the street 
from the station, and that, as we learn from Mrs. Bourne, he had stayed there 
on his honeymoon trip with her in September, 1882, and had previously been 
there with his sisters. 

Additional corroboration of the accuracy of his trance-memory hhs been 
furnished by statements which Mr. Bourne (in trance) made concerning the ^ 
money and other property in his possession at Norristown on the night of the 
1 3th of March, 1887. We have satisfactory reasons for regarding these state- 
ments as correct, but the details of the circumstances connected with their 
verification involve matters which we do not feel justified in publishing. It is 
enough to say that the money which he took away on January 17th has been, 
ill our opinion, accounted for, though, prior to our inquiries made in con- 
sequence of his trance-statements, there was an unexplained deficiency of about 
$150.00. 

It will be seen from the account which Mr. Newbold obtained of the con- 
versations which “ IMr. Brown” had with Mrs. Ketlogg and the waiter, Mr. 
Jackson, that Mr. Bourne in his secondary state recollected certain portions of 
his past life, and especially the character of his own trade. His memory seems 
to have been considerably better during his eight weeks’ spontaneous “ambu- 
latory trance ” than it is now in the artificially produced trance, and it may be 
worth while adding that it appeared to be, as regards some details of his entire 
li.‘ more obscure in our latest hypnotisations than in our earliest. Many of 
our questions were repeated again and again, and we have not recorded all 
these in full detail, but the result suggests that the “ Brown ’’ state is much less 
coherent now than in its first inception in 1887, s^r^d that the personality of 
“ Brown ” is slowly disintegrating. , • 

F rom the tests of the sense organs m,'*de upon Mr. Bourne, both wakiqg and 
entranced, it would seem that the only differwnce between trance and waking 
as to sensibility is “a not very pronounced analgesia during the trance.” (See 
Appendix C., Proceedings S.P.R., vol. vii p. 255.) 

VVemade attempts while Mr. Bourne w.'s in h\^ normal state to evoke the 
“ Brown ” personality by automatic writing, &c., and similarly, while he was 
entranced, we endeavoured to “tap” Mr. Bourne, but our efforts were unavail- 
ing. So, likewise, were the attempts, by prolonged passes, to produce a deeper 
trance in which the “ Bourne ” and “ Brown ” personalities might be unified. 
We could get no manifestation of either personality while the ither was to 
the front, not even the fulfilment of po.s<^ iiypnotic suggestions, and at the end 
of our experiments Brown and Bourne seemed as far as ever from realising that 
each belonged to the other. * 

Taken altogether, the case is not a little perplexing In the Brown state, 
while forgetting some of the most important events of his past life, including 
his own name and his second marriage, and the place of his b^Ytlis he remem- 
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bered the date of his birth correctly, the date of his first wife’s death, his trade, 
&c., and curiously enough, on one occasion related an incident that occurred on 
a steamboat between Albany and New York, and which in his Bourne state he 
also well remembers. In trance, on May 28th, he recalled that he had 
children living, but on June 7th he had no recollection of them. It is difficult 
to see along what definite channels the temporary obliteration of Bourne's 
memories proceeded, with, as consequence, his transformation into Brown. 
We learn from Mr. Bourne that he never knew a Mr. A. J. Brown, and never 
lived in Newton, N.H. Neither Mr. Bourne nor his wife could suggest any 
clue which might lead to any explanation of his adopting A. j. Brown as his 
name, or Newton, N.H., as his birthplace!^ But, indeed, we could hardly 
hope to trace the antecedents of his peculiar actions in detail. And it remains 
now to mention some additional facts which appear to throw some light upon 
both of *nis remarkable experiences, at least to the extent of suggesting that his 
, case should be classified in its essentials as belonging to a well-recognised 
type. 

* In reply to our inquiries (see also Dr. Hinsdale’s report. Appendix C., p. 
254), he stated that he injured his eyesight as a young man by too much study, 
working at night to educate himself. Ilis vision improved after his strange 

experience in 1857, and remained improved until 1887. He used to have 

headaches frequently, now seldom. They diminished as he began to lose his 

hair, which was very thick in 1857. (Of course the loss of his hair may not 

have been the cause of the diminution of his headaches.) 

He stated also that he had been subject to the “ blues ” since childhood, 
but these had not been so' frequent for a year and a half. Whe*ii under them he 
did not want to see anybody or talk to anybody. These would sometimes last 
a few hours, sometimes a week. Occasionally, at %uch times, when walking, 
he would find himself two or three miles away from where he had last noticed 
himself as being. 

Mrs. Bourne informed us that Mr. Bourne had had several “ fainting fits 
in the course of his life. She knewr of four such occurrences. The fir.st of 
these happened about July 1882, two months before her marriage, in church. 
Mr. Bourne had gone into the pulpit just before the service. He was not going 
to preach that day. It was very warm, and, as Mr. Bourne was coming out of 
the pulpit, he fell ckiwn unconscious. The second occurred about December 
1882, .>vhen he fell off a lounge in tl^e room. On the third occasion he was 
standing by the side of the carnTge after harnessing the horses, wdien he sud- 
denly fell unconscious. This was in February 1886. The last time occurred 
soon after his return from Norristown in 1887. He was sitting in a chair 
under a tree in the shade, and he slid out of the chair to the ground. On 
these occasions he remained unconscious for several hours, probably two hours 
at least and six hours at most. 

These facts, taken in connection with his experiences in 1857 and 1887, 
suggest that Mr. Bourne has been subject to some form of epilepsy, and that 
during his eight weeks’ absence in 1887 he was suffering from a post-epileptic 
partial loss of meinory, I suppose that on January 17th, 1887, he may have had 
a mild epileptic seizure, and that “after the fit, he was a differclfit person, 

I 

^ The postmaster at Newton, N.H., in reply to my inquiry, states that he has 
“asked some of the oldest inhabitants, and none of them ever knew of anv A. J- 
Brown.” ' 
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although in the same skin ; or, as the popular phrase is, the post-epileptic 
patient ‘ was not himself.’ ” ^ s 


226 A. This case was reported by Dr. Proust, Professor of Hygiene 
at the Hotel Dieu of Paris, before the Acadhriie des Sciences Morales et 
Politique. ^ as an instance of what he called ‘‘ambulatory automatism in 
a hysterical man,” or, as it might otherwise be phrased, of double person- 
ality with an active second self. I give a brief resume from the Retme de 
r Hypnotismcy March 1890, p. 567. 

Emile X., cet. 33, is a barrister in Paris ; of good ability and education in 
classical studies, both as a boy and at the university. He was alwayij nervous 
and over sensitive, with some hysterical attacks and functional derangements 
of motion and sensation, signs, in fact, of la j^rande hysteria. He could be* 
hypnotised very easily, and whilst M. Luys had him in charge he could be put 
to sleep by a loud noise, or any sudden impression. One day in a cafe he saw 
himself in the looking-glass and at once fell into a hypnotic state which fright- 
ened his friends and led tliem to take him to an hospital, where he recovered 
without any difficulty. Sometimes his attacks were different; he would seem 
to his companions to undergo no loss of consciousness, liPut would lose the 
memory of all his past life during a few minutes or a few days, arjd in this con- 
dition of secondary cousciousne.^s would lead an active and apparently normal 
life on foot or on horseback, in his friends’ houses ^r in shops. From such a 
slate he woke suddenly, and was entirely without memory of what had hap- 
pened to him in this secondary state. An instance of this occurred on Sep- 
tember 23rd, 1 888. He’had had a quarrel with his stepfather in Paris, which 
had excited him considerably, and he fell into his second state. Three weeks 
later he woke after his usual fashion, without any memory whatever of what 
had been happening, and fcAind him.self at Villars-Saint-Marcclin, in the Haute 
Marne, more than 100 miles from Paris. He picked uj) from various sources a 
’■♦tic knowledge of what he had done. He was told he had visited the priest 
of the village, who had thought him “odd” ; that he had also stayed with one 
(d his uncles, who was a bishop in the Haute Marne, and at his house had 
broken various things, and torn up some iMSS. of his undle; that he had run 
into debt to the extent of ^20, and that he had been summoned before the 
Court at \'assy on some charge of petty theft, and in his absence judgment had 
been given against him. Again, on Alay nth, 1889, he was breakfasting at a 
restaurant in Paris, and two days later found himself at Troyes. Of what had 
happened during these two days he could remember nothing. He recollected 
that before losing his consciousness he had had a great-coat and a purse in it 
containing 226 fr. 

These facts reminded Professor F rou.st of the well-known case of Fcdida X. 
[231 A], and of the more recent case of l.ouis [233 A], in whic^i the memory 
of the secondary personality was recalled l^y hypnotism. Emile X. was easily 
hypnotised, and in that state could give a lull account of what had happened to 
him in his states of secondary personality . In his first of these two attacks he 
described how he had lost some of the T20 at cards, and* told the complete 

^ “ The Croonian Eectiircs on Evolution and Hissolutio:'. of she Nervous System” 
(1884), by J. Hughlings Jackson, M.l). See also, by the same author, “ C!)phthalmology 
and rjiseases of the Nervous System” (1S85), and ” Temporary -Mental Disorders after 
Epileptic Paroxysms,” in The IVest Kidhit^ Asyiu/n Reports, vol. v. 
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Story of what he had done when staying with his uncle the bishop, and after- 
wards with the priest. In the same wayntas to his visit to Troyes, he told the 
details of his journey, of the friends he had dined with there, and where he had 
left his overcoat and purse. Notes were taken of his hypnotic account, and on 
the strength of these he wrote to the hotel-keeper at Troyes asking for his coat 
and purse, and describing where he had left them. Two days later, to his 
great astonishment, he received them both, and the 226 fr. in the purse. The 
Court at Vassy also, when his true condition had become known, reversed the 
judgment given against him. 

* 

226 B. The following case of ** Automatisme Somnambulique avec 
d^doublement de la personnalitd ” was reported by J. M. Boeteau, Interne 
des Asiltis de la Seine, in the Annales Aledico-psychologiques for January, 
,1892. It has some resemblance to the Ansel Bourne case, insomuch as 
the lost memory of an escapade is recovered under hypnotisation, but 
differs from it in the presence of marked hysteria. There seemed to be 
no suspicion of epilepsy. I abbreviate M. Boeteau^s very full and clear 
account : — 

Marie M., now aged twenty-two, has been subject to hysterical attacks since 
she was twel^^c years old. She became an out-patient at the Hopital Aiidral 
for these attacks ; and on April 24th, 1891, the house physician there advised 
her to enter the surgical Ward at the Hotel- Dieu, as she would prol:)ably need 
an operation for an internal trouble. Greatly shocked by this news, she left 
the hospital at 10 a.m., and lost consciousness. Wheivshc recovered con.scious- 
ness she found herself in quite another hospital — that of Ste. Anne -at 6 a.m. 
on April 27th. She had been found wandering in the streets of 1 ‘aris, with 
haggard aspect, worn-out boots, and lacerated feel, in the evening of the day 
on which she left the Hdpital Andral, under the shock of painful apprehension. 
On returning to herself, she could recollect ab.solutely nothing of what had 
passed in the interval. While she was thus perplexed at her unexplained 
fatigue and footsoreness, and at the gap in lier memory, M. Boeteau hypnotised 
her. Like Ansel'Bourne, she passed with ease into the hypnotic state, although 
she ha;l never before been hypnotised^ and like him she at once remembered 
the events which filled at least the earlier part of the gap in her primary 
consciousness. 

Jt appears that when she left the Hopital Andral she set out at first for the 
H6tel-Dieu, as recommended; but that the horror of the impending ojicration 
upset her balance of mind, and suddenly transformed itself into a conviction 
that her baby, which had died at the A.ssistance Publique, was being kept from 
her by the nurse to whom she had enlru.sted it at Chaville. She had walked to 
Chaville, and then on to Versailles, whither the nur.se had removed. She could 
learn nothing of her baby, and walked back to Paris. During this long walk, 
which wore out her boots and wounded her feet, she was insensible to fatigue or 
hunger. But on regaining Paris she began to be haunted by spectral surgeons, 
endeavouring to perform operations on her. Sh^ was found in an increasing 
state of maniacal excitation, anti was taken to a police infirmary on the 25th 
and to the Hospital of Ste. Anne on the 26th April. 

The patient’s account of her adventures was found to be correct. The novel 
point here is the recovery by iiypnolism of the memory of a slate resembling a 
sudden access cf mania. There seems to have been some fragmentary recollec- 
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tion of the primary state during the secondary state, inasmuch as the poor 
woman recollected the fact that she had a baby, and the name and address of 
the nurse. But there was so little of siich memory that Dr. Boeteau feels justi- 
fied in saying that “for a time she had had a real mental life differing from the 
normal life, with a recurrence to her normal life after three days ; thus present- 
ing a clear example of alternating and divided personality, with complete 
separation i)e tween the two psychical existences.” 

One further point should be noted. If the patient is hypnotised and told to 
write the day of the month, she writes April 25th, 1891. This is one of the days 
during her fugue — the day, as it appears, on which she sank from coherent into 
incoherent delirium. It thus appears that some kind of secondary personality, 
identified with the earlier part of the fugue, still exists subliminally, although 
the patient has apparently quite recovered her mental balance. 


228 A. The next case is taken from an article entitled “ Duplex ' 
Personality : Report of a Case,” by William F. Drewry, M.D., of 
l^etersburg, Virginia, U.S.A., in the Medico- Legal Journal for June 
1896 : — 


The following case, which came under my observation within the past year, 
and the details of which were kindly given me by an eminent practitioner of 
Virginia, ^ who was the family physician of the patient, typifies the peculiar 
phases of duplex personality and periodic extinction of memory, and is interest- 
ing from a psychologic, as well as clinical point of vie\v’. It is also of interest as 
regards forensic medicine. 

Mr. K. was a man fifty years old, of splendid physique, in good health, in 
fairly comfortable circumstances, doing a mercantile business, sober, moral and 
industrious, of affable disposition, popular with a large circle of friends, member 
of several secret benevolent orders, and happy and contented in his domestic 
relations. He was born and reared in the State; had resided and conducted 

business in for twenty or more years, and deservedly bore the reputation 

01 being a correct, straightforward man in every particular. He had for years 
been one of the town officials. 

One of his near relatives (an uncle, I think) at about the agv, of fifty, without 
any apparent reason whatever, went out •West, leaving his wife and children, 
and was not heard of for many years. Finally he came back on a visit, and 
remained a short time with his family and old acquaintances. No explanation 
was given of his strange conduct. It was thought that he had some form of 
mental disease. I mention this case to show that Mr. K. might have in- 
herited some neuropathic taint or eccentricity. 

One day, while apparently in perfect health, without any premonitory symp- 
toms of mental derangement, iMi K. went to a northern city to purchase goods 
for his store. While there two days he transacted a great deal of business, met 
many old friends, and exhibited no indication of aberration of mind. Starting 
homeward, he register :d as a passenger on a certain steamer ; feeling very tired 
he secured a state-room, to which at once he repaired, changed his linen, &c. 
When tickets were collected He was mis.sing. He had suddenly and mysteri- 
ously disappeared. No one had seen him leave the boat, jump or fall overboard. 
An acquaintance, however, said that he was reasonably certain that he saw 
Mr. K. several hours after the boat had left in one of the dcpotS‘) in the city. 


^ Dr. II. G. 1 -eigli, Sr., of lY'tersburg, Va. 
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He was sitting down, hat pulled over his face, and seemed to be in a “ deep 
study/’ so he was not disturbed. Mr. K^s open valise and all bis clothes, except 
those he wore, were found in his state-room. The room door was open, but the 
key had been taken away. 

Some suspected he had been robbed and thrown overboard ; others thought 
he had (suddenly) become insane, or had had a fit and fallen into the sea ; the 
suicide theory was also indulged in, and the opinion was entertained by some 
that he had absconded. But what had become of him, why, when, and how 
he disappeared were mysteries. He had, unobserved, simply “ stepped out into 
the great unknown.” A vigorous search wa^; made to find him, dead or alive, 
detectives were employed, the newspapers teemed with accounts of the strange 
and unaccountable going away of this well-known man, but no clue was to be 
had tha| would throw any light whatever upon his mysterious disappearance. 

P'inally search was abandoned, the theory that he was dead accepted, and 
« the court appointed an administrator of his estate and a guardian for his children. 
E[is business was purchased by his son, and everything was moving along 
smoothly, when, s/lr months after he was last heard of, he suddenly and unex- 
pectedly appeared at the home of a relative in a distant southern city. He was 
brought home in a composed, but partially dazed condition, able to recognise 
but few of his friends. He was an entirely changed man — the physical and 
psychical metamo'rphoses were quite complete. He was hardly recognised by 
his friends. , He had reduced in weight from 250 to 150 pounds, and was very 
feeble. He wore the same suit of clothes hei had on at the time he disai)pcarcd, 
and had in his pocket the, check and key which were given him on the boat. 

He was at once put under treatment, and in four weeks lie recovered his 
previous bodily’ and mental health, and has since conducted his same old 
business with his accustomed skill and indu.stry. ’’A day or two after his 
return home an abscess, deep down in the auditory canal, broke and discharged 
a large quantity of sanguino-purulent matter. Immediately' thereupon im- 
provement began and went on rapidly. This wefs a re?narkable fact^ and is, I 
think, worthy of special note. 

Hear Mr. K.’s own account of his strange case: “ I was feeling very' tired 
— thoroughly* fatigued — after a very busy day in the city, so went to my state- 
room immediately upon going aboard the boat and changed my clothes. Up 
to that time I was thorouglily conscious, but after that I recall nothing — all 
was 6blivion — till six months later when ‘ I came suddenly to myself’ in a 
distant city in the South, where I knew no one. I found myself driving a 
fruit-waggon on the street. I was utterly astounded.' Why I was there, how 
and when I got there, where I came from, what I had been doing, were 
puzzling questions to me. Upon inquiry I learned that T had been there, and 
at work, for some time. My life since I was in that state-room had been an 
absolute blank to me. I can give no account of myself during that period of 
time. I started at once for \ Irginia, but on the way' I again lost consciousness, 
though only! for a day or two. When further on my way home, I felt so utterly 
worn out, I stopped in a certain town and went to the house of a very near 
relative. From there I was taken home. I was in a half-dazed, confused 
condition, and remained so some days longer. , I am now feeling well and all 
right.” * 

This case bears many' striking resemblances to others that have been from 
time to tim^ reported, but there are two points of special interest. First, the 
inherited tendency to eccmtricity, if not to insanity. His mysterious dis 
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appearance occurred at the same age at which his progenitor so strangely 
disappeared. Second, the abscess in the ear, the discharge of which was 
followed by a rapid return to normal J^ientality. Is it not probable that this 
abscess had some etiologic connection with the mental trouble, by producing 
a maladjustment of the cerebral functions, a disturbance of the circulation, an 
endartei tis, which would induce a condition of encephalic anaemia, or a 
suppression of suppuration, which would effect a hyperaemia ? 

Loss of memory,” says Rosse, “following organic lesion, dynamic trouble, 
or any sudden metabolic disturbance of the brain, may recover rapidly.” 
Certainly Mr. K. made a rapid, uninterrupted recovery after the abscess had 
dischargeil. His physician said that there was a perceptible change for the 
better just as soon as the ear was relieved. 

a 

229 A. Ihe following case is taken from the j^aper by Dr. Elliotson 
referred to in 223 A and 224 A (^ZoistyVoX, iv’. p. ICS 5 ), being quoted by* 
him from the Northern Journal of Medicine for June 1845 . "■t'he case w^s 
there reported by Dr. David Skae. 

The patient was an unmarried man, in the prime of life, connected 
with the legal profession, regular and temperate in his habits. His com- 
plaint began with the usual symptoms of dyspepsia, passing into hypo- 
chondria and ultimately into a state between hypochondria* and mental 
alienation. The dyspeptic sym*ptoms had become a subject of complaint 
and solicitude to the patient about ten or twelve years earlier. There 
generally succeeded a train of morbid feelings and finally of illusions 
founded upon them, th<f sensations felt being imagined to be sufferings of 
a mysterious and unparalleled kind. Feelings of gloom and despondency 
were at the same time developed; the most trifling errors were magnified 
into unpardonable crimes. He began a system of reading the Bible with 
^;reat /cal and rapidity ; by quickly scanning the pages and turning over 
the leaves, he grew to believe that he read through the whole Bible once 
and all the metrical psalms once or twice daily. He sat jip most of the 
night and lajj^in bed all day, surroun^led with Bibles and Psalm-books. 
He iflso developed suicidal tendencies, •but these were restraine*d by 
his natural timidity and conscientiousness. 

Dr. Skae writes : — 

From an early period in the history of this case it was observed that the 
symptom.s displayed an aggravation cze?y alternate day. This gradually 
became more and more marked ; and for the last eighteen months the 
symptoms described have become distinctly periodic. On each alternate day 
the patient is affected in the manner just described and will neither eat, sleep, 
nor walk, but continues incessantlv turning over the le..'/csof a Bible, and 
complaining piteou.sly of his misery. Or. the intermediate days he com- 
paratively speaking, quite well, enters into the domestic diitjes of his family, 
eats heartily, walks out, transacts business, assure.s every one he is quite well, 
and appears to entertain no apprehension of a return of his complaints. VVdiat 
is chiefly remarkable ... is the sort of double e.xistence which the* individual 
appears to have. On those days on which 1. ' is affected with his malady, he 

voi,. I. ^ 
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appears to have no remembrance whatever of the previous or of any former 
clay on which he was comparatively w^J, nor of any of the engagements of 
those days; he cannot tell whether he was out, nor what he did, nor whom he 
saw, nor any transaction in which he was occupied. Neither does he anticipate 
any amendment on the succeeding day. . . . On the intermediate days . . . 
he distinctly remembers the transactions of previous days on which he was 
well, but appears to have little or no recollection of the occurrences of the days 
on which he was ill. He appears in short to have a . . . sort of two-fold 
existence, one half of which he spends in the rational enjoyment of life and 
discharge of its duties, and the other in a sta^e of hopeless hypochondriacism, 
amounting almost to complete mental aberration. 

230 tA. We next come to cases of factitious secondary personalities, 
developed apparently from self-suggestions in the hypnotic state. I give 
first the classic case of Professor Pierre Janet’s j^atient, Mme. P. (or 
Ldonie), the subject of the experiments in telepathic hypnotisatioii de- 
scribed in 568 A. The summary here given is founded on a paper by 
Professor Janet, entitled Les Actes [nconscicnts dans le Somnambulisme/’ 
in the Revtu Philosophic ue, March i888, with comments of my own. 
The case is also constantly referred to in Professor Janet’s P Auiortiafisine 
Psychologiqile ^ ( 1 8 8 9 ) , 

I may begin with a trivial incident, containing nothing new to students of 
hypnotism, but well illustrating the concurrent action of the supraliminal and 
the hypnotic personality — the hidden criticism which ,the subliminal self seems 
to be ever exercising upon the words and actions which our supraliminal selves 
fondly suppose to be the full expression of what we are. 

In these researches Mme. P. in her everyday,^ condition is known by the 
name of Ldonie. In the hypnotic trance she has chosen for herself the name 
of Lcoritine, which thus represents her secondary personality. Behind these 
two, this triply personality is completed by a mysterious Ldonore, who may for 
the present be taken as non-cxistent. A post-liypnotic suggestion was given to 
Ldontine, that iS to say, Ldonie was hypnotised and straightway became 
Ldontine, and Ldontine was told by P'-ofessor Janet that after the trance was 
over, and Ldonie had resumed her ordinary life, she, Ldontine, was to take off 
her apron — the joint apron of Ldoni-.- and Ldontine — and then to tic it on 
again. The trance was stopped, Ldonie was awakened, and conducted Pro- 
fessor Janet to the door, talking with her usual resjjcctful gravity on ordinary 
topics. Meantime her hands — the joint hands of Ldonie and Ldontine — untied 
her apron, the joint apron, and took it off. Professor Janet called Ldonie's 
attention to the loosened ap'on. “Why, my apron is coming off!” Ldonie 
exclaimed, with full consciousness and intention slic tied it on again. She 
then continued to talk, and for her — for Ldonie— the incident was over. The 
apron, she supposed, had somehow come untied, and she had retied it. This, 
however, was not enough lor Ldontine. At Ldontine’s prompting the joint 
hands again began their work, and the apron w'as taken off again and again 

1 In this work and in most of the later references to the case by other writers, 
the three Steves of jierson dity arc designated : Leonie 1, Leonie 2, Ldonie 3. I 
here the conesj-onding noinenclaiure of Dr. Janet’s earlier report— Leonie, Ldontine, 
and Leonore. 
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replaced, this time without Ldonie^s attention having been directed to the matter 
at all. ^ 

Next day Professor Janet hypnotised Ldonie again, and presently Ldon- 
tine, as usual, assumed control of the joint personality. Well,*’ she said, “ I 
did what vou told me yesterday ! How stupid the other one looked — Ldon- 
tine alwir. s calls Ldonie “ the other one ” — “ while I took her apron off ! Why 
did you tell her that her apron was falling off? I was obliged to begin the job 
over again. 

This trifling incident well illustrates the important point which M. Janet in 
France and Gurney in England Jiavje largely helped to establish, namely, the 
persistence of the hypnotic self, as a remembering and reasoning entity, during 
the reign of the ordinary self. 

Thus far we have dealt with a secondary personality summoned int© being, 
so to say, by our own experiments, and taking its orders entirely from us. It 
seems, however, that, when once set up, this new personality can occasionally ' 
assume the initiative, and can say what it wants to say without any prompting, 
'rhis is curiously illustrated by what may be termed a conjoint epistle addressed 
to FVofessor Janet by Mme. !»., and her secondary personality, Ldontine. “ She 
liad left Havre more than two months when 1 received from her a very curious 
letter. On the first page was a short note, written in a serious and respectful 
style. She was unwell, she said, worse on some days than on others, and she 
signed her true name, Mme. IL Put over the page began anotl>cr letter in a 
([uite different .style, and which 1 i«ay quote as a curiosity, ‘ My dear good sir, I 
must tell you that B. really, really makes me suffer very much ; she cannot 
sleep, she spits blood, she hurts me ; I am going to demolish her, she bores 
me, I am ill also, tins is from your devoted Leontine.’ When Mme. B. re- 
turned to Havre I natui^dly ciuestioned her about this singular missive. She 
remembered the Jirst letter ,ery distinctly, . . . but had not the slightest 
recollection of the sccoftd. ... I at first thought that there must have been 
an attack of spon^^aneous Somnambulism between the moment when she 
finished the first letter and tlic moment when she closed the envelope. . . . 
)>ut afterwards these unconscious, spontaneous letters became common, 
and I 'vas better able to .study their mode of production. I was fortunately 
.d)le to watch Mme. B- on one occasion while she went throMgh this curious 
performance. She was seated at a table,,and held in her left hand the piece 

knitting at which she had been working* Her face was calm, her eyes 
lookeil into space with a certain fixity, but she was not cataleptic, for she was 
humming a rustic air ; her right hand wrote quickly, and, as it were, surrepti- 
tiou.sly. I removed the paper without lier noticing m'% and then spoke to her; 
?^he turned round, wide awake, ])ut surprised to .^ec me, for in her state of 
distraction she had not noticed my approach. Of the letter which she was 
writing she knew nothing whatever.” 

Ldontine's independent action is not entirely confined to writing letters. She 
observed (apparently) that when her prnnary self, Lo'onie, disetRered these 
letters, she (Ldonie) tore them up. So L‘a)nlinc hit on the plan of placing 
them in a photographic album into which l.donie could not look without falling 
into catalepsy (on account of •an association of ideas witli Dr. Gibcrt, whose 
portrait liad been in the album). In order to acrumpFs) 1 * an act like this 
Ldontine has to wait for a moment vvlieii I-eonie i.s cbstracted, or, as we 
absent-minded. If she can catch her in this state Ldontine can diret't Ldonie’s 
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walks, for instance, or make her start on a railway journe> without luggage, in 
order to get to Havre as quickly as possijple. 

It will be observed that Lcfontine has now arrived at a point midway between 
the merej/tz^w — which cannot be ca,Ued — through which Gurney's 

hypnotic subjects could be led backwards and forwards at pleasure (see 523 A), 
and, on the other hand, the fully-developed alternating personalities of such 
a case as Fdlida X. (see 231 A). If Ldontinc were habitually encouraged, if 
a large part of Mmc. B/s life were passed in that hypnotic stage in which 
Ldontine holds unchecked dominion, we must suppose that Leontine would 
acquire more and more power of intervening in Mine. B.’s waking state — her 
Ldonie state — also ; until perhaps the relapses from Ldontine into Ldonie, — 
from the secondary into the primary personality, — might become as brief and 
rare as tjiey have become in the often-cited case of Fdlida X. And thus the 
whole personage might undergo profound alteration by gradual steps leading 
' on from what was at first a mere momentary experiment. 

, There are, however, even now striking differences between the characters of 
Ldonie and Leontine. 

“ This poor peasant,” says Professor Janet, is in her normal state a serious 
and somewhat melancholy woman, calm and slow, very gentle and extremely 
timid. No one would suspect the existence of the personage whom she in- 
cludes within her. Hardly is she entranced when she is metamorphosed: her 
face is no longer the same ; her eyes indeed remain closed, but the acuteness 
of her other senses compensates for the absence of sight. She becomes gay, 
noisy, and restless to an insupportable degree; she continues good-natured, 
but she has acquired a singular tendency to irony and bitter jests. ... In this 
state she does not recognise her identity with her waking self. ‘ That good 
woman is not I,’ she says, ‘she is too stupid!'” ^ 

Besides these differences of character. Ldontine is in another way also a 
remarkable hypnotic personality. Mme. B. has been so often hypnotised, and 
during so many years (for she was hypnotised by V)ther physicians as long ago 
as i86o)f that Ldontine has by this time acquired a very considerable stock of 
memories which Mme. B. docs not share. Ldontine, therefore, counts, as pro- 
perly belonging to her own history and not to Mme. B.'s, all the events which 
have taken placQ while Mme. B/s normal self was hypnotised into unconscious 
ness. It was not ‘always easy at first to understand this partition of past 
experiences. 

“ Mme. B., in the normal state,” says Professor Janet, “ has a husband and 
children. Ldontine, speaking in the somnambulic trance, attributes the husband 
to ‘ the other’ (Mme. B.), but attributes the children to herself. ... At last I 
learnt that her former mesmerisers, as bold in their practice as certain hypno- 
tisers of to-day, had induced somnambulism at the time of her accouchements j 
Ldontine, therefore, was qui^^e right in attributing the children to herself ; the 
rule of partition was unbroken, and the somnambulism was characterised by a 
duplication Of the subject’.s existence.” There surely could hardly be a more 
striking illustration of the remark made (P^-oceeduios^ voJ. iv. p. 225 ) that “ when 
once a second mnemonic chain is woven, the emergence of a second personality 
is only \ matter of degree.” 

We now come to consider the third personality, Ldonore. Although 
Ldonie’s unconscious acts are sometimes (not alway.s) coincident with Ldontine s 
conscicu/ ones, Ldo:? tine’s unconscious acts are never included in Ldonie’s 
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memory, any more than in Ldontine’s own. They belong to some other, to 
some profounder manifestation of peusonality, to which M. Janet has given the 
name of Ldonore. And observe that just as Ldontine can sometimes by her 
own motion and without suggestion write a letter during Ldonie’s waking state 
and give advice which Ldonie might do well to follow, so also Ldonore can 
occasionally intervene of her own motion during Ldontine’s dominance and 
give advice which Ldontine might with advantage obey. 

“The spontaneous acts of the unconscious self,’’ says M. Janet, here mean- 
ing by Pinconscient the entity to which he has given the name of Ldonore, 
“may also assume a very reasonable form, a form which, were it better under- 
stood, might perhaps serve to explain certain cases of insanity. Mme. B., 
during her somnambulism {i.e, Ldontine), had had a sort of hysterical crisis; 
she was restless and noisy, and I could not calm her. Suddenly she stopped 
and said to me with terror, ‘Oh, who is talking to me like that? it frightens 
me.’ ‘ No one is talking to you.* ‘ Yes ! there on the left ! ’ And she got up 
and tried to open a wardrobe on her left hand, to see if some one was hidden 
there. ‘What is it that you hear? ’ 1 asked. ‘ I hear on the left a voice which 
repeats, “Enough! enough! be quiet; you are a nuisance.”* Assuredly the 
voice which thus spoke was a reasonable one, for Ldontine was insupportable; 
but 1 had suggested nothing of the kind, and had had no Idea of inspiring a 
hallucination of hearing. Another day Ldontine was quite calm, but obstinately 
refused to answer a question which I asked. Again she heard with terror the 
same voice to her left, saying, ‘ Cdme, be sensible, you must answer.’ Thus the 
unconscious sopietimes gave her excellent advice.” • 

And in effect, so soon as Ldonore. in her turn, was summoned into com- 
muniration, she accepted the responsibility of this counsel. “ What was it that 
happened,” asked M. /anet, “when Ldontine was so frightened?” “Oh, 
nothing; it was I who told I er to keep quiet; I saw that she was annoying 
you ; 1 don't know why she was so frightened.” 

Note the significance of this incident. Here we have got at the root of a 
hallucination. We have not merely inferential but direct evidence that the 
imaginary voice which terrified Ldontine proceeded from a profounder stratum 
of consciousness in the same individual. 

Ju.st <is Mine. B. was sent by passes into a state of lelhjirgy from which she 
emerged a.s Ldontine, so also Ldontine jn her turn was reduced by renewed 
passes to a state of lethargy from which sJic einerged no longer as Ldontine, 
but as Ld'onore. This second awakening is slow and gradual, but the person- 
ality which emerges is in one most impoitant point superior to either Ldonie or 
I.dontine. Alone among the subject's jdiases this phase possesses the memory 
of nrcfy phase. Ldonore, like Ldontii.e, knows the normal life of Ldonie, but 
distinguishes herself from Ldonie, in whom, it must be said, these subjacent 
personalities appear to take little interest. But Ldonore also remembers the 
life of Ldontine, condemns her as noisy and frivolous, and is arfxious not to be 
confounded with her either. “ Vous voye/. bien que jc ne suis past:ettc bavarde, 
eette folle ; — nous ne nous rcssemblons |..as du tout.’* And in fact Ldoiiore’s 
own character, so far as it has yet been manifested, io worthy of that pro- 
founder place in the personalTty which she seems to occupy. 

Yet one further variation, and I tnd my brief of tins complex history. 

Ldonore is liable to pass into a state which dties not, indeed, interrupt her chain 
of memory, but which removes her for a time from the possibility* of communi- 
cation with other minds. She grows pale, she ceases to speak or to hear, her 
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eyes, though stiJJ shut, are turned heavenwards, her mouth smiles, and her face 
takes an expression of beatitude. ^ 

This is plainly a state of so-called ecstasy ; but it differs from the ecstasy 
common in hysterical attacks in one capital point. Not only is it remembered 
— indistinctly, perhaps — by L^onore, who describes herself as having been 
dazzled by a light on the left side, but also it brings with it the most complex of 
all the chains of memory, supplementing even Lt^onore’s recollection on certain 
acts which have been accomplished unconsciously by Ldonore herself. 

The subjoined scheme, simplified from that given by Professor Janet, may 
enable the re^ider to follow the above description with greater ease. The 
shaded spaces indicate absence of consciousness. 
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230 B. The greater number of facts repofted in VAufoma^is?Nt' 
Psychoiogique^ as Professor Janet says in his introduction, were observed 
in four of his principal subjects, whom he called Leonie, l.ucie. Rose, ami 
Marie. Among all the subjects he knew, he regarded these four as the 
most satisfactory for purposes of psychological experiment ; })artly becau^^e 
of his long anil complete acquaintance with all the details of their malatlies 
and characters, anti partly because — having been always observed with 
care and only by 'competent persons — they had been as little as possible 
affected by the example of othe*" patients, or by suggestions imprudently 
made in their presence. The case of Leonie has just been given, and that 
of Lucie is almost equally instructive. She was described first in articles 
published by Professor Janet in the Revue PhiiosopJdque, being there called 
and the summary here given is founded chielly on an article in 
the Revue for December 18 S 6 , but adopts the nomenclature of the differ- 
ent personalities or stages of personality — Lucie i, Lucie 2 , Lucie 3 — 
used in P A%tomatis7ne Psychologique. 

The subject was a girl of nineteen, who was liighly hysterical, having 
attacks daily of several hours’ duration She wa^ also devoid of the sense of 
pain, or the sense''of contact, so that she “ lost her legs in bed,” as she put it. 
I may begin by saying that M. Janet and Dr. Powilewicz completely cured her, 
mainly by l:\ypnotic suggestion, so that the phenomena wliich I am about to 
describe, though morbid in the sense that they occurred in a morbid person, 
were healthv in th^ sense that they were incidental to a process of cure. 
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Post-hypnotic suggestion succeeded easily, with no recollection in the waking 
state of the hypnotic command. first, however, it wa.s nece.ssary that the 
hypnotised subject — Lucie 2 — should assent she was told to do something 

on awakening. When the command was an unwelcome one she would say no 
instead yes^ and would not fulfil it on awaking. 

On < • r fifth hypnotisation, however, Lucie underwent a kind of brief 
catalepsy, after which she returned to the somnambulic state ; but that 
state was deeper than before. (This was the first appearance of Lucie 3.) 
She no longer made any sign, whether of assent or refusal, when she received 
the hypnotic commands ; but §he executed them infallibly, whether they 
were to take effect immediately or* after awaking. Moreover, the suggested 
actions became absolutely a portion of the trance-life. She executed them 
without apparently knowing what she was doing. If, for instancCi, in her 
waking state she was told (in the tone which in her hypnotic state signified 
command) to get up and walk about, she walked about, but, to judge from her 
conversation, .she supposed herself to be still sitting quiet. She would w^ep 
violently when commanded, but while she wept she continued to talk as gaily 
and unconcernedly as if the tears had been turned on by a stop-cock. One day 
M. Janet begged Lucie, in her waking state {i.e. Lucie i), to resist his next 
command. She said that she was not aware that she had ever obeyed him, 
and would certainly resist now. The command was given, and she executed it 
unconsciousl}', while still protesting that she would certainly resist. 

Here, then, was an indication <)f a new partition of the identity — not merely 
that partition which is habitually established betwe^in the hypnotic trance and 
the waking stat’e. For this new partition subsisted equally in both states, and 
the dividing boundary was no obvious gull, but a line as imaginary as the 
Equator. For the lin^ was merely this, that any suggestion uttered by 
ISI. lanet in a brus(jiie tone of command reached the subliminal self alone; 
any other remark reached the .subject —awake or somnambulic — in the ordi- 
n.iry way. • 

The next step was to test the intelligence of Lucie 3. M. Janet began with 
a simple experiment. When 1 shall have clapped my hands together twelve 
times,” he said to tiie entranced subject before awakening her, ‘•you will go to 
sl» cp .igain.” There was no sign that the sleeper heard or understood ; and 
when she w'as awakened the events of the trance were Ida’nk to her, as usual. 
.She began talking to other persons. M. Jai\pt, at some little distance, (flapped 
his hands feebly together five times. .Seeing that she did not seem to be 
attending to him, he went up to her and said, “ Did you hear what I did just 
now ? ” “ No, what ? ” “ Do you hear this ? ” and he clapped his hands once 

more. “Yes, you clapped your hands.’’ “How often ” “ Once.” M. Janet 

<igain withdrew, and now clapped his hands six times gently, with pauses 
between the claps. Lucie paid no ai.p.aront attention; but when the sixth clap 
of this second series — making the twelfth altogether —was reached, she fell 
instantly into the trance again. • 

It seemed, then, Jiat Lucie 3 had co inteo the claps through all. and had 
obeyed the order. M. Janet varied the conditions; ordering that the girl 
should fall asleep when he sht>uhi mention the .same letter of the alph.ibet twice 
in succession ; or when the sum of the digits w'hich he mentioned should reach 
ten. The result show'ed that Lucie 3 could successfully attend and obey so long 
as the problem was a simple one, but that when the problem^ became too 
complex, confusion ensued. 
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Thus far, however, the knowledge gained as to Lucie 3 was not direct but 
inferential. The nature of tlic commancjs which she could execute show’ed lier 
to be capable of attention and nieniorv ; but there was no way of learning her 
own conception of herself, if such existed, nor of determining her relation to 
other phenomena of the trance. And here it is that automatic writing was suc- 
cessfully invoked. M. Janet began by the following simple command: “When 
I clap my hands you will write Jionjour.'" Tliis was done in the usual loose and 
scrawling script of automatism, and Lucie, though fully awake, was not aware 
that she had written anything at all. She was next ordered to write a letter, 
which she did in a commonplace style, and. signed “ Lucie.” But Lucie was 
unconscious of the letter-writing, and when the epistle was shown to her 
she pronounced it a forgery. The unconscious hand was again bidden to write 
a letter;^ it wrote word for word the same letter as before, as if it were a musical- 
box wound up to repeat a particular tune. 

By means of a simple artifice, however, it was found possible to do more 
than this. M. Janet simply ordered the entranced girl to write answers to all 
questions of his after her awakening. The command thus given had a persist- 
ent effect, and while Lucie i continued to chatter as usual with other persons, 
Lucie 3 wrote brief and scrawling responses to M. Janet’s questions. This was 
the moment at which in many cases a new and separate invading personality is 
assumed; and if 'Lucie had believed in possession by devils — as so many 
similarly-constituted subjects in old times believed — we can hardly doubt that 
the energy now writing through her hand would have assumed the style and 
title of a “familiar spirit.”, Or if, again, she liad been a modern Spiritualist, it 
is probable ^hat the signature of some deceased friend would have appeared it 
the foot of these communications. But here the “communicating intelligence 
was of so obviously ai'tificial a kind that it could scarcely venture to pretend to 
be either a dcvdl or Lucie’s grandmother. A singular conversation gave to this 
limited creation, this statutory inteliic^ence^ an identity sufficient for practical 
convenience. “ Do you hear me.^ ” asked Professbr Janet. Answer (by writ- 
ing), “ No.” “ But in order to answer one must hear.^ ” “ Certainly.” “ Then 
how do you manage.^” “1 don’t know,” “There must be .somebody who 
hears me.^” •'‘Yes.” “Who is it?” “Not Lucie.” “ Oh, some one else? 
Shall we call her Blanche?’^ “Yes, Blanche.*’ “Well then, Blanche, do you 
hear me ? ” “ Yes.” This name, however, had to he changed, for the following 

reason^: — The name Blanche happened to have very disagreeable associations 
in Lucie’s mind ; and vvlien Lucie was sliown the j)aper with the name Blanche, 
which she had unconsciously written, she was angry, and wanted to tear it up. 
Another name had t(i be chosen. “What name will you have ? ” “ No name.” 
“ You must — it will l)e more convenient.” “Well then, Adrienne.” Never, 
perhaps, has a personality liad less spontaneity about it. 

Yet Adrienne (Lucie 3) was in .some respects z/cc/ca' tli an T.ucie i. She 
could get at thQ gcne.sis of certain jxsychical manifestations of whicl) Lucie i i x- 
perienced only tlv- results. A striking instance of this was afforded by tlic 
phenomena of the hystero-epileptic attacks to which this patient was subject. 

In cases of this sort it often liappens that the patient’s imagination during 
the attack is excited by the reminiscence of some^scene of terror which perhaps 
first set on foot tsiis /icrvous diisturbance. On a smaller scale this recurrence 
to a still dorninai't moment of past fear may be familiar to some of my rcarlers. 

I know a 1 dy wlio \.:is mueli frightened in childhood by a large dog which 
sprang out on i.er ; and who still, in moments of alarm or agitation, seeiui^ to 
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sec the creature spring at her again. Well, Lucie’s special terror, which re- 
curred in wild exclamation in her hys^rical fits, was somehow connected with 
hidden men. She could not, however, recollect the incident to wliich her cries 
referred ; she only knew that she had had a severe fright at seven years old, 
and an illni ^ in consequence. Now during these crises''' Lucie (except, pre- 
sumably, in bie periods of unconsciousness which form a pretty constant ele- 
ment in such attacks) could hear wliat Professor Janet said to her. Adrienne, 
on the contrary, was hard to get at, could no longer obey orders, and if she 
wrote, wrote only, peur., fai peiir. 

M. Janet, however, waited till, the attack was over, and then questioned 
Adrienne as to the true meaning of tne agitated scene. Adrienne was able to 
describe to him the terrifying incident in her childish life which had originated 
the confused hallucinations which recurred during the attack. She cpuld not 
explain the recrudescence of the hallucinations ; but she knew what Lucie saw 
and wliy she saw it : nay, indeed, it was Adrienne rather than Lucie to whom 
the hallucinations were directly visible. ^ 

Adrienne thus appeared to be in a sense more deeply involved than Lucie 
I and 2 in tlie hysterical attacks. Put it must not be therefore supposed that 
.Adrienne represented a necessarily morbid aspect of the complex identity. 
And the experiments showed that her plane of existence lay beneath .some of 
tile superficial evils from which Lucie i suffered. 

Lucie I was a hysterical patient, very seriously amiss. One conspicuous 
.syrn])tom was an almost absolute defect of sensibility, whether to pain, to heat, 
or to contact, which persisted both when she was a^vake and when entranced, 
'riierc was, as already mentioned, an entire defect of the muscular sense also, 
sf) that when htw eyes were shut she did not know the position of her limbs. 
N evert licless, it was remfirked as an anomaly that when she was thrown into 
;ie c'ataleptic state (Lucie 3), r.Jt only did the movements impressed on her 
continue to lie made, but tlie corresponding or complementary movements, the 
corresponding facial expres.’>ion, followed just as they usually follow in such 
e 'iierimcTits. Thus, if AI. Janet clenched her list in the cataleptic stage, her 
arm began to deal Mow.s, and her face assumed a look of anger. The sugges- 
tion given throiii^h the so-called ?nuscular sense had operated on a subject in 
whom tlie muscular sense, as tested in other ways, had seemed to be wholly 
lacking. As soon as Adrienne could be^ communicated with, it was possible to 
get somewhat nearer to a solution of this pu/^Ie. Lucic was thrown intft cata- 
lepsy ; then AT. Janet clenched her left hand (she began at once to strike out), 
put a pencil in licr right hand, and said, Adrienne, what are you doing?” 
The left liand continued to strike, and the face to 'near the look of rage, while 
the right hand wrotig “ I am furious.” With whom?” “With F.” “Why?” 
“ 1 don't know, but I am very angry.” AL Janet then unclenched the subject’s 
loft liaml and put it gently to her lips Ft began to “ blow kisses,” and the face 
smiled. “ Adrienne, are you stHl angry ? ’’ ‘‘ No, lliat’s over.” . “ And now ? ” 

” Oh ! 1 am happy.” ‘‘ And Lucie?” “ She knows nothing, shcfs asleep.” 

Now, so far as 1 know, this is absolutely tlu tn>.t glimpse that has yet been 
obtained into the subjective being nf the subject in the cUalepfte state. We 
have thus far only been able to « onjecture wlicther there was or was not any 
psychical concomitant 01 the cataleptic gc.stures a-ger or*satisfactioii. ^ “ II 
n’y a que le cataleptiquc,” .sav Pvl M. Ifinct and Feia^,^ “u.ni inerite le noni d auto- 


^ Iiinet et Fere, Le Magnetnme p. 105 
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mate. . . . On a dit avec raison que le cataleptique n’a point une personnalitd h 
lui, qu’il n’existe pas dc ///<?/ cataleptique," Yet the key of automatic writing 
has unlocked this closely-barred chamber, and has shown us that the clenched 
fist, which strikes out at our suggestion as if it were moved by a spring, does 
in fact imply a corresponding emotion of anger, which (in Lucie’s case at least) 
is definite enough to select its own object^ although it cannot explain to us its 
own origin. 

The peculiar condition of Lucie when awake adds a further interest to this 
experiment. When awake, slie suffered, as I have explained, from a grave 
sensory disturbance — an entire absence of the so-called muscular sense. But 
here we find Lucie 3 (Adrienne) pos:^essed of that sense — responding to 
muscular stimuli in a way which showed normal sensibility. Adrienne's intelli- 
gence, indeed, showed little ve?‘ve or spontaneity; but she might claim that if 
she weie beneath the level of Lucie’s waking intellect, she was — in another 
sense — beneath the level of Lucie's sensory disturbances as well: somewhat 
as deep-sea denizens are beneath not the sunlight only but the storm. This 
was, in fact, a culminant example of the disappearance, in hypnotic trance, of 
functional nervous derangements. The inabilities which result from organic 
lesion subsist, of course, though they may lose their painful character ; but the 
inabilities which, for want of a better name, we call hysterical, may, any of 
them, in any phase of hypnotism, change, diminisli, or disappear. 

Thus, as in Felida X.'s case (given in 231 A), the secondary or in 
duced state was in some respects less mor^Md than the habitual state — free 
from the nerv’ous troubles which crippled the patient's waking life. Unless 
“ morbid'’ is to become a word as (juestion-begging as the word “ natural ” long 
has been, we must be as careful not to call these novxd states morbid as we 
should be 7 Wt to describe these operations of Nature aa unnatural. 

In Lucie’s case, indeed, these odd manifestations were — as the pure e\'p»ua- 
mentalist might s.iv' — only too sanativ**, only too rapidly tending to normalii}'. 
M. Janet accompanied his psychological iiupiiries with iheraj^eutic suggesti{n5 
— telling Adrienne not only to go to .sleep when he clapped his hands, or to 
answer his questions in writing, but to cease having headaclies, to cease having 
convulsive attacks, to recover normal sensibility, and .s(j on. Adrienne obov d ; 
and even as she obeyed the rational command, In r own Undine-like id* ntity 
vanished away. The day came when M. Janet called on /Xdrienne, and Lucie 
laughed and asked him whom he was talking to. Lucie was now a Incalthy 
young woman ; but Adrienne, who had risen out of the Umonscioiis, had sunk 
into the Uncon-bcious again — must I say? — for evermurc. 


I must now point out the chief lesson which is in ray view to bo 
drawn from a study of this case. We have here demonstrably what we can 
find in other cases only i rife re n Hally — an intelligence manifesting itself 
continuously by written answers, of purport quite outside the normal 
subject’s supraliminal mind, while yet that intelligence was but a part, a 
fraction, an aspect, of the normal subject’s own identity. 

We must bear this asceilainerl fact — for it* is as near to an ascorlaiucd 
fact as anything'ivhich th' i perplexing inquir\’ can bring us — steadily in 
mind while we deal with future cases. And we must remember that 
Adrienre — »whiL- site was, it may so say. the subliminal self reduced to 
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its simplest expression — did, nevertheless, manifest certain differences 
from Lucie, which, if slightly exaggerated, might have been very per- 
plexing. Her handwriting was slightly different, though only in- the 
loose and scrawling character so frequent in automatic script. Suppose 
the handwriting had been rather different, and had vaguely re- 

sembled that of some deceased member of the family? It is easy to 
understand what inferences might have been based on such a fact. 
Again, Adrienne remembered certain incidents in Lucie’s childhood which 
Lucie had wholly forgotten. These events occurred at a grandmother’s 
house. Suppose that the sentence recording them had been signed with 
the grandmother' s name, instead of with the merely arbitrary name selected 
for the convenience of a cool observer? Here, too, it is easy to ifhagine 
the confidence — in one sense the well-grounded confidence — with which 
any knowledge on Lucie’s own part of those long past events would have 
been disclaimed. 

230 C. Other cases of multiple personality developed in connection 
with the hypnotic trance have been studied by Professor Pierre Janet’s 
brother, Dr. Jules Janet, and were described by the latter in a paper 
entitled ‘‘ L’ Hysteric et I’Hypnotisme, d’apres la Tht^orie de la Double 
Pcrsonnalit(l‘,” in the Rciuie Scieittijiguc^ May 19th, 188S. One of these 
cases was that of Professor Charcot’s famous subject, Planche Wittman, 
whose history, as develojHxl in the hands of J^r. Jules Janet, 1 give in 
a later Appendix (225 

Another case,^ treated also by M. Jules Janet, and which he kindly 
gave me the opportunity of seeing, was even more remarkable in a 
tlieraj)eutic as})ect. It is f)erhaps tlie most marked among those very 
rare ('rises where it can be said with confidence that ilcath itself has 
been avi^rte*! by a hypnotic change of personality. 

Prom the age of thirteen the patient, Marcelinc R., had been subject 
to a miserable series (3f hysterical troubles — chorea, c/vVer,. anaesthesia, <Jtc. 
In January 1886 the hysterical tenderl y t(^ok its most serious form — of 
insuperable vomiting, wdiich became so Gad that the very sight of a 
‘^{ioonful of soup jtroduced distressing sj'asms. A\rtificial means of 
ieeding were tried, with diminishing success, and in June 1SS7 she 
was paralytic and so emaciated that ( in spite of the rarity of deaths from 
any form of hysteria) her death from exhaustion appeared imminent. 

M. Janet was then asked to hypnotise her. Almost at once he 
succeeded in inducing a somnambulic state in which sh*e^ could cat 
readily and digest well. Her weight increased rapidly, and there was 
no longer any anxiety as to a fatal result. Uut the grave inconvenience 
remained that she could oniV eat when hypnotised. M. Janet tried lo 
overcome this difnculty ; for a time he succeeded ; and she lert the 

^ The earlier part of this (..iso is (iescri')cd ia M. Jules J.uiot’s pap-V, “ Un Cas 
(i’Hysterie Grave,” Rcz’uc de V II pilot me. May i8S«,. 
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hospital for a few months. She soon, however, returned in her old 
state of starvation, M. Janet noyir changed his tactics. Instead of 
trying to enable her to eat in her first or so-called normal state, he 
resolved to try to enable her to live comfortably in her secondary state. 
In this he gradually succeeded, and sent her out in October i8SS, 
established in her new personality. The only inconveniences of this 
change seem to be (i) that when she has been left some months without 
re-hypnotisation a tendency to hysterical mutism sets in; and (2) that 
whenev^er she is awakened ” into hef J^rs/ j)ersonality she has lost (like 
F^lida X.) all memory of the time passed in the second. 

After some shorter trials, M. Janet hypnotised her November 12th, 
1SS8, and left her in her secondary state till January 15th, 1889. He then 
awoke ” her, but the vomiting at once returned, and she again applied 
tp M. Janet for help. He hypnotised her, and left her in her second 
state till March 31st. He then again awoke her, with the same result. 
Again he hypnotised her ; and when he look me to see her on August 
loth, she had been in the hypnotic state continuously for three months 
and ten days, cKiring which time she had successfully passed a written 
examination for the office of hospital nurse, which she had failed to pass 
in her normal state. » 

When we saw her, August 10th, she was normal in , appearance and 
manner, except for a certain shortness of breath, or difficulty of speaking, 
which M. Janet explained as likely to develop i^ito hysterical mutism if 
hypnotisation were not renewed. She was fairly well nourished, and 
her expression was open and contented. 

Ar. Janet resolved not merely to rc-hypnbtise her, but to wake her 
and leave her for a time in her first state, in order to see whether the 
dysphagia had disappeared, and at the same time to observ’e whether 
the loss of recollection of the events of the secondary state was really 
complete. He woke her — in the old Elliotsonian fashion — by “ reverse 
passes.” Her change of ex[)rcssi 5 n was very noticeable, ''i’he look of 
easy content was replaced l)y a j>ained, anxious air. Her attention was 
at once arrested by some masons at work in the courtyard, who 
apparently had pulled down a wall, or made some similar change, since 
her last wakening. Asked what she was looking at, she said, in a low, 
timid voice, I had not observed the alterations.” Asked what day of 
the week it was, she said Sunday ” — and in fact March 3Tst was a 
Sunday. V What day of tho month?” ‘‘March 31st.” “How, then, 
is this oleander in the coi nyard in flower?” “ Oh, sir,” she said, “those 
flowers are only paper.” “ Feel them ! ” She felt them timidly, an<l 
said nothing mo^re. “What had you for breakfast this morning?” I 
tried to take some milk.” This again referred to March 31st — on 
August loth she had breakfasted on ordinary solid food. “ Drink a 
little now.” She attempted, but spasms at once began, and she could 
not retain it. Wc then left her ; but Professor Pierre Janet (who was 
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also present) told me later that during the two or three days for which 
she was left in her first state the alarming vomiting continued and she 
began to spit blood. ** My brother was sent for, and determined to 
re-hypnotise her. She was calmed as if by enchantment, and is now in 
excellent condition. During her two ‘ waking * days she made a number 
of serious blunders not only as regards her mother, but with lodgers in 
the house. Her conduct absolutely proved a complete forgetfulness of 
the pre» ‘ding months. After making inquiries from the various persons 
who saw her, my brother told me^that he could retain no doubt as to 
her forgetfulness.” M. Jules Janet added that since she had been 
replaced in the second condition the loss of flesh had been rapidly 
repaired, and she was again comfortable. * 

231 A. I give next the case of Dr. Azam’s often quoted patient, 
Folida X.^ In this case the somnambulic life finally became the normal 
life ; as the “ second state,” which appeared at first only in short, dream- 
like accesses, gradually replaced the “ first state,” which finally recurred 
but for a few hours at long intervals. But the point on which I wish to 
dwell is this : that F'elida’s second state was altogether superior to the first 
— physically superior, since the nervous pains which had troubled her 
from childhood disappeared ; ^nd morally superior, inasmuch as her 
morose, self-centred disposition was exchanged* for a cheerful activity 
which enabled her to attend to her children and her shop much more 
effectively than when she was in the etat bete,” as she called what was 
once the only personality that she knew. In this case, then, which at the 
time Dr. Azam wrote — 1887 — was of nearly thirty years’ standing, the 
spontaneous readjustment ’•of nervous activities — the second state, no 
memory of which remained in the first state — resulted in an improvement 
profounder than could have been anticipated from any moral or medical 
treatment that we know. The case shows us how often the word ‘‘ normal ” 
means nothing more than what happens to exist.” For Felida’s normal 
state was in fact her 7 norbid state ; and the new condition, which soemed 
at first a mere hysterical abnormality, brought her at last to a life of bodily 
and mental sanity which made her fully the equal of average women of her 
class. 

A very complete account of the case, reproducing in full almost the 
whole of Dr. Azam’s report, is given in Dr. A. Hinet’s AUerations de la 
Pcrsonnalittl (pp. 6-20), and I briefly summarise this here : — 

Felida was born at Bordeaux, in 1S43, of healthy parent'^. Towards the age 
of thirteen years she began to symptoms of hysteria. When about 

fourteen and a half she used suddenly to feci a pain in licr forehead, and then 
to fall into a profound sleep for some ti n minutes, after which she woke spon* 
taneously in her secondary condition. This lasted an hour or two; tiien the 
sleep came on again, and she awoke in her normal state. 'I'he change at first 

^ For the fullest account of Fcdida, see Uypnotis'^e^ L\'nscic)uc, occ., par Ic Br. 

Azam. Paris, 1S87. 
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occurred every five or six days. As the hysterical symptoms increased, Dr. 
Azam was called in to attend her in 1858. 

His report of that time states that in the primary state she appears very 
intelligent and fairly well educated ; of a melancholy dispositioDf talking little, 
very industrious; constantly tliinkinic of her maladies and suffering acute pains 
in various parts of the body, especially the head — the clou hyst^rique being 
very marked ; all her actions, ideas, and words perfectly rational. Almost 
every day what she calls her crise comes on spontaneously — often while she 
is sitting at her needlework — preceded by a brief interval of the profound sleep, 
from which no external stimulus can rouse h^r. On waking into the secondary 
state, she appears like an entirely different person, smiling and gay ; she con- 
tinues her work cheerfully or walks about briskly, no longer feeling all the 
pains she has just before been complaining of. She looks after her ordinary 
domestic duties, goes out, walks about the town, and pays calls ; behaves in 
every way like an ordinary healthy girl. 

In this condition she remembers perfectly all that has happened on previous 
occasions when she was in the same state, and also all the events of her normal 
life; whereas during her normal life slie forgets absolutely the occurrences of 
the secondary state. She declares constantly that whatever state she is in at 
the moment is the normal one — her raison — while the other one is always her 
c/'ise. 

The change of character in tlie secondary state is strongly marked ; she 
becomes gay and vivacious — almost noisy/ instead of being indifferent to 
everything, her sensiliili^ies —both imaginative and en-iotional — become 
excessive. .Ml her faculties appear more developed and more complete. The 
condition, in fart, is much superior to her ordinary one, as shown by the 
disappearance of her physical pains, and especialfy by the state of her 
memory. 

She married early, and her cris''s became more frctiULMit. tliough there were 
occasionallv long intervals when they never came* at all. But the secondary 
state, which in 185.S and 1859 only occupied about a tenth part of her life, 
gradually encroached more and more on tlie jirimary state, till the latter began 
to appear only at intervals and for a lirief space dT time. 

In 1875 Dr. Azam, having for long lost sight of her, found her a mother of 
a family, keeping aVsh op. Nowand tlien, but more and more randy, occurred 
what she called her — really /elapses into lier pn'/nary amdiilon. d’hese 

were excessively inconvenient, since she forgot in them all the events of what 
was now her ordinary life, all the arrangements of her business, Ac. ; for in- 
stance, in going to a funeral, she had a crisc, and consequently found it imjios- 
sible to remember wlio the deceased [>crson was. She had a great dread ut 
these occurrences, though, by long practice, she liad become very .skilful at 
concealing them from every one but her husband ; and the transition jieriods 
in passing from one state to another, during which she was comjdetely uik on* 
scious, weretnow so .‘rhort as to escape gent.-ral notice. A jncidi.ir feeling of 
pressure in the head warned her tliat the crise was coming, and .she would then, 
for fear of making mistakes in her business, liastily write down whatever fads 
she most needed to keep in mind. ♦ 

While the primary state lasted, .she relap.sed into the extreme melancholy 
and depre.ssion that characterised her early life, these being, in fad, now aggra- 
vated by her troublesome amnesia. She al.so lost her affection for her husliand 
and children, and suffered from many hysterical pains and other symptoms 
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which were much less acute in the secondary state. By 1887, however, the 
primary state only occurred every month or two, lasting only for a few hours 
at a time. • 


231 B. The following is another case in which the faculties appeared 
to be heightened in the secondary condition. The account is taken from 
the Proceeding's S.P.R., vol. iv. pp. 230—32. The case was sent to Pro- 
fessor ^barrett, in 1876, by a clergyman, then vicar of a London parish, 
and fatiier of the subject. He did not choose to give further particulars, 
or to allow his name to be published. 


My son was in his seventeenth year attacked by what was said to t)e cata- 
leptic hysteria. At their first commencement they were little more than pro- 
longed fainting fits; afterwards, each attack began by his passing in an instant 
into a st.ate of complete rigidity- Occasionally he wouUl remain lor live minutes 
to a quarter of an hour in that state, retaining the attitude in which he wat> when 
attacked, as if made of marble, with his eyes open and fixed and perfectly un- 
conscious. After a time he would rise with a sigh, move about, and speak with- 
out the slightest hesitation or incohcrency, and thence continue for hours or 
days, leading an entirely separate existence, not recognising fViends or relations 
or even the way to his own Ijodroom. and taking no notice if addressed by his 
own name, wTiting letters with anpther signature, always imagining himself to 
have arrived at middlo-agc, and alluding to incidents of his imaginary youtli, 
which teemed wuth echoes of his past reading; he was most courteous and 
pleasant in his manner, excepting when any doubt was implied as to the accuracy 
of any statement which hi made. 

At times all his faculties were in a most excited state. He would continue 
for hours playing games of skill with almost preternatural dexterity ; he would 
repeat to the air ]iages of jfoetry ; and he would play and sing in a wild and 
oiiginal manner, of wliieh he was incajiable at other times, (luito unconscious of 
;he presence of others and imjiervious to any interruptions. In this state he has 
continued for a week at a time, going out with us to dine with old friends, w’liom, 
however, he never recognised, but treated as new acquaintances. He alwavs 
spoke of his parents as far off in scunc distant Eastern country, in which lie 
Iumsi*lf had been born, and spt^ke to us (his f;^thcr and mother) as kind ‘hosts 
;ind friends whom lie was soon to leave. Suddenly he would fall to the ground, 
roll about in convulsive agony with loud groans, and, a little water being poured 
into his lips, would get up and go on talking upon the subject of conversation 
on wldch he had bee 1 engaged at the lime of his seizure, and without the 
slightest remembrance of anything tliat had passed meanwhile. These attacks 
continued every few clays for moie than two ye ars, during which he was for- 
hidden all kinds of stiidv. At the agt of nineteen we were advised to seiul him 
<'n a voyage, and ai'cordinglv h«* paid a visit to an uncle, a militaf’y officer at 
.Madras ; from thence lie returned in six or seven months (juite cured, went up 
to the (University of Cambridge, where he went out in honours, and is now at 
the bar. These attacks run er came ut-on him wliilst actiiallv emplovcd, but 
generally at church, in bed, or during quiet conversation ; tl.^y were of'cui in- 
duc'ed by anyth.ing that vexed or startled him. He has since told me that he 
might liave resisted them, ])ut that they came upon him with a sensation of 
pleasant drowsiness that fascinated him. Certainly ho was the woVse for any 
display of sympathy. I may add that he suffers now at li'v.es from some defect 
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in the circulation which prevents great bodily exertion and wliich produces pain 
in his heart and head ; in all other respects he is hale and hearty. 

# 

232 A. The following account of Mary Reynolds is taken from Pro- 
fessor W. James* “Principles of Psychology,’* vol. i. pp. 381-84, being 
there quoted from Dr. Weir Mitcheirs report in the Transactions of the 
College of Physicians of Phi lade Iphuiy April 4th, 1888. 


This dull and melancholy young woman, inhabiting the Pennsylvania 
wilderness in i8ir, was found one morrrlng', long after her habitual time for 
rising, in a })rofound sleep from which it was impossible to arouse her. After 
eighteen or tweiit}^ hours of sleeping she awakened, but in a state of unnatural 
coiisciohsness. ^Memory had tied. To all intents and purposes she was as a 
being for the first time ushered into the world. All of the past that remained 
to licr was the faculty of pronouncing a few words, and this seems to have been 
ai purely instinctive as the wailings of an infant; for at first the words which 
she uttered were connected with no ideas in her mind. Until she was taught 
their significance they were unmeaning sounds. 

Her eyes were virtually for the first time opened upon the world. Old things 
had passed away j all things had become new. Her parents, brothers, sisters, 
friends, were not recognised or acknowledged as such by her. She had ne/er 
seen them before — never known them. . . To the scenes by which she was 
surrounded she was a perfect stranger. The house, the fields, the forest, the 
hills, the vales, the streams — all were novelties. . . . She had ‘not the slightest 
consciousness that she had ever existed previous to the moment in which she 
awoke from that mysterious slumber. In a word, slic was an infant, just born, 
yet born in a state of maturity. . . . 

The first lessen in her education was to teach her by what ties she was 
bound to those by wliom she was surrounded. . « . This she was very slow to 
learn, and, indeed, never did learn, or, at least, never would acknowledge the 
ties of consanguinity, or scarcely those of friendship. . . . 

The next Jesson was to rc-teach her the arts of reading and writing. She 
was apt enough, and made such rapid progress in both, that in a fezu '•jueeks 
she had readily re-tearned to read and write. . . . 

The next thing that is notewortby is the change which took place in her 
disposition. In.stead of being me*fanc holy, she was now cheerful to extremity. 
Instead of being reserved, she was buoy.ant and soi ial. Formerly taciturn and 
retiring, she was now merry and jocose. . . . While she was, in this second 
state, extravagantly fond of company, she was much more enamoured of nature’s 
works, as e.xhibited in the forests, hills, vahrs, and water-courses. She used to 
start in the morning, either on foot or horseback, and ramble until nightfall 
over the whole country; nor was slie at all particular whether she were on a 
path or in tlyj trackless forest. . . . 

She knew no fear, and a? bears and panthers were numerous in the woods, 
and rattlesnakes and copperheads abounded everywhere, her frienils told her 
of the danger to whicli she exposed herself ; but it ])roduced no other effect 
than to draw forth a contemptuous laugh, as sht‘ saiil, ‘‘ I know you only want 
to frighten me and keep me at lif).nc, but you miss it. for I often see your bears, 
and I Pui perfectly copvin< : f'...t tht:y are nothing nion‘ t’lari black i)Ogs.” 

One ev(»ning. alter her retuiai from her daily excursion, she told the follow- 
ing incident: ^‘As I was riding to-day along a narrow path a great black hog 
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came out of the woods and stopped before me. I never saw such an impudent 
black hog before. It stood up on its ^ind feet and grinned and gnashed its 
teeth at me. 1 could not make the horse go on. I told him he was a fool to 
be frightened at a hog, and tried to whip him past, but he would not go, and 
wanted to turn back. I told the hog to get out of the way, but he did not mind 
me. ‘Well,’ said I, ‘if you won’t for words, I ’ll try blows ; ’ so I got off and 
took a stick, and walked up toward it. When I got pretty close by, it got down 
on all fours and walked away slowly and sullenly, stopping every few steps and 
looking ; lack and grinning and growling. Then I got on my horse and rode 
on.” ... , ^ 

Thus it continued for five weeks, when one morning after a protracted 
sleep, she awoke and was herself again. She recognised the parental, the 
brotherly, and sisterly ties as though nothing had happened, and immediately 
went about the performance of duties incumbent upon her, and which she had 
planned five weeks previously. Great was her surprise at the change which 
one night (as she supposed) had produced. Nature bore a different aspect. 
Not a trace was left in her mind of the giddy scenes through which she had 
passed. Her ramblings through the forest, her tricks and humour, all were 
faded from her memory, and not a shadow left behind. ... Of course her 
natural disposition returned; her melancholy was deepened by the information 
of what had occurred. All went on in the old-fashioned way. . . . After the 
lapse of a few weeks she fell into a profound sleep, and awoke in her second 
state, taking up her new life agaii^ precisely \vhcrc she had left it when she 
before passed from that state. . . . All the knowledge she possessed was that 
acquired during tlie fews weeks of her former period of second consciousness. 
She knew nothing of tlie intervening time. ... In this state she came to 
understand perfectly the fActs of her case, not from memory, but from informa- 
ti(m. Yet her buoyancy of spirits was so great that no depression was pro- 
duced. On the contrary, it added to her cheerfulness, and was made the 
foundatioii, as was everything*else, of mirth. 

Thc'se abernations from o' e state to another continued at intervals of vary- 
i; g lengdi for fifteen or sixteen years, but tinally ceased when she attained the 
of thirty-five or tidrty-si.x, leaving her permanent ly in her second state. In 
tliis she remained without change for the last quarter of a century of her life. 

• • 

Tile emotional opposition of the two iitates seems, however, to have 
become gradually effaced in Mary l<eynold.s. 

The. change from a gay, hysterical, mischievous woman, fond of iests and 
su]:)jcct tc) absurd lieliels or delusive convictions, to one retaining the joyousness 
?^nd love of society, but soliered down to levels of practical usefulness, was 
gradual. The most of tlie twenty-five vears which followed she was as different 
troin lu r melancholy, morbid .self as from the hilarious condition the early 
years of her second state. Some of her family spoke of it as her tbinl state. 
She is described as becoming rational, industrioas, and very cheerful, yet 
reasonably serious ; possessed df a well balanced temperament, and not having 
the slightest indication of an injured or di.sturbed mind For^ some years she 
taught school, and in that capacity was both useful and acceptable, being a 
general favourite with old and young. ^ 

During these last twenty-five years she liv d ir the same house with the 
Kev. Dr. John Y. Reynolds, her nephew, part of llui' time keeping house for 
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him, showing a sound judgment snd a thorough acquaintance with the duties of 
her position. ^ 

“Dr. Reynolds, who is still living in Meadville,’^ says Dr. Mitchell, and 
who has most kindly placed the facts at my disposal, states in his letter to me 
of January 4th, 1888, that at a later period of her life she said she did sometimes 
seem to have a dim, dreamy idea of a shadowy past, which she could not fully 
grasp, and could not be certain whether it originated in a partially restored 
memory or in the statements of the events by others during her abnormal state. 

“Miss Reynolds died in January 1854, at the age of sixty-one. On the 
morning of the day of her death she rose in fjer usual health, ate her breakfast, 
and superintended household duties ! While thus employed she suddenly 
raised her hands to her head and exclaimed ; * OhJ I wonder what is the matter 
with my, head ! ’ and immediately fell to the door. When carried to a sofa she 
gasped once or twice and died.” 

For another and more detailed account, see “ Mary Reynolds : a Case 
of Double Consciousness,” by the Rev. W. S. Plummer, D.D., in Harper'' s 
Magazine for May 1S60 (reprinted in pamphlet form together with 
Dr. Stevens* report of the “ Watseka Wonder,** referred to in 238 A, — by 
the Religio- Philosophical Publishing Plouse, Chicago, 1887). 'I'lie most 
important additional details in this account are: (i) Immediately after 
falling asleep in her secondary state, ^^iss Reynolds would sometimes 
narrate audibly what she, had done the day before, and plan what to do 
the next day ; which plans she would duly carry out, — ^as if they were 
post-hypnotic suggestions, — unless prevented. (2) The first time she was 
in the secondary state, she recovered through dreams some of the know- 
ledge that she had lost while awake. She dreamt that she heard a man 
preach and explain passages in the iiible to* her, and after the dream 
seemed to regain all her knowdedge of the Bible, though at the lime 
unable to read it. In the same dream she saw and talked with a woman, 
whom she dill not recognise, but described minutely on waking ; and the 
description was said to correspond exactly to a dead sister, whose exist- 
ence .while awake — she had forgotten. After this she often dreamt of 
the same sister, and also of ano'ther dead friend. 

233 A. We now come to spontaneous cases of multiplex personal! 
of which Louis Vive’s is one of the best known. Louis Vive 
exhibited an extraordinary number and variety of phases of })ersonality, 
partly spontanca;iis and partly the result of (lifferent cxjieriinents in 
“ metallotherapy ” tried by the physicians in charge of him. 'These 
experiment# produced curious variations in the hysterical paralyses 
from which he suffered, and produced at the same time reversions 
to different pjst periods of his life — probably associated with tlie 
particular forms of j^aralysis. It appeared • that not only wore certain 
past and forgotten merCai states recalled by the physical impression 
of there variations, but also if a past and forgotten mental state were 

^ Besides the cases of multiplex personality given in this chapter, see reference to a 
remark.^blv recent casj (recorded by Dr. Bramwell) in a footnote to section 523. 
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suggested to the patient as his actual present condition, he accepted the 
belief, and with it came back his pa^t physical condition. It is important 
to note that the first experiments with metals were made when the experi- 
menters had no knowledge of what had been the actual history of the 
past paralyses of their patient. They recovered this from him bit by bit, 
and after carefully comparing his recollections with contemporary records, 
concluiled that on the whole his various phases really represented himself 
at various periods of his life. 

Louis Viv^ began life (in 1S63) as the neglected child of a turbulent 
mother. He was sent to a reformatory at ten years old, and there showed 
himself, as he has always done when his organisation has given, him a 
chance, quiet, well-behaved, and obedient. Then at fourteen years old 
he had a great fright from a viper — a fright which threw him off his 
balance and started the series of psychical oscillations on which he has 
been tossed ever since. At first the symptoms were only physical, epilepsy 
and hysterical paralysis of the legs ; and at the asylum of Bonneval, whither 
he was next sent, he worked at tailoring steadily for a couple of months. 
'I'hcn suddenly he had a hystero-epileptic attack — fifty hours of convulsions 
and ecstasy — and when he awoke from it he was no longer paralysed, no 
longer acquainted with tailoring, and no longer virtuous. His memory 
was set back, so to say, to the moment of the viper’s appearance, and he 
could remember nothing since. His character had become violent, 
greedy, and quarrelsome, and his tastes were radically changed. For 
instance, though he had before the attack been a total abstainer, he now 
not only drank his own wine but stole the wine of the other patients. He 
( scayxal from Bonneval, and after a few turbulent years, tracked by his 
occasional relapses into hospital or madhouse, he turned up once more 
r.t the Rochefort asylum in the character of a private of marines, con- 
victed of theft, but considered to be of unsound mind. And at Roche- 
fort and J.a Rochelle, by great good fortune, he fell into the hands of 
three physicians — Professors Bourru and ^Burot, and Dr. iMabille— able 
:md willing to continue and exten<l the observations which Dr. Camuset 
at Bonneval and Dr. Jules Voisin at Tficetre had already made on this most 
precious of }nait:'ais .sujets at earlier points in liis chequered career.^ 

In 1887 he was no longer at Rochefort, and Dr. Burot informed me 
that his health had much improved, and that liis peculiarities had in great 
]>art disappeared. 1 must, howowr. f)r clearness’ sake, use the present 
tense in briefly descril)ing bis coiiditHan at the time when the' long series 
of experiments were made. 

Tile state into which he has gravitated is a very unpleasing one. 


^ For T^r. T'amuset’s account ' ce An': lies Mi'ilici>-Psyciiolo^q;ii]iies^ 1SS2. p. 75; for 
Br. Voisin’s Archives de A'cnrolo^t.% Scpteinhci, 18S5 'I'hc observations at Rochefort 
have been carefully recv’rdcd bv Dr. Berjon, La C' lndc Ily drric , hez /Ji'ff/imc, Paris, 
uS86, and by Drs. I’.ouiru and in a treatise, Z)e su^i'^cs/:en vicntale^ «S:c. ^BibL 

^cicuitJicjjt^ contc'mporiiiiu')y Paris, 1SS7. 
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There is paralysis and inscnibility of the right side^ and (as is often the 
case in right hemiplegia) the speech ifi indistinct and difficult. Neverthe- 
less, he is constantly haranguing any one who will listen to him, abusing 
his physicians, or preaching, with a monkey-like impudence rather than 
with reasoned clearness, radicalism in politics and atheism in religion. 
He makes bad jokes, and if any one pleases him he endeavours to caress 
him. He remembers recent events during his residence at Rochefort 
asylum, but only two scraps of his life before that date, namely, his vicious 
period at Bonneval and a part of his stay dt Bicetre. 

Except this strangely fragmentary memory there is nothing very 
unusual in this condition, and in many asylums no experiments on it 
would have been attempted. But the physicians of Rochefort had faith 
in the efficacy of the contact of metals in provoking transfer of hysterical 
hemiplegia from one side to the other. They tried various metals in turn 
on Louis Vive. Lead, silver, and zinc had no effect. Copper produced 
a slight return of sensibility in the paralysed arm. But steel, applied to 
the right arm, transferred the whole insensibility to the left side of the 
body. 

Such phenomena are now. of course, generally attributed to sugges- 
tion. They are at least sufficiently comirton (as some French physicians 
hold) in hysterical cases to excite little surprise. What puzzled the 
doctors was the change of character which accompanied the change of 
sensibility. When Louis Vive issued fn)m the crisis of transfer, with its 
minute of an\iv)ii 3 expression and panting breath, he was what might 
fairly be called a new man. The restless insolence, the savage im[)u] ■ 
siveness, hav'e wholly disappeared. I'he patient is now gentle, respect- 
ful, and modest. He can speak clearly n<nv, but he only speaks wiien 
he is spoken to. If he is asked his views on religion aiKl politics, ho 
prefers to leave such matters to wiser heads than his own. It might 
seem that morall/ and intellectually the jiatient’s cure had been complete. 

But now ask him what he thuiks of Rochef(j>rt : how he liked his 
regiment of marines. He will blankly answer that he knows nothing of 
Rochefort, and was never a soldier in his life. Where are you, then, 
and what is the date of to-day? ” ‘‘ I am at Bicetre ; it is January 2nd, 

1884 ; and I hope to see M. Voisin to -day, as I did yesterday.” 

It is found, in fact, that he has now the memory of two short periods 
of life (different from those w'hich he remembers when his r/g/^/ side is 
paralysed)? periods during which, so far as can now be ascertained, his 
character was of the same decorous type and his paralysis was on the 
left side. 

These two conditions are what are now termed his first and his second, 
out of a series of six or more through which he can be made to pass. 
For brevity's sake I will further describe his state only. 

If he Is placed in an electric bath, or if a magnet be placed on his 
bead, :i ,ooks at fu t sight is though a complete physical cure had been 
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effected. All paralysis, all defect of sensibility, has disappeared. His 
movements are light and active, l 9 is expression gentle and timid. But 
ask him where he is, and you find that he has gone back to a boy of 
fourteen, that he is at St. Urbain, his first reformatory, and that his 
memory embraces his years of childhood, and stops short on the very 
day when he had the fright with the viper. If he is pressed to recollect 
the iiK . lent of the viper a violent epileptiform crisis puts a sudden end to 
this phase of his personality. 

This complicated history may be rendered clearer by reference to the 
tabular statement of it — reproduced below — which was drawn up by my 
brother, the late A. T. Myers, M. I)., ¥. R. C. P., for his account ofihe case 
in The Journal of Mental Science, January 1886, and approved by E)rs. 
Bourru and Burot. The six states of the ])aticnt are represented by six 
vertical columns, and the memories attaching to them by thick black lirfes 
on their left-hand borders (sec pp. 342-3). 

234 A. The following account of Dr. Morton Prince’s patient, “ the 
Misses Beauchamp,” is slightly abridged from his report to the Inter- 
national Congress of Psychology, Paris, August, 1900, which was published 
in the Proceeili?igs S. P. R., vol. xv. pp. 466-83. 


. . . This case has been the subject of a continuous study for at least three 
years, and has occupied hundreds of hours of time. . . . 

When Miss l>eauchamp first came under observation she was a neurasthenic 
of a very severe type. She was a student in one of our colleges, and there 
received a very good educapon. Hut in consecpience of her neurasthenic 
condition it was simply impossible for her to go on with her work. She was a 
wreck, I might say, in body. In tcmpeniment she is a person of extreme 
Mealism, with a verv morbid New England conscientiousness, ai^d a great deal 
of pride and reserve, so that she is very unwilling to expose herself or her life 
to anybod}’s scrutiny. 

Now she came to sv'C me in this neuk'.asthenic stale, but I found treatment 
was of dmost no use. The usual methods \?ere emjdoyed with no result, and 
it seemod as if her case was hopi less. Finally I concluded to try hypnotic 
suggestions. She preaved a very good subject, and the suggestions produced 
at the lime rather brilliant results. In hypnosis she went easily into the 
somnambulistic state. This somnambulistic state came later to be known as 
H. II., while the first personalitv with wiiom I became accpiainted. Miss Hcau- 
champ herself, was known as H. I. Now 1 used to notice that as B. II. she 
'vas continuallv rubbing her tv«‘s: her hands were in constant iiK^tion, always 
trying to get at her eyes. Sliii I p'd l \ cry little attention to it, or placed very 
little signiticam e in this fact, merclv attributing it to nervousness. One day 
when 1 hypnotised her and referred to something that she had tlonc in a 
pre\ ious hypnotic .tate, — that is to sav. sometldng that she , had said or done 
in a previous state when I supposc<l she was H. II., she denied all knowledge 
of it, and said it was not so. 'Phis .suipiis. d me. and I attributed the denial at 
first to an attempt at deception. [Pinallyj, it turned out that whr^n she went 
into the stale of which she later denied the facts, she was an entirely ilistinct 
and separate person. This third personali^', , which then developed, came to 
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be known as B. HI. \V’'e bud then three mental states, B. 1., B. II., and 
B. IIL I 

B. I. knew nothing of the others. B. II. knew B. I., but no more. B. III. 
knew both B. I. and B. II. Thus far there was nothing very unusual. 

Now B. III. has proved to be one of the most interesting of all the person- 
alities that have developed in the case. In one respect it is one of the most 
remarkable personalities, I think, that has ever been exhibited in any of these 
cases of multiple personality, as will, I think, presently appear. B. III., like 
B. 11., was constantly rubbing her eyes, so that I was frequently compelled to 
hold her hands by force to prevent her fro^n doing so. When asked why she 
did this, she said she wished to get her eyes opened, and it turned out after- 
wards that it was she who was rubbing the eyes of B. If. in the earlier times. 
At this time I prevented B. III. from opening her eyes for the reason that I 
feared that, if she got her eyes opened and was thereby able to add the visual 
images of her surroundings to her mental life as B. III., these same images of 
her surroundings which she would also have, of course, when she was B. I., 
would by force of the a.ssociation awaken all her mental associations as B. III., 
and that, in consequence, B. III. spontaneously would be constantly coming 
into existence of her own accord. This afterwards proved to be the case. 
B. III. always insisted upon having her eyes opened, complaining that she 
wished to see, and had a “right to see.*’ One day, some time after this, w'hen 
she was at home, owing to some nervous excitement, she was thrown into tlie 
condition of B. III., and then, I not being there to prevent it, she rubbed lior 
eyes until she got them opened, and from that time to this she (B. III.) lias had 
a spontaneous and independent e.xistence. 

This oersonality dates her whole independent existence from this day. and 
she always ref<.rs to events as being ‘‘before*’ or ’“after she got her eyes 
opened.’* ’That is the central event in her life, just as mothers date periods 
before or after tlie birth of a child. Now this personality came afterwards to 
be known as Sally' Beauchamp. (The name Beauchamp has been adopted in 
this account for all the personalities.) She took the name for fun one day, a 
name that she got out of some book, and by that name she has l)een known 
ever since. In character she ditfers very*- remarkably from B. I. I would say 
here that B. I. is a.very’ serious-minded person, fond of books and study, of a 
religious turn of mind, and posse.ssi^ a very morbid conscientiousness. She 
has a great sense of responsibility^in life, and with those who know lier trouble 
is rather sad and depressed in her general aspect, tlie latter the result of the 
general troubles and trials of her life. Sally, on the other hand, i.s full of fun, 
does not worry about anything ; all life is one great joke to her, slie hates 
books, loves fun ^md amusement, does not like serious things, hates church, in 
fact is thoroughly childlike in every way. She is a child of nature. She is not 
as well educated as is Miss Beauchamp, although she reads and writes English 
well; yet she complains constantly tliat slie cannot ex])ress licrself easily in 
writing, but' she does it (juiic well all the same. .She cannot read French or 
any of the foreign language.s which Miss Beauchamp knows, and she cannot 
write shorthand: in short, lacks a great many of the educational accomplish- 
ments which the other character possesses. She insists, although of this I 
have no absolute proof, that she never .sleeps, and that she is always awake 
while Miss Beauchamp i.s asleep. I believe it to be true. Then Miss B. is a 
neurasthenic, Sally is p>crfectly well. She is never fatigued and never suffers 
pain. During the fi^st year Sally and Miss Beauchamp used to come and go 
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in succession. At first whenever B. I. became fatigued or upset from any cause, 
Sally was likely to come. The periods during which Sally was in existence 
might be any time from a few minutes to several hours. Later these periods 
became prolonged to several days. It mu.st not be forgotten that though Miss 
Beauchamp knows nothing of Sally, Sally, when not in the flesh, is conscious 
of all Miss Beauchamp’s thoughts and doings, and the latter could hide nothing 
frov, her. Curiously enough, Sally took an intense dislike to B. I. She 
actually hated her. She used to say to me, “Why, I hate her. Dr. Prince! ” 
and there was no length to which Sally would not go to cause her annoyance. 
She would play every kind of prank on her to make her miserable. She tor- 
mented her to a degree almost incredible. While Sally would never do any- 
thing to make any one else unhappy, she was absolutely remorseless in the way 
she tormented Miss Beauchamp by practical jokes and by playing ly^on her 
sensibilities. For example, I will give a few illustrations. If there is one thing 
which Miss Beauchamp has a perfect horror of, it is snakes and spiders. They 
throw her into a condition of terror. One day Sally went out into the country 
and collected some snakes and spiders and put them into a little box. ste 
brought them home and did them up in a little package, and addressed them 
to Miss Beauchamp, and when B. I. opened the package they ran out and 
about the room and nearly sent her into fits. In order to get rid of them she 
had to handle them, which added to her terror. Another joke was to take 
Miss Beauchamp out into the country when she was very tired, and in an unfit 
condition to walk ; that is, Sally w<[)uld take a car and go out six or seven miles 
into the country to some retired place, and wake ^p Miss Beauchamp, who 
would find herself far out in the country with no means of getting home, no 
money in her pocket, and nothing for it but to walk. She had to beg rides 
when she could from pasliing waggons, and come back tired, worn out, used up 
for a week. 

A great fiiend of Miss Beauchamp, to %vhom she felt under strong obliga- 
tions, had asked her to \nit ;l baby’s blanket. She worked on that blanket for 
nearly a year ; as fast as she would get it near completion, Sally would unravel 
it, and then, like Sisyphus, she would have to begin the task again, and regu- 
larly every time Sally would pull the whole thing to pieces. Filially she came 
to herself one day and found herself standing in the middle of the room tied 
up in a perfect network and snarl of worsted yarn ; it was wound round the 
pictures and then round and round the furniture, the bed, the chairs, herself, 
and she had to cut it to get out of the snarl. Another favourite joke of Sally’s 
was to make Miss Beauchamp lie. She had the power, when she pleased, of 
producing aboulia, and also of making B. I. say and do things against her will ; 
for after a fashion she can get control of her arms and legs, and of her tongue. 

Sally made her tell most frightful fibs. For instance, when asked who 
lived in a small squalid little house at the side of the road, she said, “ Mrs. 
J. G.,” a very prominent lady in society, and very wealthy. “Why, I thought 
she was rich ! ” “ Oh yes, Init she has lost all her money Mow.” Mi.ss 

Beauchamp would be mortified at hearing herself tell these astounding bare- 
faced fibs, which her listener must know were fibs, but she could not help it. 
Again, for a time at least, Sally put B I. on an allowance of five cents a day, 
She would find the money waiting for her in the mornintj on the t<iblc with 
a note saying that it was her allowance for the day and she cor.ld not spend 
more. Sally took away her postage stump'', and if Miss Beauchamp wrote 
a letter it had first to be exhibited to Sally, and if Sally approv<Ki it, it was 
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posted ; if not, it did not go, and that was the end of it. Miss Beauchamp is 
a person with a great sense of digni^, and dislikes anything that smacks of 
a lack of decorum or of familiarity. ^ Sally had a way of punishing her by 
making her sit on a chair with her feet upon the mantelpiece. B. I. could 
not take her feet down, and was mortified to think she had to sit that way. 
Sally carries on a correspondence with Miss Beauchamp, writes letters to 
her pointing out all the weak points of her character, dwelling on all the little 
slips and foibles of her mind, telling her all the reckless acts and secret 
thoughts, indeed, everything she has done that won’t bear criticism. In fact, 
when she has a chance to stick a pin into her she does it. When Miss 
Beauchamp wakes in the morning she will find pinned up on the wall of the 
room verses containing all sorts of personal allusions, letters calling her 
names,^ telling fictitious things that people have said about her ; in short, 
doing everything imaginable to make her life miserable. Nevertheless, at 
times when she goes too far, Sally has got frightened, and then she would 
write me a letter and ask for help, saying that she could not do anything 
with Miss Beauchamp, and I really must help her.” 

One of the most interesting problems is, who is Sally . . . Sally as an 
individuality goes back to early infancy, and has grown with the growth of 
Miss Beauchamp. The theory which finally, I think, has been demonstrated, 
is that Sally represents the sublbninal confciousness. 

Although B. I. knows nothing of Sally, Sally not only is conscious of Miss 
Beauchamp’s thoughts at the moment they»arise, but she is capable, as I have 
said, of controlling her thoughts and her arms and legs and tongue to a 
certain extent. Sally can produce positive and negative hallucination in B. I., 
and frequently does so for a practical joke. During the times when Sally is 
in existence, D. I. is — as Sally puts it — “dead,” ^tnd these times represent 
complete gaps in Miss Beauchamp’s memory, and she has no knowledge of 
them whatever. “What becomes of her?” Sally frequently asks. Sally is 
never “dead,” Her memory is continuous; there are no gaps in it. She not 
only knows all B. I,’s thoughts and emotions and sensations, but will have 
a train of thought at the same time with B. I., of an entirely different nature. 
All this is also true of the relation of Sally’s mind to that of the third 
personality — B. I\^ — who came later, excepting that Sally does not know 
B. IV.’s thoughts. * While cither Miss B. I. or is thinking and feeling one 
thing — is depressed and self-reproachful, for example-— Sally is feeling gay 
and indifferent and enjoying Miss B.’s discomfiture and perhaps planning 
some amusement distasteful to her. 

Speak to cither B. I. or B. IV'., and Sally hears you. Say something that 
Sally alone understands, and you see her smile. Tiien Sally remembers 
things in the past that B. I. knows nothing about at all, things that she 
apparently never was conscious of, or which she has completely forgotten. 
The most remarkable part of Sally’s personality, I think, is that she has been 
able to write out for me her autobiography, beginning with the time when 
she was in her cradle, which she remembers. She actually describes her own 
thoughts and feelings as distinct from B. I.’s, all through her childhood, up to 
and including the presenr time ; although, as* she says, she never got an 
independent existence until she “ got her eyes open.” She remembers her 
cradle, draws a ]>icture of tiie bars in its sides, and remembers what she, as 
distinct from Miss Beauchamp, thought at the time when she was learning 
to walk. ?."hen B f. was frightened and wanted to go back, but Sally was 
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not at all frightened and wanted to go ahead. She describes B. I. as having 
had a butterfly mind as contrasted with her own. She, as a small child, 
disliked the things that B. I. liked, and vice versd. She describes her school 
life, her own feelings when B. I. did things, and the different sensations of 
the two selves when, for example, B. I. was punished and felt badly, and she 
herself was entirely indifferent and without remorse. Thus I have been able 
to get an actual autobiography of a subliminal consciousness^ in which are 
described the contempora 7 teous and contrasted mental lives of two conscious- 
nesses^ the sublmiinal and the dorninatity from early infancy to adult life. In 
this Sally has described for me various scenes and incidents which occurred 
and which she saw during her early life, but of which Miss Beauchamp is 
entirely ignorant. These usually represent scenes which occurred while B. I. 
was absorbed in thought, but which Sally as a subliminal noticed. , Taking 
all this into consideration — taking the present relations of Sally’s thoughts 
to Miss Beauchamp’s thought, and many other facts, like automatic writing, 
which Sally performs with ease, and uses for purposes of correspondence— I 
think we are safe in saying that Sally is the subliminal consciousness^ which 
has become highly developed and organised and obtained finally an indepen- 
dent existence, and led an individual life of its own. 

After Sally’s escape from her mental Bastille, the two went on leading their 
independent lives, coming and goiif|^ for a year or two, until one day, June 7th, 
1899, an event occurred which had an influence upon the whole history' of this 
case. To understand it, it is nece.^sary to go back six years, to the year 1S93. 
It appeared thaUn 1893 Miss Beauchamp was in a hospital in a neighbouring 
city, call it Providence. She had been taken with the fancy that she would 
like to be a nurse (it was the passion of her life), and in a fit of idealism she 
entered the hospital. One night she was sitting in her room with a friend, a 
Miss L., when, uj^on looking up, she w’as startled to see a face in the window. 
It. was the face of an old friend of hers, a Mr. “Jones,” as we have agreed to 
cal! him, wdiom she had known ever since she was a small girl, and who had 
been a sort of preceptor to her. At first she thought it was a hallucination, 
but she presently saw that it was a real person. She then hastily got her 
friend out of the room, and slie went downstairs and out of *the side door, 
where this person met her. It appeared that this person, was in Providence 
on his way to New York, had wandered 40 the hospital, and seeing the ladder 
had climbed it for a joke, and looked into the window. Outside the hospital 
door an exciting conversation occurred. It was to her of an intensely disturb- 
ing nature, and gave her a tremendous shock. Perhaps I should say here — 
as I have told so much of the storv — that it was the kind of thing that upon 
the ordinar\ person would not have had much influence, but with her sensitive 
and idealistic nature she exaggerated it and gave it an intensity that an ordi- 
nary person would not have given to it. At any rate, it did give her a violent 
shock. The surroundings, too, were dramatic. It was night, and pitch dark, 
init a storm was coming up, and great peals of thunder and flashed of lightning 
heightened the emotional effect. It was oniy by these flashes that she s.aw 
her companion. From that time she was changed. She went out and walked 
the fields at night by the hour ; she became nervous, excitable, and neuras- 
thenic, all her peculiarities became very much exaggerated *and her character 
changed; she became unstable, developed aboulia, and, in other words, 
changed into B. 1 , So tluit B. I. — or, n;ore Lorretrlly, ^liss Beauchamp modi- 
fied into B. L- -dates from the time of Ih.at scene outside the l^ospital that 
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night. Sally, too, who knows the inmost soul of Miss Beauchamp, says she 
changed after that night. ^ 

So it follows that the Miss Beauchamp who has been the object of this study, 
has been educated in college, and been the solicitude of many friends, is not, 
properly speaking-, the original Miss B., but a modified personality rightfully 
designated as B. I. 

On the afternoon of June 7th, 1899, six years later. Miss Beauchamp was 
in my off ce. She was not in any way noticeably different from her usual con- 
dition. After leaving the office she went to the public library, as was her 
custom. In the library .she met a me.ssenger, who quite unexpectedly brought 
her a letter, and this letter was from the person whom we have agreed to call 
Jones. The letter was couched in almost the same language as was his con- 
versation at the time of the hos]iital incident in 1893. It threw her into a very 
highly-excited state, and she actually saw a vision : — the scene outside the 
hospital with herself and Jones as the actors — and actually saw herself and him, 
and saw the fashes of lightning and heard the thunder, and through it all his 
voice. Under the intlucnce of this excitement she went to the reading-room, 
and there had an illusion. In the evening newspaper she saw my name 
printed in large letters in the headlines, in place of that which was really 
printed, the name of a relative of mine who had died that morning. Still 
further upset by this, she made her way hc#ne. It was not until many months 
after this that I learned of this scene, or of the hospital episode in 1893, so 
that it was long before I found the key to tfce seciuel. (As will appear, if I had 
known of it all, I should Ivave been saved many hours and much labour in the 
attempt to understand the later psychical developments.) All I knew then 
was thii-. After returning from the library. Miss Beauchamp was in such a 

nervous state that I was soon sent for. On arriv’al I found her in a very 

nervous, highly-excited condition. She was unable to sit still; her limbs were 
in more or less constant motion. Her condition was one that I had frequently 
seen after she had been exposed to emotional influences. 1‘resently she 
changed completely. She became cjuiet, perfectly natural, talked affably, was 
very sociable, and, in fact, seemed to be in a condition in which I had never 
seen her befofe — more natural in many ways than I had ever seen her, (juiet 
and calm, and apparently in a perfectly healthy stale of body and mind ; but^ 
to my surjirise, I found that she did^ not know me. She said I was not Dr. 
Prince, and wlien I iiisi.sted that J was, she laughed and took it just as if I was 

talking nonsense to her~if I insisted tliat I was, well, I could have it so, but 

she knew I wasn’t. She said that 1 was perfectly reckless in coming, that I 
ought not to have come, and tbicn I discovered that she was under the impre.s- 
sion, in fact insisted, that 1 had come in through the window. As wc were in 
the fourth story, it was plain that she was also under an illusion as to the place 
where we were. The contrast of these illusions with her normality in other 
respects was striking. 'I'lic scene lasted some little time. Finally I showed 
her my nante in my watch. She underwent a slight mental shock. A change 
came over her. She passed through a brief period of confusion and then 
became herself again, but without any recollection of what had occurred, d he 
essential points I would em]>hasi.se are that— besides appearing perfectly 
normal she iesiSted that T was Jones, imagined we were somewhere else, 
that I had com - In through the window, that I ran great risks in coming 
because of the publicity, that I ought not to have clone it, and that it was a 
foolish ’hiffig to have done Being ignorant of the preceding events just 
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narrated, it was not clear at first whether this was simply Miss B, under an 
illusion, or whether it was a new personality similarly affected. 

To cut a long story short (for it todk a long time to unravel the mystery), it 
turned out to be a new personality^ who had at this moment waked up, and 
had gone back six years in her life, and now imagined it was the same night 
and she was in the same room in the hospital where she had seen that face in 
the •• indow in 1893. The impetus to her awakening had evidently been given 
by the shock of the letter and the vision in the library a few hours before ; 
awakening, she went on with her life where she had left off, with the last vestige 
of memory, which was seeing Jones at the window. Under the influence of 
this suggestion (she and B. I. are very suggestible) she mistook me for Jones, 
and, having seen him, as she thought, a moment before (really six years 
previously) at the window, inferred I had entered by that means. The impro- 
priety and unwisdom of it all was a natural thought. This new pefsonality 
became known in these studies as B. IV. 

The next time I saw B. IV. she was free from all illusion, but I w'as struck 
by her formal and distant attitude. It soon transpired that she did not knefw 
me or the consulting-room, where B. I. had been time and again. In fact, she 
knew absolutely nothing of the events of the past six years, knew nothing of 
B. I.’s life in college, knew nothing of the friends whom B. I. had made during 
tliese years, knew nothing of me, Jtnew nothing of any of these events what- 
soe/cr, nor later, after she was domiciled as one of the Beauchamp family, 
did she know anything about the present times when B. I. or Sally was present. 
From this it follows that she knew, and continued to know, nothing of eitlier 
B. I. or Sally, orThat there ever were such personalfties. 

It took her a long time to accommodate herself to the new order of things 
and to lake up the threads of events. Like Rip V^an Winkle, she did not know 
that the world had moved since she went to sleep. Sally, who was invaluable 

an informer, used to report that she seemed to live in the past, and used to 
speak to people as if it »vas •still 1893. So the family now was increased by 
one, and there were three who kept changing with one another. 

B, IV. is a very different character from either Sally or Miss Beauchamp. 
A study of the different habits of thought, tastes, and emotioiii of these three 
people, has tin own, I believe, much light upon the psychology of character, but 
in tins report I must limit myself to a mere outline of evenrts. There were, of 
course, gaps in the memory of B. IV. (a^ with B. I.) corresponding to the time 
of the existence of the other two personalities. But this B. IV. was never 
willing to admit. Unlike the others, she is irritable and quick-tempered, and re- 
sented as an impertinence — especially as she regarded most of us as strangers — 
any inquiry into her private thoughts and affairs, and above all any interference 
with her habits of life and private conduct. Though anxious to know, .she was 
not willing to ask about what had occurred in the gaps when the others were in 
the flesh, and so was in the habit of inferring and guessing, at, which she was 
very skilful. She was, as stated, even unwilling for a long time4o admit that 
there were gaps, but it was easy to convict he.* here by a few questions. After 
fibbing and inferring and guessing, she would break down and confess she did 
not know, which was the fact. 

Now, Sally, although her mental life is also continuous during that of 
B. IV. (as with B I.), and although she knows everything B. IV. Joes at the time 
she does it, hears what she says, reads* wh.a she writes, and sees what she 
does, nevertheless Sally does not know B. IV^s thoughts, Herei(i is a very 
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interesting psychological distinction between Sally's relation to B. I. and to 
B. IV. She knows B. I.’s inmost soul, she can only infer B. IV.’s thoughts 
from what’^she says and does. But Silly studied her closely, and soon dis- 
covered for herself that B. IV. knew nothing of the past six years, but was 
always secretly trying to obtain information, and guessing. Sally, in her 
astonishment, used to say, “ Why, she doesn’t know anything, she is always 
fishing and guessing.” For this reason, Sally, until she learned to know 
B. IV. better, liad a great contempt for her, and dubbed her the “ Idiot,” and 
whenever after this, she spoke of her, it was as the “ Idiot.” From this time 
on, Sally transferred her hatred from B. I. to the “ Idiot.” She came to regard 
B. I. as rather a poor sort of creature, and hardly worthy of her consideration 
anyway, and let her alone; but B. IV. became the object of her attacks. But 
B. IV. is more than a match for Sally, who is really afraid of her. They 
quarrel like cats and dogs. One of the most curious and puzzling things was 
the cause of Sally’s hatred of B. I. It was unmitigated jealousy. She was 
jealous of the attentions B. I. received, jealous of the fact that people liked 
If. I. and wanted to keep her in existence instead of herself, and therefore — 
difficult as it is to conceive of a person jealous of herself — Sally was immensely 
jealous of herself. 

I have said that B. IV.'s memory ceases at Providence with seeing the face 
in the window. She can tell you nothing after that, and knows nothing of the 
scene outside the door. Both B. I. and Sally recall and describe similarly that 
scene, but the last thing B. IV. remembersjs the face at the window a few 
minutes before. i As one method of corroboration of these events, I produced 
in B. IV. a crystal vision.-^ I gave her a glass globe to look at, and told her to 
think of Providence. As she looked into the glass she was horrified to .see 

there the scene that took place outside the hospital a’oor. She declared with 

much excitement that it was not true, that it never had occurred, and this slie 
repeated again and again, and remonstrated against my believing it. Like 
B. J. in the library, she saw herself by Hashes of lightning standing by the 
door with Jones. She .‘^aw his e.xcited manner, and heard his voice between 

the peaks of thunder. She saw it all as a I'is/o/i, just as it occurred. She was 

startled by what she saw, and experienced over .again all the emotion of the 
original scene. . . . 

Now the most interesting and most important question is, what is the 
relationship between all the personalities? What relation do tiiey bear to the 
normal personality, and, for that matter, which is the normal Miss Beauchamp, 
or is any one of them the real and normal individual ? . . . Sally has been 
.sufficiently emphasised. . . . But B. I. and B. IV., who are they? 

One thing must be insisted upon — namely, however normal each may 
appear superficially, neither is quite normal. In each are missing some of the 
attributes of the original Miss I’cauchamjj, but in B. I. the departure from the 
normal is the least. Her neurasthenic condition, her aboulia. her extreme 
suggestibilit3h, by which negative hallucination can be produced at will, her 
exaggerated sensitiveness to emotional influences, like music and religion, 
which produce certain psychical phenomena, the dominion which ideas acquire 

1 The lack of tJfis knowledge was afterwards the cause of much trouble to B. J V., 
which was strong evidence of her ignorance. 

2 A study of Visions based on this case may be found in Brain, 1898. See also 
Proegedin. , ^.P.R,. v d. xiv. [»T'. €t icq. 
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in her mind, the exaggeration of certain traits always possessed by her, her 
tendency to disintegration, by which she at times loses temporarily certain 
acquirements, like the F’rench Jangi^ge — these and other peculiarities are 
evidence that a certain amount of disintegration took place in 1893 by which 
the original personality became fractured and modified. Nevertheless, it would 
be an exaggeration to affirm that she is a wholly new and distinct personality, or 
that he is a vigilambulist. It is more correct to say that certain components 
of her personality have become disintegrated from the rest, certain local areas 
of her brain, as I have elsewhere put it,^ have gone to sleep. The original self 
has become modified into B. I. 

B. IV., notwithstanding her j^reater stability, is a still greater departure 
from the original self. Her character is totally different; her general attitude 
towards her environment has changed, for there is missing the taste for, that 
is, the normal reactions to music, literature, and religion. She has also lost 
her knowledge of music. She has no emotionability, excepting bad temper; 
in short, she has retained some characteristics and lost others of the original 
self. • 

Now any theory we adopt must explain all this, as well as the particular 
forms of amnesia and continuities of memory. The explanation which I believe 
to be the correct one is this: neither B. I. nor B. IV. is strictly the original 
self, nor are they somnambulistic personalities, but modifications of the original 
self. The original Miss B. became disintegrated and as a complete psychical 
compo.sition departed this life in 1S93. B. 1 . and B. IV. are each different 
disintegrated parts of the complete Miss Beauchamp. In the [first] disintegra- 
tion of the prim.'rry consciousness a certain portion--2-B. IV — split itself off and 
l)ecame dormant. The remainder ])ersisted as a modified personality — B. I. 
Siiffieient remained to regain the memorie.s of the past, which from this time 
became organised with all future experiences and made a continuous memory 
an(i personality. 

I'he split-off dormant porUon was awakened six years later as the result of 
an intense excitation of its constituent memories by tlie shock in the library, 
and in the awakening wrenched away from B. I. a portion of her mental asso- 
ciations, wliich thus became common to both. As in 1893, a certain number 
of group.s of p.sychical associations that belongoil to B. I. now remained split 
(ff and dormant. Those that remainctl awake became organised into another 
personality as 1>. IV. . . . • 

Thus the dominant part ot B. IV. *s consdiousn/'ss, being awake up to 1893, 
remembers lier whole life until that date: but being asleep from 1893 to 1899, 
she lias no knowledge of the cvent.s of this period. Waking up again suddenly 
in she g()(.s baek to the day when she went to .sleep. . . . 

Ill 1897 B. III., the subliminal consmousness, became developed and 
accjuired an independent existence, and became known as Sally : so that Sally 
represents the subliminal eonsch)iisncss, and B. 1 . ami L. J\\ simply certain disin- 
tegrated (.‘Icments in the prima. . Mi])ern.itant consciousness. The^rcsult is that 
iieitlier B. 1 . m)r B. I\b is tlu: whole origin il Miss Beauchamp, but -if my 
studies have led me to the right interpretation— the original self is a combina- 
tion of the two. If this be true, it .shtmld be possible to combine them and 
obtain the original self. ... ^ 

^ See “ A ('ontribntion to the Study of and Hypnosis, &c.,”in the Proceed- 

ings of the Society for Psychual Rescar chy vol. xiv. p. ‘ 5. 
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There remains B. II. ; who is B. II. ? Now it is possible to hypnotise B. I. 
and also B. IV. [and] it transpired that B. I. and B. IV. hypnotised became 
the same person, or B. II. . . . B. II. |;nows the thought . of B. I. and equally 
knows the thoughts of B. IV., but B. I. and B. IV'. know nothing of B. II. 

NoWf if the original complete Miss Beauchamp is a total combination 
of the whole of B. i. and of B. IV^, then if we could put I. and II. together, 
we ought to get Miss Beauchamp. This I was able to do by suggestion 
given to the hypnotic self, B. II., and to obtain the original self for a number 
of hours at a time. I suggested to B. II. that when awake as B. I. she would 
know all about B. IV., and as B. IV. would know all about B. I. and feel and 
think as B. I. did. I then waked her up successively as B. I. and as B. IV. 
In each case she knew all about the times to which I had special reference 
w'hen I gave the suggestions. As B. I. she told me what she had been doing 
as B. IV., and as B. IV. what she had been doing as B. I. . . . So that in her 
sensations, and acquirements, and memory, s/i^, when thus put together, to all 
appearances was the original Miss Beauchamp. 

• This new personality is plainly a composite of B. I. and B. IV. ; not only in 
memory, but in character, tastes, and general make-up. Sally calls her “ that 
new thing,'’ and has very little, if any, control over her. She herself does not 
know which she is — I. or 1V\ — but says she is both. When she is present, 
Sally tends to sink out of sight and go back — as Sally puls it — ‘‘to where I 
came from.” 

This final synthesis —the construction of what appears to be the original 
self — seems to me akin to a proof of the correctness of the diagnosis. 

236 A. The case of Mullie Fanchcr ” was recorded in a book by 
Judge Abram II. Dailey, entitled “ Mollie Fancher: the Brooklyn 
Enigma. An Authentic Statement of Facts in the Life of Mary J. 
Fancher, the Psychological Marvel of the Nineteenth Century” (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.). This book consists of a rather disconnected narrative by Judge 
Dailey, abstracts of a diary kept by Miss Fancher’s aunt, a series of 
signed statemj^nts made by friends, and a number of rei)rints of articles 
which had originally appeared in the daily papers. I cpiote a review of it 
by Dr. William Romaine Newbold, of the University of Pennsylvania, which 
appeared in the Proceedings S.P.R,,* vol. xiv. pp. 396-98. Although my 
main discussion of supernormal phenomena is deferred to later chapters, 
it will be convenient to include here Dr. Newbold 's critici.sm of the 
evidence for sucli phenomena in Miss P'ancher’s case. 

Miss Fancher was born August i6th, 1848. As a child her ht^alth was good, 
but in March of 1S64 it began to fail. She had “ nervous indigestion,” inability 
to retain food, “fainting spells,” “weakness in the chest,” and she “wasted 
away.” May loth, 1864, she was thrown from her horse and severely injured. 
In the course of the fallowing summer the lower part of her body suddenly 
became paralysed. She seemed to recover from the effeeus of tnis accident 
during the autumn, but on June 8th, 1865, as she was stepping from a street 
car, the car started* loo soon, she was thrown to the ground, her skirt caught 
upon a projecting hook, and she was dragged some yards, again receiving 
serious injuries. This was followed by weakness, transient paralyses, pain, 
cough, and" haemorrhages from the lungs. In February 1866 convulsions 
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appeared. Soon afterwards she lost, in rapid succession, sight, speech, and 
hearing. From that date to 1894, when the book was written, her history was 
that of a hysteric of the worst type— |anacsthesias, paralyses, contractures, and 
convulsions involving now this, now that organ of sense or group of muscles, 
and succeeding one another in bewildering variety. Her sight, however, was 
never restored, although in recent years she seems to be recovering some por- 
tion i*f it. Throughout this period normal sleep seemed to be replaced by 
“ trance,” in which the whole body became rigid. 

In 1S75, after a trance lasting a month, it was found that her memory of the 
nine years immediately preceding had been totally obliterated, the contractures 
which had marked those years ha’d disappeared, and all the skill in embroidery, 
&c., which she had acquired during them was lost. 

From 1S75 to the date of the book Miss Fancher’s memories were approxi- 
mately continuous, the only exceptions being found in the lives of her Secondary 
selves. She also remembers the events of her early life up to the beginning of 
the nine-year period. About 1878 a new memory-synthesis appeared, but soon 
vanished, and was not again observed until 1887. It was then named by her 
friends “Idol.” Others of later date were named “ Rosebud,” “ Pearl,” and 
“ Ruby.” The “ normal” Miss Fanchcr was named “ Sunbeam,” to distinguish 
her from these. Each of these memory-systems or personalities calls itself 
Mollie Fanchcr, possesses a portion of Miss Fancher’s memories, and remem- 
bers its own previous occurrences. No one has any knowledge of any other 
save in so far as informed by other persons. “ Rosebud ” seems to be identical 
with Mollie Fancher as she was at six or seven years. “Idol” and “Pearl” 
are young girl& of about sixteen, but neither rec^llls the first accident, while 
“ Ruby,” who seems to be aliout the same age, recalls the first, but not the 
second accident. “ Ido^” and “ I’carl ” are quiet, and not markedly unlike one 
another, while “Ruby” is vivacious, cheerful, and talkative. None of them 
possesses “ Sunbeam’s ” acquired skill, and all arc extremely unstable, appearing 
only during the night, and lasting but a few minutes. 

During her years of blindne.ss Miss Fancher has convinced her friends that 
she possessed supernormal powers of vision. It is claimed that she has re- 
peatedly read sealed letters, described events at a distance, .and found lost 
articles. .She also believes that she secs the world of spirits, but is extremely 
ret'cent upon that topic. 

One is disappointed to find that Jifdge Dailey adduces little evidence of 
value in support of these claims. He has,*indoed, recorded the narratives of 
many witnesses whose truthfulness no one would question, but in not one of 
these narratives are the facts given with that attention to details and that care 
to avoid misdescription which the nature of the case demands. Many are vague 
in the extreme, and very few tell us how much time elapsed between the event 
and its committal to writing. 'Fo glance at only the best of these : Professor 
Parkhurst submitted to .Miss Farcher a sealed envelope containing a slip of 
printed paper, the contents of which he did not him.self know. *St»e told him it 
contained the words “ court,” “ jurisdiction,” and the numerals 6, 2, 3, 4. Tliese 
he wrote in his notel 00k took the envelope away still sealed, read Miss 
Fanchcr’s statement to two friends, and in their presence opened the envelope. 
Miss Fanchcr’s statements \v«Te fi)iind to be correct. But nte not told how 
large the type was, how' many thicknesses of paper covered it, how Miss 
Fancher handled the envelope, how long sue had it m her possession, or whether 
she had it at any time when Professor Parkhuu^t was not present. ^ 
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Dr. Speir states that Miss Fancher once wrote for him upon a slate the con- 
tents of a letter which had just been brought to her by the postman, and was as 
yet unopened. We are not g’lVen copies^of the two, nor are we told how much 
time elapsed between the event and the record, nor who wrote the letter, nor 
whether Miss P'ancher could have known that Dr. Speir would be present when 
the postman came. 

Miss Fancher once told Judge Dailey that she had seen him upon a given 
evening with a gentleman whom she described. After some difficulty Judge 
Dailey recollected that upon that evening he had been with a friend named 
Sisson. We are not told how he identified the evening. Some months later 
Judge Dailey, Mr. Sisson, and another persoh called upon Miss Fancher. She 
at first said she had not before seen either of the two gentlemen, but after a 
moment's reflection said that one, pointing to Mr. Sisson, was the man she had 
seen with the Judge. This is one of the best cases, as it is corroborated by Mr. 
Sisson, and it appears that his account was written only six months or so after 
the event. We would like to know, however, whether any further questions 
were asked Miss Fancher after she had first stated that she did not recognise 
Mr. Sisson. 

In brief, the evidence which Judge Dailey has collected will seem satisfactory 
only to those who are already satisfied of the possibility of clairvoyance. It will 
do little towards establishing that possibility. And as Miss Fancher’s clair- 
voyant powers are said to be much less keen now than they were some years 
ago, it is not probable that her case will contribute much of value to the evidence 
for the supernormal. One can readily appreciate the repugnance which Miss 
Fancher felt to submitting herself to the commission of experts suggc‘sted by 
the New Vork Medico-Legal Society, but it is much to be regretted that her 
friends should have allowed the value of her case [o be lost through mere 
negligence. 

237 A. The following account is taken from the Report of Dr. Ira 
Barrows on the Case of J//ss Afi?ia lVi?uorJ’' I'.xtracts from this Report 
were made by Dr. C. W. Fillmore, and sent to the American Society for 
Psychical Research. Dr. Barrows and Dr. Fillmore were both of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and qre now deceased. Professor James made sonic iiKjuiry 
into the case in 1889, and stated of the American S.I^R., 

Vol. I., p. 552) that the mother and brother of the }jatient, and Dr. Wilcox, 
the former partner of Dr. Barrows, bore corroborative testimony. I re- 
count the case as far as fiossible in the words of Dr. Barrows, with 
some abridgments and omissions, and a few explanatory remarks, 'i'he 
parts omitted are chiefly accounts of the patient’s spasms, and purely 
medical descriptions. 

The casp of Anna Winsor reijresents an extreme form of hystero- 
epilepsy, with very violent and frequent convulsions, and intervals of 
insane delusions. Much relief was given by hypnotism (called by Dr. 
Barrows ‘‘magnetism,” or ‘‘ animal magnetism ”), but no cure was effected. 
The detailed reebid cxten<ls o^’^cr two ap.d a half years, from May 9th, 
i860, to January 1863, but some of Dr. Barrows’ comments were made 
at a date, ^ii :3 Winser died in 1873. 
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There is clear evidence of a secondary personality, and .there seems to 
have been hyperxsthesia of vision, and perhaps also telaesthesia, and even 
heteraesthesia ; but in the absence of details concerning the experiments 
made in these directions, we cannot infer with any certainty that super- 
norm il faculty was manifested. It is interesting to note that the first 
attempt apparently of the secondary personality to communicate re- 
sulted in a writing movement of the toes. But the most remarkable 
feature in the case was that later on the r/^'A/ arm became, as it were, the 
permanent possession of the secondary personality. The personations 
appear to have been — chiefly, ‘at least, — of the insane type, and there is 
no evidence of the control of the organism by any external intelligence. 
The beneficent control of the ‘‘right arm ” personality is doubtless to be 
referred to the subject’s own subliminal self. 

• 

May ()fhy iS6o. — Called to visit Miss Winsor, aged eighteen years. From 
her mother and sister learned the following regarding her history. 

When teething had been subject to convulsions. Had grown up a tolerably 
healthy girl. Had passed through the primary school; was attending a higher 
one when at fifteen she was attacked with rheumatic fever. She suffered par- 
ticularly in her Joints, and especially the vertebral joints. For seven months 
she w'as unable to walk. It was cl years before she w^as able to return to 
school, and then was very w'eak, and suffered with idieumatic cardialgia. She 
continued in school eight months, and then. May 6th, i860, left school; com- 
plained of chilliness and severe headache. 

Afay y/h . — Ihiusually (fuiet, wandering about the house unconscious of what 
she did, scarcely tasting food, and oppressed with drowsiness. May Sth. — 
Reclined upon lounge all uay. 

May ()th. — First visit. Fbund her stupid, pulse small, frequent, irregular. 
Tongue dry ; skin hot and dry. Treated her for what appeared to be typhoid 
fever. \t the end of about seventeen days she became convalescent, and I 
anticipated a speedy recovery. Now, suddenly and without apparent cause, 
about June ist, a relapse of fever. Head ached; tongqe dried; delirium 
sujjcrvencd ; convulsions followed; loss consciousness. The whole verte- 
bral • olumn sensitive to slight jwessure. Hard pressure upon the cervical and 
upper dorsal vertebne would produce spasm. Tetanic spasms alternating with 
coma. 

No change worthy of notice until June 15th. Apparently unconscious of 
jverytliing around her; omneiated, haggard, and seemingly about to die; wc 
noticed her toes moving as if tr3iiig to forni letters on the sheet. Not giving 
any particular attention to ibis, slie began, with her foia finger, to form letters 
on the sheet as if trying to sp*.!! .-.une word. It was suggested that paper and 
a ])encil be given to lier. She began t(i write names of persons* long since 
dead. Then followed directions about her «iickness, and predictions as to her 
future, saying: “ It (always using the thinl person singular) will be a long time 
sick; lose her sense of smell; be blind many mouths; doubtful if she ever 
walks again. Her . ickness will deveMp many phases and strange phenomena.” 
Continues to be very sick. Spasms increns. in rrequency and severity. 

About June 26th she Ijccame very sensitive to magnetic infiuvnce. The 
touch of many persons became painful, so that it was difficult to get suitable 
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watchers. A rubber comb, the contact of a cat, as well as the t«uch of sundry 
persons, were not only painful, but caused spasms. 

Au^usf g//i. — Tried animal magneti('m. Succeeded in putting^ lier to sleep; 
slept a short time, but more quiet through the day. August loth (apparently), 
tried magnetism again ; did not succeed. On August 26th she thinks it is the 
4th of July. [This suggests the waking here of some fragment of her per- 
sonality that had been dormant since July 4th.] 

September Sih, — She has not been able to utter a word for ten weeks. All 
communications are made by writing. 

September — Complains that the room is dark; cannot sec. Tells 
what is going on in an adjoining room. ‘'Tells the time by a clock in another 
room. 14th and 15th. — balls ” of pain in back and head. i6th, a.m. — Some 
delirium ; in the evening a raving maniac. Tore her hair out by handfuls ; 
fought and bit all who came near her. Rubbed with Tinct. Bell.: magnetism. 
Succeeded at 12.50 in getting her quiet. 17th and iSth. — Wild with delirium. 
Tears her hair, bed-clothes, pillow-cases, both sheets, night-dress all to pieces, 
fier right hand prevents her left hand, by .seizing and holding it, from tearing 
out her hair, but tears her clothes with her left hand and teeth. 

[This appears to be the first distinctly noted usurpation of the right arm by 
the secondary personality.] 

September 24th. — Writes the time of day; motions for a book; holds it 
upside down. Right hand predicts the number of spasms she will have a day : 
some days more, some les.s. 25th, 26tb. 27ih, 28th. — Talk.s again, 1 ml in 
whispers. 29th. — Comjdains of great pain in right arm, more and more 
intense, when suddenly it falls down by her .side. She looks at it in amaze- 
ment. Thinks it belongs to some one else ; positive it is not hers. Sees her 
right arm drawn around upon her spine. Cut it, prfck it, do what you plea.se 
to it, she takes no notice of it. Coinplain.s of great pain in the neck and back, 
which she now calls her shoulder and arm ; no process of reasoning can con- 
vince her of the contrary. [To the present lime (1866, when the Report was 
read at a IMedical Society in Boston), now nearly five years, the hallucination 
remains firm. She believes her spine is her right arm, and that her right arm 
is a foreign rfi:)jcct and a nuisance. She believes it to be an arm and liand, but 
treats it as if it had intelligence and might keep away from her. She bites it, 
pounds it, pricks it, and in many ways seeks to drive it from her. She calls it 
“ Stump ; old Stump.” Sometimes sne is in great excitement and tears, pc^und- 
ing “Old Slump.” Says “Stump” has got this, that, or the other that belongs 
to her.] 

The history of September is her daily and nightly history to October 25th. 

October 25M. — After a spasm, becomes speechless. 

October 26th. — One spasm lasting one hour; still speechless. 27th. — Sloep.s 
all day, but occasionally screams as from pain. Rouses in evening and per- 
sonates different people. 28th, 29th, 30th. — Same. 31. si. — Right hand writes, 
“On Nov‘v;mber 21st at five o’clock precisely slie will swallow water; \Nill 
swallow nothing but lii^uifl until December ist, when she will swallow a piece 
of cracker the size of a wafer.” 

November 1st to loZ/j. -More or le.ss spasms daily. Rea.son gradually re- 
turns. Much dcpres.scd in spints. iith. — Strings beads ; makes figured bead 
basket and lamp mats; works only with the left hand; every bead in its exart 
place: works with her eyes closed, and the same in the evening without ligl’t 
as in daytime. November izth. — Fell from bed to lounge in a spasm- 
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From eleven to twelve at night sits up apparently asleep and writes with her 
paper against the wall ; after she awakes seems to be unconscious of what she 
has written. 13th. — Spasms as usual. ^ In the evening, while sleeping, person- 
ates “Aunt Chloe writes for flour, mixes and makes some biscuits ; pares an 
apple rr.id makes a pie; uses both hands ivhen asleep, luhen awake has no power 
to mo 7 . the 7 'ight. November I4lh, 15th, i6lh, 17th, i8th. — Diary about the 
same. 20th and 21st. — Delirious and spasms. To-day, November 21st, is the 
day she is to swallow, at five o’clock p.m., water. A quarter before five I 
secretly took the striking weight from the clock standing in the entry ; took 
two tumblers of water and put a drop of medicine into one ; at three minutes 
before five offered her each glass successively ; rejected both. At five o’clock 
a gurgling sound was heard in her throat. She motioned for the water; 
passed the tumbler in which I had secretly put a drop of medicine ; rejected 
it ; passed the other ; took a mouthful, and with great effort swallowed a part 
of it, some of it running out of her mouth. The deglutition was performed 
like one attempting it with the mouth wide open. , 

yaunary \st, 1861. — From November 20th up to this time, raving delirium; 
pulls her hair nearly all out from the top of her head. If she can get a pin, 
plunges it into whoever comes near her. Tears her clothes sadly. Swallows 
the bit of cracker December ist, as predicted. The right hand protects her 
against the left as 7 nuch as possible. She now becomes more rational ; talks 
again; first loud words uttered since November 6th. Calls for a book ; reads 
with it upside down. January 4fh. — Becomes blind. From this time to 
February i.st, coijstant delirium ; frequent spasms. • 

February \st to wth. — No particular change. Swallows water when in 
the magnetic sleep, and ^^ersonates sundry persons; personates a Quaker; 
speaks loud and rapidly; gives an amusing lecture. When the magnetism 
passes off, rememl>ers nothing of the past; can hardly speak in whispers, and 
is much prostrated. Fehruary iith. — Takes and swallows a little nourishment 
— a fcAv tea-spoonfuls of whips, blanc-mange, cKre. More or less spasms nearly 
every day. Under the influence of magnetism writes poetry; personates 
different persons, mostly those who have long since passed away. Whenever 
in the nnagnetic state, whatever .she docs or says is not remembered when she 
comes out of it. Commences a series of drawings with he,r right (paralysed) 
hand. “Old Stump.” Also writes poetry^with it. Whatever “ Stumj) ” writes 
or draws, or docs, she appears to take no interest in ; says it is none of hers, 
and that she wants nothing to do with “ Stump ” or “ Stump's.” I have sat by 
her bed and engaged her in conveisation, and drawn her attention in various 
wa}s, while the writing and dra.wing has been uninterrupted. She had never 
exhibited any taste for or taken any lessons in drawing. 

March, — During this memth she iomplain.s much of pain in her head, in 
back of head chiefly, in n ipe and viorsal vertebne. which she now calls her 
right arm. I will hero remark further about the.se drawings. • She became 
blind, 4th January ; is still blinti; secs as well with eyes closed as open; keeps 
them closed iniRh of the lim<. . Ke.uls ar.d draws with them closed. Draws 
in the dark as well as in the light: is claii voyaut. She writes several pieces 
of poetry, cliiefly with tlu right Imnd, and as often in twilight and evening 
before gas is lighted, while i^ is dark. The handwriting differs greatly in 
different pieces. The spasms do not differ, either hi form or frequency, from 
last month. The only remedy that has appealed to afford any relief is animal 
magnetism. The galvanic current has been tred without any success. 
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April gth . — Becomes deaf ; great pain in head ; is conscious of her suffering 
most of the time. Commences bead work; makes three bead baskets; does 
it all with her left hand ; threads he# needle, strings her beads, makes her 
baskets ; works alike by daylight, gaslight, twilight, and in the dark. I have 
sat by her in the evening and witnessed her work. I lowered the gas to almost 
total darkness, and asked her to thread her needle and proceed with her work, 
which she did at once, not seeming to notice that the room was darkened. 
She selected a small needle from her needlebook, stuck it perpendicularly into 
a cushion lying by her, bit off the end of the thread, rolled it between her 
thumb and linger and passed it through the# needle’s eye as easily and readily 
as I would have passed it through a finger ring, and proceeded at once to 
string her beads ; eyes closed. 

iMays, 15/'//. — Delirious, imagining herself Queen Anne. ... May 19th. — 
Three spasms in the a.m. ; at 2 p.m. a fourth. Her head is drawn downward 
and rests upon her knees ; but suddenly her body elevates and she balances 
upon her head ; remains in this position a few moments, falls over upon her 
right side; her body forms an arch while she rests upon the right side of her 
right foot and upon her right hand, and remains in this position half-an-hour. 
The spasm passes off; she sinks down prostrate, still delirious; seizes a pencil 
and paper with her right hand and writes, “Give an injection of Tinct. of 
Aconite and warm water.” Gave it ; slept after it several hours. 20th to 
23rd, — Daily spasms, but not so severe. 24th. — Raving delirium ; imagines her- 
self a dog; barks and growls. 26th. — Awekes delirious. At 5.30 a.m. has a 
spasm lasting until 8 0'cloc.k. . /// i/ie mnsclt's of the body and limbs are rr^id, 
except those of rijr/it arm. With this hand, but partially rigid, she takes ^ 
pencil and paper and writes, “After some time in June Anna will be able to 
swallow for the remainder of the summer.” 3 rst.— Imagines Iiersolf a dog: 
barks, growls, howls ; sets dogs in the street to barking. Seems pleased and 
imitates them; laps water; sometimes draws back from it; growls and 
gnashes her teeth ; froths at the mouth; attempts to bit;* ; acts as if she had 
hydrophobia. 

fane u/ and 2nd. — If ydropholu'a and dog personation eonlinucd. Spasms 
in which the legs being drawn under her, her head is drawn down upon her 
knees, somewhat re^sembling a ball ; she rolls over ami over from left to riglit 
and from right to left, to which I give the name “ Rolling sijasms ” or ^ inaku- 
lisma (revolving), nth. — Gave Tinct. IJcll- in warm water. Fhis fircsc/dption 
IS written by her right hand while she is dc/irions. llei- finger and toe nails 
become very dark purple. Tlies^ spasms with delirium continue nearly every 
day through the month. Bell, injections appear to mitigate, and magnetism 
enables her to sleep several hours during the nights. 

August. — Head drawn over upon right .shoulder ; left hand closeii so tliat it 
cannot be forced open. Ca 't?iot use either hand while awake, although she uses 
her right hand readily while asleep. 

October vary ; body jerks from side to side ; motion like the 
pendulum of a clock, but rapid; continues several minutes, sometimes making 
1000 vibrations, after winch .she faints. Draw's j)icturcs ; sews ; does bead 
work, chiefly w'th her right hand, her left being still closed, although she can 
use her thumb, add helps with lliat. This seems to be done in a clairvoyant 
state, as light and darkness are the same to her, and the work goes on in both 
alike. 

jlVenempcr . — Ruptureu a Idood’Vessel in the lungs; hemorrhage; speaks 
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only in whispers. December. — Hemorrhage continues; still clairvoyant; 
draws ; sews ; bead work with left hand only when awake, with both when 
asleep. 

yanuary 1862. — Nine weeks since she has spoken aloud, twenty-two since 
she ha ; swallowed. January 27th. — Sight restored. Obliged to have the 
room uarkened because the light is painful. Eighteen months' erratic vision. 
During these months she had read with her eyes closed and her book upside 
down. Thinks she sees through her forehead and top of her head. Seldom 
sleeps without magnetism. 

yune yih . — Recovered her voice ^ can speak loud. . . . 

Septefuber loth. — Great pain in head; delirious and beats her head against 
the wall. September 20th. — Sitting on the floor; raving; imagines herself a 
dog ; growls, barks, and laps water. Has not slept; eyes crossed. •Put her 
on bed ; tears clothing. Magnetised her ; slept several hours. 

[ When her delirium was at its height., as well as at all other times., her 
right hand is rational, asking and answering questions in writing; giving 
directions ; trying to prevent her tearing her clothes ; when she pulls out her 
hair seizes and holds her left hand. When she is asleep, carries on conversa- 
tion the same ; writes poetry ; never sleeps ; acts the part of a nurse as far as 
it can ; pulls the bed-clothes over the patient, if it can reach them, when un- 
covered ; raps on the headboard to awaken her mother (who always sleeps in 
the room) if anything occurs, as spasms, &c.] 

yanuary 1S63. — At night ancf during her sleep “ Stump ” writes letters, 
some of them very amusing; writes poetry; some pictures original. Writes 
Hasty Pudding,” by Harlow, in several cantos, which she had never read ; all 
correctly written, but queerly arranged, as, a g., one line belonging in one canto, 
woLihl be transj}Osed witii a line in another canto. She has no knowledge of 
Eatin or French, yet S'. amp ” produces the following rhyme of Latin and 
English.^ ^ 

“ Stump” writes both a.sleep and awake, and the writing goes on while she 
is occupied with lier left hand in other matters. Ask her what she is writing, 
she replies, “ / am not writing; that is ‘Stump’ writing. T dpn’t know what 
he is writing. T don’t trouble myself with ‘ Stump's ’ doings.” Reads with her 
book upside doun and sometimes when covered with th& sheet. “ Stump ” 
piodiices two bills of fare in French. . .». Cannot sleep without being magnet- 
i.sed fifteen or twenty minutes at night, add then usually sleeps twelve to 
fourteen hours. 

During tlie last two and a half years I haVc been obliged to be absent three 
or four times for a week or more, and altliough she has been attended and 
magnetised by either my friend Dr. C., or Dr. S. — who both have the power 
of magnetising — she has lost sleep and become raving crazy, tearing her hair, 
pounding her head; giving hcrs^^ii the name “Queen \'ictoria,” “Queen Anne,” 
Mary, &c., and calling her mothet “ Queen of Sheba,” “ Bloody ^lary,” &c. ; 
myself “ Dr. Kane,” the “Old (jiant," “ God Almighty,” and so on. . . . After 
going into the magnetic sleep at n'ght she is very patient, pleasant, modest. 
Is pleased to see friends ; converses pleas.intly and ationally upon all subjects 
but one; upon this she is monomaniac. Her right hand aq^l ami is not hers. 
Attempt to reason with her ai.d she holds up h^r left arm and says, ” This is 

1 These were six doggerel veises of four Uvies each, each line beginning in Latin and 
ending in English, given in full in Dr. Barrows’ report, but omitted here. \ 
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my left arm. I see and feel my right arm drawn behind me. You say this 
‘stump ’ is my right arm. Then I have three arms and hands.” In this arm 
the nerves of sensation are paralysed, butfthe nerves of motion preserved. S/te 
has no will to move it. SAe has no knowledge of its motion. T/iis arm appears 
to have a separate intelligence. When she sleeps it n.vritcs or converses by signs. 
It ne^fer sleeps ; watches over her when she sleeps; endeavours to prevent her 
from injuring herself or her clothing when she is raving. It seems, to possess 
an independent life, and, to some extent, foreknowledge. 

238 A. A detailed record of the case^of Mary Liirancy Vennum was 
originally given in the Rcligio-PhilosopKlcal Journal \n 1S79, and shortly 
afterwards published in pamphlet form under the title The Watseka 
Wonderj^' by E. W. Stevens. The first part of the account which I shall 
give here consists of an abridgment from the narrative given in the 
pamphlet by Dr. Stevens (second edition, Chicago, Religio-Philo- 
sophical Publishing House, 1S87), with some further statements by Mr. 
Roff. The second part consists of some additional evidence obtained by 
.Dr. Hodgson in personal interviews with some of the chief witnesses, 
which was published in the Re iigio- Philosophical Journal for December 
2oth, 1890. Colonel J. C. Bundy, who was Editor of the Religio- 
Philosophical Journal when the record^ was first published, and was 
himself well known as a ^skilful and scrupulously honest investigator of 
spiritistic phenomena, speaks in the highest terms of Df. Stevens (who 
died in 1885), and adds: “ VV’e took great pains before and during 
publication to obtain full corroboration of the astounding facts from unim- 
peachable a.'id competent witnesses.” 

The case briefly is one of alleged “possession” or “ sj)irit"Control.” 
The subject of the account, Mary Lurancy Vennum, a girl nearly fourteen 
years old, living at Watseka, Illinois, became apparently controlled by the 
spirit of Mary'Roff, a neighbour’s daughter who had died at the age of 
eighteen years and, nine months, when Eurancy Vennum was a child of 
about fifteen months old. The m4)st extraordinary feature in the case 
was that the “control” by Mary Roff lasted almost continuously for a 
period of nearly four months, from February ist till May 21st, 1.S7.S. 'Hie 
narrative by Dr. Stevens was prepared shortly aftcrward.s witli the assist- 
ance of the chief witnesses, and confirmed by the parents of both Mary 
Roff and Eurancy Vennum. 1 give extracts from it, with some slight 
verbal alterations, and abridgments which arc indicated by the sf^uare 
brackets. ^ 


[Mary Lurancy V'eninm, the “ Watseka Wonder,” was born April 
l6th, 1864, in Milford township, about seven miles from Watseka, Illinois. 
The family moved to bnva in July 1864 (when Lurancy was about three 
months old), and returned lo within eight miles from Watseka in October 1865 
(three months after the duath of Mary Roffy Lurancy was then about a year 
and a half old. AftcT two vdier moves in the neighbourhood, the family moved 
into Wats9?<a on April ist, 187’], locating about forty rods from the residence 
of A. 13 . Roff. They remained at this place during the summer. The only 
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acquaintance ever had between the two families during the season was simply 
one brief call of Mrs. Roff, for a few minutes, on Mrs. Vennum, which call was 
never returned, and a formal speakinfg acquaintance between the two gentle- 
men. Since 1871 the Vennum family have lived entirely away from the vicinity 
of Mr. Roff’s, and never nearer than now, on extreme opposite limits of the city. 

“ Raney,” as she is familiarly called, had never been sick, save a light run of 
measles in 1873. A few days before the following incidents took place she said 
to her family: “There were persons in my room last night, and they called 
‘ R .incy ! Raney ! ! ’ and I felt their breath on my face.” The very next night 
she arose from her bed, saying that she could not sleep, that every time she 
tried to sleep persons came and dhlled “ Raney ! Raney ! ! ” to her. Her 
mother went to bed with her, after which she rested and slept the rest of the 
night. 

® * 

[On July nth, 1S77, she had a sort of fit, and was unconscious for five hours. 

Next day the fit recurred, but while lying as if dead she described her sensa- 
tions to her family, declaring that she could sec heaven and the angels, and a 
little brother and sister and others who had died. The fits or trances, occa- 
sionally passing into ecstasy, when she claimed to be in heaven, occurred 
several times a day up to the end of January 1878; she was generally believed 
to be insane, and most friends of the family urged that she should be sent to 
an insane a.sylum. 

At this stage Mr. and Mrs. Asa B. Roff, whose daughter, Mary Roff, as 
we shall see, had had periods ol insanity, persuaded Mr. Vennum to allow 
him to bring Dr. E. W. Stevens of Janesville, WJisconsin, to investigate the 
case.] 

On the afternoon of January 31st, 1878, the two gentlemen repaired to Mr. 
Vennum's residence, a little out of the city. Dr. Stevens, an entire stranger to 
the family, was introduced by Mr. Roff at four oVlock p.m. ; no other persons 
present but the family. The girl sat near the stove, in a common chair, her 
elbows on her knees, her hdnds under her chin, feet curled up on the chair, 
eyes staring, looking e , ery way like an “old hag.” She sat for a time in 
silence, until Dr. Stevens moved his chair, when she savagely warned him not 
to come nearer. She a]ipeared sullen and crabbed, calling her father “Old 
Black Dick” and her mother “ Uld Granny.” She refused to be touched, even 
♦o shake hands, and was reticent and sullen with all save tfie doctor, with whom 
::hc entered freely into conversation, giving.her reasons for doing so ; she said 
he was a spiritual doctor, and would understand her. 

[She described herself first as an old woman named Katrina Hogan, and 
then as a young man named Willie Canning, and after some insane conversa- 
tion had another rit, which Dr. Stevens relieved by hypnotising her. She then 
became calm, and said that she iiad been controlled by evil spirits. Dr. 
Stevens suggested that she should try to have a better control, and encouraged 
her to trv and find one. She tiu n mentioned the names of several deceased 
persons, saying there was one who wanted to come, named Mary^off.] 

x\Ir. Rolf being present, said: “That is rny daughter; Mary Rolf is my 
girl. Why, she has been in heaven twelve Yes, let her come, we’ll be 

glad to have her come.” Mr. Roff assured I.urancy that Mary was good and 
intelligent, and would help her all she could; stating furthet that Mary used to 
be subject to conditions like herself. Lurancy, after due deliberation and 
counsel with spirits, said that Mary would t.ike the place of the former wild and 
unreasonable influence. Mr. Roff said tc her, “ H.we your mothe^ bring you 
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to my house, and Mary will be likely to come along, and a mutual benefit may 
be derived from our former experience with Mary.’^ 

[On the following morning, Friday, I^bruary ist, Mr. Vennum called at the 
olffce of Mr. Roff and informed him that the girl claimed to be Mary Roff, 
and wanted to go home. He said, “She seems like a child real honiesic/c, 
wanting to see her pa and ma and her brothers.” 

Mary Roff was born in Indiana in October 1846. The family, after several 
changes of residence, including a visit to Texas in 1857. finally made their per- 
manent home in Watseka in 1859. Mary had had fits frequently from the age 
of six months, which gradually increased in violence. She also had periods of 
despondency, in one of which, in July 1864, she cut her arm with a knife until 
she fainted. Five days of raving mania followed, after which she recognised no 
one, and, seemed to lose all her natural senses, but when blindfolded could read 
and do everything as if she saw- After a few days she returned to her normal 
condition, but the fits became still worse, and she died in one of them in July 
1865. Her mysterious illness had made her notorious in the neighbourliood 
during her life-time, and her alleged clairvoyant powers arc said to have been 
carefully investigated “ by all the prominent citizens of Watseka,” including 
newspaper editors and clergymen. 

It was in February 1S78 that her supposed “control” of Lurancy began. 
The girl then became “ mild, docile, polite, and timid, knowing none of the 
family, but constantly pleading to go home,” and “ only found contentment in 
going back to heaven, as she said, for short visits.”] 

About a week after she took control of the body, Mrs. A, B. Roff and her 
daughter, Mrs. Minerva Alter, Mary’s sister, hearing of the remarkable cliange, 
went to see the girl. As they came in sight, far down the street, Mary, looking 
out of the window, exclaimed exultingly, “ There comes my ma and sister 
Nervie ! ” — the name by which Mary used to call Mrs. Alter in girlhood. As 
they came into the house she caught them around their necks, wept at'id cried 
for joy, and seemed so happy to meet them. From this time on she secined 
more homesick than before. At times slie seemed almost frantic to g«) 
home. 

On the nth 'day of February, 1878, they sent the girl to Mr. Rolf’s, where she 
met her “pa and ma^” and each member of the tamily, with the most gratifying 
expressions of love and affection, by words aiui eml)races. On being asked 
how long she would stay, she said, The angels will let mo stay till some time 
in May;” and she made it her home there till May 2ist, three ?nontlis and ten 
days, a happy, contented daughter.and sister in a borrowed body. 

The girl now in her new home seemed perfectly happy and content, know- 
ing every person and everything that IVI ary knew when in her original body, 
twelve to twenty-five years ago, recognii>ing and calling by name those who 
were friends and neighbours of the family from 1852 to 1865, when Mary died, 
calling attention to .scores, yes, hundreds of incidents that transpired during her 
natural life. * During all the period of her sojourn at Mr. Rolf’s she had no 
knowledge of, and did not .-cognise any of Mr. Vennum’s family, their friends 
or neighbours, yet Mr. and Mrs. Vennum and their children visited her and 
Mr. RofPs people, she being introduced to tliem as to any strangers. After 
frequent visits, and' hearing them often and favourably spoken of, she learned 
to love them as acquaintances, and vi.sited them with Mrs. Roff three times. 

One day she met an old friend and neighbour of Mr. Koff’s, who was a 
widow wUer^Mary was a girl at home. Some years since the lady married a 
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Mr. Wagoner, with whom she yet lives. But when she met Mrs. Wagoner she 
clasped her around the neck and said, ** O Mary Lord, you look so very natural, 
and have changed the least of any or.p I have seen since I came back.” Mrs. 
Lord was in some way related to the Vennum family, and lived close by them, 
but Mary could only call her by the name by which she knew her fifteen years 
ago, and could not seem to realise that she was married. Mrs. Lord lived just 
across the street from Mr. Roff’s for several years, prior and up to within a few 
months of Mary’s death; both being members of the same Methodist church, 
they were very intimate. 

Some days after Mary was settled in her new home Mrs. Parker, who lived 
neighbour to the Roffs in Middlepott in 1852, and next door to them in Wat- 
seka in i860, came in with her daughter-in-law, Nellie Parker. Mary imme- 
diately recognised both of the ladies, calling Mrs. Parker “ Auntie P^ker,” and 
the other “ Nellie,’* as in the acquaintance of eighteen years ago. In conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Parker Mary asked, “ Do you remember how Nervie and I used 
to come to your house and sing?” Mrs. Parker says that was the first allusion 
made to that matter, nothing having been said by any one on that subject, and 
says that Mary and Minerva used to come to their house and sit and sing 
Alary had a little lamb,” &c. Mrs. Dr. Alter (Minerva) says she remembers 
it well. This was when Mr. Roff kept the post-office, and could not have been 
later than 1852, and twelve years before Lurancy was born. 

One evening, in the latter part of March, Mr. Roff was sitting in the room 
waiting for tea. and reading the i^iper, Mary being out in the yard. He asked 
Mrs. Roff if she could find a certain velvet hcad-clyess that Mary used to wear 
the last year before she died. If so, to lay it on the stand and say nothing 
about it, to see if Mary would recognise it. Mrs. Roff readily found and laid it 
on the stand. The girl* soon came in, and immediately exclaimed as she ap- 
proached the stand, Oh, there is my head-dress I wore when my hair was 
short!” She then asked, “ Ma, where is my box of letters? Have you got 
them yet?” Mrs. Roff replied, “Yes, Mary, I have some of them.’’ She at 
once gut the box with niuny letters in it. As Mary began to examine them she 
said, “ Oh, ma, here is a collar I tatted ! Ma, why ditl you not sliow to me my 
letters and things before ? ’’ The collar had been preserved Timong the relics 
of the lamented child as one of the beautiful things her lingers had wrought 
before Lurancy was born ; and so Mary continually recognised every little thing 
and remembered every little incident of^her^^irlhood. 

It will be remembered that the family moved to Texas in 1857. Mr. Roff 
asked Mary if she remembered moving to Texas or anything about it. Y'es, 
pa, and I remember crossing Red River and of seeing a great many Indians, 
and I remember Mrs. Reeder's girls, who were in our company.” And thus she 
from time to time made first mention of things that transpired thirteen to 
twenty-five years ago. 

[Occasionally she would go into trance, and the control, Mary Roff, described 
this as going to heaven, and seeing the beautiful things there and talking with the 
angels, and sometimes during the trance other spirits would present themselves 
and speak freely their own language and sentiments.] 

On May 7th Mary called Mrs. Roff to a private room, and there in tears 
told her that Lurancy Vennum was coming back. She sdhmed very sad, and 
said she could not tell whether she was coming to stay or not; that if she 
thought she was coming to stay, she would want to see Nervie and Dr. Alter 
and Allie, and bid them good-bye. She sat down, closed her eyes, and in a few 
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moments the change took place, and Lurancy had control of her own bod 3 ^ 

Looking wildly around the room, she anxiously asked, “ Where am I ? 1 was 

never here before.^' /f 

Mrs. Roff replied, “ You are at Mr. Roff\ brought here by Alary to cure 

your body.’’ 

She cried and said, “ I want to go home.” 

Mrs. Roff asked her if she could stay till her folks were sent for. She said, 
“No.’’ 

She was then asked if she felt any pain in her breast. (This was during the 
period that Mary was suffering pain in the left breast ; continually holding her 
hand, pressing it.) She replied, “ No, but ary did.’’ 

In about live minutes tlie change was again made, and Mary came over- 
joyed to fpid herself permitted to return, and called, as she often had, for the 
singing of her previous girlhood’s favourite song, “We are Coming, Sister 
Mary.’’ 

In conversation with the writer about her former life, she spoke of cutting 
her arm as hereinbefore stated, and asked if he ever saw where she did it. On 
receiving a negative answer, she proceeded to slip up her sleeve as if to exliibit 
the scar, but suddenly arrested the movement, as if by a sudden thought, and 
quickly said, “Oh, this is not the arm; that one is in the ground,” and pro- 
ceeded to tell where it was buried, and how she saw it done, and who stood 
around, how they felt, &c., but she did not feel bad. I heard her tell Mr. Roff 
and the friends present, how she wrote to «him a message some years ago 
through the hand of a medium, giving name, time, and place. Also of rapping 
and of spelling out a message by another medium, giving tirnc, name, place, 
&c., &c., which the parents admitted to be all true. I heard her relate a story 
of her going into the country with the men, some twenfy odd years ago, after a 
load of hay, naming incidents that occurred on the road, which two of the 
gentlemen distinctly remembered. 

P'or the discovery of facts unknown to others', Mary seemed remarkaldy 
developed. One afternoon she, with much concern and great anxietv. 
declared that her brother Frank must be carefully watched the coming n’ght, 
for he wovild be taken very sick, and would die if not properly cared for. At 
the time of this announcement he was in his usual health, and engaged with 
the Roff Bros.’ band of music up town. Tlie same evening Dr. Stevens had 
been in to see the family, and on leaving was to go directly to Mrs. Hawks, far 
off in the Old Town, and the family so undcrstoorl it. But at about niiu* and a 
half o'clock the same evening Dr. Stevens returned unannounced to Mr. 
Marsh’s, Mr. Roff’s next neighbour, for the night. At two o’clock in the morn- 
ing Frank was attacked w'ith something like a spasm and congestive chill, 
which almost destroyed his consciousnc.s.s. Mary at once saw the situation as 
predicted, and said, “Send to Mrs. Alarsh's for Dr. .Stevens.” “No, Dr. 
Stevens is at Old Town,” said the family. “ No,” said Mary, “he is at .Mr. 
Alarsh’s; go tjuick for him, pa.” Mr. Roff called, and the doctor, as Mary 
said, was at Mr. Marsh’s. On his arrival at the sick bed Mary had entire 
control of the case. She had made Mrs. Roff sit down, had provided hot 
water and cloths and other necessaries, and was doing all that could be done 
for Frank. The dottor sec<mded her effort.s, and allowed her to ccnti.iue. She 
saved her brother, but never made a move after the doctor’s arrival, without 
his co-operation or advice. 

Mary often spoke of seeing tne children of Dr. Stevens in heaven, who 
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were about her age and of longer residence there than herself. She said 
she was with them much, and went to his home with him. She correctly 
described his home, the rooms and furniture, gave the names and ages of his 
children. 

During her stay at Mr. Roff’s her physical condition continually improved, 
being under the care and treatment of her supposed parents and the advice and 
help of her physician. She was ever obedient to the government and rules of 
th( family, like a careful and wise child, always keeping in the company of some 
of the family, unless to go in to the nearest neighbours across the street. She 
was often invited and went with Mrs. Roff to visit the first families of the city, 
who soon became satisfied that the^irl was not crazy, but a fine, well-mannered 
child. 

As the time drew near for the restoration of Lurancy to her parents and 
home, Mary would sometimes seem to recede into the memory and manner of 
Lurancy for a little time, yet not enough to lose her identity or permit the 
manifestation of Lurancy’s mind, but enough to show she was impressing her 
presence upon her own body. * 

[On May 19th, in the presence of Henry Vennum, Lurancy’s brother, Mary 
left control for a time, and “ Lurancy took full possession of her own body,” 
recognising Henry as her brother. The change of control occurred again when 
Mrs. Vennum came to see her the same day.] 

On the morning of May 21st Mr. Roff writes as follows: — 

“ Mary is to leave the body j?f Raney to-day, about eleven o’clock, so she 
says. She is bidding neighbours and friends good-bye. Raney to return 
home all right' to-day. Mary came from her room upstairs, where she was 
sleeping with Lottie, at ten o’clock la.st night, lay down by us, hugged and 
kis.sed us, and cried because she must bid us good-bye, telling us to give all her 
pictures, marbles, and cards, and twenty-five cents Mrs. Vennum had given her 
to Raney, and had us promise to visit Raney often.” 

[Mary arranged that htr sister, Mrs. Alter, should come to the house to 
say good-bye to her, ana that when Lurancy came at eleven o’clock she should 
take her to Mr. Roff’s office, and he would go to Mr. Vennum’s with her. 
There was some alternation of the control on the way, but the final return of 
the normal Lurancy Vennum took place before they reached Mr. Rolf's office, 
and on arriving at her own home she recognised all the members of her own 
family as such, and was perfectly welf and happy in her own surroundings. 
A few days later, on meeting Dr. Stevens, under whose care she had been at 
Mr. Roff’s house, she had to be introduced to lum as an entire stranger, and 
treated him as such. The next day she came to him spontaneously, saying 
Mary Roff had told her to come and meet him, and had made her feel he had 
been a very kind friend to her, and she gave him a long message purporting to 
be from Mary. 

A letter from Mr. Roff, dated December 4th, 1S86. published in the Re/ii^io- 
Phihsophica! yourfiai^ sfiites lhat Lurancy \'ennum continued SD live with her 
parents until January rst, wlicn she married a farmer. George Binning. 

'I'he Roffs .saw her often both before and after her marriage, until she moved 
further west in 18S4, “ ^tnd then,” .Mr. Rolf says, ‘‘Mary would take control of 
Lurancy just as she did during the time she was at our housi* in 1878. . . . .Vside 
from this, she had little opportunity of using her mediumship, het parents being 
afraid to converse witli her on the subject lest it should cause a return of the 
‘spells’ (as they called them), . . . and her husband never having made 

V 
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himself acquainted with spiritualism. . . . Lurancy has what might be called, 
perhaps, a remembrance of her old experience while controlled by the spirit. 
She always speaks of it thus: ^ Mar^ told me,’ or ‘ Afary made me ac- 
quainted/ &c. She became acquainted with several persons while Mary con- 
trolled her, . . . and when the control left her, she continued the acquaintance 
thus formed. . . . She has never had any occasion for a j^hysician since she 
left us, never having been sick since then.’’ Mr. Roff also stated that at the 
birth of lier hrst child she became entranced, and did not recover consciousness 
till after the child was born.] 

• 

Dr. Hodgson visited Watseka on April 12th, 1890, and cross-examined 
the principal witnesses of the case who were still living in the neighbour- 
hood, including Mr. and Mrs. Roff, Mrs. Minerva Alter (their daughter), 
Mrs. Robert Doyle, IMrs. Kay, Mrs. Marsh, Mrs. Wagner, and Mrs. 1 ’. 
Vennum, a distant cousin of Lurancy’s. The evidence obtained from 
them was published by Dr. Hodgson in the Relif^io- Philosophical Jour 7 ial 
for December 20th, 1890, from which I quote extracts as follows : — 

Mr. Roff stated that when T.urancy Vennum first arrived at his house she 
looked around and said, “ Where’s Nervie?” — the name by which Mary Roff 
had been accustomed to call her si.ster Minerva, now, and at the time of Lurancy 
Vennum’s experience, Mrs. ^Minerva Alter. 

Mrs. Roff stated that Lurancy V’^enniim had never been in her house until 
she came there as .Mary Roff. After looking round the house she said, Why, 
there’s our old piano, and there's the same old piano hover.” This piano and 
cover had been familiar to Mary Roff in another house, where Mary Roff died. 
Lurancy referred to some peculiar incidents in Mary Koff’s life almost every 
day, and she spoke once in detail about her stay at a water-cure place in Peoiia 
where Mary Roff had been. Mrs. Roff once said to her, ‘‘ Alarv, do you re- 
member when the stove pipe fell down and Frank was burned f ” ‘‘ \ es.*’ 

“ Do you know Where he was burned ? ” Yes ; i’ll show you,” and she showed 
the exact spot on the arm where Frank was burned. 

Mrs. Minerva Alter said that the mannerisms and behaviour of Lurancy 
when under the control resembled tjiose of her sister Mary. Lurancy V^ennum 
knew Mrs. Alter previously as Mrs. Alter, having mei her at tlie school, <.\:c., 
but when under the control of Mary .she embraced Mrs. Alter affectionately and 
called her “ Nervie”— a name by which Mrs. Alter had not been called for many 
years, but which was Mjiry’s .special pet name for her. In later years she had 
been commonly called Minnie by her intimate friends. Luraucy, as Mary 
Roff, stayed at Mrs. Alter’s liome for some time, and almost every hour of the 
day some trifling incident of ATary Roffs life was recalJerl by Lurancy. One 
morning she «.'»aid, “ Rigli+ over there by the currant buslies is where Aliie 
greased the chicken’s eye.” Aliie w.as a cousin of Mary Rolf, and lived in 
Peoria, 111 . She visited the Roffs in the lifetime of Mary, with whom she 
played. This incident happened .several years be fore the death of Mary Roff. 
Mrs. Alter rememblired it very well, and recalled their bringing the chicken 
into the house for treatment Lurancy in her ordinary state had never met 

Aliie, who is now Mrs. H , living in Peoria, 111 . One morning Mrs. Alter 

asked her if she remembered the old dog (a dog which died during the lifetime 
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of Mary Roff). Lurancy replied, “ Yes ; he died just there,” and she pointed 
out the exact spot where the dog had breathed his last. 

Mrs. Robert Doyle stated that she called upon Lurancy Vennum before 
she was removed to the house of Mr. Roff. She said, “ What’s the matter, 
Lurancy ? ” 

L. V. — “ That*s not my name. You knew me when I was a little girl. You 
know well enough what my name is. It is Mary Roff. Your husband’s in 
part lership with my father, and you have a baby named for my sister 
Minerva.” 

Mr. Doyle was a partner of Mr. Roff in 1863, and was in partnership with 
him when Mary Roff died. The partnership was dissolved about six years 
later, when Lurancy Vennum was six or seven years old. Mrs. Doyle had a 
daugliter named Minerva after Mary Roff’s sister, who was a baby at the time 
of the death of Mary Roff. ^ 

When Lurancy was being taken to Mr. Roff’s house she tried to get to 
another house on the way, insisting that it was her home. They had to take 
her past it almost forcibly. This house was the house where Mr. Roff was 
living at the time of Mary Roff’s death, and was also the house in which Mary 
Roff died. They shortly afterwards moved to another house, to which Lurancy 
was being taken. 

Mrs. Wagner stated that she knew Lurancy Vennum very well both 
before, and during, and after the remarkable circumstances of her connection 
with Mary Roff. When Mary Roff died Mrs. Wagner’s name was Mrs. Lord, 
and Mary Roff had been in her class at Sunday School. She had known Mary 
Roff for several years Vjcfore her death — since the year 1S61. Mary Roff died 
in 1865, and Mrs. Lord married a second time in 1866. When she called upon 
the Roffs after Lurancy bad gone there she was greeted very affectionately by 
Lurancy as Mrs. Lord. She made inquiries, and ascertained that none of the 
family had mentioned that she was going to the house. Mrs. Wagner said that 
throughout the time during vihich Lurancy purported to be Mary Roff she in- 
variably called her Mrs. i^ord, and that after Lurancy Vennum’s return to her 
ordinary state she invariably called her Mrs. Wagner. 

One circiin. stance which I ascertained seemed at first sighkto weaken, but 
on further con.sideration, to .strengthen the evidence in favour of the spiritistic 
interpretation. Mrs. Kay stated that she knew Lurancy Vennum and also 
Mary Roff, but that Lurancy as Mary 4<off did not know her. It appeared, 
however, lliat Mary Roff had not seen MVs. Kay for two years before her 
death. Mrs. Kay had lived in the state of Wisconsin for two years, returning 
to Watseka in August, the month aftcr*Mary Rolf's death, and Mrs. Kay 

thought she had changed in appearance somewhat during the fifteen years 
which had elapsed l)otween the time of her seeing Mary Roff and that of seeing 
Lurancy under the control. 


Dr. Hodgson trie<l in vain to get some direct statem^n^s from ^frs. 
George Binning (formerly Lui.ojcy Vennum), but received no answer to 
his inquiries. He w’ritcs. — 


I have no doubt that the incidcids ot curred substantiaUy as described in 
the narrative by Dr. Stevens, and in my view the only other int' rpretation of 
the case — besides the spiritistic — that seems at all plausible is that which has 
been put forward as the alternative to the spiriiistic theory to account for the 

\ 
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trance-communicatjons of Mrs. Piper and similar cases, viz., secondary person- 
ality with supernormal powers. It would be di/hcult to disprove this hypothesis 
in tlie case of the Watseka Wonder, owing to the comparative meagreness of 
the record and the probable abundancc^of “suggestion ” in the environment, 
and any conclusion that we may reach would probably be determined largely 
by our convictions concerning other cases. My personal opinion is that the 
“ Watseka Wonder ” case belongs in the main manifestations to the spiritistic 
category. 
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407 A. In illustration of the occasional heightening of the sensory 
faculties in dreams, I give the following case, described by Dr. Hodgson : — 

July 30M, 1900. 

One of the most vivid experiences in my life occurred when I was eighteen 
or nineteen years old. It was a “ dream ” of music in sleep which continued to be 
audible after I woke for at least a quarter of an hour. So it appears in memory 
now. I seemed to be well aware at the time that 1 was listening to music 
from “the other world.” No special melody or harmony remained in recollec- 
tion, but the music was very complex, very widespread as it were, very rich, 
very sweet, and with an ineffable one-ness about, it. 1 awoke during the 
inhuence of it, and lay in ec.stasy still hearing it, and remember gazing mean- 
while at a star which was visible through a gap in my window-blind. It was 
just before dawn, and th‘e music seemed to die away as the first light grew. 
No plea.sure that I have ever had in hearing music before or since was at all 
comparable wUli tlie exciuisite peaceful joy whicli fiooded me as I listened to 
that music then. It prod jceTl such an effect upon me that I began to learn 
the violin, which 1 practised regularly for four years. R. Hodgson. 

409 A. I'lie two next cases are illustrative of sel^suggestion in 
d’oams. I quote the first from a paper by Dr. Faurc in the Archives de 
Aledecinc^ vol. i., 1876, p. 554. ^ 

A shop assistant, strongly built and regular in habits, awoke one morning 
in a state of fever and agitation, perspiring copiously, anxious and uneasy. 
Hi.' announced tha. all his savings were gone; he was ruined, done for. He 
said that on the previous day, while driving a van, he had got into a quarrel 
with a coachman ; and that, in tlie confusion, his van had broken in the front 
window of a mirror-maker. He would have to pay for the damage. He told 
the story with great detail ; and still saw hiinsell caugh. round the neck by his 
adversary, who had struck iiim so violently that he had lost consciousness, and 
that they had had to carry him into a wine-merchant's shop to bring him to. 
His wife a.ssurod us that when he had returned home the evening before he was 
in his usual condition; that ho had 'eon to his business, passed the f?vening at 
home, and gone to bed with no troulilo upon him. • 

For three days X continued in this state of mind, unable to calm himself 
for a moment, although he was taken to the actual place where the imaginarj' 
accident had occurred. It was some d.i vs later before he thoroughly understood 
that it liaci been a dream. And for a whole niontii he would fall dai'^' into the 
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same confusion of memory — would sit down in despair, crying and repeating 
We are ruiDed ! " Even seven years afterwards he stiJJ had occasional crises 
of this nature, when he fors^ot the truth^ and lived for several days under the 
shock of this imaginary disaster. 

W^e may compare with this the next case, where ‘‘ the touch of a vanished 
hand appeared to bring physical relief to the dreamer — the recovery 
being more rapid than ordinary conditions could explain. 

409 B. From Procecdin^s^s S.P.R., vol. viii. p. 374. The account is 
given by M. I.. Holbrook, M.D., Editor of the Herald of Healthy 13 and 
15 Laight Street, New York, and is dated July 30, 1884. 

In thfi spring of 1870,1 had an attack of acute bronchitis,which was very severe, 
and from the fact that I had had a similar attack every winter and spring for several 
years, I felt considerable alarm, and believed it would ultimately become chronic, 
a^id perhaps terminate my life. As I was then young, and had just entered on 
a career of labour which I wished to follow for a long time, I became very 
despondent at such a prospect. In this depressed condition I fell into a sleep 
which was not very profound, and the following circumstance, which is still 
fresh in my mind, appeared to take place. My sister, who had been dead more 
than twenty years, and whom I had almost forgotten, came to my bedside, and 
said, “ Do not worry about your health, we have come to cure you; there is 
much yet for you to do in the world.” Then she vanished, and my brain seemed 
to be electrified as if by a, shock from a battery, only it was not painful, but 
delicious. The shock spread downwards, and over the chest and lungs it was 
very strong. From here it extended to the extremities, where it appeared like 
a delightful glow. I awoke almost immediately and found myself well. Since 
then I have never had an attack of the disease. The form of my sister was 
indistinct, but the voice was very plain ; and 1 have never before had such an 
experience, nor since. 'M. L. Holbkook, M.D. 

Compare this again with Dr. Tissid's account of his hysterical subject, 
Albert. Every time,” said Albert, ‘Hhat I dream that I have been 
bitten or beaten, I suffer all day in the part attacked.” ^ 

415 A. The following is a case of a lost object, where waking effort 
soon after the loss fails to recall any supraliminal knowledge of the place 
of deposit. The account is ^quoted from the Journal S.P.R., vol. iv. 
p. 142 (October 1889). 

Ft'brziarv 1S89. 

On reaching Morley's Hotel, at five o’clock on Tuesday, 29th Januar}^ 1889, 

I missed a gold brooch, which I supposed I had left in a fitting-room at Swan 
& Edgar’s. I 'sent there at once, but was very disapj^ointed to hear that after 
a diligent search they couid not find the brooch. I was very vexed, and worried 
about the brooch, and that night dreamed that I should find it shut up in n 
number of the Quee 7 i newspaper that had been on the tabic, and in my dream 
I saw the very page where it would be. I had noticed one of the plates on that 
page. Directly after breakfast I went to Swan & Edgar’s and asked to see the 
papers, at the same time telling the young ladies about the dream, and where 
I had seen the brooch. The papers had been moved from that room, but were 

'' Tissie, Les p. 121. 
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found, and, to the astonishment of the young ladies, I said, ** This is the one 
that contains my brooch ; ” and there, at the very page I expected, I found it. 

I A. M. Bickford-Smith. 

We received a substantially similar account from Mrs. Bickford-Smith's 
brother-in-law, Mr. H. A. Smith, who was a witness of the trouble taken 
to find the brooch, both at the hotel, and by sending to Swan & Edgar’s, 
on the previous evening. 

Yet here, be it observed, Mrs. Bickford-Smith had not had an oppor- 
tunity of herself inspecting the sc^ie of the loss. Had she returned to 
Swan & Edgar’s before the dream, it is possible that the sight of the books 
on the table might have revived some recollection of seeing the brooch 
between the leaves of the Qticen. 

415 B. The next case was given in the Proceedings of the American 
S.P.R. (vol. i. No. 4, p. 363) on the authority of Professor Royce of 
Harvard. The narrator was Colonel A. v. S. of Texas (whose full name 
was known to Professor Royce). This case is more complicated than 
that last given, inasmuch as the missing article was apparently revealed 
to the percipient by her dead brother in a dream — and revealed in a place 
where it had been previously looked for in vain. The “orthodox” 
explanation, however, would bt> that the position of the knife was 
first perceived by the subliminal self, which only succeeded in informing 
the supraliminal self through a dramatic dream. 

In the Neu> York Herald of December nth inst. I have noticed your inter- 
view, in which you say that you request any person having some unusual 
experience, such as an exceptionally vivid dream, «S:c. &c., should address you. 
The following seems to me a very extraordinary dream, for the truth of which I 
pledge you my word of honour. 

About five years ago I lived with my four children, one boy^and three girls, 
on a farm in Massachusetts. This only son, at the age of about fourteen years, 
lost his life in an accident, about six months previous to this narration. The 
youngest of the girl.s was the pet si.ster,of his since her birth. My wife had 
died some six years previous to this story; being motherless, made these 
children unusually affectionate towards each other. One day I had occasion 
to buy for my girls each a very small lady’s knife, about tw^o and a half inches 
long. A few days afterwards the girls received comj^any from our neighbours’ 
girls, some five or six of them. My youngest one, some eight or nine years 
old, was so delighted with this, her first knife, that she carried it with her at all 
times. During the afternoon the children st*'olled to the large barn, filled w’ith 
hay, and at once set to climbing the mow to play, and jumping on the hay- 
During the excitement of the play my little girl lost her knife. 1 his terrible 
loss nearly broke her heart, and all hands set to work to find the lost treasure, 
but without success. This finally broke up the party in gloominess. In spite 
of my greatest efforts to pacify the child with all sorts of promises, she went to 
bed weeping. During the night the child dreamed that her dead dear beloved 
brother came to her, taking her by the hand, saying, “ Come, my dar- 
ling, I will show you where your little knife is,’' and, leading her to the barn, 
climbing the mow, showed her the knife, marking the place. 'I'he dream was 
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SO life-like that she awoke, joyfully telling her sister that her brother had been 
here, and showing her where she would find her knife. Both girls hastily 
dressed, and running to the barn, the ^ittle girl, assisted by her sister, got on 
top of the hay, and walked direct to the spot indicated by her brother, and 
found the knife on top of the hay. The whole party said that they all looked 
there many times the day before, and insisted that the knife was not there then. 
This, I think, is a very remarkable dream. — Yours, &c. 

‘‘ In answer to a request for further confirmation,” continues Professor 
Royce, ‘‘our correspondent writes, under date of December 29th, 
1887 : 

Yours of December 22nd inst. to hand. According to your request I will 
give the' statement of my girls. The little dreamer says : — 

“ I have a very vivid recollection of my dream up to this day. I could to- 
day walk every step that I walked in my dream with brother. I cannot 
rhcollect at what time of the niglit I had my dream. I don’t think I ever was 
awake during the night, but, on waking in the morning, I had the feeling that 
I was sure I could go and get the knife. I told my sisters. They at first 
laughed at my dream, but I insisted that brother had shown me the knife, and 
I could not have peace in my mind until 1 went to the barn to get it. Dne sister 
went with me. On reaching the hay, 1 told her to let me go ahead, and walked 
direct to the spot without hesitating a mom^^nt, and picked up my knife ! ” 

She never had any other similar e.xperience, and no other similar c.xpericnce 
happened in my family, the sister who went along with her says : — 

“ As we got up and were dressing, sister told me she knew where her knife 
was; that brother took her out to the barn during the night and showed it to 
her. 1 laughed and tried to persuade her that this was only a dream, but she 
said that .she was so sure of seeing the knife that .she would show it to me. She 
said that brother took her by the hand, and led Ifcr to the place, talking to her 
all the way, and tried to quiet her. She would not give peace until 1 went along. 
On getting on top of tlie hay she walked direct to the spot, saying, ‘ Here 
brother picked'the knife up out of the hay,’ and at once said, ‘and oh, liere it 
is,’ picking up the knife We had been looking this place all over, again and 
again, the previous evening.” 

417 A, Here is a case in which a difficult prohlcin in bookkeeping, 
which had baffled the narratqr’s waking endeavours, was solved during 
sleep. I quote it from the Zoist^ vol. viii. p. 328. It was communicated 
to Dr. Elliotson, with the dreamer’s name and address, by Dr. Davey, of 
the Colney Hatch lAinatic Asylum. 

J.tiiUiiry 14///, 1 8 50 . 

My DE.4R , — In accordance with your request, I herewith transmit 

yon particulars, as they occurred, of the peculiar dream, if such it may be 
called, which proved of so essential service to me. 

As I mentioned to you, I had been bothered since September wHh an error 
in my cash accofiut for that month, and despite many hours’ examination, it 
defied all my efforts, and I ..Imost gave it up as a hopeless case. It had been 
the sul'ject of my waking thoughts for many nights, and had occupied a large 
portion of my leisure hours. Matters remained thus unsettled until the iith 

/ 
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December. On this night I had not, to my knowledge, once thought of the 
subject, but I had not long been in bed, and asleep^ when my brain was as busy 
with the books as though I had been^t my desk. The cash-book, banker’s 
pass-books, &c., &c., appeared before me, and without any apparent trouble I 
almost immediately discovered the cause of the mistake, which had arisen out 
of a complicated cross-entry. I perfectly recollect having taken a slip of paper 
in my «lream and made such a memorandum as would enable me to correct the 
error at some leisure time ; and, having done this, that the whole of the circum- 
stances had passed from my mind. When I awoke in the morning 1 had not 
the slightest recollection of my dream, nor did it once occur to me throughout 
the day, although I had the very bodks before me on which I had apparently 
been engaged in my sleep. When I returned home in the afternoon, as 1 did 
early for the purpose of dressing, and proceeded to shave, 1 took up ajjiecc of 
paper from my dressing-table to wipe my razor, and you may imagine my 
surprise at finding thereon the very memorandum I fancied had been made 
during the previous night. The effect on me was such that I returned to o^r 
office and turned to the cash-book, when 1 found that 1 had really, 'when 
asleep^ detected the error which I could not detect in my waking hours, and 
had actually jotted it down at the time. . . . 

P.S. — I may add that, on a former occasion, nearly a similar occurrence 
took place ; with, however, this difference, that I awoke at the conclusion of 
the dream, and was perfectly awar^ when certainly awake, of having made the 
memorandum at that time. This, nowever, was not the case in the occurrence 
I have above detailed. ... C. J. E. 

Mr. E. wrote later : — 

I have no recollection whatever as to where I obtained the writing mate- 
rials, or rather pajier and pencil, with which I matle the memorandum referred 
to. It certainly must have bten written in the dark, and in my bedroom, as I 
found both paper and pencil there the following afternoon, and could not for a 
long time understand anything about it. The pencil was not one which I am 
in the habit of carrying, and my impression is that I must have Either found it 
accHlentally in the room, or gone downstairs for it. C. J. E. 

417 B. Some striking cases in w 4 iich, during sleep, complex infer- 
ences h.ave been drawn, from data presumably present to the waking mind, 
with more than waking intelligence, Avej:e recorded by ITofessor W. 
Romaine Newbold, of the Unhersity of Pennsylvania, in a paper entitled 
“Sub-conscious Reasoning,” in tlie Proccediti^^^ S.P.R., vol. xii. pp. 1 1-20, 
from which I give the following extracts : — 

'Die first case (says Professor N :wbokn was given me by Iny friend and 
colleague, William A. Lambertian, J’rofessor of (ireek in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and I transcribe bis own written statement. 

*' I went to the Lehigh University in the fall of 1869 as instructor in Latin 
and Greek. My spare time, however, partly as the '•esiilt of old leanings of 
my undergraduate day.s, partly in consequence of a somewhat intimate 
companionship that sprang up bctweei. me and tlie instructor in mathematics, 
after a few months came to be given almost entirely to mathematics. I then 
made acquaintance for tlie first time with the pleasures of descriptive geometry; 
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I may say here that this branch of mathematics has a more direct tendency 
towards quickening the power of mentally picturing bodies and lines in space 
than any other part of mathematics th^t can be called elementary. I mention 
this here because it may have some bearing upon the experience now to be 
related. 

“ Outside of this study of descriptive geometry, my mathematical work was 
entirely algebraic and analytic. I soon began to try my hand at certain 
problems. Somewhere in the spring, I think it was, of 1870, I attacked this 
problem : Given an ellipse, to find the locus of the foot of the perpendicular 
let fall from either focus upon a tangent to this ellipse at any point. I 
endeavoured to solve this analytically, starting from the well-known equations 
of the tangent to an ellipse, and of a perpendicular to a given line from a given 
point. No thought of attempting a geometrical solution ever entered my head. 
After battling with these equations for a considerable time — it was over a week 
and may have been two weeks — I came to the natural conclusion that I was 
bogged, and that all my efforts, if continued, would only sink me deeper in the 
bog ; the proper thing to do was to call a halt, dismissing the problem as far 
as possible from my thoughts, and after some time, when my mind had got 
completely free from it, to return to it afresh, when, I had no doubt, a few 
minutes would put me in possession of the solution. This I did ab.solutely and 
with success. After about a week, I woke one morning and found myself in 
possession of the desired .solution under circumstances to me strange and 
interesting, so much so that the impressioifi of them has never died away, or 
even, so far as I can say, become dim or altered in any way. First : tin* 
solution was entirely geometrical, wdiereas 1 had been labouring for it 
analytically without ever drawing or attempting to draw a single figure. 
Second : it jn'esented itself by means of a figure objectively pictured at a 
considerable distance from me 011 the opposite wall. Now, although I have 
been able, and have been so for years, to picture to myself a geometrical 
figure — even moderately complicated — and u.se it*'for .solution of a geometrical 
problem without external lines being drawn, such figures have sensationally 
for me a distinct location in myself, viz., in the eye itself ; they arc never, so 
far as J know,* externally presented. This, however, was distinctly external. 
The room that I occupied had once been a recitation room. It was a long 
room, running east and west, with two windows on the south side, one in the 
south-east corner. The north wall hid once been partially occupied by a long 
blackboard, set in the wall and surrounded by a moulding. The blackboard 
surface was simply a blackene4 — possibly slated — portion of the wall itself. 
This had been painted over, but the black showed through the white paint and 
the moulding was still there ; so that, apart from the tradition, with which I 
was familiar, the fact of a blackboard having been there was perfectly clear 
and evident. My bed was so placed between the windows on the south and 
the north wall,, that on opening my eyes in the morning the first thing I would 
be likely t# see was thv. blackboard surface. On opening my eyes on the 
morning in question, I saw projected upon this blackboard surface a complete 
figure, containing not only the lines given by the problem, but also a number 
of auxiliary lines, and just .such lines as without further though': solved the 
problem at once/’ Both foci were joined with the point of contact of the 
tangent : the perpendicular was prolonged beyond its point of intersection 
with tlie tangent till it met the line from the otlier focus through the point of 
contact with the ellipse ; a line was drawn from the centre of the ellipse to the 
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foot of the perpendicular, and, lastly, the locus, a circle on the major axis of 
the ellipse as diameter, was drawn. I sprang from bed and drew the figure on 
paper; needless to say, perhaps, that the geometrical solution being thus 
given, only a few minutes were needea to get the analytical one. 

“ VV. A. Lamberton.” 

Professor Newbold continues ; — 

I'fofessor Lamberton has showed me his note-book containing the state- 
ment of the problem and the analytical solution. He is unable to find the 
contemporary drawing above mentioned, and no contemporary account is 
forthcoming. It is possible that some of the details of the phenomenon have 
become obscured in the lapse of twenty-five years, but the essential points 
seem to me to be indubitable, — that Professor Lamberton saw that morning an 
externalised hallucinatory figure, and that, whatever its precise character, it 
suggested to him the solution which he had sought in vain by the analytical 
method. There is no clue to the time at which the reasoning processes 
necessary to attain the result were carried out, but from general considerations 
it seems to me most probable that they formed part of some forgotten dream 
and were not going on “ sub-consciously ” during waking life. Professor 
Lamberton is of Scotch-lrish descent, is a man of the most robust physical and 
mental health, and is of a temperament precisely the opposite of that in which 
traces of true “ sub-conscious processes are usually found. The function of 
the disused blackboard, as apparently providing a point de repore for the 
hallucination, is of interest and will suggest many analogies. This is Professor 
Larnberton’s only hallucinatory experience. He informs me further that his 
colour memory is bad, although his memory for line and form is excellent. He 
visualises little, and it was not until some time after the above experience that 
lie learned that it was within the power of some persons voluntarily to exter- 
nalise their visual memories. 

• 

417 C. The following account is also taken from Professor New- 
bold’s paper, just quoted. He writes : — 

For [these] cases I am indebted to another friend and colleague. Dr. Herman 
V. Hilprecht, Professor of Assyrian in the University of Pennsylvania. Both 
occurred in hi.s own experience, and I %rity the account of the first from notes 
made by me upon his narrative. 

During the winter, 1SS2-1883, he was working wdth Professor Friedrich 
Delitzsch, and was preparing to publish, as his dissertation, a text, translitera- 
tion, and translation of a stone of Nebuchadnezzar I. with notes. He accepted 
at that time the explanation given by Professor Delitzsch of the name Nebu- 
chadnezzar — “ Nab'Ci-kuddrru-usu-^^'^ ‘‘ Nebo protect my mason's pad, or mortar 
board,” /./■ ., my work as a builder.’’ One night, after working late, he went to 
bcil about two o’clock in the n’orning. After a somewhat res^ess sleep, he 
awoke with his mind full of the ifiought that tlie name should be translated 
“ Nebo jijrotect my boundary.” He had a dim consciousness of having been 
working at liis .able in a dream, but could never recall the details of the j^rocess 
by which he arriv^ed at this conclusion. Reflecting upon h when awake, how- 
ever, he at once saw that kudi^rrn^ “ boundary,” could be derived from the verb 
kadarii^ to enclose. Shortly afterwards he puVUshed this translation in his dis- 
sertation, and it has since been universally adopted. 
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I quote this experience, in itself of a familiar type, on account of its interest 
when viewed in connection with the more curious di'eam next to be related. 
I was told of the latter shortly after it haopened, and here translate an account 
written in German by Professor Hilprecnt, August 8th, 1893, before the more 
complete confirmation was received. 

“One Saturday evening, about the middle of March 1S93, I had been 
wearying mvself, as I had done so often in the weeks preceding, in the vain 
attempt to decipher two small fragments of agate which were supposed to 
belong to the finger-rings of some JJab3donian. The labour W'as mucli in- 
creased by the fact that the fragments presented remnants onl^^ of characters 
and lines, that dozens of similar small fragments had been found in the ruins of 
the temple of Bel at Nippur with which nothing could be done, that in this 
case furtliennore I had never had the originals before me, but only a hasty 
sketch made by one of the members of the expedition sent by the University of 
Pennsylvania to Babylonia. I could not say more than that the fragments, 
taking into consideration the place in which they were found and the peculiar 
characteristics of the cuneiform characters preserved upon them, sprang from 
the Cassite period of Bal)ylonian history {circa 1 700-1 140 b.c.) ; moreover, as the 
first character of the third line of the first fragment seemed to be KU, I 
ascribed this fragment, with an interrogation point, to King Kurigalzu, while I 
placed the other fragment, as unclassifiable, with other Cassite fragments upon 
a page of my book where I published the unclassifiable fragments. The proofs 
already lay before me, but I was far from satisfied. The whole problem passed 
yet again through my mind that March evening before I placed iny mark of 
approval under the last correction in the book. Even then I had come to 
no conclusion. About midnight, weary and exhausted, I went to bed and was 
soon in deep sleep. Then I dreamed the following remarkable dream. A tidl, 
thin priest of the old pre-Christian Nippur, about forty years of age and clad in 
a simple abba, Ivd me to the ireasurc-chainber of the tem])le, on its south-east 
side. He went with me into a .small, low-ceiled ’room, without windows, in 
which there was a large wooden chest, while scraps of .igate and lapis-lazuli lay 
scattered on the floor. Here he addressed me as follows : ‘ The two fragments 
which you have 'published scjiaratcly ui)on pagrs 22 and 26, belong together, 
are not finger-ring.s. and their history is as follows. King Kurigalzu {circa 1300 
B.C.) once sent to the temple of Bcl, among other articles of agate and lapis- 
lazuli, an inscribed votive cylinder (if a^tfate. Then we priests suddenly received 
the command to make for the statue of the god Ninib a pair of earrings of 
agate. We were in great di.smay^ since there was no agate as raw material at 
hand. In order to execute the command tliere was nothing for us to do but 
cut the votive cylinder into three parts, thus making three rings, each of which 
contained a portion of the original inscription. The first two rings served as 
earrings for the .statue of llie god ; the two fragments whicii havti given you so 
much trouble arp portions of them. If you will {nit the two together you will 
have confirmiftion of my words. Bui the third ring you have not vet found in 
the course of your excavations, and you never will find it.’ With this, tlie prii'st 
disappeared. I awoke at once and immediately told my wife the dream that I 
might not forget it. Ne xt morning — .Sunday~-I examined the fragments once 
more in the light 6f these disclosures, and to my astonisliment found all the 
details of the dream precise. !y verified in so far as the means of verification were 
in my hands. The original i 'scriiition on the votive cylinder read; ‘To the 
god Ninib, son of Bel, his lord, hao Kurigalzu, pontifex of Bel, presented this.’ 
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“ The problem was thus at last solved. I stated in the preface that I had 
unfortunately discovered too late that the two fragments belonged together, 
made the corresponding changes in th^ Table of Contents, pp. 50 and 52, and, 
it being not possible to transpose the fragments, as the plates were already 
made, I put in each plate a brief reference to the other. (Cf. Hilprecht, ‘ The 
Babylonian ICxpedition of the University of Pennsylvania,’ Scries A, Cuneiform 
Texts, Vol. I., Pj^rt i, * Old Babylonian Inscriptions, chiefly from Nippur.’) 

“ H. V. Hilprecht.” 

Upon the priest’s statement that the fragments were those of a votive 
cylinder, Professor Hilprecht makes Ihe following comment: — 

“ There are not many of these votive cylinders. I had seen, all told, up to 
that evening, not more than two. They very much resemble the so-called seal 
cylinders, but usually have no pictorial representations upon them^ and the 
inscription is not reversed, not being intended for use in sealing, but is wTitten 
as it is read.” 

The following transliteration of the inscription, in the Sumerian language, 
will serve to give those of us who are unlearned in cuneiform languages an idea 
of the material which suggested the dream. 'Fhe straight vertical lines repre- 
sent the cuts by which the stone-cutter divided the original cylinder into three 
sections. The bracketed words are entirely lost, and have been supplied 
by analogy from the many similar inscriptions. 


Line I. 

Dingir N 

inib du 

(mu) 

To the god Ninib, child 


dingir 

Pm- 

(lil) 

of the god Bel 

3- 

luga 

1 - a - ni 

(ir) 

his lord 

4- 

Ku-r 

(i- galzu) 


Kurigalzu 

5- 

pa- 

(tesi dingir Enlil) 

pontifex of the god Bel 

6. 

(in- na- | 

ba) 


has presented it. 


I translate also the f llowing statement which Mrs. Hilprecht kindly made 
at iny request. 

“ I was awakened from sleep by a sigh, immediately thereafter heard a 
spring from tiic bed, and at the same moment saw Professor Hilprecht hurrying 
into his study. Thence came the cry, ‘It is so, it is so.’ Grasping the situa- 
tion, I followed him and satisfied myself In tlje midnight hour as to the outcome 
of his most interesting dream. ^ “J. C. Hilprecht.” 

At the time Professor Hilprecht told me this curious drea.m, which was a 
few weeks after its occurrence, there remained a serious difiiculty which he was 
not able to explain. According to the memoranda in our possession, the frag- 
ments were of different colours, .ind therefore could have scarcely belonged to 
the .same object. The original fragments were in Constantinople, and it was 
with no little interest that I awaited Profe.^.sor Hilprc<.ht’s return irom the trip 

1 An apparent discrepaiicy between Professor llilprecht’s account and that of 
Mrs. Hilj)iLcht calls for explanalmn. Professor Hilprecht states that he verihed his 
dream on Sunday morjiing aL the Tnivet.sitv; Mrs. Hilprecht, that he verified it 
immediately upon awaking, in his library. Ih>th statements are correct. He had a 
working copy in his library which he examined at once, but hurried tn the University 
next morning to \c:ify it by comparison witli the authorised ccipy made from the 
originals. — W. R. N. 
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which he made thither in the summer of iSpj- I translate again his own 
account of what he tiien ascertained. 


c November loth, 1895, 

“ In August 1893, I was sent by the Committee on the Babylonian Expedi- 
tion to Constantinople, to catalogue and study the objects got from Nippur and 
preserved there in the Imperial Museum. It was to me a matter of the greatest 
interest to see for myself the objects which, according to my'dream, belonged 
together, in order to satisfy myself that they had both originally been parts of 
the same votive cylinder. Halil Bey, the director of the museum, to whom I 
told my dream, and of whom I asked permission to see the objects, was so 
interested in the matter, that heat once opened all the cases of the Babylonian 
section, and requested me to search. Father Scheil, an Assyriologist from Paris, 
who had 'examined and arranged the articles excavated by us before me, had 
not recognised the fact that these fragments belonged together, and conse- 
quently I found one fragment in one case, and the other in a case far away 
from it. As soon as I found the fragments and put them together, the truth of 
the dream was demonstrated ad oculos — they had, in fact, once belonged to one 
and the same votive cylinder. As it had been originally of finely veined agate, 
the stone-cutter’s saw had accidentally divided the object in such a way that the 
whitish vein of the stone appeared only upon the one fragment and the larger 
grey surface upon the other. Thus I was able to explain Dr. Peters’s discordant 
description of the two fragments.” 

Professor Hilprecht is unable to say what language the old priest used in 
addressing him. He is quite certain that it was not Assyrian, and thinks it was 
either English or German. 

There are two especial po’iits of interest in this case, the character of the 
information conveyed, and the dramatic form in which it was put. The 
apparently novel points of information given were : — 

1. That the fragments belonged together. ' 

2. That they were fragments of a votive cylinder. 

3. That the cylinder was presented by King Kurigalzu. 

4. That it wSs dedicated to Ninib. 

5. That it had been made into a pair of earrings. 

6. That the “ treasure chamber ” was located upon the south-east side of 

the temple. . * 

A careful analysis reveals the fact that not one of these items was beyond 
the reach of the processes of associative reasoning which Professor Hilprecht 
daily employs. Among the possible associative consequents of the writing 
upon the one fragment, some of the associative consequents of the writing on 
the other were sub-consciously involved; the attraction of these identical 
elements brings the separate pieces into mental juxtaposition, precisely as the 
pieces of a “dissected map” find one another in thought. In waking life the 
dissimilarity*of colour inhibited any tendency on tlie part of the as.sociative 
processes to bring them together, but in sleep this difference of colour seems to 
have been forgotten — there being no mention made of it — and the assimilation 
took place. The second point is more curious, but is not inexplicable. For as 
soon as the fragmt^nts were brought into juxtaposition mentally, enough of the 
inscription became legible to suggest the original character of the object. This 
is true also of die third and ic^urth points. The source of the fifth is not so clear. 
Upon examining the originals. Professor Hilprecht felt convinced from the size 
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of the hole still to be seen through the fragments that they could not have 
been used as finger-rings, and that they had been used as earrings, but the 
written description which he had befrye him at the time of his dream did not 
bring these points to view. Still, such earrings are by no means uncommon 
objects. Such a supposition might well have occurred to Professor Hilprecht 
in his waking state, and, in view of the lack of positive confirmation, it would be 
rash to ascribe it to any supernormal power. The last point is most interesting. 
When he told me this story, Professor Hilprecht remembered that he had heard 
from Dr. John P. Peters, before he had the dream, of the discovery of a room 
in which were remnants of a wooden box, while the floor was strewn with 
fragments of agate and lapis-lazuli. * The walls, of course, and ceiling have long 
since perished. The location, however, of the room he did not know, and 
suggested I should write to Dr. Peters and find out whether it wr^ correctly 
given in his dream, and whether Dr. Peters had told him of it. Dr. Peters 
replied that the location given was correct, but, he adds, he told Professor 
Hilprecht all these facts as long ago as 1891, and thinks he provided him with 
a drawing of the room’s relation to the temple. Of this Professor Hilprecht 
has no recollection. He thinks it probable that Dr. Peters told him orally of 
the location of the room, but feels sure that if any such plan was given him it 
would now be found among his papers. This is a point of no importance, 
however. We certainly cannot regard the location as ascertained by super- 
normal means. 

• 

421 A. In the case next to be quoted, in^which a young man sees in 
a dream the place where his friend’s watch has fallen in a field, it might be 
suggested that the loser’s subliminal self had seen the watch fall, and after- 
wards communicated that knowledge telepathically to his sleeping friend. 
The analogy of other cases, however, would seem rather to point to an 
excursion or extension of tthe dreamer’s perception, so as to include the 
field w^here the watch was found. The account was originally sent to 
Professor W. James, and I quote it from the Proceedings S.P.R., vol. xi. 
P- 397- 

Prof. James, — Dear Sir, — I am informed that you are at the head of the 
Boston Branch of the English Society of Psychical Research, and beg to call 
your attention to a singular incident which took place near here some time ago, 
and which has never been chronicled. It i.% in brief, as follows : — 

A young man of this place, J. L. Squires by name, was at work on the farm 
of T. L. Johnson, with another young man, W'esley Davis, who was one day far 
from the buildings mending fence around a large pasture. Squires was not 
with him, nor had he ever been far into the pasture. At some time during the 
day Davis lost his watch and chain from the vest pocket, and although he 
searched diligently, could not find it, as he had no idea as to* the probable 
locality of the watch. Altliough only a silver watch, Davis worked for a living 
and could hardly afford its lo.ss. 

In his sympathy for his friend, Squires could not keep his mind off the 
watch, and after two or three days’ thinking of it went to bed one night still 
thinking of it. During the night be had a dream, or vision, as we may call it, 
and saw the watch lying on the ground with the chain coiled in a peculiar posi- 
tion ; rocks, trees, and all the surroundings were perfectly plain to him. Telling 
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bis story at the breakfast table, he was, of course, wcii laughed at, but being so 
convinced that he could go straight to the watch, he saddled a horse and found 
it exactly as he expected to. , 

All the parties concerned arc wholly honest and reliable. I will have a 
detailed statement sworn to if you would like it. 

John E. Gale, Guilford, Vermont. 

Mr. Squires writes : — 

In the month of March 1887, I, Jesse L. Squires, of Guilford, in the 
county of Windham, and State of Vermont, being then in the twenty-third 
year of my age, began working for T. E. Johnson, a farmer living in the 
town aforesaid. 

In the^nonth of September following — the exact day of the month I do not 
remember — I was about one mile from the farm buildings with a young man 
named Wesley Davis, with whom I had for several years been acquainted, and 
who had been working with me at said Johnson’s for several months, looking 
after some cattle that had strayed from a pasture. The cattle, eighteen or 
twenty head, were found in a large mow lot, and seeing us, started to run away 
in a direction opposite to that in which we wished to drive them. In order to 
head off the cattle and turn them back, Davis ran one way and I the other, 
and while running Davis lost his watch and chain from his vest pocket, but did 
not discover his loss until eight or nine o’clock that night, when it was, of course, 
too late to search for it. Relieving that ha must have lost the watch while 
engaged in getting the cattle. l)ack into the pasture, Davis and mwself returned 
to the place the next morning and looked for the watch all the forenoon. Not 
having any idea of the probable locality in which the watcli was lost, and not 
being at all c<’rtain that it was lo.st while after the cattle, we did not succeed in 
finding it, although we searclied for it until twelve o’clock. The watch was one 
that Davis had had for some time, and he was much attached to it, and felt very 
badly about his loss. He w’orked hard for his living, and could not afford to 
lose the watch, for which he had paid twenty-five dollars. I felt sorry for him, 
and thought about the watch continually all the afternoon after we returned from 
looking for it, and was still thinking of it when 1 w'ent to sleep that night. 

During my sleep, at what hour I could not tell, I saw the watch as it lay 
upon the ground in the mow lot, over a mile away. It was in the tall grass, at 
least ten inches high. The face of the watch was turned up, and the small steel 
chain which was attached to it, lay in a curve like a lialf circle. About tliree 
feet from the watch was a large spot where the grass had been crushed and 
matted by a creature hing down: about ten rods to the north was a l)rusli 
fence; about ten or twelve feel to the eastward of the watch was a granite cobble 
stone one or two feet in diameter, which lay about half out of the ground. 
When 1 awoke the next morning, which was Sunday, 1 felt as certain tliat I 
could go .straiglyt to the watcii as if I had really seen it, and told Davis so, and 
tried to have nim go out i nd get it. He liad no faith in my “ vision,” “dream," 
or whatever it may be called, and would not go. In s]nle of the jests and 
laughter of the entire fc.mily, I saddled a horse and went directly to the watcii, 
which I found with all iu surroundings exactl}^ as I had seen it. 1 was not 
nearer than forty rods to Davis when the watch was lost, as I a.scertaincd after 
it was found. 

The watch had run down and slopped, the hands pointing to 9.40 o'clock, 
which I also noted in my dream. J. L. Sqoires. 
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Mr. Gale adds : — 

Guilford, Vermont, March ^ ih , 1892. 

I hereby certify that I have knoyjn the above J. L. Squires for over twenty 
years, and that I know him to be strictly temperate, honest, and truthful. He 
has always been in the best of health. He tells me that he has recently had 
an experience similar to the above, which I will send you if you wish. . . . 

John E. Gale, Justice of the Peace. 


421 B. The next case also points to an extension of the dreamer’s 
perception. It is taken from the Journal S.P.R., vol. iv. p. 210. Mr. 
Podmore, who obtained the account, wrote : — 

Mr. Watts, who told me the incident immediately before writing it down 
at my request, is quite unable to find any explanation of the matter. He is 
quite clear that he had no opportunity to tell any one beforehand, that the 
image of the broken statue had actually come into his mind at the moment 
when he was brushing his hair, and the violent shock which he seems to have 
felt when he saw his dream realised is strong evidence that he is not mistaken 
on this point. 

From Mr. J. Hunter Watts, of 39 Seething Lane, E.C. 

, /w/y 16M, 1S89. 

I will endeavour to commit to paper the little episode which I related to 
you verbally. About .six yeans ago I w'as with my brother George in Paris, 
where he bought for .some eight or ten francs a plaster-of-Paris “ Venus de 
Milo'* — a ghastly copy of the original. I protested against the purchase as I 
had to share the bother of bringing the thing home, and as it was some four or 
live feet high our fellow-travellers imagined wc had with us a corpse rolled up 
ir. paper. Arrived home I V'ould not consent to the house being disfigured 
with the thing, so as a compromise my brother planted it on the summit of a 
fern rockery in tiie corner of the garden, where it stood for many months, and 
1 had forgotten its existence save when it was directly in sight*. Out of sight it 
was out of mind. One autumn morning, just after I had risen from bed, I was 
combing my ambrosial locks before the looking-glass, and I caught myself 
rellccting that after all it was a pity flie thing had blown down and broken, 
for it did not look so bad at a distance surrounded l^y the ferns. Strange 
loo,-’ I thought to myself, “that the heac^ should be so neatly decapitated, 
though the fall made no other fracture.” Tlien I pulled myself up mentally, 
for all at once it came to my mind that I had been dreaming, and I smiled to 
myself that such a trumpery thing sliouhl be the subject of my dreams. 
Tim whole matter would have been forgotten, would have gone to the limbo 
of things iinremembered, but on going downstairs to breakfast and finding 
the table not yet furnished, I wort for a stroll into the garden.* It was wet 
under foot and a strong wim; was blowing. When ! came to the fernery I 
gave a start and for a u’.oment ; stoou totit tbahi^ for there was tlie poor 
“ Venus de Milo,” the body unbroken, lying across the ferns, and the head, 
neatly decapitated, in the middle of the walk, exactly as ? had seen it in my 
dream. For the moment I was convinced that I had been walking in my sleep 
and had visited the garden, but that I found could not be the case, as it had 
rained all night and my garments would have been wet through, and my feet, 
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if unshod, muddy, or their coverings if they bad any, defiled, which was not the 
case. Neither am I given to walking in my sleep. I have never done so. 

I walked back to the house feeling, to use a vulgar phrase, “ knocked all silly. 
Can it be, I asked myself and I have asfted myself the same question a score 
of times since, that while my body material slumbered in bed some immaterial 
part of my being wandered in the garden. If so, that immaterial part of me 
had a remarkable disregard for wind and rain. 

The episode is a trifling one, but it has often given me pause and it 
remains to me inexplicable. As you know I am a Bank Holiday sort of young 
man, not given to day-dreams. J. Hunter Watts. 

In answer to the inquiry whether the statue could have been seen from 
his bedropm window, or from any other window in the house, Mr. Hunter 
Watts says : ‘‘ No, impossible ; only by stretching the head out of 

window another side of house — from rooms occupied by ladies.” 

* A lady to whom Mr. Watts related the dream corroborates as 
follows : — 

45 Hungerford Road, Camden Road, N. 

August gtk. 

All I can at all remember about the Venus is that Mr. Watts told us one 
morning that a strange thing had happened, he having dreamt that the statue 
had been decapitated, and on going into th& garden he found it was so, and 
that the head of the Venus had been cut clean off, and had rolled on to the 
path from the figure, which had been placed in the rockery among the ferns. 
He was very much astonished, as the dream was vivid, and he saw the head- 
less statue as he had seen It in his dream. We could never explain how it 
happened, the head being as it were cut off. M. Adams. 

421 C. Again this quasi-instinctive knowledge, realised on awaking 
from sleep, of the mutilation of a secluded statue may be compared 
with cases where a seer becomes aware of the position of a dead body, 
— sometimes of no special interest to himself. 

From pj'oceedings S.P.R., vol. xi.,p. 375. 

The following case was borrowed originally from the ReligichP kilos ophical 
Journal, which described it as foll^w's : — 

A prominent Chicago journalist states [in the Chicago Times'] that his wife 
asked him one morning while still engaged in dressing, and before either of 
them had left their sleeping-room, if he knew any one named Edsale or Esdale. 

A negative reply was given, and then a ‘ Why do you ask ? ’ She replied : 

‘ During the ^ight I dreamed that I was on the lake shore, and found a coffin 
there with the name of Edsale or Esdale on it, and I am confident that some 
one of that name has recently been drowned there.’ On opening the morning 
paper, the first item that attracted his attention was the report of the mysterious 
disappearance from^ his home in Hyde Park of a young man named Esdale. A 
few days afterwards the bod3' of a young man was found on the lake shore.” 

In answer to Dr. Hodgson’s inquiries, the late Colonel Bundy, who 
was th^n edi^^or of the Religio- Philosophical Journal, wrote : — 
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I have known the gentleman and his wife mentioned in case No. 10, by 
reputation, for some fifteen years, and personally for six years. I obtained 
from each of them a report of the case when first published, October 14th, 
1885, and each said that the statemeiA was true as published in the Chicago 
Times of that date. I saw both of them September 23rd [1888], just prior to 
publishing the report, and read it to them; each declared it to be a true report 
of the occurrence. After receipt of Mr. Hodgson’s letter I called to see what 
furti.er information they could furnish in regard to the other points mentioned 
therein. After reading the letter, the gentleman, who is Mr, Franc B. Wilkie, 
the well-known editorial writer, and “ Poliuto” of the Chicago Times^ at once 
volunteered the following statement* — 

Chicago, October 2.6th, 1888. 

In October, 1885, I was one of the editorial writers on the Chicago Times^ 
and wrote the item referred to. 1 am the individual mentioned therein. ■ The 
date of the occurrence was about a week prior to the date of the report in the 
Times. I did not make any written memorandum on the day it occurred ;«as 
the coincidence was so strong and distinctly marked, it made such an indelible 
impression on my mind, 1 did not forget any of the details during the time 
prior to writing the item. The name was one unknown to me previous to 
seeing it in the Chicago Daily A^ews the morning referred to. I had not seen 
any reference to the disappearance before that morning. My wife said at the 
time, and still says, that she had never seen the name, or heard in any way of 
the disapi)carance. I was, of cohrse, on the look-out for any report of the 
return of the young man, or of the finding of his body, and saw the account of 
the finding of the body in the Chicago papers a few days after the appearance 
of the first item in regard to his disappearance ; and then wrote the item for the 
Time: of October 14th. I had at the time carefully examined the case in all its 
bearings, and although I may not agree with the various explanations or 
theories that might be offered in regard to it, I gave it as a curious coincidence 
and one that 1 knew to Lo true. Franc B. Wilkie. 

To which Mrs. Wilkie adds the following : — 

Having read the foregoing statement, I wish to certify to its truth. The 
dream was the cause of considerable comment for the few days following, as 
to tlic various features of the case, and-whcjthcr the dream would be verified. 
My previous presentiments had been wdth reference to intimate friends, w’hich 
made this one appear the more marked, and caused Mr. Wilkie to examine 
the matter more carefully in all its details. 

The residence of the young man was eight miles from our home. I am not 
aware that we have ever known any of tlie young man’s friends, or anyone who 
knew him; and am certain that had the fat.t of his disappearance been men- 
tioned in my hearing prior to the morning after the dream, I should have re- 
membered the name, for 1 distinctly remcmbeicd that it seemed peculiar to me 
when I saw it in apjiarently large silver letters on the coffin. 

Mrs. Franc B. Wilkie. 


In the Chicago Daily A^civs of the morning of Wednesday, October 
7th, 1S85, appeared the following: — 

W. E. Esdaile, in the employ of Robc^'t Warren & Co., commission 
merchants in the Royal Insurance Building, and residing at 4523 Woodlawn 
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Avenue, Kenwood, has been missing’ since last Friday morning. Mr. Esdaile 
is a Canadian, unmarried, and twenty-seven years of age. His family resides 
at Montreal. He has been resting from business during.' he last week, and has 
spent much of his time strolling along tlfe lake shore. As his accounts are all 
right, and there is no assignable reason for his disappearance, his friends fear 
that he has committed suicide. Overwork, it is thought, and an injury to his 
skull, received some years ago, may possibly have brought on insanity. The 
police are searching for him. 


The following further evidence was obtained ; — 


The records in the coroner’s office for Cook County, III., show that inquest 
No. 941 was held on October loth, 1885, on the body of Wm. E. Esdaile, 
drowned ’October 2nd, in Lake Michigan, whether by accident or otherwise the 
jury were unable to determine. 

Mr. Robert Warren, of the above-named firm of Robert Warren & Co., says 
that he landed in New York on his return from a trip to England on Monday, 
October 5th, 1885, and reached Chicago, Wednesday, p.m., October 7th ; that 
he did not hear of the disappearance of Mr. Esdaile until he reached home, and 
knows of no public announcement of the disappearance prior to that in the 
News of October 7th ; that, had there been any, he would very likely hav'c 
heard of it between New York and Chicago, as he was on the look-out for news 
from Chicago. , 

Mr. Ward, who had charge of Mr. Warren’s business during his absence, 
says that he was informed of Mr. E.sdaile’s disappearance on Friday evening, 
October 2nd. On Saturday, A.M., he examined the papers, «S:c., found in the 
young man’s room ; found no evidence of .suicidal intent, but indications that lie 
was not in his right mind, and concluding that he might have wandered off, a 
detective was employed to search for him. The matter was kept very quiet, .so 
as to prevent publication of sensational reports rtiat would alarm his friends, 
and also render it unpleasant for the young man should he be found. Mr. 
Ward is not aware that any announcement of the matter was made in any 
papers before tlVe item in tlic N'ews of (Jctolier 7th. They were following on 
the track of a young man, whose description corresponded somewhat with that 
of Mr. Esdaile, who had been seen at the waterworks of Hyde Park (and Ken- 
wood), and then had travxdled around \he end of Lake Michigan into Indiana, 
and were expecting to find him very .soon, when on Saturday morning, October 
loth, notice was received that the,body of Esdaile liad been found on the lake 
shore near his home. 

In referring to the matter, the Chicago Tribune of Saturday, October loth, 
1885, says: “It will be seen that the detectivcf; arc on a warm trail and will 
probably overtake the young man, who is believed to be insanely wandering 
about without aim or purpose.” [There was thus no general belief tliat he had 
been drownSd,'\ 

A Chicago reporter, who resides at Kenwood, and was ac(piainted with 
Esdaile, says that he first heard of the disappearance through the school 
children, who said that tiie teaciier had told them that Mr. Esdado was missing, 
and requested theih to tell their parents, and ask if anyone had seen him. The 
reporter, knowing Mr. Ward, called on him to obtain the particulars for publi- 
cation, but Mr. Ward objected, saying that Mr. Warren had been away for 
some time; that Mr- Esdaile had been practically in charge of the affairs of the 
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firm; that Mr. Warren had just landed in New York, and a public announce- 
ment of the matter in the papers would cause him unnecessary alarm. The 
reporter says that the item in the papers, Wednesday, October 7th, was the 
first public announcement of the matter. 

421 D. In the following case, the dream conveys information con- 
cerning past business transactions, entirely unknown to the dreamer, 
and which, had the dream been true, might have seriously affected his 
interests. But the facts are so presented as to be wholly misleading ; and in 
a way in which no other assignable intelligence (unless it were a forgetful 
dream of the deceased debtor’s ot of the satisfied creditor's) would have 
been likely to have presented them. The dream, however, may have con- 
ceivably originated in the dreamer’s subliminal perception of t^e amount 
ill the ledger. 

From Proceedings S.P.R., vol. xi. p. 403. The account was originally 
addressed to Professor James. • 

Law' Offices of H. & P., 

New Orleans, 8M, 1894. 

My dear Sir, — I n May 1889 I had purchased the residence property 
where I now live, and of course had looked into the title, as to conveyances 
and liens. This work was concluded, when one night 1 dreamed this dream. 

I was walking through the busfness part of the city, and met our sheriff, who 
said, I am going to sell that house and lot, cornerof 2nd and Chestnut Streets, 

for the claim of R. M z/. J. C , for 446.50 dols.’’ I was annoyed, of 

course, thinking that there might have been some mistake in the search for 
judgment liens — and then I woke up. 

J. C had been a former owner. On my way dow'n to my office next 

morning I stopped to see hjs son, W. C , — his succ(‘Ssor in business, — and 

as a kind of joke, told nim my dream. As I told him his face lengthened 
visibly, and without saying anything, he went to his ledger, and after looking at 
it said, You made a slight mistake in figures — it was 444.50 ^ols.’’ — and then, 
with a sort of aw'e, continued, But with the interest, figured here in pencil, it 

was just 446.50 dols.” I should add that J. C had been embarrassed before 

his death, but had settled up his debt^, so I had no trouble. Now, had the 
claim been sued on, the sheriff and lien parf of my dream had no truth, but the 
debt and amount were precise. I knew R. M very well, but never asso- 
ciated him in any way with J. C , nor hitd the slightest reason, that I can 

recall, to suspect tliat C had ever had any dealings with M , C 

being “in cotton” and M “ in sugar.” \V. W. Howe. 

In answer to Professor James’ inquiries, the following letter was 
received : — • ^ 

No. 54 Union Street, New Orleans, 
March 1S94. 

Professoi; Willia.m James, — Dear Sir, — Y our favour of the lotli inst. is 
at hand, and in reply: The occurrence referred to was oertainly quite start- 
ling, and it was about as follows: -- 

The heirs of my father, deceased, had sold a property here to Judge W. W. 

H , and some time after the sale had been passed and completed and pur- 

VOT.. 1 . 2 15 
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chase price paid, Judge H called at our office one morning and said that 

he had had a dream (probably the night before) which had annoyed him a little, 
although he was not disposed to attach any importance to it, but simply to 
satisfy a not-understood desire to do so, the had come around to mention it to 
me, and it was this : — 

That his dream was that, notwithstanding his careful research of the title 
of the property and that all encumbrances found had been removed; there had 

been presented to him for payment a judgment obtained by Mr. R. M for an 

amount which he specified in dollars and cents. I remarked to him that it was very 
remarkable indeed that that amount would vary very little from what a liability 

would have been to Mr. M had it not Jieen paid, and had drawn interest to 

that date. 1 referred to data and computed the interest, and wa.s, as said before, 
quite startled to find that there was no difference between the figures men- 
tioned byf'him and what I found the liability to Mr. M would have been, 

had it not been paid off. I regret very much that I did not make memorandum 
of this amount, and the date, so that it might have been given you explicitly 
and definitely, but did not, and without knowing the date, I cannot give even 
approximately the amount mentioned. 

I told the Judge, however, that there was an inaccuracy in the dream, and 

that was that Mr. M ’s claim had never gone to judgment, nor had there 

been any legal contention or contest about it, but that it was a liability that had 
been settled in the regular course of business at the proper time. 

Wm. H. Chaffe. 


421 E. The next case is again explicable on the supposition 
that the subliminal self of the dreamer perceived the positions of the 
vessels and gave the warning. Mr. Brighten is known to Mr. Podmore, — 
who concurs in what appears to be the estimate generally formed of that 
gentleman, namely, that he is a shrewd, unimaginative, practical man. 
The account is taken from Proceedings S.P.R., vol. viii. p. 400 . Mr. 
Brighten writes : — 

Argyle House, Southend-on-Sea, 
December 6 t/iy 1884. 

I owned a 35-ton schooner, and is August 1876, in very calm weather, I 
dropped anchor in the Thames at*the North shore, opposite Gravesend, as it 
was impossible to get to the other side, there being no wind. 

The current being exceedingly*swift at that part we let out plenty of chain 
cable before going to bed. I had captain and crew of three men on board, 
besides visitors. Towards morning I found myself awake in my (owner’s) cabin 
with the words ringing in my ear^, “ Wake, awake, you’ll be run down.” 
I waited a few moments, then dropped off to sleep, but was again awakened by 
the same wotds ringing in mv ears. Upon this I leisurely put on some clothes 
and went on deck and found the tide rushing past very swiftly, and that we 
were enveloped in a dense fog, and all was calm and quiet in the early morning, 
and there was already some daylight. I paced the deck once or twice, then 
went below, nndre«sed, got into my berth, and fell asleep, only to be again 
awakened by the same words. I then somewhat more hastily dressed, went on 
deck, and climbed some way up the rigging to get above the fog, and was soon 
in a bright, clear atmosphere, with the fog like a sea at my feet, when looking 
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round I saw a large vessel bearing down directly upon us. I fell, rather than 
scrambled, out of the rigging, rushed to the forecastle, shouted to the captain, 
who rushed on deck, explained all in a word or two; he ran to the tiller, unlashed 
it, put it hard aport : the swift current* acting upon the rudder caused the boat 
to slew across and upward in the current, when on came the large vessel pass- 
ing our side, and it would have cleared us, but her anchor which she was 
carryinjr (having lifted it in consequence of having heaved anchor at low tide with 
very Viv.l i cable) caught in our chain, when she swung round and came along- 
side, fortunately, however, doing us very little damage. I at once jumped on 
her deck and woke up some men who appeared on deck in various stages of 
intoxication, who stupidly wanted torf'emain as they were, but by dint of coaxing 
and threatening in turn I induced them to take some turns at their capstan, 
which had the effect of freeing their anchor from my chain, and she soon left 
us and dropped her anchor a little lower down. I at once narrated •the above 
facts to the captain, and next day informed my visitors of the voice to which we 
all owed our preservation. 1 cannot think that it was really a human voice, as 
in consequence of the fog no one could have seen the relative position of llie 
vessels, and no other vessels were near us within half a mile or more. My 
visitors at once desired me to return to Greenhithe, and discontinued their trip. 

Wm. E. Brighten. 

I was one of the visitors on the occasion above referred to, and Mr. Brighten 
related the occurrence to us on the following day. Robert Parker. 

• 

421 F. The next case is analogous to th« preceding one, and may 
also be explained by supposing that the subliminal self of the dreamer 
had some perception of the schooner and the shipwrecked crew. It is 
quoted from Proceedings S.P.R., vol. xi. p. 5 70 . It is not quite clear how 
much of Captain Scott’s narrative was taken from contemporary notes, 
and probably no further e\ 1 dence could be obtained as to this now. 


Document I . — From Bi.shop Hale. 

March gth, 1892. 

The colony of Western Australia (called at the time the Swan River 
Settlement) was founded in 1829. Captain Scott must have gone there very 
shortly after that period. 

In the year 1848, 1 being then Archdeacon of Adelaide, went to Western 
Australia in attendance upon the Bishop of Adelaide. Captain Scott showed 
great readiness to assist the Bishop, and both he and I received from him 
many acts of kindness. 

He, one day, told me about his dreams and the circumstances connected 
therewith. He told it all with such animation and such varying expressions 
of face that he gave one the idc.a that the things he spoke of twere passing 
vividly before his mind’s eye as he described them. 

I was, of course, greatly struck by the narrative, and said 1 should like 
very much indeed to have it in writing. He .said at once that I .should have 
it; he would have the copy of his log, which he had by Mm, transcribed for 
me. I received the MS. a few days afterwards. 

His last illness was a long and wearisome one, and the old man was 
pleased when any friend would look in and sit with him for a time. I was 
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then Bishop of the Diocese, and I was aware that the clergyman of his parish 
(Fremantle), Mr. Bostock, was in the habit of sometimes taking his seat by 
the old man^s bedside, in addition to the performance of the usual devotional 
services. < 

I never had upon my own mind the slightest doubt about the truth of the 
narrative, but T was quite aware that some persons to whom I might chance 
to show it might feel doubtful about it, and it occurred to me that Mr. 
Bostock’s friendly visits to the old man afforded an excellent opportunity for 
getting some declaration such as that which he did obtain. 

Mathew B. Hale (Bishop). 


Document II . — Captain ScotCs Account. 

r. 

June lotkf 1825. 

On the night of the 7th of June I dreamed that I saw a schooner, and 
apparently water-logged, with several men in her and a black man among 
them. On the 8th 1 dreamed the same and got up and started the mate up 
aloft. I stayed on deck until daylight. On the 9th the same dream occurred. 
Got up and altered the .ship’s course, having passed between Guadeloupe and 
Antigua, the day previous, and at 8 p.m. heavy squalls with heavy thunder 
and lightning ; shortened sail. Daylight made all sail, line pleasant weather. 
On the loth, at 8 o’clock, altered the ship’^ course from W.vS.W. to S W. two 
points for the purpose of ascertaining the true position of the Bird Islands, 
or to see if these really existed (as on my chart it was marked doubtful). 
I was at this time very uneasy in my mind, supposing that something was 
going to happen to my ship. I had related my dream to my mate and 
passengers, Don Joseph Sevarra, John Poingestre and William Richenburg, 
Esquires, merchants at Carthagena, who wrote the circumstances to the 
Humane Society and to their house in Londorf. 

On the morning of the loth, at 9.3 a-m., we were all at breakfast; the 
officer on deck called down the skylight and said that a squall was coming. 1 
immediately repaired on deck to take in the small sails. On looking astern 
the ship where the squall was coming from, we saw a boat with a large flag 
flying on an oar, and a man standing up in the bow holding it. I immediately 
hove the ship to and took in all studding and small sails. My men that were 
aloft furling royals said that they could see a number of men and that they 
thought it was a pirate- One o( the men stated that was just the way that 
he was taken the year previous in the same seas. My passengers and officers 
then requested me to keep the ship away, which I did, they stating that if 
they should turn out to be pirates, T should not recover my insurance for my 
ship. I then kept her away under her reefed sails and went down to 
breakfast. After my entering my cabin, I felt very uneasy and returned to 
the state-ro8m. Immedi<*tely my dream came forcibly in my mind. I then 
put two pistols and my cutlass by my side and went on deck, called all hands 
on deck, and again hove the ship to and desired Mr. Poingestre to take the 
wheel and steer the ship. I then ordered the first officer to lower his boat 
down and go and see what the boat was. I then ordered the guns to be 
loadvtd. made sail, and nude a tack towards the boats. On my coming up 
with them, found that my mate had taken the captain and his men out of the 
boat and taken them into his, Captain Jellard’s boat having a great quantity 
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of water in, very nearly up to the thwarts, also a large shark, and had her 
in tow. 

After getting Captain Jellard on board, and his men, who were in a 
very weak state, not able to speak with the exception of the black man, from 
liim T got all the particulars, as follows : It appeared that they belonged to 
the schooner James Hambleton, of Grenada, from America, bound to Grenada, 
and being short of water, having a very long passage through light winds, 
were going on shore for water on the Island of Saints, it then being calm. 
After leaving their ship a light breeze sprang up and the schooner kept her 
ground, but the boat pulling in a different direction and the current running 
so strong that the boat’s crew bdbame quite exhausted. That at daylight 
they had the mortification of seeing the schooner inshore of them as far as 
they could see from the boat, the boat still drifting farther from land and 
ship until they lost sight of her altogether. The following day tliey had a 
very dreadful time of it; it blew a heavy gale, with thunder and lightning; 
they had to make fast the oars, mast, and sail to the painter of the boat, and 
let the boat drift to break off the sea that was running. During all this time 
they had no water or anything to eat. The following day was nearly calm, 
very' light winds and a hot scorching sun: being in the latitude of 16° 21', 
longitude 63° 14', their sufferings were very great all day. Both captain and 
men tore their clothes off their backs and poured water on themselves to 
keep them cool. On the morning that I discovered them the black man 
appealed to his God, saying, “ If tGod hear black man as well as white man, 
pray send me fish or shark for massa to eat, no let.him die.” The all-merciful 
Father heard his prayers and sent him a large shark, which was lying in the 
boat on her being brought alongside, of which they had drunk the blood and 
eaten part of the flesh. I immediately knocked in the head of a water- 
puncheon and made them a warm bath and put them severally into it for the 
purpose of cooling them and getting some parts of their shirts off their skin 
which were sticking to dieir^backs, their skin being all blistered with the sun 
and salt water. I gave them a little tea to moisten their mouths every few 
minutes, until some of them prayed for food and asked for some biscuit; and 
gave them rice-water and barley-water occasionally. After a good sleep 
Captain Jellard sent for me below and wished to speak to me. On searching 
his pockets to see if the black man had told the truth about his ship, I found 
his register and manifest of his cargo. This satisfied me all was correct, and 
tliat they were not pirates. During our conversation T found that I had 
been in company with Captain Jellard in .St. John’s, Newfoundland, in the 
year 1S14, he then commanding a fine schooner called the Catch Me Who Can, 
belonging to Spuryar vS: Co., of Cool. 

In a few days they all came round. I gave them up to the British 
Consul at Carthagena and retjuested him to lose no time to send them on, as 
we feared that something would be brought against the mate of the schooner, 
Captain Jellard having all his pa])ers with him. On my arrival in England, 
I found that Captain Jellard only arrived there three days previous to the 
execution of his mate and remaining three men, they having been tried for 
murdering their captain and the other tliree men. Had not the Consul sent 
them over in the packet to Jamaica, and recpiestcd the acfmiral to send them 
up to Grenada with all despatch, these f*>ur poor souls would have lost their 
lives innocently. [Signed] Danikl Scott, 

Commanding the Brig Ocean from ] illegible] bound it) Carthagena. 
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I, George James Bostock, Chaplain of Fremantle, W. Australia, do 
hereby certify that I attended Daniel Scott in his last illness, February 1865, 
wherein he repeated the substance of tjie above as most solemnly true, and 
ascribed the whole event to the direct guidance of an over-ruling Providence. 

[Signed] George J. I^ostock. 

9/5/1865. 

[We have endeavoured to trace the log-book referred to in Bishop Hale’s 
letter, but without success. Inquiries have been made through Lloyd’s 
Shipping Agency and the Board of Trade, but no log dated as far back 
as 1825 can be produced; it was not tjll 1854 that trading vessels were 
compelled to render official log-books.] 


421 G-. From the Journal S.P.R., vol. viii. p. 140. The fol- 
lowing statement of experiences by Miss I.uke was sent to us by Dr. R. 
Osgood Mason, of New York, author of Telepathy ajid the Suhliminal Self. 
Dr. Mason wrote on January 9th, 1896, concerning Miss Luke : “1 have 
two or three recent dreams or night visions and their fulfilment, of which 
she told me only a few days since, and which can be dated and substan- 
tiated.” The statement was finally sent apparently in September 1896. 


Miss Mary Luke, 202 Hudson Street, New York City, the jjercipient in the 
following cases of veridical dreams, has be(?.i very well known to me for more 
than fifteen years, I having been the attending physician in the family during 
that time. Her own health, however, has been almost perfect ; she is free from 
all hysterical or nervous symptoms; in fact, I have hardly had occasion to pre- 
scribe for her during this whole period. She is a busy, energetic, self-reliant, 
but very kind-hearted woman, now nearly forty years of age, though looking at 
least ten years younger. She is unmarried. 

She has from childhood been an inveterate somnambulist, walking almost 
every night, until two years ago when 1 hypnotised her and suggested that she 
should not again leave her bed in her sleep. The effect was prompt and decided. 
She has never since that time w'alked nor even left her bed while asleep. 

She is exceedingly impressionable, and seldom fails to receive definite and 
true ideas and impressions regarding pcpple who come into her presence or with 
whom she sits — a faculty which slic often exercises, but never for any re- 
muneration. On one occasion a few years ago she varied from this rule, for 
charity. Being on a visit in a dk>tant country village where she w^as quite 
unknown, during a church fair she was asked to occupy the gipsy tent and tell 
fortunes, a character for which her personal appearance as well as her peculiar 
psychical endowment especially fitted her. The first day she had the usual 
share of patronage, but on the second day — the accuracy of her delineations 
having beconjp the talk of the town — there was a constant stream of visitors to 
her tent, and more than 300 dollars were realised for the charity. 

She has had a large number of veridical dreams, but she was so ridiculed 
by her family on account of them that she seldom told them, especially not 
before their fulfilment, so they are not available for the Society for Psychical 
Research. 

Within the past two years, however, since I have known something of her 
psychic experiences, the dream here related occurred, and fortunately [it was] 
related before the evemts were known. . . . 
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I will give it substantially in her own language, as I took it down while she 
related it. I will premise that she occupies a three-storey and basement house. 
Her sister, Mrs. S., with her family, occupies the third floor; she rents the 
second floor to lodgers, and uses the first floor and basement for her own busi- 
ness. The second floor front, over her parlour, was occupied by a man and his 
wife, named L., who had been with her six months; they seemed very pleasant 
peoi/.c, and she had no occasion to mistrust their honesty. The back room on 
the same floor was occupied by Mr. B., who had been her tenant for six years. 

She says ; — 

On Wednesday, August 28th, 1895, I had been absent all day; I came in 
late in the evening and went directlj^to bed. I noticed nothing out of the way 
excepting that I missed a small and rather pretty alarm clock from the parlour 
mantel; I supposed, however, that my lodger Mr. B. had taken it, as he some- 
times did if he wished to be aroused at a particular hour, and I thougfit no more 
about it. 

That night I dreamed or rather seemed to see Mr. and Mrs. L.’s room in 
great disorder; Mr. and Mrs. L. were gone and everything belonging to them, 
and also everything of mine which was valuable was gone, and the house was 
robbed of valuables generally. The scene of the room was very vivid and 
exact. 

In the morning I wxnt directly up to my sister’s apartment and asked her, 
‘‘When have you seen Mrs. L. ? ” She replied, “ She was up here with me at 
three o’clock yesterday afternoon ; •she brought up some refreshments and was 
particularly agreeable.’* I said at once, “ I dreamed,Iast night that she had gone 
and had robbed the house of its valuables, and had left the room in great dis- 
order.’* My sister had not seen either of them nor heard any sound in their 
room after three o’clock. My sister, who had always been inclined to laugh at 
rny dreams, exclaimed, “Your dreams are so queer, M., I cannot help feeling 
anxious ’* I went down to my own apartment on the first floor and listened for 
sounds of people moving overhead, but all was .silent. I tlicn went up to their 
room and rapped repeatedly, but got no reply. I then used my duplicate key 
and opened the door. The room was unoccupied and in great disorder ; all 
their own property, together with everything of value belonging to me, had dis- 
appeared, and the room presented the exact appearance in every respect that I 
had seen in my dream. 

An examination of the house directly aft^rwards showed that they had taken 
all my jewellery and trinkets, and the little clock wliich I had missed the even- 
ing before. They had also taken a suit of.new clothes and an umbrella from 
the room of their neighbour B. on the same floor. 

Miss Luke adds : — 


This is a perfectly correct account of n;y dream and its fulfilment. 

Maj^y Luke. 


Mrs. ST.\r.LiNOs* Statement. 


202 Hudson Strfet, Nkvv York, Septfmher 1896. 

My sister Mary, known in Dr. Mason’s statement as M. I... came upstairs 
on Thursday morning, August 29th, 1895, and said to me, “ When have you 
seen Mrs. L. ? ” I said, “ Not since three o’ciock yesterday. She was up here 
then, brought some refreshments, and was very agreeable.** Mary then said, “ I 
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dreamed last night that she had gone and had stripped the house of everything 
valuable. I saw the room empty and in disorder — everything valuable was taken 
away, both hers and mine. I have not heard a sound from them overhead this 
morning.” I said, “Your dreams are so queer, Mary, I can’t help feeling 
anxious.” She went downstairs, and soon after went into the room and found 
it empty ; everything valuable was taken. Afterwards it was found that she 
had taken my sister’s jewellery and trinkets, and also a suit of clothes and an 
umbrella from a lodger on the same floor. Henrietta Stallings. 

In reply to inquiries, Dr. Mason wrote : — 

r 

New York, October 4///, 1S96. 

My dear Dr. Hodgson, — . . . Regarding tracing the robbery, Miss Luke 
went to the office of the detective force, where she was treated so indifferently 
because there was “ nothing in it ” for them, that she surprised them by giving 
them a piece of her mind and walked out. Afterwards, fearing she would make 
the matter public, the}^ sent two or three times offering to take the matter up, 
but she would have nothing more to do with them. . . . 

R. OscjooD Mason. 

421 H. The following case is taken from Proceedings S.P.R., vol. xiv. 
p. 279. It comes from Sir Lawrence Jones, Bart.; the account having 
been written on the day of the incident. ^ 

Ventnor, dfarch lyrd^ 1891. 

I was called at eight this morning, and my letters left outside the door. I 
fell asleep again, and had wlutt seemed a long and troublesome dream about a 
cheque which I had to fill up and sign. At nine I awoke, with a vivid recol- 
lection of my dream, got up, opened a packet of letters forwarded from home, 
and found among them a registered letter containing a cheque for a large sum, 
which 1 had to sign as trustee. ' L. J. J. 

N.B . — I had no reason to expect the receipt of the cheque. The dream 
was not in any way concerned with the real cheque, but was rather my 
ineffectual attempts to draw a cheque properly on a blank sheet of paper. 
But the coincidence was very remarkable. 

Lady Jones writes : — . ' 

April ij/, 

I can entirely corroborate from my own memory the story of my husband’s 
dream about the cheque. hAuiLYX M. Jones. 

Sir LawTcnce Jones writes later ; — 

CR.^NMI■R Hall, Fa ken ham, April ist, 1893. 

I related my dream tr Lady Jones immediattly after opening my letter. 
This dream was unusually vivid, and the impression of it remained with me 
much longer than usual. I dream a good deal, but rarely remember anything 
except in the case of morning flrcams, when I have woken early end gone to 
sleep again. 

421 J. The next case (quoted from Proceedings S. P.R., vol. xiv. p. 
280) rests on specially good evidence, since it was noted before verifica- 
tion, while the full account of it was written from notes made immedi- 
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ately after by Professor A. Alexander, of Rio Janeiro. He says, in 
sending the account : — 

* February 1896. 

My informant, Senhor Nascimento, is a life member of the “Society of 
Arts.” and received his technical education in London. 


Uio, Febrrtary 1896. 

A recent case of apparent clairvoyance has been communicated to me by a 
Brazilian engineer, called Josd Custodio Fernandes do Nascimento, who is him- 
self the percipient. I have been acquainted with this gentleman for several 
years, and know him to be a careful and trustworthy witness. It will be seen 
that he has enabled me also to give direct testimony to the care witl^ which he 
has provided for proper evidence. 

In thus proceeding, he endeavours to atone for former laxness, inasmuch 
as some seven or eight years ago he failed to take adequate note of a probably 
veridical dream, in which he seemed to be trying to escape with his family 
from the deck of a burning vessel, and to witness the jumping overboard of a 
man whose clothes had caught fire. A telegram from a northern Brazilian 
port subsequently gave the news that about that time fire had broken out on 
board a certain vessel, and that on the occasion some individual had in reality 
jumped into the sea, more or less in the manner perceived in the dream. 

Shortly after three h.m. on Saturday, January iith, 1S96, I met Senhor 
Nascimento in the Rua do Ouvidor in this cit}^ and he at once gave me 
verbal particulars of a second experience of the kind, which he had had on that 
very date. 

He stated that, as the result of slackness in his business, he had lately been 
.straitened for want of means, and had felt this impecuniosity all the more that 
his eldest daughter is shv-rtl% to be married to the son of a Don J., a merchant 
resident in Montevideo. 

On the preceding evening of the 10th, the young man J. came to visit 
hi.s fiancee at the usual hour, and mentioned that a letter fram his father was 
waiting for Senhor Nascimento in the Rua da Alfandcga at the firm of Jorge 
Dias Brothers, the correspondents in Rio of Don J. He had not brought it 
himself, as it was t(j be delivered to Senhor Nascimento personallv. 

My informant awoke on the following morning at an early hour, and fell 
again into a state of slumber between five and six o’clock. He then dreamt 
that he had called at Dias Brothers, and tlfht they handed him a present from 
Don J. of one conto of reis (about ^40), which he was so glad to receive that 
he embraced the members of that firm with an effusion of tears. In the dream 
he seemed to count the money. 

He rose with the conviction that his vision wouki be realised, although no 
ordinary reasons concurred tc make him suppose that such wo’uhj be the case. 
This belief led him to write down on a slip of pa])cr (which is herewith enclosed) 
the following note : — 

“Sonhei que ao ir receber a carta, dus Senhores Jorge Dia.s cstos me 
entregaram a sornma de i . 000$ 000 de reis, e que eu counmovido al^racei-os 
chorando.’’ 11--1-96. 

(“ I dreamt that on going to receive the better from Senhores Jorge Dias, 
the latter delivered to me the sum of i :coo $000 of reis, and that I, being 
moved, embraced them with tears.” 11-1-96.) 
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Senhor Nascimento said nothings to his wife or children about the dream. 
He merely put the above note under other papers in a pigeon-hole of his 
bureau, which he then locked. He wept into town; called at half-past ten at 
the house of Jorge Dias Brothers, and received the letter, which he afterwards 
opened in the street. This letter he showed to me when we met. In it Don J. 
makes a present of one conto of reis to his future daughter-in-law, and instructs 
Senhor isfascimento to draw the money at the house of John Moore & Co. of 
this city. This sum Senhor Nascimento had duly received about i o’clock on 
that day, and he invited me to accompany him home to verify what he had 
stated regarding the note taken in the morning. The conto of reis was shown 
to me ; the bureau was opened in my presence, and the slip of paper was taken 
out of the pigeon-hole and immediately delivered into my keeping. 

On ^l^onday the 13th, I returned for further information. By direct ques- 
tioning, Senhor Nascimento had learnt that his friends, the Dias Brothers, 
were not aware of the contents of the letter at the time of its receipt. A similar 
declaration was made in my hearing by the young man J., who added, however, 
that he had afterwards (/. 6 \ at an hour later than that of the dream) been 
informed by a brother of his what their father had done. 

John Moore & Co. are not personally known to my informant. J.’s brother 
has no other connection with him than that established by the coming union 
between the families, and yet the dream coincided with the arrival of the letter 
at Rio and not with its despatch from Montevideo. The circumstances of the 
case, then, seem to render the explanation By clairvoyance more plausible than 
that by telepathy. 

Senhor Nascimento states that, although he sometimes has waking presenti- 
ments, the two dreams above narrated arc the only vivid ones of the kind he 
recollects having had in his experience. He does not rememljcr ever receiving 
similarly positive indications in a vision which have remained unfulfilled. 

(The above is written out from notes takei\ by me on the date of the 
occurrence. 1 A. Alexander. 

Professor Alexander’s account is confirmed ns follows by the 
percipient : — 


, Rio, February ydy 1896. 

I can testify to the fulness and exactness of all the details above given. 

I still have a vivid remembrance of the dream of the burning vessel, the 
confirmation of which came on \he same day. A man was reported to have 
jumped overboard with his clothes on fire, just as I saw him in my dream. 

I reside at No. 33 Travessa de Sao Salvador, Haddock Lobo, half-an-hour’s 
journey from town in the tramcars, and I never come home during the course 
of the day. 

4 ’ Jose C. Fernandes do Nascimento. 

The original note, made by Senhor Nascimento on the morning after 
his dream and before its verification, was sent with the narrative by 
Professor Alexander. 

422 A. The following account (taken from Phantasms of the Livings 
vol. i. p. 202) comes from Mrs. West, of Hildegarde, Furness Road, 
Eastbourne. It was written in i88j. 
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My father and brother were on a journey during the winter. I was expect- 
ing them home, without knowing the exact day of their return. The date, to 
the best of my recollection, was the winter of 1871-72. I had gone to bed at 
my usual time, about 1 1 P. M. Some time in the night I had a vivid dream, 
which made a great impression on me. I dreamt I was looking out of a win- 
dow, when I saw father driving in a Spids sledge, followed in another by my 
brother. They had to pass a cross-road, on which another traveller was driving 
very fast, also in a sledge with one horse. Father seemed to drive on without 
observing the other fellow, who would without fail have driven over father if he 
had not made his horse rear, so that I saw my father drive under the hoofs of 
the horse. Every moment I expected the horse would fall down and crush 
him. I called out “ Father! father!” and woke in a great fright. The next 
morning my father and brother returned. I said to him, I am so gl^d to see 
you arrive quite safely, as I had such a dreadful dream about you last night.” 
My brother said, “ You could not have been in greater fright about him than I 
was,” and then he related to me what had happened, which tallied exactly wiUi 
my dream. My brother in his fright, when he saw the feet of the horse over 
father’s head, called out, “ Oh ! father, father ! ” 

1 have never had any other dream of this kind, nor do I remember ever to 
have had another dream of an accident happening to any one in whom I was 
interested. I often dream of people, and when this happens I generally expect 
to receive a letter from them, or to hear of them in the course of the next day. 

I dreamt of Mrs. G. Bidder the night before 1 received her letter asking me 
for an account of this dream ; and I told Mr. West, before we went down to 
breakfast, that I should have a letter that day from her. 1 had no other reason 
to expect a letter from her, nor had I received one for some time, I should think 
some years, previously. Hilda West. 

Mrs. West’s hither, S’r John Crowe, late Consul-General for Norway, 
is since dead ; but her brother, Mr, Septimus Crowe, of Librola, Mary’s 
Hill Road, Shortlands, sends us the following confirmation ; — 

I remember vividly, on my return once with my fatlier from a trip to the 
North of Norway in the winter time, my sister meeting us at the hall door as 
we entered, and exclaiming how pleased she was to sec us, and that we wore 
safe, as she said at once to me that she had Imd sncli an unpleasant dream the 
evening before. I said, “What was it?” She then minutely explained to me 
the dream, as she related it to you, and which is in accordance with the facts. 
It naturally astonished my father and myself a good deal, that she so vividly in 
her sleep saw exactly what happened, and I should say, too, she dreamt it at 
the very time it happened, about r r .30 p.m. Septimus Crowed 

1 Our friend Mrs. Bidder, the wife cf Mr. G. Bidder, Q.C., sends \is the following 
recollection of the narrative as told at her tabic by Mr. S. Crowe, who is Ifer husband’s 
brother-in-law. 

“ Ravrnsburv Park, Mitcham, Surrf:y, 

“ lO/A January 1S83. 

“The following was related at our table by my husband’s •brother-in-law, Mr. 
Septimus Crowe. His bather, since dead, was Sir John Crowe, Consul-General for 
Norway. 

“ ‘ My father and I were travelling one winter in Norway. We had our carrioles as 
sledges, and my father drove first, I following. One day we were driving very quickly 
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422 B. From the Journal S.P.R., vol. v. p. 40 . The following 
narrative was sent to us by the Right Hon. Sir John Drummond Hay, 
K.C.B., G.C.M.G., who was for many,^ears H.M.'s Minister in Marocco 
and resided at Tangier. 

September i 6 th , 1889. 

In the year 1879 Robert Drummond Hay resided at Mogodor with 

his family, where he was at that time Consul. It was in the month of February. 

1 had lately received good accounts of my son and his family ; I was also in 
perfect health. About 1 a m. (I forget the exact day in February), whilst 
sleeping soundly [at Tangier], 1 was woke by hearing distinctly the voice of 
my daughter-in-law, who was with her husband at Mogodor, saying in a clear, 
but distressed tone of voice, “ Oh, I wish papa only knew that Robert is ill.” 
There walj a night lamp in the room. I sat up and listened, looking around 
the room, but there was no one e.xcept my wife, sleeping quietly in bed. I 
listened for some seconds, expecting to hear footsteps outside, but complete 
sfillness prevailed, so I lay down again, thanking God that the voice which 
woke me was a hallucination. I had hardly closed my eyes wdien I heard the 
same voice and words, upon which I woke Lady Drummond Hay, and told her 
what had occurred, and got up and went into my study, adjoining the bedroom, 
and noted it in my diary. Next morning I related what had happened to my 
daughter, saying that, though I did not believe in dreams, I felt anxious for 
tidings from iMogodor. That port, as yoi^will see in the map, is about 300 
miles south of Tangier. A^few days after this incident a letter arrived from my 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. R. Drummond Hay, telling us that my son was seriously 
ill with typhoid fev’er and mentioning the night during which he had been 
delirious. Much struck by the coincidence that it was the same night I had 
heard her voice, I wrote to tell her what had happened. She replied, the fol- 
lowing post, that in her distress at seeing her hu.sband so dangerously ill, and 
from being alone in a distant land, she had nirfde use of the precise words 
which had startled me from sleep, and had repeated them. As it may be of 
interest for you to receive a corroboration of what I have related from the per- 
sons I have mentioned, who happen to be with me at this date, they also sign 
to affirm the accuracy of all 1 have related. 

When I re.signed, in 1886, I destroyed, unfortunately, a number of my 
diaries and amongst them that of *187^, or 1 should have been able to state the 
day, and might have sent you the leaf on which I noted the incident. . . . 

« f J. H. Drummo.vd Hay. 

, J Annette Drummond Hay. 

- j Eurhemia Drummond Hay. 

V Alice Drummond Hay. 

down a steep hill, at the bottom of which ran a road, at right angles with the one we 
w’cre on. aIs we neared the bottom of the hill we saw a carriole, going as quickly as 
ourselves, just ready to cross our path. My father reined in suddenly, his horse reared 
and fell over, and I could not, at first, see whether he was hurt or not. He, luckily, had 
sustained no injury, and in due time we reached home. My sister, on our approach, 
rushed out, exclaiming : “ Then you are not hurt ? I saw the horse rear, but I could not 
see whether you were hurt or not.”'” 

It wall be seen that if Mrs. bidder’s report is strictly accurate, there is a discrepancy 
as to which of the two horses it was that reared. But even eye-witnesses of a sudden 
and confusing accident n.igiit afterwards differ in such a point as ♦his. 
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424 A. From the Journal S.P.R., vol. v. p. 6i. The account comes 
from Mr. Edward Crewdson, jun., of Tuckerville, Chester Co., Nebraska, 
U.S.A. ^ 

Mr. Crewdson explains that at the time of the occurrence described 
he owned two ranches in Nebraska, called the ‘‘East*’ and “West” 
ranches. On the former he resided with his family. The other con- 
sisted of three sections, partially separated from one another by a section 
of Government land. In order to acquire a piece of this to connect two 
of his sections, certain conditions were necessary, of which continuous 
residence for six months was one. He was building a ‘Hrame house” 
there for this purpose, and meanwhile had a sod-house built and v/ent 
over every week with one or two of his three sons to sta^ a night 
or two. 

He continues : — ^ 

November 20th, 1889 . 

This brings me to about March 20th, 1885. My wife cxpect(^cl to have a 
baby towards the end of April. March 20th (as nearly as I can remember), I 
was leaving the East Ranche as usual, with blankets, food, &c., for the two 
eldest boys and myself, when the youngest boy Hugh came running out crying 
and begged to be taken. I forgot to mention that the three girls were at school 
in England. Mrs. Crewdson was standing by the buckboard, bidding us good- 
bye, and said, “ Oh yes, do take Hughie, and I wUl have a thorough rest till 
you come back.” So Hughie jumped up and we left. The West Ranche is 
fifteen miles from the East, and we got there about 6.30. I cooked our supper, 
had a pipe, and I suppose by 9.30 or 10 we were all sound asleep. 

How long I slept I could not tell, but I was awakened by Hughie, who was 
sleeping with me, sitting up and crying, “ Oh, pa ! pa ! ” “ What is it, Hughie ? ” 
“Oh, pa, there is a little baby in bed with mamma.” Now the child had no 
idea there was one expected — could have had none, for our children are absurdly 
innocent, even the older ones — awkwardly innocent at times. Ijt was so strange, 
aiid I was so thoroughly awake that I did not go to sleep for some time, and 
was on the point of getting up and driving home, but felt that if there was 
nothing I should look so very foolish. 

In the morning I hurried through my ‘busine.ss, telling the last man my 
reason for cutting him short. Before I was five miles away from the ranche a 
cowboy met me with the new's that a baby had been born in the night. We 
were without servants at the time, and though my old Scotch foreman had 
done his best in .sending off for the nearest women and the doctor (twenty 
miles off), my wife had a veiy trying time, and it is quite possible that her 
intense wish for me may have had something to do with Hughie’s communi- 
cation. 

Hughie is a very sensitive and clever boy — too clever. He w^ants no encour- 
agement, but rather holding back ; not delicate in any way — none of our 
children are, I am thankful to say — but a sort of child who understands an 
explanation before you have said a dozen words; very e3^citable ; will wake 
up, scream, and shiver if he has been too long in the schoolroom. The cow- 
boys, of course, got up all sorts of ideas, which T p.'^ild no attention to — such as 
that they had long known that Hughie knew iusii actively if it was going to rain, 
especially thunder rain. 
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The farmer’s name to wliom I told the incident, before leaving the West 
Ranche, is James Whitehead ; his address is Kedfern, &c. 

Kdw. Crewdson, Jun. 

In answer to inquiries, Mr. Crewdson says : — 

Hughie was 4^ years old. His exclamation occurred just at the time or 
shortly after the birth of our baby. He simply stated it as a fact, and did not 
say if he dreamt it or not, but, as he jumped up suddenly awakened, it seems 
likely that he dreamt it. No explanation was ever asked, nor could he, I think, 
have given one. ^ 

We wrote to Mr. Whitehead, who now resides at Broken Bow, Nebraska, 
and he replied : — 

January i8gi. 

The circumstances you call upon me to corroborate are substantially as 
follows : — 

Mr. Crewdson, with three of his boys, was at his “ West Ranche,” looking 
after his interests there. His wife remained at Tuckerville, some eighteen miles 
distant. Some time during the night he was awakened by his youngest boy, 
Hughie, about years old — nicknamed Bah ” — who said, * ** Pa, pa, ma has a 
little baby in bed with her.” “Nonsense, ‘Bah.’ What makes you think 
that } ” asked the father. “ Because I saw^it laying beside her in the bed,” the 
child replied. 

The next morning, having some business with Mr. C., I visited his ranche, 
about one mile distant from my farm. With considerable relish and amuse- 
ment he related his dream to me. Coming from a child so young, who could not 
possibly be aware of the condition of its mother, the time of whose confinement 
was drawing near, yet not sufficiently near at hand (as was supposed) to excite 
anxiety on the part of Mr. Crewdson owing to hfs enforced absence, the dream 
impressed me at the time as being remarkable. Later on, the same day, Mr. C. 
remained at my place and took dinner, repeating the dream to myself and 
family. 

Starting for home, while still in .sight, he met the young man (Mr. Morgan) 
he had left in charge at Tuckerville, who informed him that Mrs. Crewdson 
had given birth to a child during the night, about the hour he had been 
awakened by the child to hear his dream. Mr. C. hurried on home. Mr. 
Morgan, who was on horseback, ^ode up to my door, and remarked, “ Hughie’s 
dream is true.” James Whitehead. 

424 B. The next case is from Mrs. Richardson, of Coombe Down, 
Bath. It is quoted from Phantasms of the Living, vol. i. p. 443. 

* August oLthy 1882. 

On September 9th, 1848, at the siege of- Mooltan, my husband, Major- 
General Richardson, C.B., then adjutant of his regiment, was most severely 
and dangerously wounded, and supposing himself dying, asked one of the 
officers with iiim to take the ring off his finger and send it to his wife, who, 
at that time, was fully 150 miles distant, at Ferozepore. On the night of 
September 9th, 1848, I was lying on my bed, between sleeping and waking, 
when i distinctly saw if.y husband being carried off the field, seriously wounded, 
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and heard his voice saying, “ Take this ring off my finger, and send it to my wife.” 
All the next day I could not get the sight or the voice out of my mind. In due 
time I heard of General Richardson having been severely wounded in the assault 
on Mooltan. Me survived, however, ^nd is still living. It was not for some 
time after the siege that I heard from Colonel L., the officer who helped to 
carry General Richardson off the field, that the request as to the ring was actually 
made \o him, just as I had heard it at Ferozepore at that very time. 

M. A. Richardson. 

The following questions were addressed by us to General Richardson, 
whose answers are appended : — * 

(1) Does General R. remember saying, when he was wounded at Mooltan, 
“ Take this ring off my finger, and send it to my wife,” or words to t^is effect? 

“Most distinctly; I made the request to my commanding officer, Major 
E. S. Lloyd, who was supporting me while my man had gone for assistance. 
Major Lloyd, I am sorry to say, is dead.” • 

(2) Can he remember the lime of this incident? Was it morning, noon, 
or night ? 

“As far as memory serves, I was wounded about 9 p.m. on Sunday, the 
9th September 1848.” 

(3) Had General R., before he left home, promised or said anything to 
Mrs. R. as to sending his ring to her, in case he should be wounded? 

“ To the best of my recollection, never. Nor had I any kind of presenti- 
ment on the subject. I naturally felt that writh such a fire as we were exposed 
to I might get hurt.” 

The details as to the ring seem fairly to raise this case out of the 
category of mere visions of absent persons who are known to be in 
danger, and with whom the percipient’s thoughts have been anxiously 
engaged. 

424 C. From the Jour 7 ial S.P.R., vol. v. p. 252. * The following 
narrative was sent to Dr. Hodgson by Mr. William Tudor : — 

• Au^burndai.e, Mass., /m/^ ixM, 1890. 

Your favour of the 30th ult., addressed to Mrs. Tudor, I will answ’er, as the 
incident more directly concerned me. • 

Late in the evening of Monday, March 17th, near midnight, my nephew, 
Frederic I'udor, jun., fell in front of an electric c'ar going to Cambridge, was 
dragged some distance, and so badly injured that for a time his life was in 
doubt, though he recovered with the loss of a foot. My wife heard of the 
accident on Tuesday afternoon, and was much distre.ssed all the night of 
Tuesday, and quite restless and wakeful. 

At this time I was in Gainesville, Florida, having important business there 
in connection with land purchases. On the night of Tuesday I went to bed 
rather early in a calm stale of mind. I slei>t soundly, as 1 usually do. About 
midnight, as I shou’d judge, I heard my wife call my name quite tiistinctly and 
waked instantly broad awake. 1 sat up in ’)ed, but soon remembering where 
I was, fell asleep again and waked no more until morning. 7 'he next day the 
incident of the night made me quite uneasy, also during the following day, and 
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as I was obliged to leave on the afternoon of Friday for a rough journey in the 
country, J telegraphed to iny wife to know wliat was the matter. I usually 
receive a letter from home every day and on these days no letter arrived, which 
added to my uneasiness. No answer w^s received to my first telegram, for the 
very good reason that it was never delivered. 1 was obliged to start, however, 
in the afternoon of this day, Friday the 2ist, and in the morning of the 22nd, 
from a small town called New IJranford, sent another telegram, of which the 
following is the substance : “ Shall be gone three days ; what has happened ? 
Answer Branford.” I had a strong impression that something serious had 
occurred, that my wife was possibly ill, or some of the children were ill, or that 
some accident or death had occurred to arfiear relation, not however involving 
my immediate family. The following extracts from my letters will illustrate 
this feeling. 

Lettef of March 19th: — 

“ I thought you called me last night, I waked up and was much worried, 
I hope you are not ill.” 

Letter of March 22nd, from New Branford : — 

“No answer comes to my telegram although I left word to have it forwarded 
here.” “ Surely some one would telegraph if you were ill. Surely you would 
let me know if anything had happened. I do not feel that anything serious has 
happened, and yet I cannot understand such a combination of circumstances.” 
“ I have no confidence in these telegraph people, and daresay you never received 
my me.ssage.” 

Letter of March 24th, from Gainesville, after telegram giving account of 
accident was finally received : — 

“ I had a feeling that something was wrong, but that you were all right.” 

Such I give as the substance of the facts in this case, which I trust may be 
interesting to the Society. William Tudor. 

Mrs. W. Tudor writes ; — ,, 

AU BURN DALE, y«/y 29//^, 189O. 

My nephew’s accident occurred on Monday night. Being out of town 1 
heard of it on 7 uesday afternoon. I immediately went to Boston and returned 
the same evening about nine o’clock, feeling greatly distressed. I wrote a letter 
to my husband after my return describing the accident, and retired to bed rather 
late and pa.ssed a restless night, The telegram received from my husband 
rather surprised me, as he is not usually anxious when away from home. I 
believe this is all I know connected with this incident. 

Elizabeth Tudor. 


425 A. When a prediction affecting the percipient only is fulfilled, it 
is obviously unnecessary to ascribe the information that has been received 
to any external intelligence. Apart from the possibility that the fulfilment 
of the prediction may be d\ie simply to self-suggestion (on the efficacy of 
which see sections 409 and 410), even when the crisis predicted is death 
itself, we may in some cases suppose that the subliminal self has but drawn 
an inferencL from its perception of a disease likely to be soon fatal. Thus 
in the following case (quoted from Proceedings S.P.R., vol. xi. p. 42S) 
heart-disease may have been far advanced, unknown to Mr. Pratt’s 
waking self. 
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The following paragraph was sent to Dr. Hodgson from some unknown 
newspaper ; — 

/Valparaiso, Ind. , / anuary ly/i [1894]. 

Thomas Pratt, an old resident of this city, was found dead in his bed this 
morniiig. He was born in 1823 at Cleveland, Ohio, and was a veteran of the 
civil war. 

Pratt’s store on College Hill has long been the meeting place of a half- 
dozen friends and old-time comrades of the proprietor. Last night when his 
friends came in, Mr. Pratt told a dream he had had the night previous. He 
had dreamed that he was dead, yet htj possessed the peculiar power of one in a 
trance — to see all that went on about him, though he was unable to move or 
speak. He had noted the preparations for his burial, and he even named the 
half-dozen friends who served as pallbearers. He also told of the funeral 
services being held in the Memorial Hall, and of his ride to the cemetery 
and the lowering of his coffin into the grave. And when the first dirt was 
thrown upon the box he awoke from the trance and called to his comrades, 
and they drew him from the grave. The pallbearers of the dream will be 
the pallbearers at his burial, Monday, which will be from the new Memorial 
Hall. 


[Dr. Hodgsoajf applied to the postmaster at Valparaiso and received the 
following reply:—] « 

Valparaiso, January 2C)th, 1894. 

Mr. Pratt told his dream the day after it occurred and the day before he 
died, to John C. Flint, ( reorge Herrington, W. S. Flint, and Albert Amos 
and others. Tlicy would give you truthful statements in regard to it. 

Mark L. Dickover, Assistant Postmaster. 


[In a subsequent letter Mr. Dickover says that a doctor, arriving shortly 
after Mr. Pratt’s death, ascribed it to heart-disease. 

Further inquiries elicited the two letters which follow : — ] • 


Valparaiso, Ixo., Ffffrna?y y / i , 1894. 

Richard Hodgson, — My dear Si^, — Your communication of the 29th 
ult., asking information of the dream which Thomas Pratt had concerning 
his tleath, has been received. 

On the night previous to the night on which he died, he said he dreamed 
that he died at twelve o’clock. 

During the dream he selected the pallbearers, and seemed to be conscious 
of all proceedings of his funeral, until din was tlirou n on the coffin, wJiich 
suddenly aroused him. William S. Flint. 

• 

Valparaiso, Ind., February 2nd , 1S04. 

Dear Sir, — Yours of the 29th received. As regards Mr. Thomas Pratt’s 
dream of January nth: Mr. Pratt was a merchant here. I went in the store 
in the morning of the r2th January. He related to me the circumstance of bis 
dream. He said that lie died last night. I snid, “ Well, you are alive yet/* 
Then he told me about his dream. He said that he dreamt that he died and 
chose his pallbearers, and was taken to the grave, and then lowered down. 
When they began to put the dirt on the cofhn he woke up. When 1 went 
VOL. I. 2 c 
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down the next morning he was dead. He died 3 A.M., on the 13th of January. 
The same pallbearers officiated him to the grave. 

1 was the first one that he related his dream to. lie laughed at it the same 
day that he died, and said that he was |;ood for forty years longer. When he 
died he was 71 years old. George Herrington. 


Compare the case of Christopher Brooks, quoted by Mrs. Sidgwick, 
Proce€(fings S.P.R., vol. v. p. 291. The doctor there could find nothing 
amiss ; yet must we not suppose that some heart-disease already existed 
when the premonition came? At any rate the death of a healthy and 
contented young man, at a predetermined day and hour, merely on 
account of an impression received in a dream, — this would be a result 
going far* beyond any efficacy with which mere unsupported suggestion has 
hitherto been credited. 

« 425 B. In the next case (taken from Proceedings S.P.R., vol. xi. p. 
509), the precognition does not refer to a danger threatening the percipient 
himself ; there is, moreover, an element of collectivity in it. The account 
was addressed to Professor James. 

Fornky, Tex., February i.v/, 1894. 

Prof. William James, — Dear Sir, -Replying to your request, 1 find it 
hard for me to present to you the ‘‘ premonition ” as it impressed me. 

In the first place I will sfate that I am, or have been, in perfect health. I am 
not in the least .superstitious and am not subject to hallucinations, and have 
never taken but little interest in the investigation of such phenomena. Three 
years ago last December my son, then eighteen years of age, left home 
to accept a position in a drug-house in an adjoining county. I was perfectly 
willing for him to go, and never felt a moment’s uneasiness about him. 
La.st summer I took an extended trip east and was gone some time. During my 
absence I never once felt the least apprehension about my son or any member of 
my family. I am naturally of a buoyant disposition. Some time last fall, in a 
vague and indescribable way, I became dissatisfied about my son. I canT say 
I was uneasy — only dissatisfied — though I cannot tell why. I wrote him several 
letters — more than I had written him the entire three years of his absence. 
Early in November he came home* on a vi.sit, and after he left, I seemed to get 
more troubled and dissatisfied about him ; it was not uneasiness or apprehen- 
sion as to any danger, simply •! was dissatisfied and troubled about him. 
I cannot explain my feelings. As near as I can remember, 1 felt just as I did 
after my father’s death, when I was quite a small boy. It seemed that the light 
had suddenly gone out of my life and there wa.s nothing left for me to live for. 
A weight like a mill-stont seemed crushing out iny life. I remarked often to 
my friends ^hal living seemed to have lo.st its attraction for me. As December 
wore along this feeling became intensified, and in some way my son seemed 
to be the centre of it all. Often 1 would awake in the night thinking about him, 
and so impressed with the emptiness and hollowness of life that I could not 
sleep On the mjprnin^ of the 19th [17th] of December I awoke some time 
before day. It seemed that I had reached a crisis. I got up and kindled a fire 
without disturbing any meml^er of my family. In all my life I do not remember 
ever d.-ing such .x thing before. I sat down by the fire to think. I cannot 
explain the awful weighi tnat oppressed me. I did not kno.v what it was, nor 
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what was the matter with me, yet in no way did I anticipate trouble or danger 
to my son. About 7 a.m. my wife awoke, and sitting in the bed, told me a 
dream that was strangely impressing her, — in fact, it caused her to awake. 

“ I thought,” she said, “that you ^ere in a strange place, and among people 
I had never seen before. It was a large family of people, with several small 
children who were going to school and a grown-up daughter. I came to the 
place in a wagon, but you were there already. I thought you were very inti- 
mate with the family. The large girl sat in your lap and put her arms round 
your neck and kissed you repeatedly. While I was wondering where you had 
met these people to become so intimate with them, you suddenly dropped over 
and died. And I awoke.” • 

I replied to her that I felt wretched enough to wish the dream a reality ; that I 
was so troubled about Walter that life had become a burden. After breakfast I 
got my writing material, and called my daughter and told her to wri^e Walter a 
letter at once and tell him to come home. To be sure and get her letter off by 
the first mail train. I then rode out to one of my farms for recreation. About 
12 M. I received a despatch to the effect that my son was badly hurt and was 
unconscious. I boarded a freight train and hurried at once to the scene, with 
the understanding that my wife and daughter come later on the passenger. 
Now, right here comes in a remarkable feature in that strange matter. Through 
some misunderstanding they failed to catch the train and had to get private 
conveyance and come directly across the country. By their changing horses at 
each little town, they were enableii to reach my son by ii o’clock at night. 
The accident had happened near the residence pf a most excellent farmer, 
whose daughter my son had been long visiting. To the house of this gentleman 
he was taken, as it was not only near by, but was the house of his best friends. 
He had a large family of children who were all deeply attached to my son. Of 
a truth, [ could not say that we suffered more than did those people because of 
my son’s death. When my wife entered the room where our boy lay uncon- 
scious, this girl I speak of was standing at the head of his bed weeping. She 
gave a glance around, and then whispered in my ear, “ This is my dream ! This is 
the room 1 saw you in — these are the people T dreamed of/’ Even her trip 
there in a wagon was a verification of her dream, and the family were just such 
people as she def^criljcd to me “ very plain, but most excellent country people.” 
The very nature of the country through^ which she travelled was in perfect ful- 
filment of her dream, as was also the scenefy surrounding the house. 

In conclusion I will say that the heaviness of feeling that so oppressed me 
has all disappeared. 1 have never felt that»peculiar, that indescribable weight 
that was crushing out my very life, since Sunday morning, the 17th of December. 
Of course, 1 feel sad because of my loss, but it is altogether a different feeling. 

T. F. Ivey. 


Mrs. Ivey adds the following corroboration ; — 

Februar^ l^thy 1894. 

Prof. James, — It was after daylight on the morning of 17th December 
1893, that I had the dream. I thought that I was at a .strange place. I had 
gone there in a wagon. I had no recollection of my husband going with me, 
but he was there and seemed ^o be a particular friend of the family. It was a 
large family, and I was very much struck, with then manner and dress and 
general appearance. I observed the ho'ise closely and the scantiness of its 
furniture and the slipsliod way it seemed to be kept. The children were get- 
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ting lessons, and would go to niy husband for assistance. The largest one of 
the children, a g^irl about budding into womanhood, sat on my husband’s lap 
and was very affectionate. I was not the least jealous of this girl, only I 
wondered how in the world came my hAsband so intimate with those people 
whom I had never seen or even heard of before. They did not seem to pay 
any attention to me, but to devote themselves entirely to my husband, who 
seemed to be the centre of attraction. Suddenly my husband dropped over and 
died, — and then I seemed to be at home, and awoke. 

About 12 M. the same day, we got a telegram from Copevillc, Tex., that 
our son was fatally injured, and to come at once. My husband went immedi- 
ately on a freight train. Through some Inisunderstanding I had to go in a 
private conveyance across the country. As soon as I entered tlie house I 
thought of my dream, for it was all just as I had dreamt, even the house and its 
surroundings. ITe peculiar dress and manner of the people, their scantiness of 
furniture and negligent housekeeping, even to the children getting their lessons, 
ar\d the larger girl who wept over our son like her heart would break — all were 
just as I had dreamed that very morning. No one could have told that the 
dead boy was not their son instead of ours. We learned that he was indeed an 
intimate and most particular friend of the family; that he spent more of his 
time there than anywhere else ; that all the children looked on him as a brotlier 
and that the larger girl loved him more than a brother. With the single excep- 
tion of putting my husband in place of my son, the dream was a real and vivid 
anticipation of the actual. • A. L. Ivey. 

Even this great inaccuracy — the substitution of the husband for the 
son — does not, I think, destroy the impres.sioii of a true relation between 
the actual and the visionary scene. 

In a subsequent letter Mr. Ivey gives some further particulars : — 

FoRNhv, 'Pexas, April 2.0th ^ 1895. 

Mr. Richard Hodgson, — Dear Sir, — Replying to yours of the i2tli inst., 

I will say : - 

1st. Aly son was hurt about 11.30 a.m. Sunday, December 17th, 1893. 

2nd. I awoke about 3 a.m. the same morning, but not being able to go back 
to sleep from some unde finable cause, 1 got up about 4 o’clock and kindled a 
fire and remained up. 

3rd. He was returning from church with two other young men in a buggy 
when the horses took fright, and^running away, came in contact with a tree 
which, striking my son, produced the fatal injuries from which he died. 

4th. The blow produced concussion of the brain, from which he was un- 
conscious the greater part of the time. He died about i a.m., Tuesday 19th. 

After more than a year I know of nothing I can add to the letter I wrote 
Prof. James. D believe it contained as near the truth as it was possible for me 
to write. As near as I can remember, for six weeks or more before the accident 
I was to a great extent two different distinct persons. During the day, I was 
my normal self — satisfied — interested in my business and going along as usual. 
But at night I was^altogether another person. I would generally take a sliort 
nap and then awake with the most awful feeling of weight and depression that 
it is possible to conceive of. I could seldom sleep all night (though I am usually 
a sound sleeper), I would lie and toss vainly trying to sleep — feeling all the time 
that there was nothing more to live for — that all that was worth living for had 
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gone out of my life — that I had lived too long — and that my life was nothing 
lienccforth but a burden. When I would awake after a short nap, I felt like I 
imagine a person must feel who was to have been hanged that day and realised 
the dreadful fact immediately after a'^/akening. This expresses it better than 
anything I can think of. 1 once called the attention of a friend to my singular 
condi: on — it was something unusual in my life — I couldn’t understand it — I 
remarked to him that I was so low-spirited as soon as I went to bed that I could 
not rest, and that I could see no sense in it, as my business was in good condition. 

I thought possibly that I was going to be sick, as I was only troubled at night 
and was as cheerful and full of life during the day as I usually am. 1 don’t 
know, for some time, that this state of mind was in any way associated with 
my son, but gradually he became the centre, as it were, around which the 
awfulncss seemed to crystallise. On Sunday morning, December i/tli, I awoke 
about 3 o’clock, and the feeling was so heavy that I could not stand it and got 
up and made me a fire. As soon as breakfast was over I got pen and paper 
and ordered my daughter to write to Walter to co7ne home at 07tce. . 

I remember well walking the floor after breakfast ; and, turning to a friend 
who was at my house, I remarked to him, ‘‘ Jo, 1 am troubled to death about 
Walter — I see ahead of him — and there is ruin.'''' I then called my daughter, 
and, getting material and placing it on the table before her, ordered her to write 
to Walter then to come home at once. 

Understand though, I never dreamed of any accident happening to him that 
day — I never thought of his getting hurt, or I would have telegraphed to him. 

I was simply troubled to death about him and coulchi’t tell why. It never once 
crossed my mind that he was in any danger at all. I had no premonition of 
any evil happening to him. I was simply troubled to death, and he seemed to 
be the centre of it. I am a farmer. Ikickle says that farmers and sailors are 
the most superstitious of }''eople. Possibly this may be true, but I don’t think 
1 am the least so. I never had anything in the way of a premonition in my life 
before, though I once had a femarkable experience in connection with my first 
child who died at nine years of age ; still it was in no sense a premonition. In 
the whole range of human experience I know of no class gf phenomena so 
inexplicable as premonitions. Even if Spiritualism be true, I cannot see how 
spirit intercourse can explain it. T. F. Ivey. 

This case seems to tell against theVieW that the father’s transcendental 
foresight discerned the accident long beforehand. It suggests rather that 
some intelligence to which the impending accident was long previously 
known may have endeavoured to inform the father, but only when the 
accident was just about to occur was able to impress the fother still more 
strongly, and also to inform the mother of the event, though wuth much 
symbolic confusion. * ^ 

Can we suppose that the boy’s own spirit \vas thus aware beforehand 
of his own impending death, and was able to transmit the knowledge to 
the father, although not to the boy’s own siipialiminal consciousness — 
with the desire, perhaps, that the father should avert* the accident by 
summoning the boy home? Far-fetched though this sounds, w^e have a 
few cases of so-called ‘‘banshees” where the fact that all the family except 
the dying ma7i hi77iseif are roused by the alaiming sounds, looks as though 
those premonitory sounds were soinchcnv caused by the spirit which is 
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about to quit the flesh (see Proceedings S.P.R., voL v. p. 307). But the 
evidence for banshees ” and “ doubles ” is too scanty to justify insistence 
on this view, and we shall presently find that the agency of disembodied 
spirits is more often suggested. 

425 C. In some cases the premonitory dream, although it may have 
made a vivid impression, and perhaps have even been narrated to others, 
is then apparently clean forgotten until the moment of its fulfilment. 

Mrs. Sidgwick has justly urged (of a similar case) that this looks 
rather as though we were dealing wij:h a pseudo-memory, created by 
the very circumstance which seems merely to 7 ‘evive it.^ There may, 
however, be another explanation. We know that when a suggestion is 
given to k good subject in the hypnotic trance to the effect that he will 
(say) open the window half-an-hour after awaking, he passes that half- 
hqiir in unconsciousness of the order, which order nevertheless he fulfils 
at the right minute. Well, while he is thus fulfilling it, or just before 
he fulfils it, he lapses into a state more akin to the hypnotic state in 
which he received the order than to the waking state in which he has 
since remained. The memory of what he has to do comes to him only 
just in time, and derives its efficacy from a partial recrudescence of the 
condition in which he was when he Accepted the order. Even thus, 
perhaps, we might by analogy consider the condition of the dreamer of 
a precognitive dream as a secondary state, the recollection of which has 
a tendency to fade from the waking mind, but which is partially revived 
when the prefigured incident — which belongs in a sense to the secondary 
state — suddenly presents itself in the waking day. 

The following case, from a lady known to me, is interesting in this 
connection ; since a dream is at first remembered so impressively as to 
affect action, is^ then apparently forgotten, and finally revives in memory 
just in time to enable the dreamer to avert its complete fulfilment. I 

quote the case from Proceedings S.P.R., v^ol. xi. p. 497. 

« 

On the second occasion my warning in dream did probably prevent a rather 
serious accident. We were living in about 188 — , in Hertford Street, Mayfair. 
One day I determined that on the morrow I would drive to Woolwich in oui 
brougham, taking my little child and nurse, to spend the day with a relation. 
During the night I had a painfully clear dream in vision of the brougham 
turning up one of the streets north of Piccadilly; and then of myself standing 
on the pavement and holding my child, our old coachman falling on his head 
on the road^— his hat smashed in. This so much discomposed me that when in 
the morning I sent for the coachman to give him his orders, I ahnost hoped 
that some obstacle to the drive might arise, so that I might have an excuse for 
going by train. The coachman was an old and valued servant. I asked him 
if he would have the carriage ready to drive to Woolwich at ten. He was not 
given to making difficulties ; but he hesitated, and when I suggested eleven 
instead, he said tliat he would prefer that hour. He gave no reason for his 

1 See her article, “ On the Evidence for Premonitions,” Proceedings S.P.R., vol. v. 
P- 3*7- 
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hesitation, and said that the horse was quite well. I told him almost eagerly 
that I could quite well go by train ; but he said that all was right. 

We went to Woolwich and spent the day. All went well until we reached 
Piccadilly on the return journey. Thjfcn I saw that other coachmen were look- 
ing at us ; and looking through the glass front of the brougham I saw that the 
coachman was leaning back in his seat, as though the horse were pulling 
violently, of which, however, I felt no sign. We turned up Down Street. He 
retained his attitude. My dream flashed back upon me. I called to him to 
stop, jumped out, caught hold of my child, and called to a policeman to catch 
the coachman. Just as he did so the coachman swayed and fell off the box. 
If I had been in the least less prompt, he would have fallen just as I saw him 
in my dream. 1 found afterwards that the poor man had been suffering from 
a serious attack of diarrhcca on the previous day, and had gradually fainted 
from exhaustion during the drive home. He was absolutely souffr; and his 
only mistake had been in thinking that he was strong enough to undertake the 
long drive. In this case my premonitory dream differed from the reality in two 
points. In my dream we approached Down Street from the west; in reality Ve 
came from the east. In my dream the coachman actually fell on his head; the 
crushing of his hat on the road being the most vivid point of the dream. In 
reality this was just averted by the prompt action which my anxious memory of 
the dream inspired. Signed [Lady Z.] 


The aversion of the fulfilmtnt, by reasonable precaution, is here an 
important feature. Another dream of the same lady’s presents us with 
a fatal fulfilment occurring in spite of the dreamer’s aroused anxiety. 
But in that case no precautions were taken, — nor indeed could they have 
been easily taken, — to avert the calamity. 


I am not usually a great dreamer ; but on two occasions, and two occasions 
only in my life, I have acted on dreams or impressions, and in each case there 
seems to have been some meaning in the impression which I received. 

In or about the year 1866, Lord Z. and 1 were inhabiting a house in 
Charles Street, Mayfair. We had built out a bedroom into the small court 
behind. This bedroom was separated only by a narrow passage or strip of 
court from our neighbour ?drs. J^.’s kitchenf which was built out into the court 
in the same fashion, and was of one storey only. 

In the middle of a very cold night T w^s suddenly awakened by a heavy 
fall into this passage outside our bedroom wall, as if some heavy body had 
fallen into it from the roof of Mrs. L.’s kitchen. I listened, much alarmed, and 
heard groans from the passage. I thought that some burglar had slipped from 
the kitchen roof down on to the pavement and was lying there injured. I 
begged Lord Z. to get up and look; but he could hear nothing, and told me 
that 1 had l^cen dreaming. I went to sleep again at length ; Ifht was again 
awakened by a similar thud in the passage. I now begged Lord Z. so 
earnestly to look that he got up and partially dres.■^ed and opened a door on 
the ground floor which led into this passage. The moon was shining brightly, 
and there was no trace whatever of anythin«^»- unusual. *Much perplexed. I 
again went to sleep. After I had left the bedroom in the morning, a servant 
came to ask me whether he might get rc.idy a bedroom to receive a workman 
who had come to work on the roof of Mrs. L.’s kitchen, and had fallen into the 
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passage from the kitchcn-roof, just as I had thought that I heard a man fall 
some few hours previously. 

The premonition, if such it was, was here of no special us^. It seemed as 
though I had received an intimation coming fact which only concerned 

me by its mere physical nearness. Signed [Lady Z.] 

Lord Z. is no longer living, so that his corroboration of this incident 
could not be obtained. 

425 D. Here again is a case where a somewhat complex scene, 
involving the action of several persons^ is dreamt and narrated before- 
hand. It is cjuoted from Procerdin<^s S.P.R., vol. xi. }). 491, the account 
being given by Mr. Haggard, of the British Consulate, Trieste, Austria. 


Srptembtr 21 1893 . 

'A few months ago I had an extraordinarily vivid dream, and waking up 
repeated it to my wife at once. All I dreamt actuall)" occurred about six 
weeks afterwards, the details of my dream falling out exactly as dreamt. 

There seems to have been no purpose whatsoever in the dream ; and one 
cannot help thinking, what was the good of it? 

I dreamt that I was asked to dinner by the German Consul-General, and 
accepting, was ushered into a large room w jth trophies of East African arms 
on shields against the walls. — I have myself been a great deal in 

East Africa.) 

After dinner I went to inspect the arms, and amongst them saw a 
beautifidly gold-mounted swoid which I pointed out to the French \hce- 
Consiil — who .It that moment joined me- -as having prolial^ly been a present 
from the Sultan of Zanzibar to my host the (German Consul-General. 

At that moment the Russian Consul came up ttx). He pointed out how 
small was the hilt of the sword and liow impossil)lc in consequence it would 
be for a F.uropean to use the weapon, and whiLt talking he w’avcd his arm 
in an excited manner over his head as if he was wielding the sword, and to 
illustrate what he w^as saying. 

At that moment I woke up and marvelled so at the vividness of the 
dream that I woke my wife up too and told it to her. 

About .six weeks afterwards my wife and myself we re asked to dine with 
the German Consul-General ; but the dream had long been forgotten by 
us both. 

We were sliown into a large withdrawing room which I had never been 
in before, but which somehow seemed familiar to me. Against the walls 
were some beautiful trophies of East African arms, amongst which was a 
gold-hiltcd sworej, a gift to my host from the Sultan of Zanzibar. 

To make f: long story short, everything happened exactly as I had dreamt 
— but I never remembered the dream until the Kussian Consul began to 
wave his arm over his head, when it came back to me like a flasli. 

Without saying a won! to the Russian Consul and French \hce-ConsuI 
(whom I left standing bt.'t»)r;. the trophy), I walked quickly acros., to my wife, 
who was standing at the entrance of a boudoir opening out of the withdraw- 
ing room, ant; said to hei ; “ Do you remember my dream about the 
Zanzibar arms ? ” She remembered everything perfectly, and was a witness 
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to its realisation. On the spot we informed all the persons concerned of the 
dream, which naturally much interested them. 

Mrs. Haggard’s corroboration her husband’s dream and its fulfil- 
ment runs as follows ; — 

Trieste, October 20M, 1893. 

I remember being awoke one night by my husband to hear a curiously 
viv> i dream he had just had. It is now some months ago, and possibly 
some of the more minute details of his relation may have escaped my 
memory, but what 1 remember of his dream is the following. He dreamed 
that we were dining with the Oerman Consul-General, whose drawing- 
room, a remarkably handsome apartment, was ornamented with trophies 
of arms from the East Coast of Africa. Having been in those regions 
himself, he felt some interest in them, and went nearer to examine them 
more closely. While he was doing so, the Russian Consul came up, and 
in his usual rather excitable fashion began flourishing his arm, as he 
dilated upon the extraordinary smallness of the native hand for which 
the hilt of a certain sword must have been designed. That is what I 
recollect of the dream. Its fulfilment took place a few weeks later when 
the circumstance of the dream had almost passed from our thoughts. 

We dined one evening with the German Consul-General, the Russian 
Consul being also present, among others. After dinner my husband went to 
examine one of the trophies of Eitet African arms, with which the room- -as 
in Ijis dream, -was hung. While he was doing ^o, the Russian Consul went 
up to speak to him upon the subject, and the dramatic flourish of his arm, 
with which he emphasised his conversation, at once recalled the dream, 
in which it had taken place, so vividly to my husband’s mind, that he 
immediately crossed the room to me, and asked me if I did not remember it 
also, which of course I did, though, as I was talking to some one else at the 
time, and only knew the rooln previously by my husband's description of his 
dream, the coincidence might not have occurred to me had he not called my 
attention to it. Directly he did so, however, by asking me if I did not 
remember his dream, I recollected quite well all the details I have previously 
mentioned. Agnes M. Haggard. 


Below are giv^en a letter from Mr. Kolemine, Russian Consul, and a 
statement from Herr Michabclles, German Consul-General at Trieste, 
both of whom were witnesses of the fulfiimeni of Mr. Haggard’s dream, 
and of the great impression which it made upon him at the time. 

Monsieur Haggard, mon colRgue d’Angleterre, cn a eu un tr6s remar- 
quable an point de vue psychologique. . . . Veuillez accepter tout ce que 
Monsieur Haggard vous a <5crit comme <5tant paifaitemeiit Ja vt5rit<5 et 
I’lisserter de mon nom r.i vons le jugez necessaire. 

Agrdez, chcr Monsieur, Tassurance de ma consideration tres distingu(5e. 

A. DE Kolemine. 

Hermn, N'^'cmber lot / i , 1S93. 

Whilst I was German Consul-General at Trieste, I had ot e evening, in 
February or March of this year, ^he pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. Plaggard’s 
company at dinner; among others the Kassiaii Consul was present. It was 
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the first time that Mr. Haggard came into my private bouse : before, we had 
always met in my office. After dinner I was busy in entertaining my party, 
when suddenly Mr. Haggard joined me and told me that a few weeks before 
he had seen, in a very vivid dream, mj drawing-room with the trophies of 
East African arms on shields against the walls, and Mr. Kolemine, the 
Russian Consul, standing before one trophy had explained something to 
him in his usual excited manner, waving his arms over his head in order to 
illustrate what he said. All this had happened just at the moment with all 
particulars seen in the dream. I was extremely astonished at the strange 
occurrence, and observed that the realisation of his dream had produced a 
strong effect on Mr. Haggard’s mind. * J. Micharellks, 

Counsellor of Legation in the Foreign Office. 

425 E. I shall conclude this group with a case (quoted from 
ccaiuigs S.P.R., vol. xi. p. 577 ) where there is again a suggestion of p^^r- 
sosial guardianship and care. But the facts prefigured do not fall within 
the life-history of the decedent ; so that if we suppose that it was his spirit 
which foresaw and informed his niece of the future, we must suppose also 
that he foresaw what would happen to his body after his death. The 
percipient, whom I have called Lady Q., has given me orally a slightly 
fuller account. An unauthorised version of the main points hero to be 
detailed was compiled shortly after the event. 

Die ember 22m/, 1892. 

I hpve been asked to give nn account of an experience which was certainly 
the most remarkable in my li{«^: a dream which came to me three times at long 
intervals, and which was at last fulfilled. 

My father died when I was a child ; my mother married again, and I went 
to live with an uncle, who became like a father to me. In the spring of 1882 
I dreamt that my sister and I were sitting in my uncle’s drawing- room. In my 
dream it was a bglliant spring day, and from tb.e window we saw quantities of 
fiowers in the garden, many more than were in fact to be seen from that window. 
But over the garden there lay a thin covering of snow. I knew in my dream 
that my uncie had been found dead by the side of a certain bridle-path about 
three miles from the house — a field-road where I had often ridden with him, 
and along which he often rode when going to fish in a neighbouring lake. I 
knew that his liorse was standing by him, and that he was wearing a dark 
homespun suit of cloth made from the wool of a herd of Idack sheep which he 
kept. I knew that his Ijody was being brought home in a waggon with two 
horses, with hay in the bottom, and that we were waiting for his body to arrive. 
Then in my dream the waggon came to the door ; ami two men well known to 
me — one a gardener, the other the kennel huntsman — helped to carry the body 
up the stairs, which were rather narrow. My uncle was a very tall and heavy 
man, and in my dream I saw the men carrying liim with difficuKy, and his left 
hand hanging down and striking against the banisters as tlic men mounted the 
stairs. This detail gave me in my dream an unreasonable horror. T could not 
help painfully thinking, “Oh, wliy did they not prevent his hand from being 
bruised in thi n wny ? ” 

In the .sadni.ss and horror of tliis sight I awoke, and I slept no more that 
night. I hat? determined not to tell my uncle of the dream ; but in the morning 
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I looked so changed and ill that I could not escape his affectionate questioning; 
and at last I told him of my vision of him lying dead in that field-road. I had 
no anxiety about his health. He was a robust man of sixty-six, accustomed to 
hunt his own pack of hounds and to/take much exercise. He listened to me 
very kindly, and although he was not himself at all alarmed by my dream, he 
offered me to do anything I liked which might calm my mind. I begged him 
to promise me never to go alone by that particular road. He promised me 
that lie would always make an excuse to have a groom or some one with him ; 
I remember my compunction at the thought of giving him this trouble — and 
yet I could not help asking for his promise. 

The impression of the dream grew gradually fainter, but it did not leave 
me ; and I remember that when a little boy came to stay with us some time 
after, and boy-like drew his stick along tlie banisters as he went lyxstairs, tlie 
sound brought back the horror of my dream. Two years passed by, and the 
thought of the dream was becoming less frequent, when I dreamt it again 
with all its details the same as before, and again with the same profoundly 
disturbing effect. I told my uncle, and said to him that I felt sure that he had 
been neglecting his promise, and riding by that field-road alone. He admitted 
that he had occasionally done so, ‘‘although,” he said, “I think 1 have been 
very good on the whole.” He renewed the promise; and again the impression 
grew weaker as four years passed by, during which 1 married and left his home. 
In the May of 1888 1 was in London, expecting my baby. On the night before 
I was taken ill, I dreamt the same ck-cam again, hut with this variation. Instead 
of dreaming that I was at my uncle’s home with my sister, I knevv in my dream 
that I was lying in bed in our London house. But from that bedroom, just as 
from the drawing-room in the former dreams, I seemed to see my uncle lying 
dead in the same well-known place. And I seemed also to perceive the same 
scene of the bringing home of the body. Then came a new point. As I lay 
in locd, a gentleman dressed in black, but whose face I could not see, seemed 
to stand by me and tell t\c that my uncle was dead. I woke in great distress. 
But as 1 was ill from then for two days, as soon as the child was born I ceased 
to dwell on the dream — only I felt an overpowering desire tg write at once to 
my uncle myself and to tell him that I was getting better. I was not allowed 
to do this ; but afterwards I managed to write a few lines in pencil unknown to 
i.ny one but the nurse. This note reached my uncle two days before his death. 

As I grew better, I began to wonder greatly at not hearing from my uncle, 
who generally wrote to me every day. Then my dream came back to me, and 
I was certain that he was ill or dead — but my husband, nurse, and maid (all I 
saw) seemed cheerful as usual. Then one morning my husband said my step- 
father wished to sec me, and I at once guessed his errand. He entered the 
room dressed in black and stood by my bedside. At once I recognised that 
this was the figure which I had* seen in my dream. I said, “ The Colonel i.s 
dead — -I know all about it — I have dreamt it often.” And as lie yas unable to 
speak from emotion, I told him all about it, place, time of day (morning), and 
the clothes my uncle wore. 

Then I thought of that scene on the staircase, which had always remained 
in my mind, i asked if there wme any biuiscs on the haii^s. “ No bruises,” 
said my step-father, “either on hands or face.” He thought that I fancied that 
my uncle had fallen from his horse. Noon afterwards my sister — the sister who 
had been in my dream — Cvime to see t\v^ an^’ brought me a ring which my 
uncle had always worn on his left hand. 1 was very thankful for this memento 
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of him ; and I told my sister how I had feared that the ring would have been for- 
gotten. “ I only came just in time,” she said, “ they were just going to close the 
coffin.” Was there any bruise on the left hand ? ” I asked. At first she said 
there was not ; but then she said she lh^>ught there was a bluish discoloration 
across the back of the first joints of the fingers. She did not know how it had 
been caused. When I was well enough to travel, I went to my old home; there 
I saw my old nurse, who had been in the house when my uncle died. Her 
account, added to my step-father’s, enabled me to realise the events of that day. 
My uncle had received my pencil-note on the Sunday morning, and had been 
greatly pleased, feeling that the wished-for heir was born, and that I, whom he 
loved as a daughter, was through my trouble. He had a few friends to lunch 
with him, including my step-father, and said that he had seen all that he wished 
to see in life, and could now die happy at any moment. His guests left him in 
[tlic] greatest spirits, and two days afterwards he died, and his body had been 
brought back as 1 describe, and he had been found half sitting and half lying 
on that very field-road, where I liad three limes seen him. He was dressed in 
the same homespun suit in which I had seen him in my dream. The cause of 
his death had been heart-disease, of whose existence neither I nor, I believe, any 
of those near and dear to him had been aware. He had evidently felt faint, and 
slipped from his horse. The same two men whom I had seen in my dream as 
helping to carry the body had in fact done so, and my nurse admitted that the 
left hand had knocked against the banisters. She seemed afraid lest I should 
blame the men who carried the body, and dill not like to speak of the incident. 
I do not think that she haej, seen tlie incident herself; and I did not like to 
speak to the men about it. It was enough for me that it was on the back of the 
left hand, as I had seen it in my dream, and as from tlie arrangement of the 
staircase it w./s/ have been, had it been caused in tlie way that I saw. I will 
add one fact which, although it was purely a matter of my own feeling, made 
perhaps as much impression upon me as anything in this history. I do not think 
that any daughter could love a father better than I loved my uncle; and, as will 
have been seen, the j^rospei t of his death was always a deeply-lying fear. Ilut as 
soon as 1 knew that all had happened as my dream foretold, I somehow felt 
that all was well, and the death left me with a .sensation of complete acijuiescence 
and peace. It may have been noticed that there were two unreal or fantastic 
points in my original dream : — viz., the multitude of Jloivers in the ganlen, and 
the thin covering of snozt', I think* that 1 can throw .'lOine light on these points 
by narrating the only two other impressive dreams wliich J Inive ever liad. d'he 
first of these two dn^ams I mentio^ied to others, and acted upon it. The second 
I neither mentioned nor acted upon ; so that it has no value as evidence, and is 
really given as helping to explain the symbolism of snow. 

I had heard from several relations (although I cannot (|uote definite cases), 
that they had found that rlreams of Jlowers and of sitcnu were followed by deatlis in 
our family. This may have s igg sted that form of symbolism to mv mind ; — or 
the same cau.se, what.jvcr it wa.s, which acted with them may ha\ e ar. ted witli me. 
In any case, what haj^pened was as follows. In ifS87 I hear<l from my step- 
father that my motlier, who had long been an invalifl, was seriously worse; and 
he asked me when I '»u!d go to see her. My mind was tlu reforc occupied 
with her illness, ijut the ^one of his letter was not immediately alarming ; 
thai we saw no reason loi my not attending some races in the ncighboui- 
hoocl, for which we Imd friends staying. P»ut one night I dreamt a dream 
—which, though very impressive, was somewhat confused— about my mother 
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seated in a carriage full oi flowers, I remembered the symbolism; and I felt 
assured that my mother was dead or dying. I mentioned the dream to my 
husband, and prepared for an immediate summons, which came directly after- 
wards. Having all preparations already made, I left immediately and arrived in 
time to see my mother die. This dream and that of my uncle are the only two 
dreams on which I ever acted \n any way. The second dream to which I have 
allu '* d was as follows: In 18 — I saw a gentleman whom 1 knew lying dead 
in a red coat on an open field, with snow on the ground. Beside him knelt his 
mother, who was alive and well at the time of the dream. I tried to approach 
and speak to her; but she said, “ Don’t touch me; I have come for him.” I 
understood that she had died before him. Two years later this lady did in 
fact die, and in two years more her son was killed, just as I saw him lying, in 
a scarlet coat. There was, of course, no snow on the ground, as it was in late 
spring; so I fancy that the snow may have been symbolical both here and in 
my dream about my uncle. I may add that I am not of an imaginative tempera- 
ment; and that these are the only incidents in my life which seem to [ie 
outside ordinary explanations. 

My husband and step-father add their confirmation of the incidents which 
concern them. 

The above account is true and accurate in every particular. 

[Signatures of Lord and Lady Q.] 


[Lord Q.’s signature attests ('besides his general concurrence with the 
account) his presence at the interview with Lady Q..'s step-father, as described.] 

January 16/A, 1893. 

The account is correct so far as what happened when I went to London to 

inform Lady Q of her uncle’s death, which is all that is within my own 

personal knowledge. [Signature of Lady Q's. ste])-father.] 

426 A. From Phantasms of the Livin^j vol. i. p. 3S4. The next account, 
which first appeared in a letter in the Reliflo-Philosopfiica! four7iat, is 
from Dr. Bruce, of Micanopy, Fla., U.S.x\. The case might be called 
“collective,’' but for the fact that one of the dreams, though vivid and 
alarming, was pro])ably not so distinetke as was afterwards imagined, and 
more-over, was possibly dreamt on Ithe night after that on which the 
tragic event took place. , 

Fehmary 17 //', 1884 . 

On Thursday, the 27th of December last, I returned from Gainesville, 
(twelve miles from here) to my orange grove, near Micanopy. I have only a small 
plank hou.se of three rooms at my grove, where I spend most of my time when 
the grove is being cultivated. There was no one in the house biit ^jiyself at the 
time, and being somewhat fatigu .d with my ride, I retired to my bed very early, 
probably 6 o’clock ; and, as 1 am frequently in the habit of doing, I lit my 
lamp on a stand by the bed for the [impose of reading. After reading a short 
time, I began to feel a little drowsy, pul out the light, and soon kH asleep. 
Quite early in the night I wa^ awatened. 1 could not have been asleep very 
long, I am sure. l felt as if I had been aroused intentionally, and at first 
thought some one was breaking into the ho.se. I lov>ked from where I lay into 
the other two rooms (the doors of both being epen), and at once recognised 
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where I was, and that there was no ground for the burglar theory ; there bein^ 
nothing in the house to make it worth a burglar’s time to come after. 

I then turned on my side to go to sleep again, and immediately felt a con- 
sciousness of a presence in the room, anQ, singular to state, it was not the con- 
sciousness of a live person, but of a spiritual presence. This may provoke a 
smile, but I can only tell you the facts as they occurred to me. I do not know 
how to better describe my sensations than by simply stating that I felt a con- 
sciousness of a spiritual presence. This may have been a part of the dream, 
for I felt as if I were dozing off again to sleep; but it was unlike any dream I 
ever had. I felt also at the same time a strong feeling of superstitious dread, as 
if something strange and fearful were about to happen. I was soon asleep again, 
or unconscious, at any rate, to my surroundings. Then I saw two men engaged 
in a slight scuffle ; one fell fatally wounded — the other immediately disappeared. 
I did not see the gash in the wounded man’s throat, but knew that his throat 
was cut. J did not recognise him, either, as my brother-in-law, I saw him 
lying with his hands under him, his head turned slightly to the left, his feet 
close together. I could, from the position in which I stood, see but a small 
portion of his face ; his coat, collar, hair, or something partly obscured it. I 
looked at him the second time a little closer to see if I could make out who it 
was. I was aware it was some one I knew, but still could not recognise him. I 
turned, and then saw my wife sitting not far from him. She told me she could 
not leave until he was attended to. (I had got a letter a few days previously 
from my wife, telling me she would leave in a day or two, and was expecting 
every day a letter or telegram telling me when to meet her at the depot.) My 
attention was struck by the surroundings of the dead man. lie appeared to be 
lying on an elevated platform of some kind, surrounded by chairs, benches, and 
desks, reminding me somewhat of a schoolroom. Outside of the room in which 
he was lying was a crowd of people, mostly females, some of whom I thought I 
knew. Here my dream terminated. I awoke again about midnight ; got up 
and went to the door to see if there were any prospect of rain ; returned to my 
bed again, and lay there until nearly daylight before falling asleep again. I 
thought of my di;cam, and was strongly impressed by it. All strange, supersti- 
tious feelings had passed off. 

It was not until a week or ten days after this that I got a letter from my 
wife, giving me an account of her brother’s death. Her letter, which was 
w'rittcn the day after his death, w'as mis-sent. The account she gave me of his 
death tallies most remarkably with my dream. Her brother was with a werl- 
ding party at the depot at Markham station, Fauquier Co., Va. Ho went into a 
store near by to see a young man who kept a ])ar-room near the depot, and 
with whom he had some words. He turned and left the man, and walked tuU 
of the store. The bar-room keeper followed him out, and without further words 
deliberately cut his throat. It was a most brutal and unprovoked murder. My 
broth cr-in-l^w had on his overcoat wiili the collar turned up. The knife went 
through the collar and ciear to the Ijone. He was carried into the store and 
laid on the counter, near a desk and show case. He swooned from loss of 
blood soon after being cut. The cutting occurred early Thursday night, 
December 27th. , He did not die, however, until almost daylight, Saturday 
morning. 

1 have net had a complete account of my sistcr-in-law^s dream. She was 
visiting a young lady, a cousin, in Kentucky. They slept together Friday night, 

1 think, the night of her brother's death. She dreamed of seeing a man with 
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^is throat cut, and awoke very much alarmed. She awoke her cousin, and they 
got up and lighted the lamp and sat up until daylight. That day she received a 
’telegram announcing her brother’s death. 

I cannot give you any certain explanation of these dreams. I do not be- 
lieve that they are due to ordinary causes, but to causes of which science does 
not at present take cognisance. Walter Bruce. 

in reply to inquiries, Dr. Bruce says: — 

yu/jf 1S84. 

I have never had another dream similar to the one related in the letter. I 
have at times had dreams that were vivid, or from some cause impressed them- 
selves upon my mind for a time, such as any one would be likely to have. I 
cannot call to mind, though, any of special importance, or with any bearing 
upon the dream in question. * 

I did not mention the dream to any one before receiving the letter confirm- 
ing it. I live in rather a retired place in the country, and if I saw any one 
during that time to whom I would care to relate the dream, it did not occuiwto 
me to do so. 

You ask me how my wife knew of the circumstances of her brother’s death. 
She was visiting her relatives in Va. at the time, and was present when her 
brother died. 

The following account is from Dr. Bruce’s sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Stubbing : — • 

• Aliirch 1885. 

Whilst in Kentucky on a visit in the year 1883, I had a dream, in which I 
saw two persons — one with his throat cut. I could not tell who it was, though I 
knew it was somebody that I knew, and as soon as I heard of my brother’s death, 
1 said at onc'* that I knew it was he that I had seen murdered in my dream; 
and though I did not hear how my brother died, I told my cousin, whom I was 
staying with, that I knew he had been murdered. This dream took place on 
Thursday or Friday night, I do not remember which. I .saw the exact spot where 
he was murdered, and just as it happened. Annie. S. Stubbing. 

Tile Thursday and Friday night mentioned in this account arc December 
26th and 27th [27th and 28th j, 1883. It was upon the Thursday night my 
dream occurred. , Walter Bruce. 

In reply to questions, Mrs. Stubbing says : — 

Yes, I saw oni. man cut the other. The •wound was told to me to be just 
likf! what I had seen in my dream. I received a telegram announcing the 
death of my brother on Saturday morning. No. I never had any such dream 
as tluit before. 

428 A. d"he following are cases illustrating my hypothesis of 
“ ])sychical invasion.” The hrsi is taken from F/uififasms oj the Living:;, 
vol. ii. p. 105. In this case, the words heard were vividly imagined by 
the agent, and may ve^y probably have been uttered, or half-uttered. 
The account is from Mr. J. Pike, of 122 Stockw* '.! Park«Road, S.W. 

October 1S83. 

Travelling some years since from Carlisle. 10 Highbury, by the night mail 
train, and finding myself alone in my compartmeat, I lay at full length on the 
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seat with a view to sleep, havin;2f previously requested the guard to wake me at 
the Camden Town Station. I soon fell into a deep sleep, one of those profound 
slumbers the awakening from which is almost painful. Reused suddenly by the 
guard waking me (somewhat roughly aid impatiently, because the train was 
behind its time), I found that I had been dreaming (what proved indeed to be 
the case) that it was morning; that I was at home, in my bedroom, in the act 
of dressing, and at the moment of awakening had been on the landing and twice 
called the servant by her name, “Sarah,” and asked her to bring me some hot 
water. 

On actually arriving at home, I learnt that at the time when I had been thus 
dreaming that I was calling to the servant, she had heard her name called by 
me twice, distinctly ; that — forgetting for the moment that I was not in the 
house— she, hastily discontinuing the breakfast preparations, ran upstairs, and 
afterwards came down again “ as white as a ghost” — according to the descrip- 
tion given to me by the children who, with astonishment, w'itnessed her pro- 
ceedings, and not having themselves heard the call, naturally wondered what it 
all meant. Sarah subsequently informed me that the “fright” she experienced 
on realising the fact that I was not there had made her “quite ill.” 


Mr. Pike’s daughter gave the following corroboration on October 30th, 
1883 

I distinctly remember the incident of our^ervant being frightened by hearing 
my father’s voice calling from upstairs, at a time when we know he could not be 
anywhere near our home. The servant took a poker in her hand and went up- 
stairs, thinking there must be some man there who had imitated rnv father’s 
voice. Nothing, however, was discovered to explain the mystery until my 
father’s arrival at home, when he told us that at the time the call was heard he 
had been dreaming that he was at home and calling for hot water, 

' Alma M. Pikk. 


The genuineness of this case does not, of course, depend on the scr 
vant’s evidence, l3ut on the testimony of Miss Pike that the servant men- 
tioned her experience before Mr. I’ike’s arrival. Gurney observes that his 
collection of purely subjective hallucinations includes sev'eral instances 
where a servant has seemed to hear her mistress calliiig her — a fat i 
which of course goes to weaken the force of the described coincidence. 
But the superior vividness of th^ impression in the present instance seems 
proved by the emotion and alarm which followed it, and which had no 
sort of parallel in the purely subjective cases referred to. 

Here, it will be seen, the condition of the agent was not one of distress 
or crisis, buj. simply that of vivid dream ; and the case is in this way ex- 
ceptional. It should be noted that the part of the dream which apparently 
affected the percipient took place in the very shock of waking ; and such 
a shock, though not critical or exactly painful, clearly involves a fiir wider 
and more sudderf change of psychical condition than oft^m occurs to us 
during waking life. 

See also a case given in Phantasms, vol. ii. p. 159. Mr. T. W. Smith 
relates that his wife told him she had dreamt of finding herself in a house 
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in which she used to live, where she saw a friend of hers going to bed. 
She went up to her, took her by the hand, and said, ** Bessie, let us be 
friends.” Some months later, Mr.^ Smith was informed by a friend of 
** Bessie’s ” that one night, about that time, ** Bessie ” had told her that 
she had seen Mrs. Smith — that she had touched her and said, ‘‘ Let us be 
friends.” They were not, however, able to fix the dates with complete 
certainty, so that the coincidence was doubtful, and the case is evidentially 
weak for this reason. 

428 B. In the following case (quoted from the Journal S.P.R., vol. 
vii. p. 100) there seems to have been on the part of the agent, Mrs. 
Manning, a spontaneous revival of memory of long past and forgotten 
scenes, such as often occurs in crystal visions, but rarely in ordinary life. 
Mrs. Manning writes to Professor James as follows : — 

105 Winter Street, Portland, Maine, • 
October 28M [1894]. 

13 ear Sir, — A t the request of Colonel Woodhull, I send you the following 
statement, which I hope may be of use to you. 

When I was a child at my home in Rochester, N. Y., my elder sister had 
almost entire care of me. At night, after putting me in bed, she would sit be- 
side me for a few moments until I fell asleep. F requently 1 would wake up, 
and finding myself alone and in th^ dark, of which I was much afraid, I would 
call out to her ; she would come and soothe me to Sleep again. In 1S75, I was 
living at Fort Hartsuff, Nebraska, a military post, the station of my husband. 
Our nearest railway station was (band Island, on the Union Pacific Railroad, 
75 miles away. My sister then lived at Omaha, about 300 miles east of Grand 
Island. Our mail reached us by buckboard from Grand Island ever\' Wednes- 
day and Saturday. One nigj^t in November, I iiwoke from a dreamless slee]), 
wide awake, and yet to my own consciousness the little child of years ago, in 
my own room in the old home ; the sister had gone, and I was alone in the 
darkness. I sat up in bed, and called with all my voice, “Jessie ! Jessie!’' — 
my sister's name. This aroused my husband, who spoke to me. I seemed to 
come gradually to realisation of my surroundings, and with difficulty adjusted 
myself to the present. In that moment \ seemed to live again in the childhood 
days and home. I cannot express too strongly the feeling of actuality 1 had. 
F or days after this the strange impression was with me, and I could recall 
many little incidenis and scenes of child-life that I had entirely forgotten. 

I wrote to my sister the next day, and told her of the strange experience of 
the night before. In a few days I received a It tier from her, the date the same 
as mine, and having passed mine on the way. in which she said that such a 
strange thing had happened the night before ; that she had been awakened by 
my voice calling her name twice ; that the impression was so strtfng that her 
husband went to the door to see if It could possibly be I. No one else had 
called her ; she had not been dreaming of me- She distinctly recognised my 
voice. Maky M. Cearkson Manmnc;. 

• 

Captain Manning writes : — 

Portland, Mr., October 2 C)th, 1894. 

1 distinctly recall the circumstances as related above by my wife. 

W, C. Manning 

(Captain ?3rd Infantry, U.S. Army). 

2 D 


VOL. I. 
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Mrs. Manning's sister and brother-in-law give their testimony as fol- 
lows : — 

JDetroit, Micir., November rx/, 1894. 

The statement made by my sister is aS I remember the experience. That it 
made a deep impression upon us both is evidenced by each writing of it to the 
other on the day following its occurrence. The impression made was so 
forcible, it has never been forgotten. Jessie Clarkson Thrall. 

Detroit, Mich., November u/, 1894. 

The within statement of a curious coincidence might have been forgotten 
by me during the past twenty years, had the facts not been recalled to my 
memory from time to time as they have by the principal actors in it. I have 
always regarded it as a strange coincidence, but nothing more. 

I lieard no call, but went to the door to satisfy my wife that her sister was 
not in the hall. George Thrall. 

In reply to Dr. Hodgson’s inquiries, Mrs. Manning informed him that 
the original letters referred to had been destroyed long ago, and that 
neither she herself nor her sister had ever had any similar experience. 

428 C. From Phantasms of the Living, vol. i. p. 225 . The narrator 
of the following case is the late Rev. P. H. Newnham, of whose telepathic 
rapport with his wife we had such strikirig experimental proof (see vol. ii. 
849 A), and who described himself as “an utter sceptic, in the true sense 
of the word.” 

In March 1854, I was up at Oxford, keeping my last term, in lodgings. I 
was subject to violent neuralgic headaches, which always culminated in sleep. 
One evening, about 8 p.m., I had an unusually violent one ; when it became 
unendurable, about 9 p.m., I went into my bedroom, and flung myself, without 
undressing, on the bed, and soon fell a.sleep. 

I then had a -singularly clear and vivid dream, all the incidents of which are 
still as clear to my memory as ever. I dreamed that I was stopping with the 
family of the lady who subsequently became my wife. All the younger ones had 
gone to bed, and I stopped chatting to the father and mother, standing up by the 
fireplace. Presently I bade them good-night, took my candle, and went off to 
bed. On arriving in the hail, I perceived that my fiancee had been detained 
downstairs, and was only then near the top of the staircase. I rushed upstairs, 
overtook her on the top step, and passed my two arms round her waist, under 
her arms, from behind. Although I was carrying my candle in my left hand, 
when I ran upstairs, this did not, in my dream, interfere with this gesture. 

On this I woke, and a clock in the house struck ten almost immediately 
afterwards.# So strong ..'as the impression of the dream that I wrote a detailed 
account of it next morning to my fianUe, 

Crossing my letter , not in answer to it, I received a letter from the lady in 
question: “ Were you thinking about me, very specially, last night, just about 
ten o’clock.? Foi% as I was going upstairs to bed, I distinctly heard your foot- 
ste^)s on the .stairs, and KH you put your arms round my waist.” 

rhe letters in question art now destroyed, but we verified the statement 
made therein some years later, when we read over our old letters, previous to 
the:; lestruction, and Tound that our personal recollections had not varied 
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in the least degree therefrom. The above narratives may therefore be accepted 
as absolutely accurate. P. H. Newnham. 

Asked if his wife has ever had any other hallucinations, Mr. Newnham 
replied, ** No, Mrs N. never had any fancy of either myself or any one else 
being present on any other occasion.** 

The following is Mrs. Newnham*s account : — 

Jutie (^th, 1884. 

I remember distinctly the circumstance which my husband has described as 
corresponding with his dream. I was on my way up to bed, as usual, about ten 
o’clock, and on reaching the first landing I heard distinctly the footsteps of the 
gentleman to whom I was engaged, quickly mounting the stairs af^r me, and 
then I as plainly felt him put his arms round my waist. So strong an impres- 
sion did this make upon me that I wrote the very next morning to the gentle- 
man, asking if he had been particularly thinking of me at ten o’clock the night 
before, and to my astonishment I received (at the same time that my letter 
would reach him) a letter from him describing his dream, in almost the same 
words that I had used in describing my impression of his presence. 

M. Newnham. 

It is unfortunate that the actual letters cannot be put in evidence. But 
Mr. Newnham’s distinct statement that the letters were examined, and the 
coincidence verified, some years after the occurrence, strongly confirms 
his own and his wife’s recollections of the original incident. 

428 D. The following account (taken from Phantasms of the Livui^y 
vol. ii. p. 154) was received through the kindness of the late Mr, G. J. 
Ro!nanes, F.R.S., who was well acquainted with the narrator. 

t 

Afarch l8M, 18S3. 

On the night of the 26th of October 1872, 1 suddenly felt very unwell, and 
went to bed about half-past nine, an hour earlier than usual, andTell asleep almost 
immediately, when I had a very vivid dream, which impressed me greatly ; so 
much so, that I remarked to my wife, on waking, that I feared we should shortly 
receive bad news. 1 imagined I was sitting in the drawing-room near a table, 
reading, when an old lady suddenly appeared seated on the opposite side, close 
to the table. She neither spoke nor moved much, but gazed very intently on 
me, and I on her, for at least 20 minutes. I*was much struck by her appear- 
ance, she having white hair, very dark eyebrows, and penetrating eyes. I did 
not recognise her at all, but thought she was a stranger. My attention was 
then directed to the door, which opened, and my aunt entering and seeing me 
and the old lady staring at each other in this extraordinary \vay, with much 
surprise and in a tone of rcproac.i exclaimed, “John! don’t you kitjw who this 
is ?” and without giving me time to reidy sain, “ Why, this is your grandmother/’ 
whereupon my ghostly visitor suddenly ros»' from her chair, embraced me, and 
vanished. At that moment I awoke. Such was the ‘’mpression it made on my 
mind, that I got my note-book .ind made a note of this stran^Jc dre.nn. believing 
that it foreboded bad tidings. Howe^ er, several days passed without bringing 
^tny dreaded intelligence, when one night I received a letter from my father, 
announcing the rather suddtui death of my grandmother, which took place on 
the very night and hour of my dream, half past ten. 
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About four months after her death, I went to the Isle of Wight, where she 
lived, to get information from my relatives as to what my grandmother was 
really like. My aunt and cousin described her in every particular, and their 
descriptions of her coincided most man^llously with the figure and face that 
appeared to me, the white hair and dark eyebrows being a peculiarity in her. 
This I particularly observed in my dream. I learnt, too, that she was extremely 
fussy in the arrangement of her cap, always being anxious that no part, even 
the strings, should be out of place, and curious to relate, I noticed in my dream 
that she was nervously touching her cap-strings, now and again, for fear they 
should be out of place. My cousin, who was with her when she died, told me 
that my grandmother had been delirious for some time previous to her de- 
parture; and for a moment, when in that state, she suddenly put her arms 
round my ^ousin’s neck, and on opening her eyes and regaining consciousness, 
she said with a look of surprise, “ Oh, Polly, is it you ? I thought it was some- 
body else.” This seems to me very curious, as it was just what she did before she 
vanished from me in the drawing-room. I must add that I had not seen my 
grandparent for at least 14 years, and the last time I saw her she had dark 
hair, but this had gradually changed to white, leaving her eyebrows dark, and 
I am positive that nobody ever mentioned this peculiarity to me.^ 

J. H. W. 

Mrs. W. says : — 

July I si, 1885. 

I quite remember my husband telling me, on my going to my room on the 
evening of the 26th October, of a remarkable dream he had just had, and also 
his making an entry in the pocket-book on the following morning. F. W. 

We find from the Register of Deaths that Jane W. died at the age of 
72, on Oct. 26, 1870 [see below], at Brixton, Isle of Wight. 

Mr. Podmore says : — 

I called on Mr. J. H. W. to-day (July 4th, 1884), and heard the account 
from him 7 //z'a voce. His cousin’s corroboration, for a reason which he ex- 
plained to me, cannot be obtained. But he explained to me that he went to 
see his cousin within three months of the death, and received full particulars of 
the death-scene from her then. I a^ked him if he stood byjthe phrase “at 
least 20 minutes,” pointing out that it was difficult to attach any precise meaning 
to these words ; if they were a correct description of his impressions, a grotesque 
incident must have been interpolated in the midst of an otherwise realistic 
dream. He maintains that the words are correct; it seemed to him that he 
and the old lady sat staring at each other across the table for a very long time. 
Mr. W. told me that he dreams very little; and that he has never had another 
dream which he thought worth noting. He has never dreamt of death. 

After a ^second call Mr. Podmore writes : — 

I received an account from Mrs. W. of her husband’s dream, as she re- 
membered to have heard it within an hour of its occurrence and subsequently, 

1 In respect o; this last feature, the case may be classed with those of [PAauiasws] 
chap. xii. § 8. The nervous fidgeting with the cap-strings may possibly be regarded as 
a distinctive habit, sufficiently deeply organised to be a feature in the person’s latent 
represeutation of her own physique. — E. Gurney. 
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which tallied precisely with the account here given. I saw also the note made 
on the following morning. It occurs at the head of the first page of a small 
pocket sketch-book, the rest of the page being occupied with pen or pencil 
memoranda of accounts, &c. The entry is “ Odd dream, night of October 26th, 
1870.” The last numeral, which is very indistinct, is' apparently o. Mr. W., in 
writing his original account in March 1883, h^d referred to this note and read 
the fina' numeral as 2. Hence the discrepancy. He has no other memorandum 
of the death. 

I pressed him as far as 1 could, but he still declines to give his name, fearing 
that he might acquire the reputation of being “ ghostly ” and fanciful, and thus 
injure his professional prospects. 

428 E. From Proceedings S.P.R., vol. xi. p. 444. Mrs. Tabour writes 
to Dr. Hodgson : — • 

2718 Chicaoo Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn., 

May 8///, 1895. 

I have recently learned of a case of remarkable appearance before death, *or 
rather a short time previous to death. A man ill with consumption appeared to 
a lady (a friend of mine and also a friend of his) in a perfectly natural manner, 
properly clothed, although he was ill in bed at the time, and was found 
upon investigation to have been asleep at the time of the appearance. Now, 
the reason why they were able to establish the above fact so accurately was 
that the man related to his wife, directly upon awaking, that he had dreamed 
of this lady in the most vivid manner, and dcscril^cd her appearance and the 
position of the furniture in her rooms. The two families were about one day’s 
journey apart by rail. The man died about a fortnight later. These people 
are willing to give dates and names, and if you will have your secretary prepare 
a list of such questions as you may want answered, and forward to me, I will 
get all information possible. I think it may be well to see to the matter while 
i am here. — Very sincerely /ours, JosiE L. Fowler Tabour. 

Mrs. Tabour adds : — 

Mrs. Shagren is a woman of strong clairvoyant powers. All the parties are 
of Swedish birth, and of unusual intelligence. At the time of this appearance 
Mrs. Shagren was about thirty-one. Oi^curred over ten years ago. No appear- 
ance at lime of death. 

Statement of Mrs. S/iagren r egarding Appearance of Mr. Hendrickson. 

This happened one day after I had finished my morning's work, housework. 
It was about 10 o’clock. I stood before the mirror doing my hair, when I 
suddenly saw him (Mr. Hendrickson) coming from behind, as if approaching 
on tip-toe. His hands were outstretched, and I had an impression that he 
would place them on my shoulder'?; T could even hear his last^step, like the 
squeak of a boot, as he put his foot down. I turned in surprise, and faced him, 
consequently seeing him out of the glass and in the glass. As I turned I ex- 
claimed, “Is that you ” At least 1 feU that 1 said that, but as 1 spoke he 
vanished. He was perfectly natural it\ appearance, and frilly dressed, just as 
I had always seen him. 

In the afternoon of the same day, which ^ know was April 24th, 1884, as 
I was passing from the room in which I had seen him in the morning, going 
through a small hallway, I heard steps froni behind. Turned and saw him 
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again, dressed as in the morning, and again as I turned toward him he 
vanished. 

The impression of seeing him was not so strong as in the morning. 

The next day a young lady friend of mine, and also a friend of Mr. 
Hendrickson’s family, came to visit me, and knowing of her friendship with 
Mr. Hendrickson, I asked her if she knew anything of the family, or where 
they were living, as I had Iieard nothing from them for about four years, I 
having been south during that time, and they in the meantime having left the 
city. 

I asked if she knew if Mr. Hendrickson was still living, as I knew he had 
consumption. She replied that he was living the last time she had heard from 
them. And then I said, “ I saw him yesterday morning.” 

My friend was not surprised, and regarded the appearance as a warning of 
death- To^-my statement she said, “ I would not be surprised, as I received a 
letter from his wife saying he had a hemorrhage of the lungs. i Let us write,” 
she continued, “and find out if he is living or dead.” Then we wrote we both 
felt uneasy, and I told of seeing him. In a few days we received a reply saying 
that he was not dead, but the doctors had said he could not live, and then 
[Mrs. H.] related his experience of seeing me in a dream, while asleep on the 
morning he had appeared to me. Although he had never been in the house, he 
described my room, and said to his wife, when speaking of his dream, “ She 
looked stouter than she used to,” which was true, as I had grown much stouter 
in the four years since they had seen me. , 

Mrs. Hendrickson and myself were friends from childhood. I had only 
known Mr. Hendrickson since his marriage. We were just good friends. Mr. 
Hendrickson once told his wife that I had appeared to him. That was long 
before my experience of seeing him. 

Mrs. Hendrickson has remarried, and is now Mrs. Erickson, of Beresford, 
South Dakota. (Signed) [Mrs.] C. M. Shagrkn. 

708 South Sixth Street, 

Beresford, S.D., May 1895. 

Mrs. C. M. Shagren, — Dear Friend, — I received your welcome letter a 
few days ago, and will now answer it. It was in the morning of April 24th, 
1884, when Mr. Hendrickson awoke and said he had been dreaming of you. 

I said, “ I’ll mark this down and see if ,it means something.” He slept longer 
that morning than he used to do, and in five days we had a letter from you, 
and you said you had seen him in your room that morning and you thought 
something would happen to him iiGlore long. He was dressed in his night 
clothes at the time. On the 20th of May he died. I wrote to Dora, but I do 
not remember what I did write or when it was. It was before he died, any- 
way. I had not heard from you since you went to Tennessee until this time. 
I believe you said in your letter that you got my address from Dora. . . . 

^ Mrs. F. Erickson. 

From private letter written by Miss Dora Edenoff, of Chicago, June 
14th, 1S95, to Mrs. Shagren ; — 

I have been trying to think, but cannot remember what you said about 

1 Hemorrhage of the lungs has been associated with psychical manifestations 
oftener than from the relative frequency of that mode of death would seem ante- 
cedcntlv probable. 
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Mr. Hendrickson. It does seem that you did tell me that you had seen him in 
your room, but I cannot remember any more. — Your friend, Dora. 

In reply to Dr. Hodgson’s question how Mrs. Shagren remembered 
that the date was April 24th, 1884,- Mrs. Tabour adds : — 

There are many reasons why Mrs. Shagren remembered that date. First, 
beca ;se of the young lady, who came from another city, and was on her way to 
Europe, and other facts which I might tell you if necessary. I looked into it 
pretty carefully, as I am rather a doubter myself. . . . 

428 F. From the Journal S.P.R., vol. viii. p. 128. 

The first account which follows is taken from an article on ‘‘Dreams/* 
by Miss Giddings, which appeared in The Metaphysical Magazme for 
September 1895. • 

Some few years ago I was the guest in the home of an intimate friend, 
whose unmarried sister, also an associate of my own, was away at the time. 
My hostess, whom I will call Mrs. J., was taken suddenly and seriously fll. 
The family doctor was summoned, but as he was away, a strange physician was 
called, and he was in attendance upon Mrs. J. when at midnight her own doctor 
arrived. Early on the following morning I received a telegram from the absent 
sister, saying : “ Is anything wrong at home ? Answer immediately.*’ I replied, 
and before the day was over a letter addressed to me, and mailed when the 
telegram was sent, came from the jfbsent sister, saying : — 

“ I have had a peculiar and impressive dream of home. I saw A. lying on 
the bed as if very ill; while in the dressing-room, as if in consultation, were two 
doctors — Dr. L. (the family physician) and a stranger, a tall, dark man, whom 
Dr. L. addressed as Dr. Rice. So impressed am I that something is wrong, 
that I write to you in order to know as soon as possible the meaning of this 
strange vision.” 

Her dream was as vivid a* portrayal of what was actually occurring at her 
home during the night, as I, personally pre.sent, could have given. She was 
almost correct as to the name of the strange doctor, whom she heard addressed 
as Dr. Rice, but whose name was Reed. It will be offered in explanation that 
she wa.s anxious about home, and naturally dreamed of her sister. But this 
explanation will not suffice, for she was a girl much away from home. The 
married sister was never ill, and no member of the family had ever seen or 
heard of the strange physician. That the sick sister was thinking of the absent 
one, I know. She was a woman of determined will and of unusual magnetic 
power, as her success as a public speaker attests. May she not, through her 
desires, have unconsciously thrown upon the mind of the absent one certain 
photographic revelations of what was actually occurring.? 

Miss Giddings writes : — 

37 Walnut Street, SomervieJIe, Mass., 
January 8M, 1896. 

Dk. Richard Hodgson, — Dear Sir, — • . . The dream related occurred 
to my friend Mabel Jenness at a time when her sister, Annie Jenness Miller, 
the well-known lecturer on “ Dress,” was ill at her New Ybrk n^sidence. The 
facts are as I have related them. 

1 was at that time editing Mrs. Miller’s magazine, and the letter to which 
reference is made came to me. I did not keep it, but Mabel Jenness, now 
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Mrs. Wm. A. Venter, Coates House, Kansas City, will verify my statement, or 
so . . . would Mrs. Miller, 114 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. . . . 

(Miss) Laura E. Giddings. 

Mrs. Venter writes : — 

Coates House, Kansas City, Mo. 

February 1896. 

Mr. Richard Hodgson, — Dear Sir,— Your letter of January 28th has 
just reached me. I will endeavour to give you as nearly as possible the facts 
concerning the “ vision ” of which Miss Giddings has told you. I was in the 
West on a lecture tour, and the last night of my stay in Detroit, Mich., I had a 
dream in which I saw my sister, Mrs. Miller, lying ill. There wer,e several 
people about her, and all was excitement. There were two physicians in con- 
.sultation ; one I recognised as Dr. Louis Saycr, of New York (now deceased), 
the other In:lid not recognise, but his name came to me as Rice. In appearance 
this man was above medium height, very slender, and had dark sidc-bcanl. 

The exact date of this experience I cannot give, but I should say it was 
alA)ut the middle of December 1889. The dream greatly impressed and 
annoyed me. I tried to put it from me, but it persistently recurred to my 
thought — a haunting fear. I could not make it seem a dream, and after several 
hours I sent the telegram to which Miss Giddings referred. The message was 
sent from Ypsilanti, Mich., at about noontime, on a Monday (I remember well 
the day of the week) ; the answer to it was received at about 9.30 o’clock in the 
evening of the same day. That which to n\e was a dream actually occurred in 
detail while I was dreaming; and the physician who was in reality in attendance 
with Dr. Sayer was the emliodiment of the one in my “vision,'’ but his name 
was Ried, instead of Rice as I dreamed. 

I have had other and similar experiences, but none so authentic. The 
others I cannot prove to have happened. . . . 

MABT*:n JENNKS.S Venter. 

Mrs. Miller writes : — 

St. Dr:Nis Hotel, N.Y., February u/*, 1896. 

Mr. Richard Hodilson, — Dear Sir, — . . . The dream experience 
related by Miss Giddings occurred just as related in her article. The date of 
the illness was December ’S9. She was my guest at the time, and consequently 
knew the details. ^ 

When my sister’s telegram arrived Dr. Louis Saycr (he died immediately 
afterward) was sitting upon the side of my bed, and 1 remember that he was 
profoundly impressed by the inquery, knowing it the result of a psychological 
impression received from a dream. ... A. Jenness Miller. 

429 A. The following case is quoted from Phantasms of the 
Living, vol. i. p. 365. The account is written by Mr. N. T. Menneer, 
Principal of^l orre College, Torquay : — 

December iSt/i, 1SS3. 

I thought you would be interested in the following account of a strange 
dream that came under my notice some twenty-six years ago. 

My wife, since*deceased, had a brother residing at Sarawak, and at the 
time to which I refer, staying with the Raja, Sir James Brooke. 

The following is an extract from the second volume of Ph^ Raja 0/ 
Sarawak, by Gert? ude L. Jacob, p. 238. “ Mr. Wellington ” (my wife’s brother) 
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** was killed in a brave attempt to defend Mrs. Middleton and her children.” 
The Chinese, it appears, taking Mr. Wellington for the Raja’s son, struck off 
his head. 

And now for the dream. I was awoke one night by my wife, who started 
from her sleep, terrified by the following dream. She saw her headless brother 
standing at the foot of the bed with his head lying on a coffin by his side. I 
did i- y best to console my wife, who continued to be much distressed for some 
considerable time. At length she fell asleep again, to be awoke by a similar 
dream. In the morning, and for several days after, she constantly referred to 
her dream, and anticipated sad news of her brother. 

And now comes the strangest part of the story. When the news reached 
ICngland 1 computed approximately the time, and found it coincided with the 
mefnorabU flight to which I have referred, N. T. Menneer. 

• 

In reply to inquiries, Mr. Menneer adds ; — 

My deceased wife never had, as far as 1 know, similar distressing dreams 
of death to which no real event corresponded. 

There is no doubt that the Chinese struck off his head. Particulars of his 
fate were sent to Mr. Wellington’s father by the Raja himself. 

In saying I calculated the time and found it to correspond approximately^ 
I probably gave you a wrong impression. I did not note down the date of the 
dream, but when the news reached England I calculated the usual time of such 
a voyage, and found it corresponded with the time I considered had elapsed 
since the night of the dream. , 

Professor Sidgwick, after an interview with Mr. Menneer, on September 
1 7 th, 1884, wrote : 

He said that Mrs. Menneer had no definite idea where her brother had 
gone; they had not heard from him since his departure; she had certainly no 
idea that he would be engaged in military operations at all, still less that he 
would be engaged with Chinese. In fact she was in no state of alarm a])out 
him at all. Mr. Menneer said that they did not put down the date of the dream 
at the timcj and that when the news came he could not remember it exactly ; 
but he took pains to calculate it at the time, and satisfied himself that it was at 
the time of the death as nearly as he could reckon. He had not been a 
l)elicver in dreams previously He heard the particulars of the death from 
Mr. Wellington, the fatlier. 

• 

This dream ” (said Gurney), if it is to be telepathically explained, must 
apparently have been due to the last flash of thought in the brother’s 
consciousness. It may seem strange that a definite picture of his mode 
of death should present itself to a man in the instant of receiving an un- 
expected and fatal blow ; but, as Hobbes said, ‘ thought is (Juick.’ 'Phe 
coffin, at any rate, may be taken as an item of death-imagery supplied by 
the dreamer’s mind.” 

We have since, however, seen a letter from Sir James Brooke 
(Rajah of Sarawak) and an extract from the Straits 'Times of March 
2ist, 1 85 7, in the (London) Times for April 29th, 1857, which make 
it, I think, quite conceivable that the dream was a reflection of 
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knowledge acquired by Mr. Wellington after death, and that the on 
the coffin had a distinct meaning. Sir James Brooke says : Poor 
Wellington’s remains were consumed [by the Chinese] ; his head, borne 
off in triumph, alone attesting his previous murder.” The Straits Titties 
says : The head was given up on the following day.” The head, there- 
fore, and the head alone, must undoubtedly have been buried by Mr. 
Wellington’s friends ; and its appearance in the dream on a coffin, with the 
headless body standing beside it, is a coincidence even more significant 
than the facts which Gurney had before him when he wrote. 

•k 

429 B. The next case (quoted from Phantasms of the Living, vol. i. 
p. 453) is^ from Mrs. Lightfoot, a lady who was none the worse witness 
because she took not the slightest interest in our work. The names and 
dates were filled in by Gurney, immediately after a personal interview, 
Javiuary 30th, 1884. 

51 Shaftesbury Road, Ravenscourt Park, \V., 
yanuary iitk, 1884 . 

In giving the following experience, I may premise that as a child, 
and since, I have comparatively had but little knowledge (as a personal 
experience) of fear; and in the existence of ghosts I have always dis- 
believed. Did I ever see or hear sights #)r sounds for which, on examina- 
tion, I could not account, \ have always come to the conclusion that they 
arose from natural causes which were beyond my reach of inquiry — hence 
1 alwa3's refused to accept anything without proof, and I may add, that I 
have rarely been convinced. 

Some ten years ago, when in India, I contracted a great friendship, 
which was reciprocated, for a lady, Mrs. Reed, the wife of an officer. She 
had not been very strong, but when I parted 'from her with the intention 
of returning to England, no danger (the word had not even been mentioned) 
was anticipated, and for some few months after my return, I heard from 
her, bright and cheerful letters enough. In them she certainly spoke of 
her health not being good, but nothing more. Then after a time her letters 
ceased, but I heard very regularly from others in the same place, and they 
mentioned that her health was gradutilly getting worse, and that she would 
probably be ordered to England for a thorough change, but still I heard 
no sound of fatal ending, and I, was looking forward to her return with a 
great degree of pleasure. 

It was my practice not only to go to bed very late, but also for the last 
half-hour to pick up a book, the most uninteresting and dry that it was possil)lt^ 
to find, and so try to soothe the mind. The moment I commenced to really 
feel sleepy I would lower the gas to almost a pin’s point (for I did not care to 
extinguish it,*^as T had a child of three .sleeping in the .same room), and then I 
could always compose myself comfortably to a sleep into which I could then 
fall in a very few minutes. 

On the night of Septemljer 21st, 1874, I had followed this exact routine. 
I had put aside my book, lowered the gas, and at a little after midnight I was 
sound asleep. As 1 knew afterwards, 1 must have slept about three hours, 
when I was suddenly aroused (and was, so far as I Vnovt, perfectly wide awake) by 
a violent noise at n^y door, which was locked. I have some recollection of feeling 
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astonished (of fear I then had none) at seeing or rather hearing within the 
instant my door thrown violently open, as though by some one in great anger, 
and I was instantly conscious that some one, something, what shall I call it, 
was in the room. For the hundredth part of a second it seemed to pause just 
within the room, and then by a movement, which it is impossible for me to 
describe — but it seemed to move with a rapid push — it was at the foot of my 
bed. Again a pause ; for again the hundredth part of a second, and the figure- 
shape rose. I heard it, but as it got higher its movements quieted, and 
presently it was above my bed, lying horizontally, its face downwards, parallel 
with my face, its feet to my feet, but with a distance of some three or four feet 
between us. This for a moment, whilst I waited simply in astonishment and 
curiosity (for I had not the very faintest idea of either who or what it was), but 
no fear, and then it spoke. In an instant I recognised the voice, the old 
familiar imperious way of speaking, as my Christian name sounded clear and 
full through the room. “Frances,’’ it repeated, “ I want you; come with me. 
Come at once.” My voice responded as instantaneously, “ Yes, I’ll come. 
What need for such a hurry ? ” and then came a quick imperative reply, “ I>ut 
you rmist come at once; come instantly, and without a moment’s pause or 
hesitation.” I seemed to be drawn upwards by some extraordinary magnetic 
influence, and then just as suddenly and violently thrown down again. 

In one second of time the room was in a deathly stillness, and the words, 
“She is dead,” were simply burnt into my mind. I sat up in bed dazed, and 
now, for the first time, frightened J)eyond measure- I sat very still for a few 
moments, gradually making out the different forms in the room, then I turned 
the gas, which was just above my head, full on, oMy to see that the room was 
totally unchanged. At the foot of my bed, at some distance from it, was the 
child’s iron cot. I got up and looked at him; he was sleeping quite peacefully, 
and had evidently been totally undisturbed. I went to the door, to find it fast 
locked. I opened it, and gazed into the passage — total silence and stillness 
everywhere. I went into tho next room, where there were sleeping two other 
children and their nurse, to find equal quietness there. Then I returned to my 
room, and I must confess it, with an awful fear oppressing me. She had come 
once — might she not come again ? 1 wrote down the date and the hour, and 

then opening shutter and window only looked out for the welcome dawn. 

I went down to breakfast that morning, but said nothing of the details of 
my dream, ^ only mentioning that I haeV had a very bad and a very vivid one. 
Afterwards I found I could settle to nothing, and at last was becoming positively 
so ill that I was obliged to go back to bed. That same afternoon, curiously 
enough, a sister came to see me, who had been abroad with me, and whilst 
there had known and liked this same friend. She saw I was much upset about 
something of which I did not care to speak, and, by way of cheering me up, 
began telling me news of various mutual friends. At last, during a slight pause, 
she said, “ By the way, have you heard anything lately of Mrs. Reed ? when last 
I heard, she was not very well.” Instantly came my reply, “ Oh, %he is dead,” 
and it was only my sister’s look of blank horror and astonishment that recalled 
me to myself. “ What do you mean when did you hear ? ” came from her in 
rapid utterance, and then I bethought me how indeed did I hear.^ who had 
told me ? Hut tell her the dieam I could not, so I merely ahswered, “You will 


^ Though the narrator twice uses this word, ^he certainly did not regard her 
experience as a dream. 
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see that I am right when you look in the newspapers- — /low I have heard of it 
I will tell you some other lime,” and directly I changed the conversation. The 
visit did good, however, for I got up and went out with her, and I can only say 
that the impression my manner and words made upon her was so deep that the 
moment she arrived home she sat down and wrote to a lady in the West of 
England — one who knew us all, and who heard by every mail from her husband, 
who was in the same place as our friend. My sister told her exactly what I 
had said, and begged that she would at once send her particulars, since I had 
not done so. By return came the reply ; — 

“ I cannot, dear Lady B., in the least understand your letter, nor what your 
sister can possibly mean. The last foreign mail only came in this morning ” 
(after the date, of course, of my dream), “and so far from being ‘dead,’ my 
husband tells me Mrs. Reed is much better; therefore, where Mrs. L. (myself) 
can have o*btained her news is beyond my comprehension, for it is quite i)upos-‘ 
sible that she can have had later news than mine, in fact, noi so late, since my 
foreign letter arrived after your visit to her.” [This is not a copy^ but a 7 'eminis- 
cStce of the letter.] 

And so the matter rested, but within a month from the date of my dream 
came the news of Mrs. Reed’s death, on September 21st. 

I have but little now to add. The bereaved husband returned to England 
and called upon me. He gave me some details of the last days, and on my 
asking whether he remembered her last words, he turned to me with quite a 
look of surprise, and said, “Why, Mrs. Lightfoot, I believe name wa.s the 
last she mentioned.” Further, it was many months afterwards before my sister 
again broached the subject, but at last one day slie said, “ I do wish you would 
tell me how 5^011 knew of Mrs. Reed’s death.” Of course I then told her, and I 
may add, that so deep was the impression produced upon her that even in her 
last illness, which occurred seven or eight years afterwards, she spoke of it. 
For myself I never really recovered the shock for a long time, and even now the 
impression is as vivid as though it had onl}*^ happened yesterday. 

Frances W. Lightfoot. 

Gurney adds to this account : — 

Both the Calc 7 itta E^i^lislunafi and the Pioneer Mail (Allahabad) give 
September 20th, 1874, as the date of Mrs. Reed’s death. Mrs. Lightfoot has 
unfortunately not kept her note of theVlay and hour. As she has now no iftde- 
pendent recollection of the date of her experience, but only remembers the fact 
of the coincidence^ and as it is practically certain that she heard the correct date 
of the death, the 20th, which has since become converted in her memor)^ to 
the 2ist, it seems tolerably safe to assume that her experience fell on the night 
of the 20th, that is, on the early morning of the 21st — not on the night of the 
2 1 St, as stated in the account. 

In answer to the qucidon whether this w;is the only occasion on which she 
has had a sensory hallucination of this kind, Mrs. Lightfoot answered “ Yes ” 
She adds that her sister, Lady B., “mentioned the matter at once to .sev’cral 
friends and relatives.” This sister has since died. 

In conversation, Mrs. Lightfoot confirmed again the fact of having had no 
sort of visual hallucinatio:» on any other occasion. She once, and once only, 
has had another remarkable anditory experience, when the sudden hearing of 
her Christian name saved her from a terrible fall in the dark. The origin of 
the sound was carefully inquired into and could not be ascertained. 
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As a proof of the absolute conviction produced in her that her friend was 
dead, she told me that she had prepared a birthday present to send her, and the 
box was actually soldered up, and bad been going by the next mail; but she 
felt it impossible to send it. 

She had been under the impression that the time of death exactly coincided 
with her vision ; but she had reckoned difference of longitude the wrong way. 
Mrs. deed’s husband informed her, on her inquiry, that the death took place 
at eleven, that is, ii p.m. (as she thinks of September 21st, but no doubt of 
September 20th) ; and the vision was probably, therefore, eight or nine hours 
after it. 

My impression of Mrs. Lightfoot entirely corresponds with her own descrip- 
tion of herself — that she is a practical person, and without any sort of pre- 
disposition to frights or visions. The present one gave her a most severe shock, 
the effects of which lasted for some time. • 

429 G. From Phantasms 0/ the TAvingy vol. i. p. 199. As to the 
evidential force of this case, I may point out that the percipient states the 
experience to have been unique in his life ; and that the violence of the 
effect produced, leading to the very unusual entry in the diary, puts the 
vision outside the common run of dreams which may justly be held to 
afford almost limitless scope for accidental coincidences. The narrative 
is from Mr. Frederick Wingfield, of Belle Isle en Terre, Cotes dii Nord, 
France. 

• December zoth, 18S3. 

I give you my most solemn assurance that what I am about to relate is the 
exact account of what occurred. I may remark that I am so little liable to the 
imputation of being easily impressed with a sense of the supernatural ^ that I 
have been accused, and with reason, of being unduly sceptical upon matters 
which lay beyond my po\vers#of explanation. 

On the night of Thursday the 25th of March 1880 I retired to bed after 
reading till late, as is my habit. I dreamed that I was lying on my sofa read- 
ing, when on looking up I saw distinctly the figure of my brother, Richard 
Wingfield-Baker, sitting on the chair before me. I dreamed that 1 spoke to 
him, but that he simply bent his head in reply, rose, and left the room. When 
I awoke I found myself standing with one foot on the ground by my bedside, 
and the other on the bed, trying to .speak and to pronounce my brother’s name. 
So strong was the impression as to the reality of hi.s presence, and so vivid the 
whole scene as dreamt, that I left my bedroctm to search for my brother in the 
sitting-room. I examined the chair where 1 had seen him seated, I returned 
to bed, tried to fall asleep in the hope of a repetition of the appearance, but my 
minfl was too excited, too painfully disturbed, as I recalled what I had dreamed. 
1 must have, however, fallen asleep towards the morning ; but when I awoke 
the impression of my dream wa'. as vivid as ever, and I may add is to this very 
hour equally strong and clear. My sense of impending evil was so strong that 
1 at once mad^- a note in iny memorandum-book of this “appearance,” and 
added the words, “ God forbid ! ” 

Three days afterwards 1 received the news that my brojlier, Richard Wing- 
field-Baker, had died on 'Thursday evening the 25th of March i8bo, at 8.30 p.m., 

^ This expression cannot be excluded when the words of our informant are 
quoted. We, ourselves, of course, regard ah’ these occurrences as strictly natural. 
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from the effects of the terrible injuries received in a fall while hunting with the 
Blackmore Vale hounds. 

1 will only add that I have been living in this town some twelve months ; 
that I had not had any recent communication with my brother ; that I knew 
him to be in good health, and that he was a perfect horseman. I did not at 
once communicate this dream to any intimate friend — there was unluckily none 
here at that very moment — but 1 did relate the story after the receipt of the 
news of my brother’s death, and showed the entry in my memorandum-book. 
As evidence, of course, this is worthless; but I give you my word of honour 
that the circumstances I have related are the positive truth. 

Fred. Wingfield. 


February 1884. 

I must vxplain my silence by the excuse that I could not procure till to-day 
a letter from my friend the i’rince de Lucinge-Faucigny, in which he mentions 
the fact of my having related to him the particulars of my dream on the 25th 
of March 1880. He came from Paris to stay a few days with me early in April, 
and saw the entry in my note-book, which I now enclose for your inspection. 
You will observe the initials R. B. W. B., and a curious story is attached to 
these letters. During that sleepless night I naturally dwelt upon the incident, 
and recalled the circumstances connected with the apparition. Though I dis- 
tinctly recognised my brother’s features, the idea flashed upon me that the 
figure bore some slight resemblance to my most intimate and valued friend, 
Colonel Bigge, and in my dread of impending evil to one to whom I am so 
much attached, I wrote the four initials, R. B. for Richard Baker, and W. B. 
for William Bigge. When the tidings of my brother’s death reached me 1 
again looked at the entry, and saw with astonishment that the four letters stood 
for my brother’s full name, Richard Baker Wingfield-Baker, though I had 
always spoken of him as Richard Baker in common with the rest of my family. 
The figure I saw was that of my brother ; and fn my anxious state of mind I 
worried myself into the belief that possibly it might be that of my old friend, as 
a resemblance did exist in the fashion of their beards. I can give you no 
further explanations, nor can 1 produce further testimony in support of my 
as.sertions. Fred. Wingfield. 

With this letter (writes Gurney) Mr. Wingfield sent me the note- 
book, in which, among a number of business memoranda, notes of books, 
&c., I find the entry — * Appeara^jce — Thursday night, 25th of March 1880. 
R. B. W. B. God forbid ! ’ 

The following letter was enclosed : — 

CoAT-AN-NOS, 2 fhjrier, 1884. 

Mon chtjr Ami,— J e u’ai aucun effort de m^moire h faire pour me rappcler 
le fait dont vous me parlez, car j’en ai conservd un souvenir tres net et tr^s 
precis. 

Je me souviens parfaitement que Ic dimanche, 4 avril, 1880, dtaiit arrivd de 
Paris le matin men\e pour passer ici quelques jours, j’ai dtd ddjeuner avee vous. 
Je me souviens aussi parfaitement que je vous ai trouvd fort dmu de la doulou- 
reuse nouvelle qui vous ^tait parvenue quelques jours ^ auparavant, de la mort 
de Pun des messieurs vos fr^res. Je me rappelle aussi comme si le fait s’dtait 
passe hier, taut j’en ai dtd frappd, que quelques jours avant d’apprendre la 
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triste nouvelle, vous aviez un soir, dtant d6)h couchd, vu, ou cru voir, mais en 
toqs cas tr^s distinctement, votre frdre, celui dont vous veniez d’apprendre la 
mort subite, tout pr^s de votre lit, et que, dans la conviction ou vous dtiez que 
c’<^tait bien lui que vous perceviez, vous vous ^tiez lev^ et lui aviez adressd la 
parole, et qu’^ ce rioment vous aviez cessd de le voir comme s'il s’^tait dvanoui 
ainsi qu’un spectre. Je me souviens encore que, sous Timpression de I’dmotion 
Vjien naturelle qui avait dtd la suite de cet dvdnement, vous Taviez inscrit dans 
un petit carnet ou vous avez I’habitude d’dcrire les faits saillants de votre trds 
paisible existence, et que vous m’avez fait voir ce carnet. Cette apj^arition, 
cette vision, ou ce songe, comme vous voudrez I’appeler, est inscrit, si j’ai bon 
souvenir, h la date du 24 ou du 25 fdvrier,^ et ce n’est que deux ou trois jours 
aprds que vous avez recu la nouvelle officielle de la mort de votre frdre. 

J^ai 6t6 d’autant moins surpris de ce que vous me disiez alors, et j’en ai aussi 
conservd un souvenir d’autant plus net et prdcis, comme je vous Ite disais en 
commencant, que j’ai dans ma famille des faits similaires auxquels je crois 
absolument. . . . Faucigny, Prince Lucinge. 

In answer to inquiries, Mr. Wingfield adds : — 

I have never had any other startling dream of the same nature, nor any 
dream from which I woke with the same sense of reality and distress, and of 
which the effect continued long after I was well awake. Nor have I upon any 
other occasion had a hallucination of the senses. 

The Times obituary for March 30th, 1880, records the death of Mr. 
R. B. Wingfield-Baker, of Orsett Hall, Essex, as having taken place on the 
25th. The Essex Independent gives the same date, adding that Mr. Baker 
breathed his last about 9 o’clock. 

429 D. PTom Proceedings S.P.R., vol. v. p. 420.* 

From Miss Richardson, 47 Bedford Gardens, Kensington, W. 

The writer is a very worthy wife of a shopkeeper, who told me the occur- 
rence some years ago, then with more detail, as it was fresh in her memory, 
and her husband can vouch for the facts told him at the time, and the strange 
“ uncanny ” effect of the dream on her mind for some time after. 

From Mrs. Green to Miss Richardson. 

^ Newry, z\st First Mouthy 1885. 

Dear Friend, — In compliance with thy request, I give thee the particulars 
of my dream. 

I saw two respectably-dressed females driving alone in a vehicle like a 
mineral-water cart. Their horse stopped ai a water to drink ; but as there was 

1 The words “ qudques jours auparavant,” coupled with the fact thaPthe number of 
tht day is right, suggest that fevrier is a mere slip of the pen for mars. 

* This case was admitted to Phantasms of the Living !' a death coincidence by 
mistake. (Case 138, vol. i. p. 375 ) The death took place at the Antipodes, and the 
coincidence between it and the percipients experience was represientcd by the narrator 
as exact, through the not very uncommon error of reckoning the difference of time made 
by difference of longitude the wrong way. We did txot discover this error till the first 
edition of the book had been published. In fact, the percipient’s experience followed 
the death by more than twelve hours. 
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no footing, he lost his balance, and in trying to recover it he plunged right In, 
With the shock, the women stood up and shouted for help, and their hats rose 
off their heads, and as all were going down I turned away crying, and saying, 
“ Was there no one at all to help them?” upon which I awoke, and my hus- 
band asked me what was the matter. I related the above dream to him, and 
he asked me if 1 knew them. I said I did not, and thought I had never seen 
either of them. The impression of the dream and the trouble it brought was 
over me all day. I remarked to my son it was the anniversary of his birthday 
and my own also — the loth of First Month, and this is why I remember the 
date. 

The following Third Month I got a letter and newspaper from my brother 
in Australia, named Allen, letting me know the sad trouble which had befallen 
him in the loss, by drowning, of one of his daughters and her companion. 
Thou wilt ‘see by the description given of it in the paper how the event cor- 
responded with my dream. My niece was born in Australia, and I never 
saw her. 

’ Please return the paper at thy convenience. Considering that our night is 
their day, I must have been in sympathy with the sufferers at the time of the 
accident, on the loth of First Month, 1878. 

It is referred to in two separate places in the new'spaper. 

F'rom the Jn^leivood Advertiser, 

iFriday evening,, January iiM, 1878. 

A dreadful accident occurred in the neighbourhood of Wedderburn on 
Wednesday last, resulting in the death of two women, named Lehey and Allen. 
It appears that the deceased were driving into Wedderburn in a spring cart 
from the direction of Kinypanial, when they attempted to water their horse*at 
a dam on the boundary of Torpichen Station. The dam was 10 or 12 feet 
deep in one spot, and into this deep hole they must have inadvertently driven, 
for Mr. W. McKechnie, manager of Torpichen Station, upon going to the 
dam some hours afterwards, discovered the spring cart and horse under the 
water, and two women’s hats floating on the surface. . . . The dam was 
searched, and the bodies of the two women, clasped in each other’s arms, 
recovered. 

Extract from Evidence given at the Inquest. 

Joseph John Allen, farmer, deposed: “ I identify one of the bodies as that 
of my sister. I saw her about 1 1 a.m. yesterday. . . . The horse had broken 
away and I caught it for her. Mrs. Lehey and my sister met me when I caught 
the horse. . , . They then tool# the horse and went to Mr. Clarke’s. ^ I did not 
see them afterwards alive.” William McKechnie deposed; “About 4 p.m. 
yesterday 1 was riding by the dam when I observed^the legs of a horse and 
the chest abpve the water.’’ 

Mr. Green confirm.s as follows : — 

Newry, 15M Seeand 1885. 

Dear Friend, Edith Richardson, — In reference to the dream that my 
wife had of seeing *two women thrown out of a spring cart by their horse stop- 
ping to drink out of some deep water, I remember she was greatly distressed 
about it, and seemed to feel great sympathy for them. It occurred on the 
night of the 9th of January. 
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The reason I can remember the date so well is that the roth was the anni- 
versary of my wife and our son’s birthday. As the day advanced she seemed 
to get worse, and I advised her to go out for a drive ; when she returned she 
told me she was no better, and also said she had told the driver not to go near 
water, lest some accident should happen, as she had had such a dreadful dream 
the n.^ht before, at the same time telling him the nature of it. As my wife’s 
niece did not live with her father, he was not told of it until the next morning, 
which would be our evening of the loth, and which we think accounted for the 
increased trouble she felt in sympathy with him. Thos. Green. 

Mrs. Green has had no other experience of the sort. 

Inglewood is in Queensland, on the border of New South Wales. 

429 E. From JProceedings S.P.R., vol. vi. p. 341 . * 

Communicated by Fraulein Schneller, sister-in-law of the percipient, 
and known to F. W. H. M., January 1890 . • 

Dober und Pause, Schlesikn, December \ 2 th , 1S89. 

About a year ago there died in a neighbouring village a brewer called 
Wiinscher, with whom I stood in friendly relations. His death ensued after a 
short illness, and as I seldom had an opportunity of visiting him, I knew nothing 
of his illness nor of his death. On the day of his death I went to bed at nine 
o’clock, tired with the labours whidii my calling as a farmer demands of me. 
Here I must observe that my diet is of a frugal khid ; beer and wine are rare 
things in my house, and water, as usual, had been my drink that night. Being 
of a very healthy constitution, I fell asleep as soon as I laydown. In my dream 
I Ifeard the deceased call out with a loud voice, “ Boy, make haste and give me 
my boots.^* This awoke me, and I noticed that, for the sake of our child, my 
wife had left the light burning. I pondered with pleasure over my dream, think- 
ing 4 m my mind how Wiinscher, who was a good-natured, humorous man, would 
laugh when I told him of this dream. Still thinking on it, I hear Wiinschcr’s 
voice sfcolding outside, ju.st under my window. 1 sit up in my bed at once and 
listen, but cannot understand his words. What can the brewer want ? 1 thought, 
and I know for certain that I was much vexed with him, that he should make a 
distur\)ance in the night, as I felt convinced that his affairs might surely have 
waited till the morrow. Suddenly he comes into the room from behind the 
linen press, steps with long strides past the bed of my wife and the child’s bed ; 
wihlly gesticulating with his arms all the tiifie, as his habit was, he called out, 
What do you say to this, Herr Oberamtmann .? This afternoon at five o’clock 
i have died.” Startled by this information, 1 ekclaim, ‘‘ Oh, that is not true ! ” 
He replied : “ Truly, as I tell you ; and what do you think ? They want to 
bury me already on Tuesday afternoon at two o’clock,” accentuating his asser- 
tions all the while by his gesticulations. During this long speech ff my visitor 
I examined myself as to whether I was really awake and not dreaming. 

1 asked myself: Is this a hallucination? Is my mind in full possession of 
its faculties? Yes, there is the light, there the jug, this is the mirror, and this 
the brewer ; and I came to the conclusion: I am awake. • Then the thought 
occurred to me. What will my wife think if she awakes and sees the brewer in 
Our bedroom? In this fear of her waking up 1 turn round to my wife, and to 
my great relief I see from her face, which is turn< J towards me, that she is still 
asleep ; but she looks very pale. 1 say to the brewer, Herr Wiinscher, we 
VOL. !.• 2 p 
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will speak softly, so that my wife may not wake up, it would be very disagree- 
able to her to find you here.” To which Wiinscher answered in a lower and 
calmer tone : “ Don’t be afraid, I will do no harm to your wife.” Things do 
happen indeed for which we find no explanation— I thought to myself, and said 
to Wiinscher: “ If this be true, that you have died, I am sincerely sorry for it ; 
I will look after your children.” Wunscher stepped towards me, stretched out 
his arms and moved his lips as though he would embrace me ; therefore I said 
in a threatening tone, and looking steadfastly at him with frowning brow: 
“ Don’t come so near, it is disagreeable to me,” and lifted my right arm to ward 
him off, but before my arm reached him the apparition had vanished. My first 
look was to my wife to see if she were still asleep. She was. I got up and 
looked at my watch, it was seven minutes past twelve. My wife woke up and 
asked me; ^^To whom did you speak so loud just now?” “Have you under- 
stood anything?” I said. “ No,” she answered, and went to sleep again. 

I impart this experience to the Society for Psychical Research, in the 
belief that it may serve as a new proof for the real existence of telepathy. I 
must further remark that the brewer had died that afternoon at five o’clock, 
and was buried on the following Tuesday at two.— With great respect, 

Karl Digxowitv 
(Landed Proprietor). 

The usual time for burial in Germany, adds Fraiilein Schncller, is three 
days after death. This time may be f)rdlonged, however, on application. 
There are no special hottf^ fixed. 

In conversation Fraulein S. described her brother-in-law as a man of 
strong practical sense and of extremely active habits. 

We have received the “ Sterbeurkunde ” from the “ Standesbeamte 
Siegismund, Kreis Sagan, certifying that Karl Wiinscher died Saturday, 
September 15th, 1888, at 4.30 p.m., and was buried Tuesday, September 
1 8th, 1888, at 2 P.M. 

Herr Dignowity writes again, January i8ih, 1890 : — 

Frau Wiinscher told me that the time of the burial was settled in the death- 
room immediately after Wiinscher’s d#ath, because relations at a distance had 
to be summoned by telegram. Wunscher had suffered from inflammation of 
the lungs, which ended in spasm^f the heart. During his illness his (Iioughts 
had been much occupied with ml, and he often wondered what I should say 
if I knew' how ill he was. 

Finally, Frau Dignowity (born Schneller) writes from Pause. January 
1 8th, 1890 : — 

I confirnS that my husband told me on the morning of September i6th, 1S8S, 
that the brewer Wiinscher had given him intimation of his death. 

429 F. From the Jour?ial vol. viii. p. 123. The account was 

sent to Dr. Hodgson by Mr. A. FL Dolbear, l?rofessor of Physics in Tufts 
College, Mass. 

Tukts Coli.egk, Mass., Afri / i iM, 1895. 

Dr. R. Hodgson, — I)i:ak Sir, — . . . l^erhaps 1 liave told you before that I 
have had a great many such or hallucinations, but I am reminded of one which 
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happened last summer. I was a lecturer at Greenacre, Me., where Miss 
Farmer, daughter of the late electrician, Moses G., had a summer hotel, and 
many of the prominent occult folks of the country gathered. I stopped for the 
night at the house of Miss Farmer — the old homestead. During the night I 
dreamed that Mr. Farmer was in the room and talked with me, though I 
could n’t see him. I said to him, “ How shall 1 know it is you, and not some 
one -Ise?” He replied, “ I’ll show you my hand;” so his left hand was ex- 
tended to me, and I took hold of it. It was very cold, and made me so shudder 
that I was at once awakened. I found myself uneasy, and turned over in 
bed to ease my uncomfortableness. Directly I slept again and dreamed over 
the same occurrence ; when Farmer showed his hand, I asked him how I should 
know it to be his hand. He replied, “ I’ll move my fingers so,” and he 
straightened out his first and third fingers, while the second and fourth were 
bent in a very uncommon way. I can’t move my fingers in such positions with- 
out the aid of the other hand. After that the “ sdance ” ended, and I forgot ^11 
about it, till next morning at breakfast with Miss F. I chanced to recall it, and 
told her I had dreamed of her father, and I related the above to her ; when I 
came to the finger business she dropped her fork, and with much earnestness 
said, “ That was one of his tricks. He could get the fingers of his left hand 
into uncommon positions, and for the amusement of visitors and intimate ac- 
quaintances would do it.” I never knew he had any such trick, so I was 
surprised. I recorded the above facts the same day. Those whom I told, 
and especially Miss F., who were ‘spiritualists, seejned sure I had had a visit 
from Mr. Farmer. ... A. E. Dolbear. 


Tuns Coi.LPXJE, Mass., April 1895. 

I^ix. K. Hodgson, — Dear Sir, — I had met Mr. Farmer two or three times. 
Was not intimately acquainted, and have no recollection of ever seeing him do 
any kind of a trick, or indeeS that he could do any. Each time when I did 
meet him it was on electiical business, and I knew nothing about him socially. 
It does not seem probable to me that I ever saw him twist his fingers in any 
way. ... A. E. Dolbear. 

Miss Farmer writes as follows to ^Professor William James in corro- 
boration of Professor Dolbear’s statement : — 

^ Kmot, Maine, y/z/zt’ 1 5^, 1S96. 

. . . My father had great regard for his friend (Prof. Dolbear), and respect 
for his valuable contributions to science. After reading his book, Matter^ 
and Motion^ he said, “ I would like to talk with Dolbear and tell him 
some of the e.xpcriences that have come to us since mother went, and .see what 
he would say to them.” . . . Callecs coming in, the subject was dropped. 

In 1894 i’rolcssor Dolbear kindiv consented to become one of the speakers 
at Greenacre. The inn being full, 1 took him to Bittersweet, and he occupied the 
liVu ary chamber. In course of conversation the next morning, he said, “ I had 
a strange dream last night — I dreamed of your father.” '.^hat did;not seem 
strange, as he had looked at his life-sized portrait before retiring. I asked 
about the dream, and he said he dreamed he heard his voice, and was told it 
was my father. H*' asked how he should know it was he. The lepiy was, “ I 
will show you my left hand and arm,” and l e did so twice. I he professor stih 
questioned, “ How shall 1 know it is your hand and arm rather than some one 
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eJse’s The reply was, “I will show you a trick with my fingers,” and tlien 
the professor described and tried to imitate it, but could not. I was dumb with 
astonishment, and then said, “ Why, professor, that was a favourite trick of my 
father's. When tricks were performed, he would say, ‘ Who can do this ? ’ and 
then, without using the right, would bend the joints and twist the fingers of the 
left hand in a way that I never saw imitated.” That to me was a positive proof 
of my father’s identity; it was like him — he liked a joke. He longed to be able 
to share with his friends the conviction of truth which had come to him. He 
knew that with Professor Dolbear no proof would be convincing unless of the 
most unique character. The professor said he was wakened and lay for a time 
thinking of it ; then fell asleep and dreamed the same thing again. He was 
much pleased with my corroboration of the circumstance, and said he would 
willingly travel sixty miles for an experience like that. In 1895 he came to 
Greenacre a second time, and at dinner with Rev. E. P. Powell, of Clinton, 
Njpw York, in speaking of my father, used these words, “ I talked with him last 
summer.” Knowing that my father had passed out in 1893, Mr. Powell was 
mystified, and I said, “ Professor, Mr* Powell does not understand how that 
can be, you should explain yourself.” He then related his dream. I listenerl 
carefully, and noted that the story was just as he had given it the year before. 

I omitted one circumstance of 1894. Coming from the tent after the lecture, 

I met Dr. J. L. M. Willis, my father’s physician, and a very intelligent man. I 
presented him to Professor Dolbear, an«i then said, “ Do you remember, 
doctor, of any special trick that my father could do with his hands?” He 
answered, “No, I do not know of any except this.*’ He then put up his left 
hand, and trying to cross his lingers, said, “ I can’t do it : I never sawan\bo(Iv' 
else who could.” . . . Sarah J. FAK.\rLR. 
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CHAPTER V 

609 A. The following criticism of the Salpetriere School is taken 
from an article by Dr. J. Milne Bramwell on “What is Hypnotism ? in 
the Proceedings S.P.R., vol. xii. pp. 205-209. 

Charcot's Theory^ or that of the Salpetriere School. 

According to this school, hypnosis is an artificially produced morbid condi- 
tion, characterised by certain chemical changes in the secretions — a neurosis 
only to be found in the hysterica!. Women are more easily hypnotised than 
men ; children and old people are almost entirely insusceptible. 

Hypnosis can be produced by purely physical means, such as pres.sure on 
certain regions of the body ; and a person can be hypnotised, as it were, 
unknown to himself. 

The hypnotic phenomena are divided into three different stages, which 
usually appear in regular s(jquence. These are induced and terminated by 
certain definite physical .stimuli. 

Hypnotism has so far not proved of much therapeutic value. 

There is danger of provoking hysteria In trying to induce hypnosis. 

'fhere is a difference between sugge.stion in normal life and in hypnosis, 
'riie former i.s a physiological phenomenon, the latter a pathological one. Sug- 
gestibility does not constitute hypnosis, ^it is only one of its symptoms. There 
does not exist a single case in which a somnambule has acted criminally under 
the inlluence of suggestion. 

This theory has been strongly attackcck chiefly by the hypnotic observers 
who belong to what is termed the Nancy School. To commence with, they 
])nint out tlie insufficiency of the data upon which the theory has been founded, 
and cite the confession of its own supporter.s that only a dozen cases of true 
hy])nosis have occurred in the balpetri^'re in ten years, and that a very large 
proportion of the i*x])erimcnts were conducted on one. subject, yho had long 
been an inmate of that Iiospital, On the other hand, they call attention to the 
extended nature of their own observalioiis and to the fact that their conclusions 
are drawn from the study of many thousand cases. 

Is Hypnosis a Morbid Condition 'ivhich can cnly be Induced in the 
Hysterical ? 

This question must, 1 think, be answered in ♦he negative. Moll, in reference 
to Charcot’s argument that hypnotism and hysteria aie identical, because the 
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chemical character of certain secretions is similar in both, pointed out that 
Charcot’s subjects all suffered from hysteria ; and that, as the phenomena which 
characterise waking life are readily induced in hypnosis, Charcot easily created 
a complete type of hysteria by suggestion. It would be equally easy to suggest 
stammering in hypnosis, but one would not be justified, therefore, in character- 
ising hypnosis as a condition of stammering. 

Again, as the following statistics show, if the hysterical alone can be hyp- 
notised, over 90 per cent, of mankind apparently suffer from hysteria. Some 
years ago Bernheim had already attempted to hypnotise 10,000 hospital 
patients with over 90 per cent, of successes, while Wetterstrand recently re- 
ported 6500 cases with 105 failures. Schrenck-Notzing in his First Interna- 
tional Statistics, published in 1892, gave 8705 cases by 15 observers in 
different countries, with 6 per cent, of failures. Mr. Hugh Wingfield, when 
Demonstrator of Physiology at Cambridge, attempted to hypnotise over 170 
men, all of \vhom, with the exception of 18, were undergraduates. In about 
80 per cent, hypnosis was induced at the first attempt ; but as no .‘-econd trial 
was ever made with the unsuccessful cases, these results undoubtedly understate 
the susceptibility. (See Proceedings S.P.R., vol. vi. p. 198.) Most of the 
undergraduates would be drawn from our public schools, and, if these do not 
always turn out good scholars, they cannot at least be accused of producing 
hysterical invalids. Braid stated that the nervous and hysterical were the most 
difficult to hypnotise, while Lidbeault found soldiers and sailors particularly 
easy to influence. Grossmann, of Berlin, recently asserted that hard-headed 
North Germans were very susceptible, and <! observed that healthy Yorkshire 
farm labourers made remarkably good subjects. Professor Forel told me that 
he had hypnotised nearly all his asylum warders; that he selected these him- 
self, and certainly did not choose them from the ranks of the hysterical. 
In former times Esdaile’s patients were stated to be hysterical. In reply to 
this, he said, I cannot po.ssibly see how hysteria has got into my hospitals, 
where I never saw it before -coolies and felons not being at all nervous sub- 
jects. . . . As natural hysteria may be supposed to be more powerful than 
imitation, I shall look with impatience for the announcement in the Aforning 
Post that Mrs. Freake has been cured of her nervous headaches by the skilful 
application of hysteria, and that Lady Tantrum has had her arm cut off while 
in a fit of hysterics, without knowing it. These should be easy feats for our 
fashionable physicians and surgeons, as they have the disease and antidote 
ready made to their hands, whereas it dosts me and my assistants great trouble 
to make the coolies and prisoners of Bengal hysterical to the degree necessary 
to render them insensible to the lo^s of their members.” 

These and similar facts apparently justify the statements of Forel and Moll 
that it is not the healthy but the hysterical who are the most difficult to hypno- 
tise. According to the former, “ every mentally healthy man is naturally 
liypnotisable while the latter says, “If we take a pathological condition of 
the organism^as necessary for hypnosis, we shall be obliged to conclude that 
nearly everybody is not quite right in the head. I’he mentally unsound, }>ar 
ticularly idiots, are much more difficult to hypnotise than the healthy. Intelli- 
gent people, and those with strong wills, are more easily hypnotisable than the 
dull, the stupid, or Jhe weak-willed.” 

A re Women more Susceptible than Men ? 

All observers with the exception of those of the vSalpetri^re School, agree 
ip staling that sex has btPe or no influence upon the susceptibility to hypnosis. 
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According to Lidbeault, the difference between the sexes is rather less than i 
per cent. The majority of Esdaile’s subjects were men, and, as we have seen, 
Mr. Wingfield was able to hypnotise about 8o per cent, of the Cambridge 
undergraduates at the first attempt. 

A re Children and Old People Insusceptible ? 

\Vt*tterstrand found that all children from three or four to fifteen years of 
age could be influenced without exception. Dr. Bdrillon, out of 250 cases in 
children, hypnotised 80 per cent, at the first attempt. Li< 5 beault also found 
children peculiarly susceptible, and one of his statistical tables records 100 per 
cent, of successes up to the age of fourteen. In adult life age apparently 
makes little difference. In the same table we find that from the ages of fourteen 
to twenty-one the failures were about 10 per cent., and from sixty-three years 
and upwards about 13 per cent. ^ 

Can Hypnosis be Induced by Mechanical Means alone ? 

This question is answered by the Nancy School in the negative, and'iny 
own experience agrees with this. I know of no single instance where hypnosis 
has followed the employment of mechanical means, when mental influences 
have been carefully excluded, and the subjects have been absolutely ignorant of 
what was expected of them. No one was ever hypnotised by looking at a lark- 
mirror until Dr. Luys had borrowed this lure from the bird-catchers and 
invested it with hypnotic power. On the other hand, any physical method will 
succeed with a susceptible subject who knows what is expected of him. 

Are Hypnotic Phenofnena diidded into three Distinct Staines f 

The stages described by the Salpctri^re School, as arising from definite 
physical stimuli, have never been noticed by other observers. Amongst the 
many hundred hypnotiseti .‘•vibjects I have seen, none have responded to the 
manipulations which produced such striking phenomena at the Salpetri^re. On 
the other hand, I and many others have found that we could easily evoke these 
stages by verbal suggestion, and train the patients to manifest them at any 
given signal. The condition, however, was always an artificial one. 

Is Hypnotism of Littl^ Therapeutic Value? 

On the one hand, we have the negative evidence of a few cases observed 
at the Salpetri^re, where experiment, not cure, seemed the main end. On the 
other, the positive evidence, drawn from many thousands of cases, where hypno- 
tism has been successfully employed for the relief or cure of disease. 

/.V Hypnotism Dangerous ? 

The Salpetritl^re School answer this in the affirmative, asseijing that hys- 
terical symptoms have sometimes appeared after the attempted induction of 
hypnosis. That such phenomena should occur with them is not surprising, 
when one considers the nature of the subjects and their surroundings, and the 
violent and startling methods sometimes resorted to. ^be slight accidents 
which they record have not occurred in other and more experijneed hands. 
ITofcssor Ford says Lied). '.ault, Bernheim, Wetterstrand, van Eeden, de 
Jong, Moll, 1 myself, and tlie other followers of tlie Nancy School, declare 
categorically thab although wc have seen many thousands of hypnotised per- 
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sons we have never observed a single case of mental or bodily harm caused by 
hypnosis, but, on the contrary, have seen many cases of illness relieved or cured 
by it.’* This statement I can fully endorse, as 1 have never seen an unpleasant 
symptom, even of the most trivial nature, follow the skilled induction of 
hypnosis. 


See also an important paper by Dr. Bramwell, relating chiefly to the 
therapeutic value of hypnotism, and entitled Hypnotism : A Reply to 
Recent Criticisms,” in Brain, Part Ixxxv. (Spring, 1899), p. 141. 

512 A. Jt has been maintained by Rifat (see Revue de r Ilypnotisme, 
1888, p. 297) that during the process of narcotisation, whether by chloro- 
form, choral, morphia, or any other narcotic, there is a period in which the 
patient is as suggestible as if he were in the hypnotic state. This asser- 
tion is repeated by Herrero, of Valladolid (^Revue de r Hypnotisme, January 
1890, p. 195). The suggestible period in chloroformic sleep is, however, 
very short, unless the chloroformisation is but slight. In one case 
Herrero found that five or six inhalations of the narcotic sufficed to put 
the subject into a somnabulic state which lasted as long as he wished. 
This subject had been refractory until then to ordinary methods of hypno- 
tisation ; but the suggestion now given that in future simple fixation of the 
attention would suffice to produce sleej]^ was obeyed. A similar result 
was obtained in three otljer cases of refractory subjects. Yet another 
case, in which the resistani c to suggested sleep was voluntary and in- 
tentional, deserves more detailed notice, as it throws some light on the 
probable nature of this method of inducing somnambulism. It is the 
case of a lady who looked upon hypnotism as a work of the devil, and 
whose objection to this therapeutic means had the strength of a mono- 
mania. Herrero proposed chloroform as the only remedy possible — 
breathing not a word more of hypnotism. Fifteen grams of chloroform 
were sufficient to induce, in less than five minutes, the suggestible ])eriod 
of the anaesthetic sleep. The next day only three grams were needed ; and 
on the following day, the inhalator, empty of chloroform, and applied to 
the nostrils, produced the requisite effect. After the fourth day the patient 
acknowledged her mistake, and, allowed Herrero to hypnotise her without 
the superfluous apparatus. The chloroform itself had here apparently acted 
less as a drug than as a suggestion, 

512 B. Compare with this last case those reported by Dr. Auguste 
Voisin {^Revue de P Hypnotisme, October 1891, pp. 114-16). He has 

obtained hypnotic sleep in cases of acute mania and obsession by means 

of slight chloroformisation. Patients (he says) who throw themselves 
violently about and sU*uggle and scream, fall after a few secends into a 
deep sleep, and answer my questions and my orders in a subdued tone. 
This sudden calm after the storm is a very impressive sight. A few drops 

of chloroform are sufficient to bring this about. It ca 7 inot be said that 

chio* formic sleep has ^>ce^/ induced. Moreover, this sleep may last several 
days, ano suggestion may put an end to it. Under the s.une conditions it 
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has been possible to obtain hypnotic sleep 5 it is identical with the other, 
and lasts as long as I like.” Voisin’s conclusion is that the narcotic dimi- 
nishes the agitation of the maniac, or lowers the intensity of the obses- 
sion, thus permitting the patient to fix his attention upon the idea of sleep. 

See also Schrenck-Notzing : Die Bedeutu 7 ig narcotischer Mittel furiien 
IJypni (ismus (1891). He recommends the use of narcotics in extreme 
cases ; and thinks that the hypnosis induced by means of a narcotic is 
deeper than that which ordinary hypnotic methods applied for the first 
time generally produce. 

512 C. The following is a somewhat similar case of self-suggestion 
where the suggestibility was apparently heightened under the influence of 
opium, which at the same time developed a monitory hallucination. The 
narrator is Dr. D. J. Parsons, and the account is taken from tfie Proceed- 
ings S.P.R., vol. xi. p. 427. 

m 

Sixteen years ago I was a little sick ; took half a grain of opium, and lay 
clown upon the bed. Soon as I began to feel the tranciuillising effect of the 
opium, I saw three men approaching me; the one in front said: “You smoke 
too much tobacco.” I replied: “I know I do.” He then said: “Why don't 
you quit it.^ ” I answered by saying: “ I have been thinking about it, but I am 
afraid I can’t.” He extended his right arm, and, placing his forefinger very 
near my face, gave it a few very sfgnificant shakes, said, in a very impressive 
and emphatic manner : “ You will never want to iwie tobacco any more as long 
as you live.” He continued, by saying : “ You swear sometimes.” I answered : 

Yes.” He said: “Will you promise to quit.?” I intended to say yes, but just 
as I was about to utter the word yes, instantly a change came over me, and I 
felt like 1 had been held under some unknown influence, which was suddenly 
withdrawn or exhausted, 1 Jiad been a constant smoker for more than twenty 
years. 

Since the occurrence of the above incident, I have not touched tobacco; 
have felt ever since like it would poi.son me, and I now feel like one draw at the 
pijje would kill me instantly. My desire for tobacco was sutldenly and effec- 
tually torn out by the roots, but perhaps I shall never know just how it was 
done. * D. J. Parsons, M.D. 

Sweet Springs, Mo. 

513 A. Dr. lhamwell describes the differences between the so-called 
hypnosis in animals and true hypnosis in human beings in his article 
‘What is Hypnotism?” in the Proceedings S.P.R., vol. xii. p. 213, as 
follows : — 

Mr. [Ernest] Hart believes th.it animals, such as guinea-pigs, tabbits, frogs, 
birds, crayfish, and even young .alligators c.tn be hypnotised by methods similar 
to those employed with the human subject, and that they present like pheno- 
mena. The only argument in favor of this is drawn from the fact that these 
animals, after certain physical stiinuii have been applied to them, present the 
phenomenon of catuiepsy. Is this catalepsy invariably a genuine one.? I am 
inclined to think that in many instances it is a ^onsiious simulation of death, 
adopted by the animal from the instinctive knowl.'dge ol the fact that certain 
birds and beasts of prey, except under pressure of extreme hunger, will not 
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attack what is dead. If, for example, you turn a beetle over on its back it will 
remain motionless and apparently cataleptic, with its legs sticking rigidly in the 
air. The moment you turn away, however, it scrambles to its feet and resumes 
its journey. Here death or catalepsy was in all probability only shammed, and 
doubtless the insect was keenly watching your every movement and anxiously 
waiting for your departure. Again, catalepsy is only one, and a comparatively 
unimportant, phenomenon of hypnosis. One of the main characteristics of the 
hypnotic state is the rapidity with which one phenomenon can be changed into 
its opposite. Have we any evidence of this in the so-called hypnosis of 
animals.'* I think not. Again, is it logical to conclude similarity of -cause from 
identity of effect.^ In order to induce hypnotic catalepsy in the human subject, 
a clear idea of the suggested act is necessary. What evidence have we for con- 
cluding that a crayfish becomes cataleptic from a clear idea that the operator 
has suggested this condition ? It is possible that in some instances the pheno- 
menon is genuine, and then, according to Preyer, the condition is one of 
paralysis resulting from fright. Now fear is not necessary for the induction of 
hypnosis ; and, before concluding that the condition is a hypnotic one, it would 
b^wise to exclude this factor from the equation. To do this experimentally 
would not be difficult ; it would only be necessary to get rid of the dispropor- 
tion between the size and strength of the operator and the animal, a dispropor- 
tion which, in the experiments referred to, has always existed in favour of the 
hypnotiser. Instead of a young alligator, let one of greater age and larger 
growth be chosen and the experiment repeated. 1 am inclined to think that in 
such a case the roles w'ould be reversed, tlx? operator would become cataleptic, 
and the subject uncommonly and disagreeably mobile. 

See also W. Preyer, Die Cataplexie und der thierische Ilypnotisrnus, 

Also a paper by Dr. J. N. Langley ‘‘On the Physiological- Aspect of 
Mesmerism,” read before the Royal Institution, March 14, 1884; 
Verworn’s Die sogenannte Jlypnose der Tiere. 

513 B. It used to be claimed by the mesmerists that the possibility 
of affecting animals mesmerically afforded a crucial test of the reality of 
the mesmeric effluence, since effects on animals could not be put down 
to the power of their imagination. 'Fhe various phenomena obtained, 
however, do not seem really all to belong to the same category. Thus 
the comatose condition produced* in sparrows, in savage dogs, in a 
young bear, in a furious bull {Zoisf^ vol. viii. pp. 156, 297—99), by the fixed 
gaze of the mesmerist or by his passes, was no doubt analogous to the 
“ fascination ” exercised by snakes on their prey, or by tigers on human 
beings {Zoist, vol. ix. pp. 7 - 9 ), and is equivalent to the catalei)sy 
described by Dr. Bramwell. 

On the other hand, the so-called “mesmeric cures” of animals re- 
ported in the Zoist seem to have been generally effected by something 
like massage. Thus in the once celebrated case of Harriet Martineau’s 
cow {Zoist, vol. viii. p. ,501), which had been given up as incurable by the 
cow doctor, diePwas obtained by passes along the spine and across the 
chest. Two cures of lock-jaw in hf)rses by similar means are reported — 
one by Mr. H. S Thompson — in the Zoist, vol. ix. pp. 49-51, the passes 
being inade daily tor hours, and the recovery being gradual. 
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Two other cases of the cure of inflammation in horses, reported by Mr. 
Thompson (<?/. city vol. viii. p. 300), were much more striking, in that the 
passes were made without contacty and the effect was produced very rapidly. 
In the first case passes were made for half-an-hour over the injured organ 
— the eye — at a distance of a few inches, and ** the inflammation was con- 
siderably abated.” In the second case the injury was in the leg, and 
passes made for half-an-hour at the distance of about an inch from it 
reduced the inflammation considerably. 

See also some curious recent accounts of the cure of warts in horses 
and cows by ** charming,” printed in the Journal S.P.R., vol. ix. 
p. 100. 

513 C. Some experiments on young children, designed to test the 
reality of the alleged mesmeric effluence, were carried out by Dr^Li^beault, 
as described in the chapter on “ Zoomagnetism ” in his Thdrapeutique Sug- 
gestivCy 1891 (pp. 246— 68). Having heard in 1882 from a mesmerist — a 
M. Longpretz — that he had cured a number of maladies in children l^s 
than 2 J years old by merely laying his hands on them for a few minutes 
morning and evening, Lii^beault tried the plan on his own young patients 
with the most satisfactory results. The children were sometimes asleep at 
the time ; in any case they showed none of the usual symptoms of 
hypnosis, and gave no indication ^>f understanding his remedial intentions. 
From these results he maintained in his Etude sun le Zoomagn^tisme (1883) 
the probable existence of a nervous energy, transmissible from one human 
being to another, the essential characteristic of which was its curative 
po'.vcr. 

In reply to this paper. Dr. Bernheim argued that the intelligence, com- 
prehension, and will of infants are much more dev^eloped than is ordinarily 
supposed, and that they probably are accessible to mental influence. 
Li^beault himself had been inclined to attribute the effects he had found 
from the use of mesmerised water ” to some form of suggestion, since, — 
like hypnotism, and unlike therapeutic remedies, — the same remedial agent 
was used for many different maladies He therefore carried out a fresh 
series of control experiments, using ordinary unmesmerised spring water, 
combined with suggestion, as a means of cure. 

He placed a bottle of water in full view in the room where he received 
his patients. After examining the infants brought to him, he pointed out 
the bottle to their mothers, announcing that he had tht.re a potent remedy 
which would certainly cure them. He took care to keep them in the 
r(j)om some time, so as to impress the idea strongly on the c^iildren and 
their parents, and create a general atmosphere of faith in the remedy. 
Details are given of twenty-six cases of children with various infantile 
maladies, varying in age from 19 days »o 2 ] years, excej^t one o^ five years 
old ; in these cases there were nineteen cures, six ameliorations, and one 
failure. In several cases previous treatment of ^he ordinary medical kind 
had failed to give relief. In four of the nineteen successful cases he 
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had added the method of laying on of hands to the use of the water, and 
in three cases of catarrhal ophthalmia the water had been used to bathe 
the eyelids as well as taken internally, so that the general suggestive 
effect might be reinforced by the local suggestion. 

These results led Dr. Liebeault to abandon his provisional belief in 
the mesmeric effluence, and to conclude that in all the cases he had 
studied suggestion alone was at work. The experiments not only proved 
the potency of mental influence, even in a non-hypnotised condition, but 
also — by exhibiting this influence in action at a stage apparently so rudi- 
mentary — showed how early the intelligence of infants is developed. 

518 A. Dr. W. B. Fahnestock, in Statuvolisfn, or Artificial Somnambu- 
lism (Chicago, 1871), maintained (p. 77), “That this state was a peculiar 
one {somnUs a 7 'olunla/c) . . . and was entered by the subject at pleasure. 
That it was a state into vvhich any person could throw themselves and 
ay^aken themselves, either in part or the whole body at once, slowly or 
otherwise, independent of any one else, or subject to any one’s control.” 
(P. 78), “I have had over three hundred different individuals to enter 
this state under my care, and have found by innumerable experiments 
that they are entirely independent of me. . . . They can throw the whole 
or any part of the body into this state at pleasure. . . . T have had 
them to throw in a single finger, a hifiid, an arm, the whole brain, or 
even a single organ (or portion), and awake them at pleasure. ... I have 
had many to fall into this sleep — and some who were seemingly deter- 
mined not to do so — by simi)ly stating that at a certain time I would 
magnetise all in the room, although I was thinking of other things, and 
did nothing but walk up and down.” 

See also a case recorded by Delbceuf {Rnme de niypTiotisme, May 
1889, p. 339), where a sufferer from toothache, angry at the dentist’s 
refusal to hypnotise her for a trifling operation, “ sends herself off” 
triumphantly in his chair, and eludes his twinges in spite of him. 

518 B. Dr. Milne Bramwell has often taught subjects to hypnotise 
themselves without his intervention. The following statement is from his 
paper on “What is Hypnotism?” in the Proceedings S.P.R., vol. xii. 
pp. 240-41 : — 


Some six years ago I commenced to instruct patients to hypnotise them- 
selves. This was done by suggesting in hypnosis that they should be able to 
reinduce tht state at a given signal, as for example, by counting “ One, two, 
tliree.” These subjects could afterwards evoke the condition at will. I also 
found that the use of suggestion during hypnosis was not necessary for the in- 
duction of its phenomena. On the contrary, the suggestions could be made 
equally well beforehand in the waking state. The subject was able to suggest 
to himself when hypnosis should appear and terminate, and also the phenomena 
which he wished to obtain during and after it. This training was at first <a 
lim.t : ; one; the patic^is., tor example, were instructed how to get sleep nt 
nigh^ cr relief from pain. They did not, however, always .onfine themselves 
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to my suggestions, but originated others, and widely varying ones, regarding 
their health, comfort, or work. Some, trained in this way six years ago, still 
retain the power of hypnotising themselves. 

It Is true that the same author declares (/oc. cit,^ p. 202) that he has 
never met with an instance in which a subject had succeeded in hypno- 
tising himself, without having previously been hypnotised by others, and 
Fahnestock also lays stress upon the practical advisability of preliminary 
training : ‘‘ By observing carefully the instructions which I have given, it is 
possible for any person to throw themselves into this state at pleasure, in- 
dependent of any one ; but it might not always be prudent to do so for 
the first time^ But he insists that the operator or in^ructor is 
merely useful, not essential, in the production of the ‘‘ state.” So of his 
cataleptic patient Estelle, Dr. Despine writes that during the third period 
of her cure at Aix-les- Bains, she was able to bring about the crise her^^ilf 
by means of for mules mai^^netiques. In like manner she could make it 
cease, and at will she could deepen or lighten her sleep. {Observations de 
Medccine Pratique^ pp. 61-2.) Dr. Wingfield’s experiments quoted below 
confirm these results. 

518 C. Professor Forel, in i^Un cas d’Auto-hypnotisation ” {Revue 
de P llypnotistne, March 1889), records that he has himself been several 
times in a cataleptoid state, which — in his own view — is clearly due to self- 
suggestion. lie was able to open his eyes and to slightly move one arm 
01 his head ; but more extended movements remained for some time im- 
possible in spite of all his efforts. He had the greatest difficulty in rous- 
ing himself from this state! d'here was no anaesthesia in it. Sometimes 
strange hallucinations occurred, and it was difficult to distinguish between 
reahtv and illusion, especially with regard to the sound of footsteps. 

518 D. I'rom a ]iapcr on ‘‘ 'I’he Connection of Hypnotism with the 
Subjective Bhenomena of Spiritualism,” by Dr. Hugh Wingfield, in the 
Proccedini^s S.P.R., vol. v. lip. 279 et%seq. 

The facts of self-suggestion adduced in this paper were not, I would ex- 
pressly state, the subject of a series of experfiueuts. The cases occurred quite 
i.‘nex]*ertedly during a series of experiments 011 other points ; but owing to the 
possible danger of such phenomena if carried too far, I did not feel justified in 
attempting to work out the subject. Hence the chain of experiments is neces- 
sarily very incomplete. The experiments adduced were all made on .subjects 
in the waking state. Muscular rigidity, though the most general ftrm of pheno- 
menon produced by self-suggestion, was not by any means the only one met 
with. Inhibition of voluntary movements, local anaesthesia, even delusions were 
produced by it in some cases. No subject however, in whom I could produce 
delusions was allowed to experiment on himself, as it was considered unsafe, so 
that the most interesting field of experiment inth’.s direction had to be left un- 
touched. All the subjects referred to were men Iietween the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-four, and all healthy. In no case, except when specially mentioned, 
had the hypnotic sleep ever been induced, but merely waking phenomena, e.g. 
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susceptibility to inhibitory and imperative suggestions, muscular rigidity, and, 
in some cases, local anaesthesia. 

We will first take the case of muscular rigidity and anaesthesia. * 

N., by means of stroking his arm and looking at it, could render it rigid. He 
could not do so, however, if unable to see his arm. 

Fi. could make his arm rigid by stroking only ; this he could do whether he 
could see his arm or not. 

F. could also make his arm rigid by merely looking at it. 

E. could make his arm rigid by an effort of mind without seeing it or 
stroking it. 

In all cases they were able at once to remove the rigidity by reverse strokes. 
These instances serve to show how the degree in which subjects possess this 
power varies. 

F. when he rendered his arm rigid also made it anaesthetic ; the anjesthesia 
was removed at the same time as the rigidity. 

• In N. (who had afterwards been sent to sleep), I succeeded eventually in 
producing anaesthesia. He could then do it himself. 

The case of E. was very striking : his power of producing muscular rigidity 
was astonishing. He was able by an effort of mind to throw his whole body 
into a state of cataleptic rigidity, so that he could rest with his heels on one 
chair and head on another, and remain supported in that condition. When he 
made his hand rigid and attempted to relax v't again by an effort of will, he was 
unable to do so as long as he attempted to bend his hand. If, however, he did 
not attempt to bend it, he was able gradually to relax the muscles. Those wlio 
could produce rigidity of the arm and who tried to produce rigidity of the leg 
were, at any rate in most instances, successful. Unfortunately, the notes which 
were made at the time of the experiments on this point were mislaid, so I can- 
not give the percentage of successes. 

Other phenomena of the waking state were Jvlso produced by self-sugge.s- 
tion. T. and L. could both close their own eyes so that they were unable to 
open them. T. used to shut his eyes and stroke the lids downwards. He was 
then unable to open them. Several other subjects showed the same phe- 
nomenon. T. could fix his hand to the table by a few passes ; this also was 
done by several others. 

Other subjects could fix their hands together. The following experiment 
was tried : Five subjects were taken, two of whom had been previously 
hypnotised; none had been sent to sleep. They were asked to put their hands 
together, and imagine tliat they could not part them. They closed their <t\ es, 
put their hands together, and tried. One could not part his hands, the others 
could. They were then told to shut their eyes and imagine the 0})erator 
gazing at them, and saying, “ You cannot part your hands.” Not one was able 
to do so. They were able after this to produce the same plienomena in 
themselves, (juitc apart from the operator, in their own rooms. They found at 
first that they were obliged to imagine the operator giving the suggestion, but 
afterwards were able to flcv it \\!thout imagining him at all. 

T., who w's one of the five, pre.sents one interesting feature. He gave up 
experimenting with' himself very soon after this. I did not see him again for 
nearly three months, and then asked him to close his eyes as he used to. He 
tried, but could not. I then closed his eyes myself so that he could not open 
them. He then found that he could close them himself. 

The ca ,e of G, who could fix bis hands together, close his own eyes, &c.» 
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was also interesting, as showing that suggestions given to the subject by himself 
may act more powerfully than those given him by the operator. 1 could only 
fix his handg together with some difficulty, and then not for long. He could do 
so himself for a considerable time, and the muscular power exerted to keep 
them tc'gether, if an attempt was made by some one else to part them, was far 
greater if he fixed them together himself than if I did so for him, and certainly 
far greater than he could exert by his own will. 

The case of P. will serve to show that it is not only the hypnotic subject who 
is susceptible to self-suggestion. P. had never been hypnotised, or even tried by 
any one. He was able to fix his hand on his knee by simply stroking it, and it 
took him about half a minute or so to get it off again if he simply tried to do 
so. If, however, he made upward strokes he was able at once to remove it. I 
afterwards tried to hypnotise him and failed. Doubtless had I gc^ne on long 
enough I might have succeeded, but he was obviously not a good subject. 

As regards delusions I can only give one instance. Doubtless many sub- 
jects could produce them in themselves if they tried, but I have never allowed 
them to do so. In the case of C., however, we have proof that they can be 
produced by self-suggestion. He could by a simple effort of mind make him- 
self believe almost any delusion, that he was riding on horseback, that he 
was a dog, or anything else, or that he saw snakes, &c. If left to himself the 
delusion vanished slowly. Any one else could remove it at once by a counter- 
suggestion. He made these experiments without my consent, as 1 consider 
ihem unsafe. * 

[Further experiments recorded in the same paper demonstrate the influence 
of self-suggestion in automatic writing and trance-utterance.] 

522 A. The artificial character of Charcot’s three stages” of hypno- 
tism is well shown by the further development of one of his best known sub- 
jects in the hands of Dr. Juk;s Janet — brother of Professor Pierre Janet and 
nephew' of Professor Paul Janet — as described in a paper contributed by 
him to the Revue Scientifique^ May 19 th, 188S, under the title “ L’Hyst^rie 
et r Hypnotisme, d’apres la Th^orie de la double Personnalite,” which I 
summarise as follows : — 

Blanche Wittmann is one of the best known personalities — or groups of per- 
sonalities — in I'aris. A hystcro-epilcplic of the most pronounced type, she has 
never been able for long together to meet the stresses of ordinary life. She has 
long been an inmate of the Salpetri^re; and iTas often been exhibited there as 
tiK- typc--I may almost say the prototype — of tlic celebrated “three stages” 
of lethargy, catalepsy, and somnambulism, of which she r(*alised every charac- 
teristic detail with marvellous precision. Arrived at somnambulism, her state 
could be no further changed by ilie various means employed, — closing or 
opening the eyes, rubbing the top of the head, startling with lighffe or sounds, 
•Ive. -and she was led back to waking life through the stages in inverse order. 

In all her slates she w'as without heeling of contact, feeling of posiiion, or 
feeling of pain. When her eyes were dosed (in the waking state) she could not 
stand upright, nor close her hands completely, Jior hold a h*eavy object. She 
could not hear with the left ear, nor see colours wiin the left eye, whose visual 
field, moreover, was greatly restricted. 

Such was her condition when she came under Dr. Dumontpallier's charge 
at another hospital, — the Hotel Dieu, — and wa.s hypnotised by M. Jules Janet. 
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She passed as usual through the three “classical” stages. But M. Janet, 
instead of opening the subject’s eyes in the lethargic stage — the regular 
method for inducing the cataleptic stage — continued to make passes, and 
presently found that she passed into an absolutely inert state, — “the deep 
state ” of Gurney’s experiments (see below, 522 B), in which no muscular con- 
traction could be obtained by pressure, nor did opening of the eyes induce 
catalepsy. After some further passes the subject re-awakened into what 
seemed at first sight simply a more alert somnambulism than ever before. 

But on examining this new condition it was found that Blanche Wittmann 
was now perfectly possessed of the senses of touch, — capable of perceiving 
contact, position, heat, and pain. She could now close her hands perfectly, 
and compress tlie dynamometer with normal power. She heard perfectly with 
her left oaf, previously deaf, and saw normally with both eyes. It was no 
longer possible to inspire in her any hallucination. 

in this second state, “ Blanche 2 ” had a full rerhembrance of the life of 
“Jf^JIanchc i,” while Blanche i knew nothing of Blanche 2 . But when the 
subject was in her first or ordinary somnambulism, her memory extended 
over the fully-developed state of Blanche 2, so that we may consider the 
“ three classical stages ” as incomplete manifestations of Blanche 2, who had 
never till now been able to come fully to the front. 

Furthermore, it was not difficult to show that Blanche 2 really 
existed throughout the whole life of Blanche i. If colours were shown to 
Blanche i (with her right eye blinded) dhd she failed to distinguish them, 
Blanche 2 nevertheless saw* them jierfcctly, with the same eye and at the same 
moment, and, when summoned, could describe what she had seen. Or if 
Blanche i were pinched or pricked, to demonstrate her insensibility, Blanche 2 
felt everything, and, when summoned, began to complain. It is strange to 
reflect for how many years the dumbly-raging Blanche 2 has tlui.s assisted at 
experiments to wliich Illanche i submitted with pasy complaisance. 

Blanche 2 could also remember what had happened during the chloroformed 
condition, and could recount ordinary dreams of which Blanche i had no 
knowdedge. 

On the whole, then, we may say that Blanche 2 represents, not, indeed, 
the cotnplete personality, for that is never represented by any state of any of 
us, but at least a pretty complete^group or co-ordination of the various 
elements which go to make up a normal human being. Blanche i, on the 
other hand, is scantily supplied with these elements; she has only just enough 
to get on with, namely, motility, ?4pecch, vision of one eye, and hearing of one 
ear. Blanche 2 adds to these vision of the other eye, lieariiig of the other car, 
and general and muscular sensibility. 

M. Janet tells me that he has kept Blanche Wittmann for months together 
in her second state, with niuch comfort to her ; and that now, though he has 
ceased to attend her, he understands that her condition in the first state is much 
better than of old. 

522 B. I’he following are extracts, slightly abridged, from a paper 
by E dmund uurrlr.y on “ i’he Stages of Hypnotism ” in Proceedings S.P.R.» 
vol. ii. pp. 6 1 scf/. 

Beiore the hypuoti d subject reaches the profound sleep in which lus 
mental cendition is a mere blank, there lie before him two, and only two, 
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markedly distinct states or stages, each of which, however, may present within 
itself a very large amount of variety. We may conveniently designate them 
as the alert state or stage and the deep state or stage. 

The aleyt state is that in which a “subject’* is when after hypnotisation 
and the usual involuntary closure of his eyes, the strain on his eyelids is re- 
leased by a few touches and words, and he is restored to what may look quite 
like his natural waking condition. Sometimes, it is true, the difference is very 
marked, and he will sit with a vacant air, irresponsive to every voice except 
that of the operator, and clearly not in possession of his ordinary faculties. He 
may be made to perform imitative actions, and to obey commands in a mechani- 
cal way; but his consciousness may be at a very low ebb, or (as .some have 
held) may have lapsed altogether. But in any case the “subject’s” eyes will 
be open and capable of seeing; and he will (almost invariably) prove sensi- 
tive to pain if he be pinched or pricked. Often he will be found fo converse 
with perfect comprehension, memory, and even humour. 

But though perfectly capable of sustaining a conversation, he does not 
orii^iaate remarks. If not spoken to he will sit quiet, and if simply asked wffiit 
he is thinking about, he will almost always answer “ Nothing.” The essential 
difference between this condition and the waking one lies in two possibilities 
attaching to it, either of which demands appropriate treatment to become a 
reality. In the first place, if the “subject” be left completely to himself, he 
will rapidly sink into the deeper state, and thence into hypnotic sleep, in 
either of which he will prove insenwtive to any moderate amount of torture. 
The passage into these deeper conditions, it shoulij be observed, is often so 
rapid that the fact of their being reached through the alert stage may be 
wholly unnoticed. 

The alert state is characterised, in the second place, by the possibility of 
obtaining, while it lasts, certain special phenomena of an active sort. The “ sub- 
ject ” can be made to do, and to continue doing, any action which the operator 
commands, although he may b& perfectly' conscious of making a fool of himself, 
and may strongly desire to resist the command. He can also be put under 
the influence of delusions. 

Passing now to the deep stage, we find that this in turn is liable to be con- 
founded with a contiguous condition, namely', the genuine hypnotic sleep into 
which it tends to merge. It resembles that condition in the fact that the 
eyelids arc closed ; that, if one of them b? forcibly raised, the ey'eball is found 
to be rolled upwards; in the general insensibility to pain and to ordinary 
modes of stimulation. And there exists here 4)rccisely the same chance as we 
noted in the former case, that the particular stage will escape detection. If the 
“suoject” be left to himself, he will have no opportunity to manifest its 
characteristics, but, passing rapidly through the period during which these 
might be evoked, will soon lo.se consciousness and individuality in profound 
slumber. Witli some “subjects.” moreover, the invasion of mentalttorpor is so 
rapid that it might be hard to tix and retain them in the genuine deep stage, 
even if the proper means were adopted. But many others, if taken in time, 
after their eyes are closed and thf'\' have become insensible to pain, but before 
^leep has intervened, will prove quite cap.xblc of rational Cionversation ; they 
Jire mentally awake, even when their bodies almost past movement, and 
when even a simple command is obeyed in the mo-^t languid and im{>erfect 
manner. The state is, however, harder to su.'»tain at an even level than the 
VOL. 1. 2 F 
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alert one, owing to a stronger and more continuous tendency to lapse into a 
deeper condition. 

[The writer goes on to give many instances of variability of characteristics 
in the two stages.] 

523 A. In the paper just quoted Gurney maintained that the pheno- 
mena needed to establish the distinction between his alert ** and deep 
stages were to be found in the domain of memory, much of the alert 
state being remembered after waking, but nothing of the deep state. 
Within the hypnotic condition itself, says Gurney : — 

Facts of the “ subject ’s ” general knowledge, Iiis address, business, recent 
employments, and so on, are remembered even in the deep state. 

With a«favourable “ subject,*’ something that has happened during one of 
the hypnotic states will often recur to the memory on the next occasion when 
that state is produced, though in the interval of normality — amounting, it may 
b^^ to several days and nights — which has intervened between the two occasions, 
it has been completely forgotten. 

The chief interest of this induced phenomenon of alternating memory lies 
in its resemblance to what occurs in spontaneous conditions, especially the 
spontaneous alternations in cases of double consciousness, where a single 
individual lives in turn two (or more) separate existences. The same alter- 
nation of memory occurs when a deep hypnotic state intervenes between two 
alert, or an alert between two deep states. I have then found that (with 
certain well-marked exceptfons to be mentioned hereafter) the ideas impressed 
in the one sort of state are invariably forgotten in the other, and are as 
invariably again remembered when the former state recurs. Occasionally I 
have succeeded in hitting a transitional moment at which both things were re- 
membered; but it was a sort of knife-edge, and the slightest manipulation or 
pause tending to deepen the condition brought about the customary separation 
and oblivion of the thing told in the alert state. 

The subject was continued, and some experiments illustrating it were 
given in detail in a later paper, under the title Stages of Hypnotic 
Memory,’* in Proceedings S.P.R., vol. iv. pp. 515 et seq,, from which J 
quote, with abridgments, the following passages : — 

1 made the trials with a considerable number of ‘"subjects,” in different 
parts of England, employing three different hypnotisers, to each of whom the 
results were as new and surprising as they were at first to myself; there seems 
reason to think, therefore, that the results arc tolerably normal, and not due to 
any special idiosyncrasies of operator or “ subject ” ; as they certainly were not 
due to anyiguidance, or any interference with the free play of the “ subject’s” 
mind, in the remarks addressed to him during the progress of the experiment. 
The mode of effecting the passage from one stage to another has usually con- 
sisted in gentle passes over the face, w'ithout contact. It is most impressive to 
find that a few noiseless movements of one person’s fingers, at a short tlistance 
from another person’s face, have completely obliterated tha*, with which the 
latter’s attertion two or three seconds ago was entirely engrossed, and have 
brought back within his mental horizon that which no other means in the 
world — nc other physical operation, not the clearest verbal reminder, not the 
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fear of death, nor the offer of £1000 reward — could have induced or enabled 
him to recall. 

With the assistance of Mr. G. A. Smith (whom I will in future call S.), I 
have lately made a fresh series of experiments in hypnotic memory, in which 
some further points have been observed ; and it may make the matter more 
intelligible to give the details of a few cases. The great point, of course, is to 
use the right means for ascertaining whether the thing told is or is not remem- 
ben d, and to avoid reminding the subject of it. 

As I have said, the rule is to obtain states or stages. [Some instances 
of this are given in the paper.] If the attempt is made to carry the trance- 
condition beyond state B, the effect is either to bring the “subject” into an 
apparently deep sleep, in which he is incapable of answering, and probably of 
hearing ; or to create such a desire for sleep, and aversion to being questioned, 
that he becomes more or less intractable. With one “ subject ” f have found 
that even the second stage, on one or two occasions, could not be obtained. 
But there are other cases where the course of the trance allows a distinct' ///^^ 
stage of memory to manifest itself before unconsciousness sets in. The follow- 
ing instance will make this clear. 

In state A, S 1 was hypnotised ; and the fact of his being in state A was 

ascertained by his remembering an incident previously told him when in that 
state — that a balloon hail been seen passing over the King’s Road — and forget- 
ting two incidents previously told him when in state H, — that an engine-boiler 
had burst at Brighton station, and tl^at two large dogs had been having a fight 
in the Western Road. He was now told that a foreign flag had been seen 
floating over the l^avilion, and was then carried on into state B, when S. said, 
“ People may well complain.” 

S T. ^‘Yes.” 

S. “ Why ” 

S T. “Why, the nuisance — those dogs fighting in the Western Road.” 

(The idea proper to state B is revived.) 

S. “ No, J meant about the flag.” 

S T “ What flag? There are plenty of fl.ags about.” (The idea proper 

to state A is forgotten.) 

S. “No, I meant that cart running away in Montpelier Road” — a new 
idea, which will belong henceforth to the^B class. 

S T. “ What cart ? ” Then, scornfully, “ Cart running away ! It’s the 

horse that runs away.” 

He was then informed more particularly that a horse with a cart had bolted 
in Montpelier RoaiT, and the deepening pa.sses were continued. 

S. “ So they found it bottom upwards.” 

There was no answer ; the “ subject ” had lapsed into sleep. He was called 
by name, and a few reverse passes were made, when he woke with an 
“ Kh ? ” • 

S. “ They found it bottom upwa''ds.” 

S T. “ What ? When ? ’ ‘ 

S. “ A boat, I mean.” He was then told that a very high tide had washed 
away a boat on the beach ; but that after a time it had driRed ashore. This 
idea was suggested in what proved to be a separate and third stage, C, when 
he was on the very verge of lapsing into unconsciousness ; and he did lapse 
immediately afterwar ds. He was rou ted, and S. said. “ That's the effect of not 
tying it securely,” S t's answers now showea tha' the rousing had carried 
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him over stage C, and that he was once more in stage B. He said, “ Tied ? 

They never tie them.’^ 

S. “No wonder it was washed away then/’ 

S T. “ Washed away / Did it go over the cliff ? ’ 

S. “ No ; what do you mean ? ” 

S T. “ That horse and cart you were talking about.” 

Here, then, was the stage B idea, the boat of stage C being forgotten. It 
remained to ascertain that what I have called stage C was not identical with 
stage A — that tliere had been a real progression beyond stage B, and not a 
mere oscillation between the A and B states. Accordingly, some reverse 
passes were made, with the view of bringing the subject into the A state ; and 
S. said, “ I tlare say it will get knocked about on the beach.” 

S T. “ What knocked about ? ” 

S. “ V^hat I was telling you about.” 

S T. “ Why, have they taken it on the beach now, then ? ” 

. S. “It was on the beach.” 

S T. “ Why, you said it was on the Pavilion.” 

S. “ What do you mean ? ” 

S T. “That large Hag.” 

Here, then, was the stage A idea, and the memory of the boat of stage C 

proved as unrevivable as it had been in stage B. S 1 was now carried 

down without pause into the state of deep sleep — the most certain way of 
lighting on stage C being to go beyond il*in this way, and then to revive the 
“subject” just enough to enable him to understand and answer. He was 
called by name several times, and a few reverse passes were made before he 
answered, “Eh? what?” S. replied in words which would apply equally to 
carts or boats ; but, as I expected, they were understood as applying to boats— 
the stage C idea. 

S. “ Is it customary to tie them ? ” 

S T. “Yes.” 

S. I thought you said it wasn’t.” (He had said before that it was not 
customary to tie carts,') 

S T. “ Oh yes ; sometimes they tie them to capstan.s, sometimes to 

larger vessels. ” 

He was now questioned about the cart, but had no remembrance of it; also 
about the dog figlit (which, the reaefer will recall, was another stage B idea), 
with the same result. Some upward passes were now made, and S. said, “ Did 
you say they tie them to a capstan ? ” 

S T. “ No ; they throw the reins loose over the horse’s back.” 

S. “A lot of people saw it coming down.” 

S T. “ What, the horse and cart ? ” 

Here is evidently the reappearance of stage B ; and proceeding again on 
the upward^or lightening course, we found the A idea, the flag on the Pavilion, 
duly remembered. This was on February 28th. On March 2nd the same 
process was briefly repeated, and it was found that the subject still remembered 
each of the topics already mentioned when its appropriate stage was reached, 
and at that stage alone. 


523 B. Gurney’s experiments, quoted above, on stages of memory in 
the hypnotic trance were several times repeated by Mrs. Sidgwick and 
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Miss Johnson in the course of their experiments on thought-transference 
with hypnotised subjects at Brighton, the hypnotiser being again Mr. G. A. 
Smith. Miss Johnson informs me that it was generally found possible to ob- 
tain three stages ; but the memories did not always remain distinct. Thus 
one subject who kept the recollections of the three stages distinct one day, 
when re-hypnotised on the next day, succeeded with some effort in re- 
ineiiibering the topics belonging to all three stages of the day before, and 
these recollections persisted through the three stages induced on this day, 
although the fresh topics suggested for each of these stages remained 
distinct. This probably indicates that there is a stratum of consciousness 
in which all the recollections are retained. 

'The most interesting experiments, however, occurred wkh another 
subject, T., who on one occasion exhibited eight different stages with 
distinct memories. 

m 

It must be understood that the test of distinctness of these memories 
does not consist in each statement made to the subject being forgotten as 
each deeper stage of hypnosis (produced by downward passes) was reached, 
— which might be due merely to a general forgetfulness or inattention, — 
but in the spontaneous recrudescence of each memory in its corresponding 
stage when the operation was reversed and a lighter and lighter stage con- 
tinually produced by upward passes. 

'The following account of the occasion referred to is written by Miss 
Johnson, from her notes taken at the time, July 9th, 1891. The only 
other persons present were Mrs. Sidgwick, Mr. Smith, and T. 

T. was hypnotised by Mr.* Smith, and told that Mrs. Sidgwick was going to 
talk to him, — Mr. Smith meanwhile, at the intervals between her statements, 
making passes over him —downwards or upwards, according to whether it was 
desired to make the hypnotic state more or less deep — but saying nothing. 

Stage A. Mrs. Sidgwick told T. that the Hotel Mdtropole had been burnt 
down that afternoon ; all the people had escaped, but great damage had been 
done. * 

[ After downward passes] Stage B, T. told that the coach was upset coming 
into Brighton — the Comet —one or two peopl^ tvere rather hurt ; the horses ran 
away, and turning round a corner too quickly upset the coach. 

[After downward passe.s] Stage C. Told tliat the Emperor of Germany had 
to go back to Germany to-morrow, on account of the death of one of his rela- 
tions, 

[ After downward passes] Stage D T.. m answer to a questi(yi whether he 
remembered anything, said he only remembered that Mr. Smith had said Mrs. 
Sidgwick was going to talk to him: he could not remember that she had said 
anything. 

He was the^^ told that there had been a railway accident on the Brighton 
line near Hayward’s Heath — a bad accident — the <^rain had run off the line. 
He remarked that it was probably a false report. 

[After downwaid passes] Stage E. T. was told that the lights went out at 
the theatre last night and everything was left in darkness, but it only lasted for 
a few moments. 
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After downward passes] Stage JS. He was told that the key of the theatre 
door had been lost and no one could get in for a long time ; the people were 
all kept waiting outside. 

He seemed rather drowsy, expressed no interest in what he was told, and 
only spoke in answer to questions as briefly as possible. Mrs. Sidgwick asked 
him once or twice what she had been telling him ; at last he said sleepily, 

Key lost.” 

[After upward passes] A*e/ur// of Stage F., In answer to the question what 
he had been told, he replied that the lights went out at the theatre. 

[After downward passes] Stage F. In answer to the same question, replied 
that the key had been lost. 

(After downward passes] Stage G. He was told that two goat carriages 
racing along the front had run into one another, and were smashed. He seemed 
stiH more drowsy, and could hardly be got by questions to repeat this 
story. 

[After downward passes] Stage //. He was told that Mr. Smith had been 
pljtying a guitar and all the strings broke at once- He repeated this story after 
being asked what Mrs. Sidgwick had said, and even volunteered the remark that 
Mr. Smith could get fre.sh strings. 

[After downward passes] Stage K. Mrs. Sidgwick asked several times, 
“ Can you hear me ? ” T. at last said, “ Yes.” Mrs. Sidgwick asked, “ Do you 
think Mr. Smith will ever get that put right?” No answer, though the ques- 
tion was repeated many times. At length. .she said, “Mr. Smith dropped his 
watch into the sea.” No answer or remark could be elicited from T. 

[After upward passes] Stage H. In answer to the question what Mr. Smith 
had better do, T. replied, “Strings, — I don’t know anything about strings.” 

[After upward passes] Stage G. In answer to a similar vague* question, lie 
showed that lie remembered about the goat carriages. 

[After upward passes] Stage F. In answer to the question whether it wa.s 
not funny, he replied, “What? the people standing outside and getting wet? 
No, that wasn’t amusing.” 

[After upward passes] Stage E. He remarked, “ Ask Mr. Smith who pul 
the lights out — several fellows who were there never told me — funny tluiig.” 
At this point he began to talk spontaneously in a lively way. (Mrs. Sidgwick 
notes: “I independently noted that it was at this stage he liecarne comj)ara- 
tively lively, and I did not notice anysfjccial increase of liveliness afterward.s.") 

[After upward passes] Stage D. He said, “ 'I'hey'll have to pay a l<n of 
money. Rut it was better than a bridge breaking down, or being in a tunnel." 

[After upward passes] Stage <7. T. remarked, “ I suppose the <2ueen will 
be put out, but the papers say it’s inconvenient to her his coming to England. 
You don't know who died ?” 

[After upward passes] Stage B. He said, “ It’s a sharp turn round that 
corner, if yoijcomc down that hill. The horses got frightened at the corner, I 
suppose. Coaching must be very nice.” Further spontaneous remarks of the 
same kind followed, and when Mrs. Sidgwick asked him what ekse they Avt-re 
talking about besides that coach, he only repeated the coach .story in detail 
and said he knew of nothing else. 

[After upward passes] Stoge A. He said, “You’d think I might have heard 
of it — a fire a large place like that.” 

After more upward passes T. awoke or very nearly awoke, opening his eyes. 
Mrs. Sidgwick asked him what they were talking about; he said he had an 
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idea it was ‘‘ Something about the M^tropole ; I was dreaming ; I dreamt it was 
on fire or something.” 

He was rchypnotised almost at once ; Mr. Smith made a good many down- 
ward passes, then woke him suddenly and asked if he could remember dream- 
ing about anything. After making an effort to remember, he said he had a 
confused idea of Mr. Smith sitting in a fire, — “ Mr. Smith sitting here — three 
of you sitting here, and something about a fire.” All the experimenters 
thou , Jit that this referred to the last time he had been awake, not to what he 
had been told during the previous hypnosis. 

Mrs. Sidgwick revised Miss Johnson’s notes immediately after the sitting, 
and added the following note of her own : — 

“The above notes give a brief account of T.’s answers, &c., the questions 
put by Mrs. Sidgwick being generally omitted; but on each occasion going up 
the scale, the subject was started by her after the passes with questions care- 
fully selected so as not to hint what subject he was expected to speak about. 
Going down the scale, she first asked a question which he might have 
answered in connection with the subject of the previous stage, and asked kim 
whether he remembered nothing, then told him the new story. 

“In going up, he always remembered the subject appropriate to that stage 
at once, and without the effort that Whybrew [the hypnotic subject referred to 
in the first paragraph of this Appendix] seemed to have to bring to bear.” 

526 A. The following is a case of apparent pre-natal suggestion re- 
corded by Dr. Li^beault in the Revue de P Hypnotisme^ August 1891, p. 53. 

The child in question is a girl of eleven. On her left cheek and neck she 
has a “port-wine mark,” twelve centimetres wide and twenty centimetres long, 
extending from the collar-bone to above the ear. The mother, Mrs. L., in the 
course of gestation suddenly one day in a street at Nancy came face to face 
with a woman, one whole sidf; of whose face was claret colour. Scared out of 
composure, Mrs. L., who was just then suffering from toothache, and wore a 
cotton-wool bandage on her left cheek, put her hand up to her bandage ; where- 
upon, to her astonishment, she saw that most of the people in the street had 
claret-coloured spots on their faces very similar to the one which had frightened 
her. This hallucination occurred in the first montli of pregnancy, and persisted 
until her child was born. No effort of l^ers, no argument or admonition of her 
husband’s, could avail against this strange illusion. However, it did not occur 
to her that the unborn child might be marked with the very same stigmata 
which she constantly saw on the faces of p^issers-by. But upon her delivery, 
as the child was not shown to her immediately, she became anxious, wondered 
whetlier it might not have a clarct-colourcd mark on the face, and expressed 
her fenrs spontaneously. 

I Jebeaiilt supposes that Mrs. L. caused this mark to appear upon her 
unborn infant by unconscior- suggestion. He found that Mrs. L. was 
vety suggestible, and fell in less than one minute into a state of light 
somnambulism. 


526 B. The following case was recorded by Mr. Francis Galton, in 
JSJaiure (vol. liv., p. 76, May 28th, 1896), under the title, ‘‘A Curious 
Idiosyncrasy.” 
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A strongly-marked idiosyncrasy has lately come to my notice, which should 
be recorded. A lady of my acquaintance was walking with a relative. Colonel 
M., when the wife of a tenant addressed her, and described how the hand of 
her own child had been pinched in a door. Overhearing her story, Colonel M. 
became quite unwell, so much so as to lead to particular inquiry, which resulted 
in showing that allusions to any accidents of that kind affected him at once in 
a very perceptible way. Finally, at the request of the lady, he wrote an 
account of his peculiarity, which she forwarded to me. Thereupon I corre- 
sponded with Colonel M., who slightly revised what he had written, and sanc- 
tioned its publication. It is as follows : — 

From my earliest remembrance, and still up to now, any sight of an 
injured nail in any person, even if a total stranger, or any injury, however 
slight, to one of my own nails, causes me to break into a deadly cold perspira- 
tion, with feeling of sick faintnes.s. But still further; if T chance to hear any 
one else narrating in casual conversation any injury of this particular sort to 
themselves or others, it brings on me exactly the same feeling I have described 
above. So much is this the case, that many years ago, when I was in the prime 
of life, at a large dinner-party, when one of the guests near me persistently 
chanced to go on talking minutely of some such little accidental injury that had 
befallen him, I turned very faint, tried all I knew to shake it off, but could not, 
and presently slid right under the table, quite unconscious for the moment. 
This is the more singular because on no other point am I in the least squeam- 
ish. In old days I have seen soldiers fld'gged before breakfast without its 
affecting me, though some of the rank and file would be very much upset, and 
in cases of death, illness, or wounds 1 have never experienced, as an onlooker, 
the sensations I have alluded to above.” 

I may mention that the mother of Colonel M. had pinched her own finger- 
nail badly shortly before his birth, and, as is not uncommon in coincidences of 
that kind, she believed her accident to have becq the cause of her son’s pecu- 
liarity, He writes to me: — 

“ As a boy 1 was conscious of this repugnance of mine, but was ashamed of 
it, and never used to mention it to any one. When I became a young man I 
one day mentioned it privately to my mother, who it appeared had already 
noticed it in me as a child. She then told me the incident about her own 
finger, and she and 1 being both utterl]| unscientific persons, assumed then and 
there that my squeamish feelings about injuries to finger-tips must be connected 
with her little accident.” 

In reply to further questions, h learn that the injury to the mother, however 
painful at the time, was not so severe as to leave a permanent mark. Also, 
that no analogous peculiarity is known to exi.st among the near relations ol 
Colonel M., of whom he specifies his father, brother, three sisters, nephews and 
nieces. He has no children. . . . 

526 C. 'The next case is taken from an article entitled “ Mater- 
nal Impressions and their Influence upon the Foetus in Uteru,” by 
Claudius Henry Mahton, M.D., of Mobile, Ala., in llie Medical iXeius, 
vol. Ixxii., January^J.mc 1898 (New York). 

[I here] p 'esent a brief h.istory of a case of very great interest, and .since it 
has occurred under my own immediate observation, I can vouch for its truth. 

William Y., aged twenty-two years, was shot on the morning of September 
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24th, 1894. The ball, a 38-calibre, was fired from a Winchester rifle, and entered 
the rear of the chest on the left side, just below and to the outer side of the 
angle of the scapula ; at this point it penetrated the chest between the seventh 
and eighth ribs, and passing through the entire chest, emerged from the inter- 
costal space between the fourth and fifth ribs, two and a quarter inches from the 
left nipple on the inner side. The exact measurement of the man’s chest shows 
that the distance from the midsternal line in a transverse direction to the 
cent/c of the left nipple is four and a quarter inches ; a line drawn from the 
wound of entrance to that of exit passes directly through the location of the 
right ventricle ; and it is upon this anatomic fact that I diagnosed the case to 
be one of direct heart penetration. 

I shall not consume time with a detail of the case, which has been the 
subject of a paper upon “ Gunshot Wounds of the Heart,” which was read before 
the American Surgical Association at its New York Meeting 4 n 1895, and 
published in vol. xiii. of its Transactions. At the time when this man was 
shot his wife was near by, and reached him very soon afterwards. In' attempt- 
ing to render what assistance was in her power, her hands were stained ^ith 
blood, and she also had her face covered with blood. When I saw the patient 
late that afternoon, I found her very much agitated, and seemingly as much 
exercised on account of her condition as she was for her husband’s safety. She 
then informed me that she was pregnant, and felt certain that her child would 
be born with a “bloody face.” I asked her — “ Why a bloody face? ” and she 
said — “ Because I put my bloody Itands to my face and covered it with blood, 
and I know my child will be born with a bloody face.” She was an ignorant 
country woman, and filled with superstitious notions. I calmed her fears as 
much as 1 possibly could, and dismissed the subject from my mind. After a 
long and tedious convalescence her husband was able to be taken home in the 
country, and I thought no more of the case beyond the remarkable recovery 
from a severe wound. 

During the succeeding spHng, 1895, the man and his wife came to the city 
and called at my office, bringing with them a new-born infant. She said to me 
— “ Doctor, my baby has not got a bloody face, but it has got the holes where 
the ball went through Llill’s breast.” Upon examination of the child I did not 
find “ the holes ” which slie said were there, but in place of them I discovered 
bright red marks, clearly shown upon the chest of the child : they were not 
simply discoloured spots, but elevated ntevi, and bright carmine-coloured spots 
easily to be seen at a distance of a hundred feet, 'rhere they were on the left 
side of the chest, and although not in the exi^ct anatomic location of the wound 
on the father’s chest, still so near the spot that they are easily recognised as 
resiilting therefrom. The mother had seen the wounds in her husband’s chest, 
and had told me during his illness that they made her sick every time she 
looked at them. 

Interested now in the condition of the case, I made .iccurate ij^quiries as to 
her pregnancy and the date ot her delivery. She informed me that her 
pregnancy had pa.sscd as usual in former ones, with the exception that she had 
been very nervous, and that the motions of the child had been more violent, 
and were brougnt on by any noise or exciti ment. Her labour took place on 
May loth, 1895; was about as previous deliveries. Assuming the term of 
gestation to be 2S0 days, and this child being born on May loih, 1895, it is 
lair to calculate that her conception took plac* about August 3rd, 1S94, and 
from that date to September 24th, the date on *’hich the father was shot, gives 
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us 52 days. The question is,— Was the maternal excitement at the sight of 
the wound in her husband’s chest the cause of the marks upon the child with 
which she was then pregnant? I present the facts and leave the reader to 
answer. 


t 527 A. According to Dr. Edgar BdriJJon, who was the first systema- 
tically to apply the hypnotic method to the education of children (see 
his paper, De la Suggestion envisagec au point clc vue pedagogique ” in 
the A’crv/c de rJIypnotisnie, vol. i. 1887, p. 84), the percentage of those 
who can be hypnotised is more than 80, and he asserts that suggesti- 
bility varies directly as the intellectual development of the subject. He 
classes under four heads the affections which can be successfully treated 
by hypnotic 'suggestion. (Sec the Revue de T Hypnotis me, July 1895.) 

( 1 ) Psychical derangements caused by acute diseases : in particular, 
insomnia, restlessness, nocturnal delirium, incontrollable vomiting, in- 
continence of urine and of focces. 

(2) Functional affections connected with nervous disease ; chorea, tics, 
convulsions, ancesthesice, contractures and hysterical paresis, hysterical 
hiccough, blepharospasm. 

(3) Psychical derangements, such as habit of biting nails, precocious 
impulsive tendencies, nocturnal terrors, 'speaking in sleep, kleptomania, 
nervousness, shyness. 

(4) Chorea, hysteria, epilepsy, or mental derangements considered as 
resulting from the combination of several nervous diseases. 

One of Dr. B^^rillon’s most characteristic instances may be described. 
(It is given in full in the Revue de T Plypnoiisme, July i«S93, p. ii.) 

Emile P., eleven years old, had acquired, when he was about one year 
of age, the habit of constantly keeping in his mouth two fingers of his left hand, 
the first and second fingers up to the middle of the second phalanx. Kver 
since then, at night, as soon as he was in bed, he began to suck his fingers, and 
could not get to sleep unle.ss tljev were in his mouth. Very frequently he would 
suck them in the daytime too. This Tmger-sucking could only be put a stop 
to by some occupation which kept both hands busy. All sorts of methods were 
adopted to cure him of this bad haj^it, without any sort of result. A good many 
gastric and digestive troubles ensued, which the parents rightly attributed to 
this bad trick. 

In the first hypnotic sdance B(5rillon suggested to the boy to go to sleep 
without putting his fingers in his mouth on that and tlie following nights. 
Although thoi hypno.'!>is had been very light, the suggestion was carried out. 
Emile P. had felt inclined to suck his fingers, but had been able to resist the 
temptation. On the third day after this first sdance the temptation recurrefl 
with greater inten.sity, and the boy remarked to his grandmother : “ It's 
peculiar, but I feel «very now ind then like sucking my fingers , but I feel that 
I am unable 'o.” 

After three sitting.s, in the course of which the hypnosis obtained became 
progressively deeper, he was able to go to sleep without thinking of sucking his 
fingers Since then he has never fallen into his bad habit again. And yet the 
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patient was very degenerate: his father was a drunkard; also his grandfather; 
his mother suffered from hysterical convulsions. 

In the case of these automatic impulses, the first care of the physician 
should be, as B^rillon observes, to raise into the field of consciousness 
motor presentations which have sunk partially or wholly below the threshold. 
The I ’ocess of hypnotic cure consists generally in calling the attention of 
the patient to movements which have become automatic and unconscious. 
In the most severe cases it is possible to counteract the automatic impulse 
by creating another impulse which is aroused by and inhibits the first. 
(Bdrillon, Revue de R Hypnotisme, April 1895, p. 306.) Thus Bdrillon 
took firm hold of the wrists of one of his patients while in the wakhig state 
and told him to try to bite his nails. This was, of course,* impossible. 
The suggestion was then made that whenever the automatic movement 
was about to be carried out, the patient would feel a heaviness in his agns, 
which could not be lifted without considerable effort. He would then 
become intensely conscious of the incipient movement, and would be 
able to reinforce the automatic inhibition of it by an effort of conscious 
will. 

For reports of hypnotic cure of onychophagy, see B^rillon, the articles 
already quoted ; Bourdon, Revue Vc R Ilypnotisme, November 1895, p. ^ 34 i 
Bouff(l‘, Reinie de R JJypnotisme, September 1S9O, p. 76. 

For reports of hypnotic cure of even graver habits, see Van Renterghem 
and Van F^eden, Psycho-Therapie , p. 250 ; Bernheim, Revue de P Jtypnotismey 
December 1891, a case in which the habit had become quite automatic 
and irresistible, and where every other method of treatment had failed ; 
also De la Suf^yestion ; Schrenck-Notzing, Die Sugs^estions-Tkerapie bei 
krcnikhaften Plrseheinu?ige?i des Geschlechtssi n?ies ; Berillon, Revue de 
R J lypnotisffiey July 1893, pp. 12, 14, 15 ; Bourdon, Revue de I'Jtypno- 
tiswe, November 1895, pp. 136, 139, 140; Auguste Voisin, Revue de 
r Ilypnoti sine y November 1887, p. 151. 

For cures of enu 7 -esis nociurna, sec Li^beault, Revue de I' Ilypnotismey 
September 1886, p. 71 ; Bt^rillon, Revue de P JIyp?iotistney June 1894, 
P* 859 ? Van Renterglicm and Van Eeden, Psycho-lherupie ; Paul 
Farez, Revue de I'llypnotisme, August 1899, P* 53 * ^his author recom- 
mends the method of suggestion in normal sleep. 

Liebeanlt, in the Revue de. P Ilypnvtisme for January 1889, gives 
twenty- two cases in whi< h hypnotic suggestion was used in the moral 
education of children from the age of fourteen months upwards, with the 
aim of curing the habit of lying, excessive developments of emotions, such 
as fear and anger, and i>rccociou.s or depraved appetites, etc. ; and of 
im])roving the normal faculties of attention and li.emory. He reports ten 
cures, eight improvements, and four failures. 

For other cases of moral education, sei. Berillon, De la suggestion 
et de ses applications d /a pedagogic (1887) ; L' Hypnotistne et P Orthopedic 
morale (1898) ; Re'vue de P Jlypfiolisme, December 1887, pp. 169-1 So, and 
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December 1897, p. 162; Bernheim , de rilypnoHsme, November 
1886, p. 129; Ladame, the same, June and July 1887 ; Voisin, the same, 
November i888j De Jong, the same, September 1891; Bourdon, the 
same, August iSp 6 ; Van Renterghem and Van Eeden, Fsycho-Therapie, 
p. 215. 

527 B, Nervous troubles in adults have often been cured by the 
same means. Thus, in the Revue de T Hypnotisme, September 1899, p. 73, 
Dr. Vlavianos records a case of tic convulsif cured by hypnotic suggestion. 

Jeanne A., twenty-five years old, strong — nothing special to note in her 
parents’ or in her own personal antecedents. Her tic is the first disease which 
she has had. It began three and a half years before Dr. V. saw the patient. 
Her parents hoticed that she often shook her head as if in the usual gesture of 
denial. She was quite unconscious of it. Her attention having been drawn to 
this movement, it became conscious^ but involuntary . She endeavoured without 
success to inhibit it. If for a time she succeeded, the tic would reappear in 
quick succession as if to make up for loss of time. Under the influence of 
emotion the tic was twice suspended for some mouths. On the first occasion 
this occurred apparently as a result of the joy and excitement of attending her 
first ball. On the second, after a great fright produced by a severe scalding. 
No hysteria, no sign of degeneration, j^hysical or psychical. Hypnotic sugges- 
tion and appropriate gymnastic exercises rcMiovecl the tic at the end of three 
sittings. 

Wotterstrand has used the same method with success (^/oc. a/., p. 76). 
See also Janet, jVevroses et /dees Fixes, vol. ii. part ii. ch, iii., l.es 
Tics.” 


528 A. The impulse to steal admits of many degrees which lead on 
one to another. The removal of the impulse by hypnotic suggestion can- 
not therefore be fully illustrated by quoting one case only. In degenerate 
children the impulse may result in action with all the automatism of an 
unconscious mechanism. When such children are questioned as to the 
motives which led them to conimd: the theft, they answer : “ 1 don’t 
know ; 1 couldn’t help it.” Hypnotic suggestion, by strengthening the 
power of inhibition, and by bringing into full consciousness the imjnilse and 
the movements which have partially sunk below the threshold, may eradi- 
cate ihe bad habit. For illustrations sec Berillon, Ret'ue de /’ J/ypnofis 7 ne, 
September 1S90, p. 75, and February 1896, p. 237 ; Regis, the same, 
May 1896 ; <also the case of Krafft-Ebing’s patient, lima S., described in 
his Fxperwie^ital Study in Jlypnotisin, translated by Dr. C. O. Chattock 
(New York), icSSo. 

Cognate with the kleptomaniacal impulse of the degene’-ab.-, hut widely 
different from eacli other, are two further forms of the impulse to steal 
which have been successfully combated by hypnotic suggestion. The one 
is the impulse to steal which is found in ‘‘moral idiots.” (See cases re- 
por«ed by De Jong, Revj.e de IFIypnotisme, September 1891, p. 82, and 
Auguste Voisin, Revue de P IJypnutisme, November 1888, p. 130.) 'I'hc 
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disturbance of character is even more profound than in the cases first 
mentioned, for the automatic nature of the impulse has become so far 
exaggerated that round it crystallises a partially or wholly independent 
chain of memory. The development of the disease is complete when the 
patient’s original personality has become split up into two, which alternate ; 
the 01. which steals, the other which knows nothing of the thefts. To 
this type belongs a case observed by Pierre Janet, and described in 
Nevroses et hides Fixes, vol. ii. p. 197 foil.: — “ Le vol a lieu dans une 
espece d*etat second avec amn^sie. II semble que I’idc^e du vol, <^veill<Se 
par la vue d’un objet quelconque, produise une t^motion, un choc qui 
annihile le reste de la conscience, et que cette idde se ddveloppe seule dans 
une conscience rdtrdcie.” ^ 

528 B. Another distressing but somewhat grotesque case in Professor 
Janet’s Nevroses et Idee s Fixes was that of a kleptomaniac who stole from 
everybody, but especially from himself. Worse than the somnamHlilic 
hero of an old Ingoldsby Legend, who buried a fresh pair of his own 
trousers every night in the garden, this boy could keep nothing by night or 
day from his own marauding hands. He stole from himself when he was 
asleep, but he stole from other people when they, at any rate, were wide 
awake, and saw perfectly what he was doing. In fact, the psychological 
interest of this case lies in the poor fellow’s 0W9 condition at the moment 
of his thefts, — which was a kind of semi-hypnotisation by involuntary self- 
suggestion, closely resembling the half- hypnotised state into which an 
awakened subject falls when the time comes for him to execute some 
post- hypnotic suggestion. This unwilling kleptomaniac seemed to be 
subject to a permanent self-suggestion to carry off any object which he 
particularly noticed ; and his own gaze at a silver spoon would throw him 
into a dreamy condition in which he inevitably put that spoon in his 
pocket. 

Another melancholy aberration, which is not without its comic element, 
is described by Janet under the heading of “ Dipsomania of cafe au iait, 
complicated with kleptomania of peiits painsL 

M'"® Pt., a nervous ]>ersonage, suffered from a dyspepsia w^hich her 
doctor mistakenly attributed to dilatation of the stomach. He limited her 
to a wineglass of liquid at each meal, and made her live mainly on dry 
toast. Her husband supported the doctor, but meantime she saw him 
dnxikxng cafe' au iait eating rolls with gusto and freedom; — ^‘e'etaii 
pour elle ie suppiice de llifiiai.-y One day her patience gave way. When 
her husband’s back was turned, she threw* heisclf upon a roll which he had 
left on his pla*e, then rushed to the rremerie, and made herself an ex- 
cellent cafe au iait. She was none the worse for it ; l>er husband it was 
who died. After his death the passion for cafe au iait grev; on her, so 
that when her stock of milk was exhaust'^d night she would tread her 
room in anguished longing till the erSmeries opened in the morning. Not 
venturing to drink more than two cups at the same cremerie, she would 
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wander about Paris and drink at various shops twenty or thirty cups per 
day. 

All these cups she duly and promptly paid for. But a morbid aggra- 
vation came. She wanted rolls with her coffee ; but now that there was 
no one to forbid her the rolls, they lost their savour, — the savour of petit 
pain defendu. A way of supplying this savour occurred to her ; — she stole 
the rolls. She would go to a shop and pay for one roll, — and adroitly 
make several others fall into a Gampish umbrella. Having collected a 
dozen or so, she would go home to eat them, and start again. 

Now, this poor woman — this coffee- megalomaniac, as an erudite friend 
of Professor Janet's has termed her — becomes not infrequently very un- 
comfortable^ inside. She detests her own obsession, her idee fixe, but 
she cannot cure herself; nor had Professor Janet, at the time of writing, 
succeeded in curing her. 

*529 A. Alcoholism, as the vice which least easily escapes notice, is 
that which medical practitioners have most frequently endeavoured to 
combat. The list of specifics alleged to cure drunkenness is inexhaustible. 
It is probable that the temporary success of those which have met with any 
success at all is due to the suggestive action of a convinced physician upon 
a patient anxious to be rid of his curse. ^At any rate, it is the vice which 
suggestion, intentionally and consciously used as a therapeutic method, has 
been (with varying success) most universally employed to eradicate. Lists 
of cures of alcoholism by suggestion have been published by practitioners 
in every country ever since the first impulse given to psycho-therapeutics 
by the Nancy School. 

See Otto Wetterstrand, Der Ilypnotismies uhd seine Amoendnng in der 
praktischen Afediein ; Georg Ringier, Kr/ole^e des therapeutischen Ilypno- 
tismus in der Landpraxis ; Van Renterghcm and Van Eeden, psycho- 
Therapie ; Auguste Forel, FAni-^e therapeutische Vcrsuche rnit dem llypno- 
tispnus bei Geisteskrafiken ; Iloyd Tuckey, de t' I/vpnotis me,] axm^xy 

1897, p. 207; Ladame, Revise de T flypnotisme, November 1887, p. rji, 
and December 1887, p. 165; A. V o\s\n, Revue de r Jlypnotisme, vol. ii. 
(1888), p. 69, and vol. iii.( i889)„p. 353 ; Vlavianos, Revue dc tW/ypnotisme, 
June 1899, p. 361 ; Neilson, Revue dc t^ Jlypnotisme, vol. vi. (1892), p. 17. 
See also the works of Li^beault, Bernheim, and Milne Jiramwell. 

The impulse to drink, like the impulse to steal, can be traced through 
a variety of stages ; from the most elementary, when the impulse is allowed 
to follow its course because the satisfaction of it is pleasurable, through 
the diminishing degrees of the power of inhibition, and the progressive 
mechanisation of the process, until the impulse becomes irresistible, and 
is felt as a curse, which the will is powerless to oppose. The complete 
evolution of die process is to be found in those cases where the impulse 
and its associated states of consciousness have become entirely separated 
from norina! stream of thought, and the dipsomaniac presents alter- 
nating per -onalities. 
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The case of one of Pierre Janet’s patients, Maria (see Ni-vroses et 
Id^es Fixes, vol. i. p. 222), illustrates the final stage. She had a hysterical 
brother and an insane sister. Her father and grandfather were drunkards. 
She, however, abhorred this vice so thoroughly that she always drank water 
in her normal state. Moreover, she had no taste for alcohol nor desire 
to drink it. From time to time, however, she had a feeling of distress 
whici drove her out of the house into the streets. This was the be- ‘ 

ginning of a dipsomaniacal attack. She drank ether, alcohol, anything 
she could get. After a few days of such conduct she used to be found 
by the police lying intoxicated in the street, and would after some time 
awaken to find herself in a police station or hospital. In her then normal 
condition she could remember nothing of the attack after the initial feel- 
ing of distress that had led to it. 

529 B. A case recorded by Dr. Milne Bramwell in a paper entitled 
‘‘ Dilisomania and its d'reatment by Suggestion ” in the Proceedings of the 
Society for the Study of Inebriety, June 1900. 


Mrs. C., aged forty-four, November 23rd, 1894. Family history of alco- 
holism. At the age of twenty the patient began to have frequent hysterical 
attacks, and for these stimulants were prescribed in rather large quantities. 
'Fwo years later she began to take stimulants in excess, but did not do so fre- 
quently, and rarely became intoxiented. From thirty-two to thirty-six she was 
an abstainer; then commenced taking stimulants again, and attacks of genuine 
dipsomania soon appeared. The patient suffered from an almost constant 
craving for alcohol. She was, however, a woman of culture, refinement, and 
high principle, devoted to her husband and children, and the idea of giving 
way to drink was in every way abhorrent to her. She therefore struggled with 
all her might against the temptation ; resisted it successfully for a week or two, 
then the craving became irresistible, and a drinking bout followed. I hypno- 
tisec^ Mrs. C. thirty times, from November 23rd, 1894, to February 14th, 1895. 
From the very beginning of the treatment she abstained from stimulants, but 
the craving, although much diminished, did not entirely disappear for some 
months. Up to the present date there has been absolutely no relapse. 

Other successful cases, and a general discussion of dipsomania and the 
conditions favourable to its successful treatment, are given in this paper. 

629 C. Nicotinism has also been successfully treated by suggestion. 
The following is a typical instance, recorded by Auguste Voisin, Revue 
de F Hypfiotisjne, vol. ix. (1S95), p. 245. 


Mr. X., forty-five years old, hypochondriacal, memory anjj moral power 
considerably diminished. For the last fifteen years has smoked between forty 
and sixty cigarettes a day. Pains at the level of the first dorsal vertebra ; con- 
stant sensation of fatigue ; emaciated. Heart-beats very feeble ; patient coughs 
frequently. Nothing abnormal in the senses of sight, ^ hearing, and smell. 
'Paste alone somewhat impaired. Sp' ech clear. Hardly any aT)petite. Hyp)- 
nosis was only attained after two attempts by the method of fixation of the eyes 
or of the fingers. The degree obtained was one of semi-lethargy. Patient 
cannot open his eyes ; although he asserts afterwards that he was not entirely 
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asleep. The suggestion given was, first, that he should dislike tobacco, and 
not smoke more than three cigarettes a day ; later, that he should detest tobacco. 
Suggestions perfectly carried out. Cure complete and final. 

See also Dr. Hugenschmidt, Revue de P Hypfiotisme, vol. ix. (1895), p. 
217 ; and VVetterstrand, Ringier, Van Renterghem and Van Eeden, loc. cit. 

530 A. There are many instances of the cure of morphinoniania. I 
select the following (recorded by Dr. Marot in the Revue de PHypnotisme^ 
February 1893) on account of the psychological interest of the patient's own 
remarks. 

7 'he patient was a woman of thirty-seven, mother of five children, and 
subject to morphinoniania since the age of thirty-one. 

Always o^somewhat hysterical temperament, she had been since the age of 
twenty-six a hysteric of the most advanced type ; — violent attacks, anaesthesia 
of left side and of pharynx, diminution of visual field, etc.; then insistence on 
keeping her bed, and constant druggings with ether, chloroform, chloral, finally 
with injections of morphia every few hours. Exhaustion ; lividity ; cold sweat 
and hallucinations if the injection was deferred. 

In 1S89 Dr. Marot was asked by the patient to hypnotise her for sleepless- 
ness. He succeeded; and next day it occurred to him to suggest to her in the 
trance to abstain altogether from morphia. The suggestion at once succeeded, 
and she refused an injection on the following*ilay. There was great discomfort, 
as is usually the case, from the sudden cessation ; but the patient, to her own 
extreme surprise, resisted all' renewal of the practice. 

Extracts from her private correspondence give an insight into her state of 
mind. 

September zi sty 1889. 

“One idea dominates all others in my mind; the desire to know why I 
have no desire for morphia. I should be obliged fndecd to any one who would 
tell me why ! I have always liked to understand things, and it is a real source 
of suffering to me not to be able to get at this. It is a fixed idea, a real mono- 
mania. If any one speaks to me of morphia, I answer as if it were a thing 
which does not attract me ; if I suffer from the want of it, I never say to my- 
self, * If only I had some ! ’ No ; the idea never comes to me that I could easily 
get some. Why is this ? I believe tlftit if any one wished to give me any 1 
should resist. One night I dreamt that some one had made an injection, and 
the sensation was so strong that I woke up with a jump and sprang out of bed, 
feeling my arms and legs to see if there was a mark ; I thought that po.ssibly I 
had had a fit of hysterics, and that a doctor had been called in and had injected 
me. You can’t imagine how this fear distressed me till day came, when I could 
reassure myself. And all day I have been troubled and restless ; the very 
notion that sx^Ai a thing could happen makes me tremble.” 

Now it is to be remarked here that there is practically no moral effort called 
for. The suggestion, whose efficacy puzzled the patient herself, operated, as 
she naively said, like an idee /ire. It was, in fact, an idee Jixe ; but one implanted 
in her for a good purpose, not spontaneous and hurtful. 

Wetterstrand out of fourteen cases, records eleven cures of morphino- 
mania. a paper i * (\\<i Revue de PHypnotisme^ November 1890, he 
discufses .he benefit of prolonged hypnosis — causing the patient to sleep 
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for a week or more at a time — which he tried in one case. See also 
Voisin, Revue de PHypnotisme, December 1886, p. 163. 

532 A. Phobies are complex emotional states in which a feeling of 
abject, torturing, unreflective fear predominates. The object of this 
unconquerable fear is some particular action, or some particular event ; 
thus, an officer will be able to cross the barrack-yard on horseback without 
discomfort, but not to cross it on foot without horrid pangs and reeling 
gait j a medical man, every time he sends away a patient with a prescrip- 
tion, will fall into an intense fright lest he should by mistake have pre- 
scribed poison.' Each profession, every walk of life, has its special 
phobies ; and although several have received special names, as agora- 
phobia, claustrophobia, &c., there is an indefinitely large variefy of them. 
Phobies sometimes appear in people who are afflicted with no other morbid 
symptoms. They constitute then a special disease in themselves. On ihe 
other hand, they constitute frequently but one out of many symptoms of a 
deeper nervous derangement, — neurasthenia. The latter class are called 
phobics neunistheniques by the French authors. The former have been 
called by Gelineau ^ phobies esseufielles ; and Freud has given to the state 
which is specially favourable to their evolution, — a state entirely distinct, 
according to him, from neurasthenia, — the name of Angstnei^rose, Accord- 
ing to Harteilberg ® these phobies cannot be curdd by sug,gestion, as their 
origin is to be found in organic derangements. However this may be, it 
is at least certain tliat the great majority of the phobies which have 
been cured by hypnotic suggestion are clearly phobies ncMrasthhiiques, 
and it is most probable that the removal of the phobia will arrest the 
development of the neurasthenia, and contribute largely to the restoration 
of neural stability. 

For the use of the psycho-therapeutic method in the treatment of 
neurasthenia see Bernheim, Hyp?iotisme ; Sui;y;estion ,* Psycho-therapie (he 
expresses the opinion that inherited neurasthenia is very difficult to cure 
by suggestion, if not incurable) ; Bernheim, Revue de PHypnotisme, 1892, 
pp. 23, 225 ; von ^Q\\xQTic\i-^o\ 7 A\\g, Die psyrhische Behandiung dcr Neuras- 
thenie ; Van Renterghem and Van Psycho-therapie^ p. 162 et seq. 

(according to these authors even inherited neurasthenia can be cured with 
time, tact, and patience) ; Wetterstrand, Der Hypnotismus und seine 
Anwendun^ in der praktischen Medicin ; Ringicr, Erfolge des therapeu- 
Use hen Hypnotismus in der Landpraxis, • 

In all the cases just referred to, the remov d of phobies was incidental 

* Cf. Berillon, “ Les Phobies Pi ofcssionnelles/* Revue de P Hypnotisme, Auj^ust 
1894, p. 33; “Phobies et Service Militairo,' Revue dr V Hypnotis>ne, February 1S94, 
P. 241. 

See observations on “ Phobies Essentielles,'’ in Gelineau’s “ Peurs M.'iladives ou 
Phobies;*^ also Rezme de P Hypnotism e, August 1896, p. 51, and September 1S98, 
p. 79. 

* See communications on “ Nevroscs d’Angoisse to the International Congresses 
of Psychology and Neurology at Paris, 19CO. 
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to the cure of the neurasthenia. In the following Appendices I quote 
some cases of the direct removal of phobies by hypnotic suggestion. 

532 B. In the Revue de P Hypnotisme, July 1S99, p. ii, Dr. Vlavianos 
reports a case of agoraphobia cured by hypnotic suggestion. 


Victor L., fifty-two years old. Bad hereditary conditions. His father was 
very irritable ; his mother also ; she besides had a tic and frequent headaches. 
Grandfather died at Bicetre asylum. L. is one of nine children, seven of whom 
died of convulsions. He has had two children, one of whom died of con- 
vulsions ; the other has kleptomania. From the age of twenty-one L. drank 
immoderately; after various accidents, paraplegia set in; this passed off at the 
end of six months. The first time he attempted to go out after his recovery 
he found h« could not remain on his terrace nor look at the horizon without 
giddiness and terror. He could not cross an open space or a bridge. He was 
equally afraid of going in a tramcar or a carriage. His terror was much more 
intense in lonely than in busy streets. He was also afraid of remaining 
alone. At church the sound of the organ terrified him. In this case we 
see agoraphobia, musicophobia, &c. Strange to say, he had no fear of 
empty space in the country, but only in the town. Besides this, there were 
delusions of persecution and all .sorts of eccentricities. Six sdances of hyp- 
notic suggestion removed the agoraphobia, so that the patient could walk about 
the boulevards in comfort, even unaccompanied. The other phobies were 
successively removed. The cure was complete. 


See also Vlavianos, Revue de P Jfyp7iotisme^ April 1899, p. 299; 
Godorichze, Revue de P Ilypnotisme, 1893, p. 53 ; Gelineau, De i’Hemato- 
phobie,'' Re7)ue de P Nypnolisf?ie^ P- 39* 

532 C. In the Revue de P IIypjwtisnu\*]ux\e 1893, Dr. Mavroukakis 
reports a case of agoraphobia cured by hypnotic suggestion. 


Jules J., sixty-four years old. No hereditary antecedents. V^enereal excesses 
from the age of fourteen. Has always smoked immoderately. C\mtracted 
yellow fever in Brazil. No physical stigmata of degeneration ; fairly good intellect 
and memorv ; frequent giddine.ss, prooably due to the use of tobacco. .'\t the 
age of ti-n he had morbid aversions for knives, scissors, 6v:c. Later these fears 
waxed more intense ; he could aot venture into the .street unaccompanied. At 
tlie same time appeared impulsive obse.ssions. Tlius, while on a steamer, he 
suddenly frit an impulse to jump overboard and drown himself, which be wa.s 
only just able to inhibit. In his own words: “he is afraid of extended space.” 
He cannot cross a square, nor walk alone in the streets; he is afraid of fear, 
even in hi?#dreams. He does not dare to go out alone, lest some accident 
should happen. Ib fears flie unknown. And yet he is in otaer ways a very 
courageous man. He will rush through flames to save people from burning 
alive. lb. has in Brazil nursed many cases of yellow fever without giving a 
thought to his owti danger. He is of an inquiring turn of mind, tries to dis- 
cover rea.sons for everything, but cannot find any for his morbid fears. 

* Suggestion in the v/aking and the hypnotic state brought about a marked 
improv'ernent, which gave hopes of a complete cure. After thirteen hypnotic 
stances he was able to go out alone, cross the streets and the squares, travel 
on the top of an omnibu.s w ithout any impulse to throw himself over the side. 
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532 D. In a paper On Imperative Ideas/* published in Brain 
(Summer and Autumn, 1895), Dr. Bramwell gives a brief historical account 
nnd discussion of different varieties of phobies, &c., and a list of refer- 
ences to the most important papers on the subject. He describes the 
effect of hypnotic suggestion on many cases, including ten treated by him- 
self. In one of these the patient, an athletic and strong man, whose 
mother had died from cancer of the breast, contracted a dread of this 
disease which developed into a firm conviction that his left breast was 
infected by it. He spent his days confined almost continually in one 
room, and would not pass into another without muffling himself up and 
putting on an overcoat. His health naturally suffered ; his muscles were 
gradually wasting from disuse. All his morbid ideas were removed by 
hypnotic suggestion. He was entirely cured in a month, and suffered no 
relapse. • 

Another man suffered acutely from the fixed idea that every one 
noticed and criticised him, and he would blush whenever looked at. This 
morbid self-consciousness, which tortured him, and made him cherish 
ideas of suicide, was finally removed by hypnotic suggestion. 

One lady, who had been a sleep-walker in girlhood, had so persistent 
a dread of having attacks of somnambulism, that she could not go to 
sleej) unless she were securely tied to the bedpo*sts. No argument, how- 
ever much she might recognise its logical cogency, could avail to remove 
her baseless fears. She was first hypnotised for insomnia, and two months 
later a single suggestive treatment completely cured her morbid fears of 
sleep-walking. , 

The most remarkable case in this group, both from its clinical interest 
and its therapeutic importance, is undoubtedly that of Mr. Ck, aged 
twenty -eight. 


His father was very nervous and passionate, and had suffered from “ brain 
fever*’ and chorea. The p;itient is sliglit and undersized, and suffers from 
N arious neurasthenic symptoms. At the ago of fourteen he had many religious 
doubts ami fears, and believed he had committed the unpardonable sin. At 
the age of sixteen, while working in a cocoa manufactory, he began to fear that 
the rod lead which was used in fastening certain hot pipes might get into the 
tins containing cocoa, and .s ' poison people. This was the commencement 
oi a folie dii doute and dr7//r du tou. Iier which have never since left him. 
Instead of going on with his work, he was irresistibly impelled to (jlean and re- 
clea.n the tins. The following is tiken from the letter of a friend to whom he 
confided his troubles : “ Or Octolicr ist, he told me that he had attempted 

to commit suicide, as his life was so miserable [he had taken poison]. He had 
read of a case of poisoning through eating tliocolafe, and ponnccted himself 
with it, though it was five years since he had helped to manufacture any. He 
now believed he might have been careless with the moulds, and thus have pro- 
duced a poisoned chocolate, which years afterwards had caused the child’s 
death ! The grotesque absurdity ot the story, as he related it to me, would 
have made me laugh, had I not felt how terribly real it was to him. His vivid 
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imagination had pictured every incident of the tragedy ; the child buying the 
chocolate, running home full of happiness, then becoming ill, and gradually 
sickening in awful agony till released by death. The keenness of mind with 
which he sought to prove the reasonableness of his belief that he had poisoned 
the child was extraordinary- He wrote : * Yesterday I was unscrewing some gas 
burners in a provision shop and got some white lead on my hands, and I have 
been thinking that it may have got amongst the food.’ I found that brooding 
over this fancy had brought him to the verge of despair, and for weeks his life 
was a perpetual agony- He worried himself about his work of fixing advertise- 
ment plates to walls, and can never persuade himself that they are securely 
fastened. He fancies the nails are bad, or the mortar loose, and makes himself 
ill over it. I have pointed out to him that if a plate fell, it would almost inevit- 
ably slide ch')wn the wall. This has not prevented him from painting a most 
elaborate mental picture of the decapitation of an unfortunate youngster who 
happened to be playing marbles with his head against the wall. To enumerate 
all -his troubles would take a small volume. I have a great pile of his letters 
before me now, and I suppose they constitute one of the most extraordinary 
anal3’tical autobiographies it would be possible to find. In reading them I 
cannot help marvelling at the strange unshapely wonder of such an imagination. 
He makes every incident in his life the foundation stone of a castle of fancies, 
and of late years each castle has become a x)rison — a torture-chamber in which 
he has dissected his motives and his actions luitil he has ceased to believe in 
himself at all.” * 

When 1 first saw this patient the folie du donte and dt^Hre da touche?^ 
were constant and most varied in tludr manifestations. If he accidentally 
touched persons in the street, he began to fear that he might have in- 
jured them, and exaggerated the touch into a more or less violent push. If the 
person touched were a woman, he feared that she might have been pregnant, 
and that he might have injured the child. If hc^saw a piece of orange peel on 
the pavement, he kicked it into the road, but soon afterwards began to think this 
was a more dangerous place, as any one slipping on it might strike his head 
against the curb-stone, and so he was irresistibly impelled to return and put it 
in its former position. At one time he used to bind himself to jjcrform certain 
acts, by vowing he would give God his money if he did not do them. Then 
sometimes he was uncertain if he ha^l vowed or not. Owing to this he gave 
sums to religious objects which were quite disproportionate to his income. 
Apart from his peculiar fancies I found the patient perfectly rational and intelli 
gent, and though his dtdire du ^ioiicher hindered him greatly in his work, lu- 
generally managed to ex(M Ute it, tliough on some occasions he was compelled 
to abandon the attempt. At this time I tried to hypnotise him on twenty -four 
occasions, but apparently without success, and he was then compelled to leav*' 
town. He '■eturned on April 2nd, 1895, for ^ week’s further treatment, and told 
me that since his former visit his morbid ideas had not been so frequent and 
marked, and were acfomp . nied with less mental agony. His condition, how- 
ever, leaves much to be desired. 

Dr. Bramwelt informs me that this patient has since recovered. 

533 A. From Dr. J. Milne Bramwell’s “ What is Hypnotism?” Pro- 
ceedings S.P.R., voL xii. p. 241. 

Although Braid and Bernheim differ on many points [with regard to the 
theory of hypnotism], they are in complete agreement as to the main factor in 
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the problem. According to both, the essential condition is one of mono-ideism. 
The mind of the subject is concentrated on a single idea. Only one function is 
active at any one time; and intensely so, because all the attention is given 
o it. Other functions are inactive, other sensations unperceived, because the 
subject has no attention left to give to them. . . . 

In reference to this, Gurney says, “ the energy of attention is not a fixed ^ 
quantity, bound to be always in operation in one direction or another ; nor does 
the luiman mind, any more truly than Nature, abhor a vacuum. . . . What do 
we gain, then, by employing a general term to describe such special effects ? 
When once the chandelier inetaplior is abandoned — when once it is recognised 
that in a multitude of cases the quantity of attention turned on in one direction 
is in no way connected with the withdrawal from any other — the idea of a 
common psychic factor seems out of place and misleading.” (See Proceedings 
S.P.R., vol. ii. pp. 276, 277.) • 

This theoretical objection is in accordance with observed facts. Doubtless 
certain hypnotic states exist in which all the attention, so far as it is called into 
action, is concentrated upon one idea. In order to prove, however, that difect- 
ing the attention upon a fresh point necessarily withdraws it entirely from 
another, it must be shown that the phenomenon which resulted from the first 
concentration inevitably ceased when the second one arose. A cutaneous 
analgesia of the arm might, with some show of reason, be said to result from 
attention directed to the muscles during suggested catalepsy, on the ground 
that no attention was left wherewitbto attend to painful sensations, but, while 
the catalepsy still exists, how — on this theory — can one explain, for example, a 
cutaneous tactile hypenesthesia of the same limb, by means of which the 
subject can distinguish the points of the compass at half the normal distance.^ 
If the subject is unconscious of painful sensations because his attention is 
entirely concentrated on his muscular condition, this same lack of attention to 
the skin ought not only to have prevented abnormal distinctness of tactile 
impressions, but also to have ‘inhibited the usual ones. The experiment can be 
still furilier complicated, for, while still permitting the catalepsy to persist, the 
cutaneous tactile hyperjesthesia can be associated by suggestion with a cutane- 
ous analgesia over the same area. Now the subject’s whole attention cannot be 
directed to maintaining a condition of muscular rigidity, if he has still enough 
of it loft to suffice, not only (or the increased perception of certain tactile sensa- 
tions, but also for the .selection and inhibition of other painful ones. Further, 
the opposite of these phenomena can be simultaneously^ evoked on the other 
siile of the body^ : the patieiit\s muscles be p^iralysed by suggestion, his tactile 
sensibility abolished, and his sensibility to pain i itcreased. The attention is 
now directed to six different roiids, and could with equal ease be simultaneously 
clirected to many others. A psychic blindness, for example, could be suggested 
oil one side; a psychic deafness on the other; hypertesthesia of the sense of 
smell and tiste on onr .^ide, and diminished or abolished sentibility on the 
other, &c., &c. But this is not all, for while the attention is presumably turned 
in all these different (directions, the subject may be engaged in the attempted 
solution of some iiiLellcctual problem. A still further complication is possible. 
Let us suppose that a fortnight before, in a jirevious hypnosis, a suggestion to 
record the time at the expiration of 20 213 mmutes had been made ; this will be 
carried out, despite the existence of the various muscular and sensorial con- 
ditions already referred to, and tV.c fact that at the moment of its fulfilment the 
patient is engaged in some other n.ental effort. 
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This picture of the hypnotic state is neither fanciful nor dependent solely on 
my own personal observation. The fact that numerous and varied hypnotic 
phenomena can be simultaneously evoked in the same subject has been re- 
peatedly observed and recorded by others, and, strange to say, even by those 
who attempt to explain hypnosis by the concentration of the attention upon a 
single point. It is solely the importance of these facts with regard to this parti- 
cular theory which has hitherto been so largely overlooked. 

Granting that hypnotic phenomena are the result of changes in the atten- 
tion, one is forced to conclude that these are the exact reverse of those stated 
by Bernhcim'as explanatory of the hypnotic state. . . . The hypnotic condition 
differs from the normal, not because only one phenomenon can be manifested 
in it at once, but because it may present simultaneously many and more varied 
phenomena -than can be evoked in the normal state at any one time. In one 
word, hypnocis is a state ot poly-ideism, not of jnono-icieisju. 

534 A. In some articles in the Revue Philosophique, published in i8S6 
m(f 1887, Delboeuf described some experiments with two maid-servants 
)f his own, whom he calls M. and J. Both were strong healthy peasant 
jirls who had frequently been hypnotised and were good somnambules 
(see also 551 B). The following experiment was made with J. After 
explaining what he proposed to do and obtaining her consent in the 
waking state, Delboeuf hypnotised her, extended her arms on a table, and 
suggested that the right arm should be insensible to pain. Each arm 
was then burnt with a red-hot bar of iron, 8 mm. in diameter, the extent 
and duration of its application being the same in both, but pain being 
felt in the left arm alone. The burns were bandaged and J. was sent to 
bed. During the night the pain in the left arm continued, and next 
morning there was a wound on it, 3 cm. in dilimeter, with an outer circle 
of inflamed blisters. On the right there was only a defined eschar, the 
exact size of the iron and without inflammation or redness. The day 
following the left arm was still more painful and inflamed ; analgesia was 
then successfully suggested, when the wound soon dried and the inflam- 
mation disappeared. Thus in the iSriginally painless wound there was at 
first much less inflammation and a more rapid healing than in the painful 
one. , 

534 B. Delbceufs experiment suggests that in many of the remark- 
able hypnotic cures recorded in the Zoist (as well as in modern cases) the 
removal of pain was probably an important element in the cure ; see e.^. 
cures of inflammation {Zoist, vol. x. p. 347) j of neuralgia and chronic 
rheumatism (vol. ix. pp. 74- 79) ; of abdominal pains (vol. ix. p. 155) ; of 
tic douloureux (vol. viii. p. 185) ; of severe headaches (vol. x. p. 369) ; of 
eczema impetiginodes (vol. x. p. 96). 

The general subject of hypnotic analgesia is strikingly illustrated by 
Esdaile’s well-known work in the Indian hospitals ; see his books, Mes- 
merism in India (London, 1846) ; The Introduction of Mesmerism with 
Sanction of Government into the Public Hospitals of India (2nd edit. 
London, 1 85 6) ; Natural and Mesmeric Clairvoyance (London, 1852); 
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and constant references to him in the ^/s/. Braid also made extensive 
use of it. 

After their period, the subject sank into oblivion, until the hypnotic 
revival of the last twenty years, but it is now too well recognised to need 
discussion. As an instance I may refer to Dr. BramwelPs demonstration 
in 1890 to the leading doctors and dentists of Leeds of the use of hypno- ' 
tism as an anaesthetic in extracting the stumps of sixteen teeth at one 
operation, and in the surgical dressing of a large, deep-seated abscess in 
the cheek. To some patients who had been often hypnotised, it was 
sufficient to send a command by letter that they should go to sleep at 
once and obey the dentist’s order during an operation, which was conse- 
quently painless. (Sec British Medical Journal ^ April 5, 1890, p. 801.) 
Later, Dr. Bramwell showed a case in which Mr. H. Bendelack Hewetson 
had performed the surgical operation for correcting a squint under the 
anaesthesia of hypnotism only ; and Mr. Hewetson stated that he liad 
found such anaesthesia complete in many other surgical operations on the 
eye. (See British Medical Jourtial^ February 28, 1891, pp. 460—468.) 

Many instances of the use of hypnotism in the relief of pains arising 
from a variety of causes are given in van Renterghem and van Eeden’s 
Psycho-therapiey pp. 262-280. * 

534 C. 'I'he following case reported by I^elbcjeuf in the Revue de 
r Jly/^notismc, November 1891, p. 132, shows that suggestion in the normal 
waking state may be sufficient to suppress pain. 


Mr. J., an old man of eighty, had been suffering from facial neuralgia for 
twenty years. He liad had m^st of his teeth extracted, and besides half an incli 
of the superorbicular nerve removed. He applied in the last resort to Delbceuf. 
The Liege professor did not at first wish to hypnotise so old a man, who might 
have died suddenly in his chair in the absence of any doctor. Some days later, 
however, Delbceuf, accompanied by a medical friend, visits J. They find him 
.all huddled up in his arm-chair, suffering intensely. J. had a plentiful beard 
and thick eyebrows. Merely to touch ^thc hairs of his beard and eyebrows 
caused him intense suffering. J. tells ol his martyrdom in detail. Sutldenly 
Dell^teuf, turning towards the doctor, says: ‘‘You see this man. Well! all his 
sufferings are aliout to cease.” I'hcn looking steadily into J.’s eyes, Delbocuf 
lays violently hold of his beard and pulls it, crying: “You don’t feel any more 
pain; nor will you in future ’ J. felt no pain. Delbceuf pulls J.’s moustache 
and eyebrows, presses his fingers upor J.’s paralysed cheek. No sign of suffer- 
ing. Delbceuf requests the doi lor to do the same, with the same result. The 
neuralgic pa^ns never returned. • 

See also a paper by Mr. C. M. Barrows, entitled Suggestion without 
Hypnotism ; an account of experi’uent' in preventing or suppressing 
pain” in the Proceedings S.P.R., vol. vii. p. 21. Fahnestock at an 
earlier date showed that pain may sometimes be entirely suppressed by 
self-suggestion. 

534 D. Dr. Hamilton Osgoi.d reports four cases of eczema cured by 
hypnotic suggestion (Reiu/e dt P//v/'noilsme, 1S95, P* seems 
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probable that in the following extraordinary case of the cure of sycosis 
menti, the cure was elTected by essentially similar means. The sufferer 
was a privai docent at the university of Moscow. During the nine months 
which his disease lasted he consulted the most eminent dermatologists 
of Germany, Austria, and Russia. They unanimously diagnosed sycosis. 
•'No treatment brought him any help. Pie at last consulted a ‘'wise 
woman,'' who declared that his disease could be cured by prayer. He 
accompanied her to a church, where she prayed for three or four minutes ; 
the same process was repeated in the evening and on the two following 
days. Amelioration had set in almost instantly; on the third day he 
was so well that he was able to be shaved. 

For a discussion of the case from various points of view see Bdrillon, 
Reime de r Hypnoiis me j]armaxy 1896, p. 195 ; Delboeuf, Revue de R Hyp no- 
iisme, P'ebruary 1896, p. 225 ; Durand (de Gros), Revue de R Hypnotisnie, 
1896, p. 37. It was also quoted in the British Medical Journal for 
November i6th, 1895. 

634 E. The use of hypnotic analgesia in accouchements was well 
known to the early mesmerists. A typical instance will be found in the 
Zoist, vol. X. p. 91. Fahnestock also practised it (see Stafuvolism, p. 315). 
Among recent cases I may mention that of a girl of about fifteen, recorded 
by Dr. G. C. Kingsbury ip the British Medical Jour 7 ialy 1891, p. 460. 
Others have been recorded from time to time in the Revue de R Ilypno- 
tismcy e,g, by Mesnet (August 1887) ; by Fanton (November 1890) ; by 
Dellxeuf ^ April 1891), the patient being "J.,” the subject referred to in 
534 A, and this being her first confinement ; by Dumontpallier (Decem- 
ber 1S91) ; in this case the patient was awake* and fully conscious during 
the last period of the confinement, but the pain was entirely averted by 
suggestion; by Voisin (June 1S96). In the same Revue (June 1892), 
Bourdon reported a case in which by hypnotic suggestion he had arrested 
contractions which had begun and postponed the confinement for a week. 

Joire and Bourdon have applied with success a method of waking 
suggestion which, they contend, can be used at a moment’s notice, 
without specially training the, subject. See Revue de R Hypnotisme, 
account by Joire (August 1898, pp. 39-59) ; by Bourdon (December 
1899, pp. 176-181). 

535 A. The following cases (quoted from the Journal S.P.R., vol. 
vi. p. 209, Mjirch 1894) indicate that the pain suppressed by anaesthetics 
may under some circumstances be remembered afterwards. 

(r) On i . ovember 3rd, 1803, a middle-aged woman was operated on fora 
bony tumour of the upper jaw. She was, of course, under an aniesthetic. When 
she awoke, after completion of the operation, she said she had no recollection 
whatever of what had < ccurred. When I called on her, on November 7th, she 
said she had had severe neuralgia during the night in the situation of the opera- 
tion. During the continuance of this pain, and while half awake and half 
asleep, she thought she could follow each step of the operation of November srd. 
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She described the cutting and slipping of the steel chisel, the blows of the 
mallet, and scraping back of the gum — in fact, it seemed to her thht she under- 
went the whole operation again. 

( 2 ) A lady to whom I told the above said she once took “ gas ” for a tooth 
extraction. This was quite successful, for she “felt nothing.’* But on an occa- 
sion subsequent to this she had a return of toothache — some time in the night. ^ 
She declared that she could then feel all the symptoms of becoming unconscious 
while inhaling the gas ; then came the digging of the forceps to get a grip on 
the tooth, the wrench, and awful pain — every detail was “ felt ” now, although 
her waking consciousness had been quite unaware of any pain during the 
actual extraction. 

( 3 ) I have many times noted that people while anaesthetised, who do not 
feel pain in the ordinary sense, and who on coming to themselves declare that 
they did feel no pain during the operation, have struggled, groft,ned, spoken, 
or given some other evidence that some stratum of their consciousness was 
awake during the anaesthesia, and was being impressed by the pain of the 
operation. 

The above appears to show that the subliminal consciousness does take note 
of what is going on, while the work-a-day self is oblivious to all external stimuli 
when under the intluencc of an aniesthetic ; and that the memory of this sub^* 
liminal self may be brought to the surface by some appropriate stimulus, such 
as the neuralgia, which, we may note, occurred between sleeping and waking — * 
tliat is, at a time when the subliif inal is more active than the supraliminal 
stratum of our conscious personality. ... • 

Note to Case /. — The patient did not see the operator’s instruments at all, 
nor was she told afeer the operation how it was done, but merely that the 
tumour had been cut away entirely and successfully. No one was present at 
tlie operation except the patient, operator, and myself. The operation was dc' 
scribed by the patient as accurately as a non-medical person was likely to do. 
It may be thought that she was enabled to describe the operation by her vivid 
imagination ; but under the circumstances 1 should regard this “ vivid imagi- 
nation ” as only another name for her subliminal memory. 

V/ith regard to Case 11., as 1 was not present during the extraction of the 
teeth, I know none of the details. 

In each of these two cases I was.^of course, careful not to suggest to the 
patient the details of the operation — such as “ Did you feel this or that.^” I 
merely asked them twice over to tell me what they felt. Both the patients were 
thoroughly under the influence of the ana-sthetic — chloroform in the first case, 
and nitrous oxide gas in the second. C. Theodore Green, 

M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., London. 


See also Laurent’s Des Efafs Seconds (p. 37), where the details of an 
operation under chloroform were recovered in a dream. * 

535 B. On the other hand, compare the following case recorded by 
Dr. J. Milne Bramwell in his “Personally observed Hypnotic Pheno- 
mena'^ (^Proceedings S.P.R., voL xii. p. 103). • 


Miss A. 1 had frequently hypnotised this patient and could influence by 
suggestion, not only the voluntary muscles, but also the special senses. On 
awakening she could always recall what had passed, despite suggestions to the 
contrary. At a later date I found f could make her analgesic by suggestion. 
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Touching the cornea, passing needles deeply into the flesh, and probing the 
nose and vocM chords were unaccompanied by pain or disagreeable sensation. 
On awaking, despite suggested amnesia^ the patient could recall all the tactile 
sensations associated with these operations, but was unable, even in response 
to suggestion, to revive any memory of pain. . . . 

This case may be taken as a typical one, for amongst the numerous opera- 
tions performed during hypnosis with which I have had to do, I have in no 
instance been able to revive any memory of pain. 

538 A. Two observations of Dr. Li^beault’s show how hypnosis, by 
improving the faculty of attention, may increase the acuteness of the sense 
of hearing. (Summarised from Therapeutique Suggestive, pp. 64 et seq,) 

(1) A. Aubry, aged twenty-three, nearly deaf with both ears from birth, 
goes to school where J-f^/z-language is taught, becomes less able to hear, no 
longer needing to fix his attention so much on sounds. Hypnotised by Lit 5 - 
beault, recovers at once his previous degree of hearing ; this lasted for four 
years, when the suggestion of attention became exhausted. 

The most noteworthy point is that when Aubry was specially anxious to 
hear he threw himself into une esplce d'etat passif^ — a kind of self-hypnotisation 
in which his respiration became slower and his power of hearing was increased. 

(2) C. Loud was a deaf-mute, aged fifty, ^eaf since a year old; very slight 
hearing of right ear. Hypnotised by Lidbeault, he heard better, not only during 
the light sleep, but after «awaking. Heard even with left ear, which had never 
heard before ; and was able for the first time to pronounce a few words 
taught to him. Loud found that he had the power of throwing himself almost 
instantaneously into a light sleep-waking state. This power once gained, it 
was observed that in his ordinary condition he was as deaf as ever. The fact 
was that whenever he really wished to hear he threw himself into this self- 
hypnotised state ; he stood motionless, with eyes fixed and pupils dilated, and 
loud panting breath. Finding this condition so helpful, he ceased to make the 
effort to hear in his normal .state. 

It should be added that his sight was weak; and that when he wanted to 
execute some delicate piece of work he hypnotised himself in the same way, 
with the result that he saw objects both more clearly and “ larger than life,” — 
macropsy. The same subject, as Liebeault mentions in an earlier work, was 
able in this self-induced sleep-waking state to suggest to himself the bodily 
presence and contact of other persons with hallucinatory vividne.ss. He cured 
himself almost in.stantly of staggering intoxication by a similar process. 

I^ou^ was perhaps born exceptionally capable of self-suggestion. But 
it looks as thfugh his great stake in the matter had helped him ; — his 
seclusion from ordinary stimuli rendering it easier for him to ev(;ke his 
subliminal pr wers. 

On the question of the bearing of attention on deafness, see Dussaud’s 
M^thode d’education de I’ouie chez les sourds et du toucher chez les 
aveugles ” {Bulletin dc r 1 nstitut Psychologiqiie International, May 1901), 
consisting of an apparatus ingeniously contrived to produce various 
sounds, gradinted in loudness, &c., to which the patients practise 
listening, and tlfus gradually learn to hear fainter and fainter sounds. 
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538 B. I quote the following observations as to the improvement 
of muscular powers and of the senses during hypnosis from Dr.* Bram well’s 
“ Personally observed Hypnotic Phenomena ” {^Proceedings S.P.R., vol. xii. 
P- 177)- 

Closure of the eyes is usually the first phenomenon observed in hypnosis, 
and as soon as this occurs other alterations in the voluntary muscles can 
usually be induced by suggestion. In reference to these I have nothing special 
to report. I, like others, have seen that voluntary muscular power can be in- 
creased or diminished to a remarkable extent. 

lnvohif:ta}y Muscles and Special Senses . — The action of the involuntary 
muscles and the special senses can be influenced in hypnosis. Of this 1 have 
seen many striking instances, but will confine myself almost entirely to one 
case, that of a woman aged forty, in which all the experiments were checked by 
independent observers. 

Pulse . — In this subject the rapidity of the pulse could be quickly increased 
or diminished by simply suggesting that it should beat faster or slower. These 
changes, as recorded by the sphygmograph, showed corresponding alterations 
in tension. 

Muscular Sense . — Differences in weight as small as eight grains could be 
distinguished in the hypnotic state; this the patient was quite unable to do in 
the normal condition. • 

Thermal Sensibility . — She was able to discriminate between very slight 
clianges in temperature, such as she was unable to appreciate when awake. 

Common Cutaneo is Sensibility . — The common cutaneous sensibility was 
nearly double, i.e. the patient could distinguish the points of a ^compass, 
applied to different parts of the body, at about half the normal distance. She 
possessed no increased power when awake. 

Hearing . — The range of Hearing could be doubled by suggestion. 

Sight . — The variations in this patient’s range of vision were recorded for 
me b)^ Mr. llendelack Hewetson, Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Leeds Infir- 
mary; and, as they appear to be of considerable interest, I will give them in 
detail. He first saw her in 18S9, long before she had been hypnotised, and 
reported that .she was hypermetropic; that this condition was over-corrected 
by ciliary spasms; that she could onl)f read the third line of Snellen’s test 
types, and recpiircd a minus glass to enable her to read the bottom line. In 
hypermetropia, as many of m/ readers are/loubtless aware, the axis of the 
eye is shorter than normal, and the rays of light, or a certain proportion of 
them, in passing through tl -' fens, are focussed at a point behind the retina. 
In this case, as the result of spasm of the muscles of accommodation, the 
position, and possibly die curvature of the lens was altered, i.e. it was pro- 
jected further forward anti render. ‘d more convex. In consequei»:e of this, the 
hypermetropia, which was only slight, was not only neutralised, but ovor- 
corrccted. Thus the patient was rendered virtually myopic ; the axis of the 
eye had become longer than normal, an.i th . raya of light ivere focussed at a 
point in front of, instead of behind, the retina. At this time treatment by glasses 
failed to relieve the defect, as the patient, who suffered from other nervous affec- 
tions, was unable to wear them. She was first hypnotised in March 1892, when I 
observed that I could apparently alter the range of vision by suggestion. In 
the following July she was again examined by Mr. Hewetson, who found the 
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physical condition and range of vision identical with what it had been in 1889. 
Suggestions* were then made in his presence, with the view of increasing the 
range of vision, whereupon the spasm disappeared, and the patient easily read 
the bottom line of Snellen’s test types without a glass. After having shown 
that the spasm, with its accompanying defective vision, could be restored, I 
^ suggested its total disappearance. In June 1893 Mr. Hewetson again 
examined the patient, and reported that the range of vision was normal, and 
that there was no return of the spasm. 

Cf, the improvement of vision during spontaneous somnambulism in 
the case of Dr. Dufay’s patient, M”*’ R. T.., referred to in section 416 - 

Beaunis (Z^ Somnambi4lis7ne Provoqui^y pp. 102 et seq.') found in one of 
his subjects that the sense of hearing was more acute in hypnosis and 
could then be still further heightened by suggestion. Similarly the 
reaction-times for touch and hearing were shortened in hypnosis and 
rendered shorter still by suggestion. 

538 C. In the Re7n4e de P Ilypnotisme, January 1893, Dr. Cullerre 
records a case of suggestion by motor images. This singular case in- 
volves recovery of the use of sight and hearing by suggestion. 

X., twenty-eight years old, a hystcro-epileptic, suffered from a variety 
of fits or attacks, convulsive, delirious,# and spontaneously somnambulic. 
Hypnotic somnambulism was easily induced, but quickly degenerated into a 
hysterical attack. 

From the somnambulic accesses a kind of secondary state developed itself, 
lasting once, with a few minutes’ interruption, for a month at a time. On 
returning to ordinary consciousness she had lost that month from memory. 

Both in her primary and in her secondary condition she was from time to 
time troubled by a hallucinatory figure, which shb called Timoleon, and which 
urged her to suicide. On recovering from these attacks M'‘“^ X. was in a 
pitiable state — blind, deaf, speechless, and unable to swallow. 

The religieusc who attended her tried in many ways to recall the patient’s 
power of sensation, but in vain, until at last she bethought herself of the follow- 
ing plan. .She held the patient’s hand, and with that hand traced the words: 
‘‘ You will now go to sleep, and will aVake in ten seconds, able to hear, see, 
and speak.” After many repetitions of this process, the patient succeeded in 
grasping the meaning of the writtep words from the movement of her own hand. 
She then instantly went to sleep, and awoke in a few seconds able to speak, but 
not to see or to hear, l^urther efforts of the same kind gradually brought all 
the senses back. 


538 D. iThe mystery of the organic effects of hypnotism lies bound 
up with the mystery of the Restitution of Function. Functions of the 
brain — moior, sensory, intellectual — which have been destroyed for a time 
by operations on animals or by disease in man, tend often to re-establish 
themselves, in part, at least, through the vicarious action of other nervous 
centres which learn to perform tasks unknown to them before. (Sec 
James, Pnnripks of Psycholof^y, vol. i. p. 67 .) Here we have the vis rr- 
paratrix JSaturcB carried to the highest point to which it will go in man. 
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In my view, such substitutions of faculty are subliminally guided, and 
since hypnotic suggestion is an appeal to and a furtherance of subliminal 
faculty, it seems to me natural that it should bring about, not only such 
restitutions of function after mutilation, but also other educations and de- 
velopments of nervous centres, whose result may often involve recovery 
from some apparently hopeless organic malady. 

539 A. In the Reime Philosophique for November i 886 M. Bergson, 
of Clermont-Ferrand, gives an account of a case of supposed thought- 
transference or clairvoyance which turned out to be much more probably 
explicable by hypnotic hyperacuity of vision. The following is a summary 
and discussion of the case which I contributed to A/ind for January 1887 . 

• 

MM. Bergson and Robinct found that a boy, who was supposed to be a 
clairvoyant, or a telepathic percipient, could read figures and words under the 
following conditions. One of the observers hypnotised the boy, stood wifh his 
back nearly against the light, opened a book at random, held it nearly vertically 
facing himself, at about four inches from his own eyes, but below him, and looked 
sometimes at the page and sometimes into the boy’s eyes. The book had 
often to be slightly shifted, but ultimately the boy could generally read the 
number of the page. Asked where he saw it, he pointed to the back of the 
book, just opposite the number’s trae position. Asked where the binding of the 
book was, he put his hand underneath the book, and indicated the place where 
the binding would have been had the book faced him. 

It occurred to M. Bergson — and he deserves full credit for being the fir.st to 
insist on this precaution — that, small though the figures were, the boy might 
really be reading them as reflected on the cornea of the hypnotiscr. Experi- 
ments with slightly altered position showed that, in fact, the boy could not read 
the letters unless adjustment *and illumination were carefully made as favourable 
as possible. The letters were 3 mm. in height — nothing is said of their thick- 
ness and tlicir corneal image would be about o.i mm. in height, as M. Bergson 
computes, under the conditions employed. This seems a very small image to 
see distinctly; but Mr. J. N. Langley and Mr. H. K. Wingfield, who have 
kindly tried some careful experiments to test this point, inform me that 
they can read on each other’s corneas the corneal image of printed letters of 
about 10 mm. in height. We know from Binet and Ford’s experiments, &c., 
how greatly the hypnotic state does sometimes increase acuity of vision; and we 
may. I think, conclude that the hoy probably did read the letters on his 
hypnotiser’s cornea. 

What, then, are wc to make of the boy’s statement that he saw the words as 
though in a book facing him ? M. Bergson feels sure that this was the boy’s 
real belief. There was no suspicion of charlatanism, and, in feitt, the boy dis- 
liked the experiments, and now, as M. Bergson writes to me, refuses to renew 
them. M. Bergson supposes, ard I think justly, that this was a case of simula- 
tion inconsciente ; the hypnotised subject genuinely referring his sensations to 
the source to which his_^/‘jr/ hypnotiscr (a believer in thought-transference) had 
suggested to him that they were due. 

And, in fact, this unconscious simulation which leads the subject to refer his 
unusual sensations to the special pause which his hypnotiser, or some caprice 
of his own mind, suggests, is not uncommon and a very interesting pheno- 
menon. It was observed, for insta .ce, by Elliotson, who pointed out a good 
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rnahy hypnotic peculiarities which his successors are now gradually rediscover- 
ing. It is k hypnotic exaggeration of a familiar phenomenon, namely, of the 
large infusion of erroneous inference which we most of us import into the 
account which we render to ourselves of our ordinary sensations. 

A particularly curious case is briefly described in the Journal of the Society 
^for Psychical Research^ June 1SS4. A man was brought to us who, when 
hypnotised, could often name cards held in front of him, although his eyes had 
been plastered up and bandaged in a most eIal)orate way. The man’s friends 
took this for clairvoyance, and the man assented, being sure that he could not 
see the cards in the usual way. They “ flashed upon him,” as he said. Now, 
after a good deal of puzzling over the case, Mr. R. Hodgson found that he also 
could sometimes manage to see over similar bandages, through small chinks 
between the skin and the paper gummed over the eyes. But he, too, found 
that he saw fitfully, the power of vision seeming to come and go, — and lie 
actually could not tell with which eye he was seeing, except by covering eacli 
eye in turn with his hand. The distorted position of the eyeball, and the 
mimtte and oddly-placed channels of vision, produced so much confusion that 
there seemed no reason to suppose that the hypnotised subject’s belief that he 
was seeing “ clairvoyantly ” was other than genuine. 

The case of M. Bergson's boy seems to have been a similar one. And his 
idea that he was reading from the book seems to have been a sort of com- 
promise between the feeling that he was reading somewhere and the hypno- 
tiser’o suggestion that the words were behig transferred supernorm ally from 
mind to mind. ^ 

Thus far, then, M. Bergson’s narration and explanation seem crcdiljle 
enough, and his argument as against thought-transference in this boy's case 
seems well made out. But lie proceeded to further experiments which, as re- 
counted, seem incredible, and which may lead some readers to distrust the 
accuracy of the whole series. 

To explain the difflculty I must first point out that the word hypericsthesia 
is loosely used for three different classes of phenomena. It is used (i) for an 
exaggeration of the familiar action of specialised organs, as when the eye is 
sensible to very small amounts of light. It is used (2) for alleged jierceptions, 
which would imply a specialisation of wdiat I may term our umlijffcrentiated 
fund of nervous sensibility in novel dmections. Sensibility to the at tion of 
magnets, of metals in contact, of medicaments at a distance, may or may not 
exist, but should scarcely be called by the same name as (say) the eye’s extra 
sensitiveness to light. And agair^ the word is used (3) for cases where our 
non-specialiscd organs are credited with performing functions which, so far as 
we can see, demand a definite sense-specialisation, or our specialised organs 
are credited with functions which, on measurable anatomical grounds, appear 
to overpass the limits of their specialisation. This last class (T cases must be 
received with #xtreme caution. 

Well, M. Bergson says that he showed the boy a microscopic photograph of 
twelve men, .s longest diameter 2 mm., and that the boy saw and imitated the 
attitude of each man. Also that he showed the hoy a microscopic preparation, 
involving cells not gveatcr than .06 mm. in diameter, and that the boy saw and 
drew these cells. 

Now 1 might, in the first place, object that thought-transference was not 
formally excluded, since M. Berg.son him.self knew the photograph and the look 
of the cells, i do not press this, for the other experiments seem to me to nega- 
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live thought-transference in this case. I merely point out that if we wish to 
prove that a subject does not receive an image from our minds, should pre- 
’ nt to him an object with which we are ourselves unacquainted. 

But the real difficulty is as regards the minimufn visibile. Il is usually 
(though not universally) supposed that in order to produce a definite image more 
than one retinal rod or cone must be stimulated ; and that consequently nc^ 
object can be separately discernible which does not subtend (say) an angle of 
6o seconds, or whose retinal image is less than (say) .004 mm. in diameter. 
Floating particles, none of them exceeding .0029 mm. in diameter, have, I be- 
lieve, been seen as a cloud in a ray of electric light sent through a tube of 
filtered air, but have never been seen separately by the naked eye. 

Now, the retinal image of an object itself only .06 mm. in diameter, and 
placed within the range of distinct vision, will be much less than .004 mm. in 
diameter. To bring it up to this minimum the retinal image muat be ^ of the 
size of the object itself ; and this implies a nearness to the eye involving mere 
darkness and blur. The microscopic slide was presumably transparent ; but 
nothing was said as to the transparency of the photography and yet the Points 
distinctly visible on the photograph must have been even smaller than the cells 
on the slide. 

A letter with which M. Bergson has favoured me has done much to remove 
these difficulties. It seems that the photograph was transparent, and that the 
boy held it close to his eye. Moreover, after seeing the photograph the boy 
could not read ordinary print. “•C^est trop grand,” he said ; and it was some 
time before the eye (which M. Bergson believes to have been always myopic) 
resumed its normal state. It seems, then, conceivable that hypnotic suggestion 
had induced (by spasm of the ciliary muscle ?) some change in the shape of the 
crystalline lens, which made the eye a microscope for the time being. Mr. 
George Wherry has kindly communicated to me two somewhat analogous 
cases, where ciliary spasm (itself induced by microscopic or telescopic work) 
led to uniocular diplopia, in*one case even triplopia. In these cases irregular 
ciliar)' spasm apparently turned the lens into a kind of tnultiplying glass : — 
IS it possible that M. Bergson induced a 7 ’egular ciliary spasm, which turned 
the lens into a magnifier f 


540 A. 'rhe probable course of evolution of early sense-organs is 
thus described by Prince Kroj:>otkin *11 an article on ‘‘ Recent Science ” in 
the Nineteenth Century for August 1896 : — 


In order to trace tim prosiressivc specialisation of senses in the animal series, 
. . . wc only need to admit that the appearance of the more specialised senses 
of touch, hearing, taste, smell, and vision is preceded by the existence of the 
less specialised mechani al, chomicn-, temperature, and light ^nses; but this 
is what may have been presumed in advance under the theory of evolution. 
Another admission, advocated by Nagel,^ namely, the existence ot mixed or 
rather undefined sense-organs — which appears as a mere development of the 
same idea — would further simplify the comprehension of the facts. At the 
lowest end of the scale we have wh d Nagel describes’ (perliaps not quite 
exactly) as ‘Hhe universal organ of senses,” which means that the whole proto- 
plasm of the animal’s body (c , p rhaps. some components of it) acts as an 

1 W. Nagel, bibliotheca Zoologica, Also his earlier more general work, Die 

niederen Sinne der Ipisekten^ Tiibiiigeii, I^9J. 
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organ for receiving excitations from various stimuli. And at the other end of 
the scale tlifre are specialised organs, so specialised that each of them is 
capable of transmitting one sort of sensations only. Be ween the two Nagel 
proposes to place intermediate mixed organs (lVt'chselsin 7 iesorga?je)^ which, in 
their normal state, aid the animal in perceiving two or three different sensa- 
<4ions, such as taste and smell, or touch, hearing, and taste. Having no such 
mixed organs, we evidently have a difficulty in understanding the corre- 
sponding sensations, and we may ask ourselves whether the animal possessed 
of one organ for touch and taste, or for taste and smell, receives from it two 
different sensations, or has one sensation only, which is neither of the two, but 
lies between them. We may not be able to answer this question, but we fully 
understand that the world of sensations should grow in complexity, precision, 
and variety, as the sense-organs become more and more definite. 


541 A. The principal inorganic objects alleged to have elicited 
novel sensations are running water, metals, crystals, and magnets ; — in- 
cluding under thft last heading the magnetism of the earth, as claimed 
to be felt differently by sleepers according as they lie in the north-south 
or in the east-west positions. 

The faculty of finding ruiinuig water has the interest of being the first 
subliminal faculty which has been so habitually utilised for public ends as 
to form for its possessors a recognised ?ind lucrative occupation. From 
Professor Barrett’s monograph On the So-called Divining Rod ” (see next 
Appendix), and the ‘^dowsers ” who have so often discovered water where 
geologists and engineers have failed, it seems clear that this power of dis- 
covery is genuine, and is not <lepen(lent on the dowser’s conscious know- 
ledge or observation. It forms a subliminal uprush ; but whether it is 
akin to genius, as being a subconscious manipulation of facts accessible 
through normal sensory channels, or to heterieslhesia (as resting on a 
specific sensibility to the i)roximity of running water), is a qiicstion 
which will be variously decided in each special case. The dowser, J 
should add, is not hypnotised before he finds the water. But (as ITofessor 
• Barrett has shown) he is often thrown, presumably by self-suggestion, into 
a state much resembling light hypnotic trance. The perceptivity (we may 
say) of central organs, in an ujifamiliar direction, is stimulated by con- 
centrated attention, involving a certain disturbance or abeyance of 
perceptivity in other directions. 

541 B. An exhaustive and impartial survey of the existing evidence 
for the facul^ of ''tlowsing” is given in Professor VV. F. Barrett’s two 
articles ‘‘On the So-called Divining Rod” in the Proceedings S.P.R., 
vol, xiii. pi». 2-282, and vol. xv. pp. 130-383. From the latter I quote 
the general conclusions at which Professor Barrett has arrived (p. 313). 

(i) For some certuries past certain individuals locally known as dowsers 
have declared that they can discover the presence of underground water, 
mineral lodes, coal, building stone, or other buried objects which may be 
sought for by the apparently spontaneous motion of the so-called divining rod; 
when their pretensions have been tested, the result, though by no means 
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uniformly in their favour, has been so remarkable that chance coincidence 
appears a wholly inadequate explanation. * 

(2) Any explanation based upon trickery or unconscious hints from by- 
standers, or the detection of faint surface indications of the concealed object, 
or other known cause, is insufficient to cover all the facts. 

(3) The movement of the rod or forked twig is only a special case of moto» 
automatism exhibited by a large number of individuals, and arises from a sub- 
conscious and involuntary “ suggestion ” impressed on the mind of the dowser. 

(4) Accompanying the involuntary and usually unconscious muscular con- 

traction which causes the motion of the forked twig or rod, many dowsers 
experience a peculiar malaise and some a violent convulsive spasm. This is 
a psycho-physiological effect, akin to emotion. Moreover, the state of mono- 
ideism of the dowser creates a condition of partial catalepsy when some 
suggestion causes the idea to culminate. • 

(5) This subconscious suggestion may arise from a variety of causes ; some- 
times it is merely an auto-suggestion, at others it is unconsciously derived 
through the senses from the environment, but in a certain number of those who 
exhibit motor automatism the suggestion appears to be due to some kind of 
transcendental perceptive power. 

(^6) Such persons appear only able to exercise this transcendental faculty 
when their normal self-consciousness is more or less in abeyance, or when it is 
completely submerged, as in profound hypnosis. 

(7) This subconscious perceptfvc power, commonly called “ clairvoyance/* 
may provisionally be taken as the explanation of tbose successes of the dowser 
which are inexplicable on any grounds at present known to science. 

The malaise mentioned above as a frequent accompaniment of the 
exercise of their art by dowsers is thus described in an earlier part of the 
same paper (p. 299). . 

Nearly all dowsers assert that when the rod moves in their hands, or wffien 
they believe that underground water is beneath them, they e.xperience a 
peculiar seiTsation, which some 'describe as felt in the limbs like the tingling of 
an electric shock, others as a shivering or trembling, and others as an unplea- 
.sant sensation in the epigastric region* With all there is more or less of a 
convulsive spasm, sometimes of a violent character. This malaise is very 
niJlrked in some cases, but not r-xperiencetl in others. That these physiological 
disturbances have a purely psychological origin is t/ovious — (i) from the fact 
that they are not experienced when the dowser is off duty, that is, when he has 
no suspicion that he is in the neighbourhood of underground water, and (2) 
tliat like effects are not piodiiced by the much greater masses of visible water in 
rivers, lakes, or the sea. The interesiing point is that these gsycho-physio- 
logical phenomena have a real existence; thej. exist among dowsers in all 
countries, and can be traced back, a - historical investigation sl.ows, for upwards 
of two centuries. In the prccci^iing Report I devoted an Appendix to this 
subject. . . . I Procee/ linj^^s S^P-K.f vo\, xiii pp. 2; 2 t/ 

The writer proceeds to give further cases — ancient and modern — of 
the ?na/aise associated with dovvsing, and shows its analogy with the 
physiological disturbances, arising from psychological causes, that some- 
times accompany other phases of aihomatism. 
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541 C. I next take the case of metallsesthesia, — that alleged 
reaction to special metals which has often been asserted both in hypnotic 
and in hysterical cases. As a definite instance I will take the statement 
made by certain physicians attending Louis Vive (see 233 A) that while 
^they supported him during a hysterical attack a gold ring on the finger of 
one of them touched him for some time and left a red mark, as of a burn, 
of whose origin the patient knew nothing. It is further alleged — and this 
is a quite separate point, although often confused with the first — that gold 
is distinguished by some subjects under conditions where no degree of 
sensitiveness to weight or temperature could have shown them that gold 
was near. 

Now as the first point, the Louis Viv<5 incident, I can readily 
believe that the touch of gold, unknown to the subject's supraliminal con- 
sciousness, may produce a redness, subsequent pain, &c. All that is 
needed for this is a capricious self-suggestion, like any other hysterical idea. 
This self-suggestion might remain completely unknown to the waking self, 
which might be puzzled as to the cause of the redness and pain. And 
observe that such a result might even deserv'e the name of hetera:sthesia. 
There might be a whole complex range of specific reactions to substances 
chemically inert paralleling our reactions* to drugs which chemically affect 
our tissues. The second claim, however, involves much more than this. 
If gold is recognised through a covering, for instance, or heated to the 
same point as other metals, so that no sensation of weight or temperature 
can help observation, this might possibly be by virtue of some sensibility 
more resembling the attraction of low organisms to specific substances 
w’hose chemical action on them we cannot determine, or to particular rays 
in the spectrum. I am not convinced that this has yet been prove<l ; but 
I should not regard it as d priori impossible. I think it probable that 
our central sensorium may have the capacity of discriminating many 
sensations which it does not habitually discriminate, and that dermal end- 
organs may transmit messages whiclt are not habitually interpreted in all 
their fulness. It is with central rather than with peripheral capacities 
that such a problem is ultimately concerned. 

541 D. Considenng in the next ydacc the alleged sensibility of cer- 
tain persons to crystals and magnets, — known to be aljsolutely inert in 
relation to ordinary men, — we should note the alleged connection between 
the perception of magnets and that of running water. And here we may 
note in passing a point which in these inquiries should be often re- 
membered. I mean the great irro^ularity with which sensibilities are dis- 
tributed in the organic world;- -even sensibility to a stimulus so potent 
and universal as 'light itself. The mere fact that sensibility to magnets 
has not yet been observed is no strong presumptioxi against its being 
observed before long. The central organs of perception, as yet un- 
exhausted in their manifestation by the external organs, may, for aught we 
can say, possess this potential sensibility, to be developed in process 
of time. 
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Some experiments intended to test the reality of th« magnetic 
• ense/* and especially of the so-called magnetic light ” — luminous 
appearances described by Baron Reichenbach as being seen by his sensi- 
tives in the neighbourhood of magnets — were carried out by a Committee 
of the S.P.R. in 1883. After careful and repeated trials with forty-fiv^ 
subjects*’ of both sexes and of ages between sixteen and sixty, only three 
of these professed to see luminous appearances. They were entirely 
ignorant of Reichenbach’s works, and no information was given to them 
beforehand of the nature of the experiment. The sensations they 
described were remarkably concordant. The light, they said, took the 
form of two rounded or blunted cones, apices downwards, one of each 
being directly over and upon a pole of the magnet. The chief instrument 
used was an electro-magnet, and the light appeared and disappeared 
with the making and breaking of the current, unknown to the subject. 
Two of the subjects and a member of the Committee also experienced 
peculiar sensations in the face and head when the head was placed in the 
strongest part of the magnetic field, by which they were able to distinguish 
accurately whether the magnet was excited or not. 

The value of these experiments as evidence of a magnetic sense of 
course depends primarily on whether the subjects had any means, direct 
or indirect, of knowing when the current was made or broken. I'he pre- 
cautions taken to avoid this and the other conditions of the experiments 
are described in detail in the report of them in the Proceedings S.P.R. , 
vol. i. pp. 230-237. See also a further note by the Chairman of the 
Coinmittee, Professor \V. 1 ;. Barrett, vol. ii. pp. 56-60. 

541 E. And next as to the heteraesthesise alleged to be evoked by 
dead organic substances, or by living organisms. We may begin by ob- 
serving that some of our senses, at any rate, form the subjective expression 
of certain chemical reactions. But many kinds of chemical reactions go 
on in us besides those which, for exa^iplc, form the basis of our sense of 
taste. And some persons are much more affected than others by certain 
special reactions, which from a purely chemical point of view may or may 
not be precisely the same for all. Som*e persons have a specific sensi- 
bility to certain foods, or u; certain drugs ; — the presence of which their 
stomach detects, and to which it responds with extraordinary delicacy. 
Now, if it were an important objert to discover the presence of a certain 
drug, such a sensibility would he regarded as . precious gift, and the dis- 
covery might be quite as valuable when made by the stomach as it would 
have been if made V)y the nose. These are nascent heterresthesise, 
which, however, are not fostered either b', natural selection or by human 
care. 

Of similar type are the spcci/ic sensibilities to the presence of certain 
plants or animals, — familiar in certain cases of “ rose-asthma,” “ horse- 
asthma,” and discomfort felt it a c^t is m the room. These feelings have 
many causes. At one end there is ordinary mechanical irritation by solid 
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particles. At the other end of the scale there is, of course, mere self- 
suggestion. But between the two there seems to be a kind of sensibility 
which is not purely self-suggestive, and not exactly olfactory, but resembles 
rather the instincts by which insects or other animals discern each other’s 
^neighbourhood. 

There seems indeed no reason why the sense still vaguely known as 
smell should not be divisible into as many specific sensibilities as the sense 
which till lately was vaguely known as touch. On the one hand, sensibility 
to effluvia — even assuming all smell to depend on effluvia — is not confined 
to the nose, and niay surely take varied forms as various tracts of mucous 
membrane are affected. And, on the other hand, the animal kingdom 
shows us in 'abundant instances a sense of smell already developed to a 
point which surpasses the sense of hearing and rivals the sense of sight. 

Now, the very fact that the bloodhound can distinguish as he can a 
given person’s traces from all the world beside is enough, I think, to 
point to the probability that the hypnotised subject, — already hyperaesthetic 
and perhaps heteraesthetic, — may distinguish between one human being 
and another in a manner, and with an acuteness, to us unknown. A 
natural direction for heteraesthesiae to take would seem to be a revival of 
primitive powers, till now developed more fully in other animal races than 
in man. 

Returning, then, from this new point of view to the problem of the 
influence of mesmeric passes, we see that there are now two different lines 
of observation which point to the probability of their possessing some 
specific potency. From the supernormal or spiritual side I urge that since 
telepathy from a distance is a vera causa of hypnosis (see 568 ), mesmeric 
passes near at hand may possess some similar hypnogcnous value. And 
from the normal or material side I urge that among the delicate dis- 
criminative powers with which hypnotism is found to endow the sensitive 
subject, it is not unlikely that we shall find some specific sensibility to 
human proximity per se, and perhaps to the proximity of certain human 
beings, as distinguished from the rest. 

It is perhaps through some*such power of discrimination that effects 
are produced on sensitive subjects by “ mesmerised objects,” — assuming, 
of course, that sufficient care has been taken to avoid their discov'cring In 
ordinary means that the objects have been specially manipulated in any 
way. See sdme experiments recorded in the Proceeding's S.P.R., vol. i. 
pp. 260-2 <>2, and a description of Esdaile’s experiments with mesmerised 
water in vol. iii. p. 409 ; also cases in the Zoisty e.g. vol. v. p. 129, and vol. 
X. p. 99. 

541 F. And now I pass on to a third concurrent line of inference, 
derived from a set of experiments which seem in a sense to stand midway 
between the two classes just mentioned, — the telepathic, namely, and the 
hetersesthetic. I speak of medical clairvoyance, or the power of diag- 
nosing the present or past state of a living organism either from actual 
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contact or even in the absence of the invalid, and from contact with some 
object which he has himself touched. If impressions of fliis type are 
ac tually conveyed from one organism to another, it can hardly be the case 
that mesmeric passes are altogether inert. If there is a diffused influence 
which reveals the state of a distant person by means of an object which 
he has touched, this specific influence is likely to be felt when he is in 
close proximity and is fixing his attention on its communication. And 
the apparent effects of mesmeric passes suggest the possible existence of 
a so-called “ aura,” or influence environing each human being, whose 
limits it is not easy to define.^ 

The early mesmerists, Puysegur, Petetin, Despine, and Teste, all 
had the utmost faith in the faculty of their subjects to see their own 
disease and prescribe the right remedy. I'he same attitude of mind can 
be traced all through the Zoist, Fahnestock was perhaps the first to point 
out the ambiguity of this alleged introvision. ‘‘ It is well known to me,” 
he says, '' that when a resolution is taken, a belief cherished, or a deter- 
mination formed by persons while in the somnambulic state, that, when 
they awake, although they may kno>v nothing about it or relative to it, 
they always do what has been so resolved or determined upon at the time 
appointed or specified ” {Statuvofism, p. 203), and he quotes experiments to 
prove his point. Witli the knowledge we now possess of the extraordi- 
nary power of self-suggestion in producing all kinds of bodily symptoms, 
it is obvious that these cases cannot be adduced as evidence of anything 
more. A typical instance of one of these early observations is to be 
found in the Zoist^ vol. x. p. 347. See also Puysegur, Recherches sur 
I' Homme iia?is le SomnamSu/isme (Paris, 1811), pp. 140 etseq. and pp. 214 
et seq. ; Pe'hftin, K/ectricif^ Anifuale (l^aris, t8o8) ; Despine, Ohsen^atiojis 
Je Meciecine Pratique (1838) — “ Estelle nous a indiqin^ tous les soirs, dans 
sa crise, ce qu’il y avait a faire pour le lendemain, tant pour le regime 
alimentaire que pour les nioyens medicamentaires ” (p. 38). 

In addition to tlie belief that a* mesmerised patient was his own best 
doctor, the mesmerists also held that somnambules were able clairvoyantly 
to obtain knowledge of the siate of d^eased organs in other persons. 
This clairvoyant diagnosis might be performed under a variety of condi- 
tions, none of which were really essential. There were somnambules 
who required contact with the ]'»vatient ; there were others who required 
mere proximity ; others must handle some object which belonged to the 
sufferer. Finally, others could travel,” and diagnose the disease of an 
absent person who was merely named or merely described. 

Piiysegui’s subject, Agnes Burguet, is dleged by him to have been uni- 
formly successful in prognosis as well as in diagnosis. He emphasises 
the necessity of the patient’s faith in tlie clairvoynnte, and it appears that 
the prophecies were announred »>y hei to the patient, so that there is no 
difficulty in attributing their fihilmeih, or the success of the remedies she 
^ See, however, my discussion of tins subject above, in sections 569 and 570. 
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prescribed, to suggestion. A number of instances arc given in the works 
of Puysegur ^nd Petdtin mentioned above ; also in Bertrand’s Du Magn^- 
tisme 671 D/aTtce (Paris, 1826). See the Revue de PIIypnotisfne,'^^^\.Qmhtx 
1888, p. 81, for references to other sources. 

A good case of what may have been clairvoyant diagnosis, in which 
?nany of the details mentioned were verified by a post-mortem examina- 
tion, is given in the Zoist, vol. x. p. 307. 

541 G. In an article by Professor Charles Richet, entitled “ Rela- 
tion lie diverses Experiences sur la Transmission Mentalc, la Lucidity, &:c.,” 
in Proceedings S.P.R., vol. v. pp. 18-168, one section is devoted to the 
subject of clairvoyance of maladies. Professor Richet remarks that there 
are many mjpdiums who habitually give medical consultations. Their 
usual custom is to go rapidly over the various organs which may be 
affected, and when they come to the one which actually is affected, the 
sitter is delighted, and believes in their success. The medium then 
arrives quickly at the general diagnosis of the case, and describes the 
illness according to a sort of scheme which is easily made with the help of 
medical books and the experience gjj.ined by practice. The clairvoyants 
with whom Professor Richet experimented were three subjects of his 
own, whom he calls Alice, Helena, and E<ug6nie. Alice had never prac- 
tised medical consultation^ and had never been hypnotised by any one 
but Professor Richet. Helena had had a little previous experience of 
the kind, while Eugenie kept a cabmet de cofisuitatiotis, and was much 
accustomed to patients. 

Fifty-three experiments were made, which are recorded in full, and a 
fair degree of success was attained. This can 'only be judged of from a 
study of the complete record, which I have not space here to quote ; 
Professor Richet’s general discussion c//., pp. 1 31-132) is also impor- 
tant as bearing on the proper interpretation of the phenomena. 

541 H. The following case was sent to me by Professor Richet, and 
was first printed in the /ourttai vol. iv. p. 91. The sensitive em- 

ployed was one of the three mentioned in 541 G. 

Paris, le 8 Mars, 1889. 

J’ai un tres l^eau cas de luciditd, que je vais vous raconter avec ddtail. 

Vous ne savez peu^-ctre pas fjue mon beau-pere, Mr. F. A., a i 5 t (5 nialade 
assez gravement h partir du mois d’aout, 1887. (C’c.st lui dont j’ai eu roccasioii 
de parler dan^ifes Proceeduigs S.P.R., vol. v. p. 126, Exp. XL.) II a ete de plus 
en plus malade jusqu’au mois de jaiivier, 1888. A ce moment (janvier et ft^vricr, 
1888) j’interroge h plusieurs reprises Alice [a person whom Mr. Richet hypno- 
tised] sur Ir santd de Mr F. A. J’avoue que je croyais Mr. F. A, absolument 
perdu, et un jour entfe autres en fdvrier, 1888, j’ai interrogd Alice; elle m’a (lit, 
** Ne vous inquii^tez pas.” Pour ma part je croyais que Mr. A. ne vivrait plus 
que huit jours. 

De fait, contrairement \ ce ejue je pensais et ce que pensaient tous les 
mddecins, il a h peu prds gudri. [Certain symptoms, however, described by Mr. 
Richet, remained, which necessitated the constant attention of a surgical nurse. \ 
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Quoiqu’il soil (76 ans), qu’il s’amaigrisse beaucoup, et que ses forces ne 
s’am^liorent pas, h partir du mois de £< 5 vrier, 1888 (^vers le 9 f^vrier* environ) il a 
sans empirer. . . . 

A diverses reprises (peut-etre trois ou quatre fois) j'ai demand^ h Alice de 
r ic parler de lui. Elle m’a dit, “ Ne vous inquidtez pas ; je vous en parlerai.’^ 
Ilya deux jours, Ic jeudi, 7 mars, h une heurc de I’aprds-midi, dds que j’ai 
endormi Alice, elle me dit (ce sont ses paroles textuelles que je copie d’aprds la^ 
stenographic que j’ai prise): “J’avais hate de vous voir; je voulais vous voir 
hier pour vous parler de M. A. Ou il est plus souffrant ou il va avoir une crise ; 
de la fidvre, de I’altdration, de la fatigue. Quel mauvais moment ! Le mal 
s’aggrave ; il est trds abattu. Il ne faut rien attendre pour cette crise-lh..” 
(Cela signifie que la crise ne se terminera pas par la mort.}* “ Il ne pourra pas 
bouger ni faire un mouvement. La douleur est surtout dans les reins, a gauche, 
et tres forte. Ce ne sera pas la derniere crise. Il la supportera ^encore. Elle 
aura lieu avant pcu, dans deux ou trois jours. Elle sera plus forte que toutes 
colics qu’il a eu dcpuis un an. Le moment approche. Il souffrira moins b. la 
fin. Il mourra au moment ou vous ne vous y attendrez pas ; ce n’est pa^dans 
une crise qu’il mourra. Il ne pourra pas prendre d’aliments, on lui inouille les 
Idvres. . - . Il avait peur de mourir; maintenant e’est bien change, et il est 
plus indifferent.’' ^ 

Voila ce que m’a dit Alice h une heurc le jeudi. Ce meme jeudi soir, en 
rentrant chez moi, je trouve ma femme fort inquidte, et elle me raconte que 
dans la nuit du mercredi au jeydi, vers une heure du matin — [here Mr. 
Richet relates in detail how for the first time for thirteen months the attendant 
hud been unable to assist Mr. A., who had been ift great agony for three hours, 
until .it length a surgeon was sent for, with whose aid the sufferings of the 
patient were instantly relieved.] Il est Evident, et meme absolument sur, 
qu’.'Mice n’a pu savoir cela; moi-meme je I’ignorais absolument a une 
heure. . . . 

Il faut noter comrne csseAtiel que depuis un an et un mois jamais Mr. A. 
n’a eu une crise aussi forte et avec autant d’an goisseque dans la nuit de 
mercredi h jeudi. [Signed] Ch. Richet. 


541 J. It will be found as we proceed that in each direction in turn 
suggestive dynamogeny leads up to some definite form of supernormal 
faculty. Thus, to begin with, these heteriesthesicX, or new sensibilities to 
living beings, with which w'c are for the moment concerned, glide in- 
sensibly into ‘‘ community of sensation*^’ and medical clairvoyance.” 
d'he perception, that is to say, of some organic influence from a person in 
proximity passes on into perception of the sensations which that person is 
experiencing, and then of the state of his body which gives rise to those 
sensations. In saying, however, that the narrower and ifcarer faculties 
** pass on ” into the wiaer and more remote, I am by no means asserting 
that there is a real cortinuity of operation,- as though the same agencies 
were acting with less vjr greater [>owcr. On the other hand, I believe that 
each of these apparently gradual sei'.es -ijvob es a fundamental transition 
from organic to spiritual faculties : — furm powers developed by natural 


^ Ces details sur les aliments, la sec’ ^t^ressc des Icvres, et i’indifference progressive a la 
mort, sont absolument vrais. 
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selection on earth, and exercised through the material organism, to powers 
derived fromi the metetherial world, and exercised in spite of, rather than 
by aid of, the material organism. There must, indeed, on such a hypo- 
thesis exist somewhere a unity more fundamental even than that division ; 
since the terrene faculties must needs be derived and narrowed from the 
t;osmical faculties, and the laws of matter must form an incidental case of 
the more universal laws of spirit. 'Phe time, however, has certainly not yet 
come at which we can attempt any real fusion of that narrower or material 
scheme of laws — of which we know something already — ^with that wider 
or spiritual scheme, whose existence we merely infer from certain residual 
phenomena which the laws of matter as known to us will not explain. 

And therefore in this serial enumeration of the effects of hypnotic 
suggestion I will not for the moment press these hcterjesthesiee further, so 
as to try to lead them on into clairvoyance, but will rather leave the 
various supernormal powers into which hypnotism introduces us to be 
dealt with together at a more advanced point in the discussion. 

541 K. Medicamentous substances have also been claimed by many 
different hypnotists as exerting from a little distance, or when in sealed 
tubes, specific influences on patients. The phenomenon is of the same 
nature as the alleged specific influences of metals, — all being very 
possibly explicable as the mere freak of self-suggestion. This explanation 
was offered long ago by Braid, and I quote the following account of the 
experiments with which he supported it from an article by Dr. Bramwell, 
entitled “James Braid ; his Work and Writings,"' Proceedmgs S.P.R., vol. 
xii. p. 127 et seq. 

In Braid’s time the mesmerists held that magnets, certain metals, crystals, 
&c., possessed a peculiar power and, with sensitive subjects, were capable of 
producing attraction and other remarkable phenomena. Some experienced an 
unpleasant sensation like an aura, others got headache, or attacks of fainting or 
catalepsy, with spasms so violent that they apparently endangered life. Fre- 
quently "there was hypenesthesia of tlVe special senses. Many also landed 
they saw fiery bundles of light stream from the poles of the magnet. All this 
was said to happen even when the subjects did not see the magnets and did 
not know what was being done, rfraid performed many experiments in order 
to test the.se statements, with the following results : the phenomena appeared 
when the patients had preconceived ideas on the subject, or when these were 
excited by leading questions, but were invariably absent when tliey were 
ignorant of wkat was being done. Pretended magnets also produced the 
phenomena when the patients knew what was expected to occur. Rcichen- 
bach recorded an instaiicc uliere, by the mere cxpo.surc of a sensitive }datc in 
a box with . magnet, an i.mpre.ssion had been made, as if it had been <‘xpo.sed 
to the full influence of the light. Braid repeated the experiment, and also had 
similar ones performed for him by an expert photographer, and, when all 
sources of fallacy were g'larded against, the results were invariably negative. 
According to Braid, the mind of the patient alone was sufficient to produce the 
effects adribnted to magnetic or odyllic force, and suggested ideas were capable 
of exciting a great variety of physical sensations and mental conditions. 
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[Here follows an account of an experiment of Braid’s to show that 
suggestion was the true explanation of the supposed mesmeric^ powers of 
magnets and certain metals. A physician having demonstrated to him the 
effects produced by a magnet on a mesmerised patient, Braid in turn showed 
that he could produce effects of just the same kind on her by means of a key 
and ring, — all that was necessary being to mention in her presence that certain ^ 
specified effects would follow from her holding or touching it in specified 
ways.] 

In 1843 Braid referred to Elliotson’s belief in the powers of certain metals, 
and to Wakley’s experiments. The latter, operating with a non-mesmerising 
metal, made the patient believe he was using a mesmerising one, whereupon 
she fell asleep; and he concluded that all the subjects were impostors. Braid 
denied this, asserting that the active agent was simply the imagination, and 
that the metals were neither mesmeric nor non-mcsmcric. In the same way he 
explained the action of the wooden tractor's which Dr. Hayarth, in 1799, suc- 
cessfully substituted for the metal ones of Mr. Perkins. The latter consisted of 
two pieces of metal, one apparently of iron and the other of brass, about three 
inches long, blunt at one end and pointed at the other. They were invented by 
Dr. Klisha Perkins, of Norwich, Connecticut, who in 1796 took out a patent for 
them, and were applied by drawing them lightly over the part affected for about 
twenty minutes- This method of treatment, which was very fashionable at one 
lime, was termed Perkinism, in honour of its inventor. . . . 

'rhe power of imagination and oKcited attention in producing a specific in- 
fluence in a healthy person, was beautifully illustrated, he said, in the following 
case : [Plaving read an account of certain medicines which could manifest their 
infiucncc through glass, the patient simply holding the closed phial in his hand, 
he look a phial and filled it with coloured water. He then stated in the pres- 
ence of a lady, who was not hypnotised, that it would act as an emetic through 
the glass, and asked her to hold it in her hand, and try the effect. Almost at 
once she felt the appropriate sensations, and vomiting was apparently imminent 
when Braid stopped it by giving her a second phial, which he said would 
neutralise the effect of the first.] 


These views of the specific action of different metals, &:c., were revived 
!)y the Salpetri^re School and a few rnher hypnotists ; but tests by more 
c.ireful observers have again practically proved the results obtained to 
be due to suggestion, ft is not enough n^ercly to abstain from mention- 
ing to the hypnotised subject what substance is being used in the experi- 
ment ; it is necessary also to remember his extraordinary acuteness in 
picking up hints from the % oice, gestures, or facial expression of all the 
persons present with liiir., — even wdien he api)ears to be in a totally uncon- 
scious condition. For tliis reason no experiment of this kind can be 
considered evidential if the experimenters then : 'elves know what substance 
is being employed. 

The Committee aj)pointed by the ^^aris Acad^rhie de Mddecine 
to test the experiments of Liiys — one «. f the most notorious expo- 
nents of the doctrine of specific infinences in the present day — found 
that when the substances were vTappe<^l up so as to be indistinguish- 
able, and the experimenters did not know which they were using con- 
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trary to Luys* own practice — no specific results followed. The Report of 
this Committee was presented by Dujardin-Beaumetz in 1888. 

The following passage is from Dr. Bramwell’s article just quoted 
(op. cit, p. 156). 

r 

Before Braid appreciated the mental influence in hypnosis, he was inclined 
to believe in phrenology, and the same cause seems to have led the Salpetritire 
School into error as to the action of magnets, metals, and medicines in sealed 
tubes. That all these owed their virtue to suggestion was clearly demonstrated 
by Braid ; yet, despite this fact, the metallo-therapeutics of Burq were revived 
by Charcot and his disciples, and Dr. Luys still plays with his india-rubber 
dolls, and Professor Benedikt with his magnets. An account, by Dr. F. 
Peterson and others, of Professor Benedikt’s theory of the action of magnets, 
and of the experimental exposure of its fallacious nature, read before the New 
York Academy of Medicine, closely resembles w^hat was said and done by 
BraM on the same subject. According to Professor Benedikt, “certain forms of 
hysteria are better treated by the magnet than by electricity, hydropathy, or 
drugs. When a magnet is applied to the sensitive vertebrie without removal of 
the dress, the irritable patient soon becomes quiet and even quasi-paralysed, the 
muscles gradually rel.ax, the respiration becomes sighing, consciousne.ss slowly 
disappears; the resistance to conduction in motor nerves could easily become 
absolute. The two poles have different ef^cts, the magnet must be employed 
with caution, patients may be injured by it.” These statements were tested in 
America ; magnets of enorhious power were used, and experiments made on 
human subjects and lower animals. A young dog was subjected to magnetic 
influence for five hours ; but, instead of being paralysed from “ increased 
resistance to conduction in motor nerves,” on being liberated, it was more 
lively than before. The experimenters conclude “that the human organism is 
in no wise appreciably affected by the most powerful magnets known to modern 
science; that neither direct nor reversed magnetism exerts any perceptible 
influence upon the iron contained in the blood, upon the circulation, upon 
ciliary' or protoplasmic movements, upon sensory or motor nerves, or upon the 
brain. The ordinary magnets used in medicine,” they say, “ have a purely 
suggestive or psychic effect, and would in all probability be quite as useful if 
made of wood.” 


542 A. We now come to tjie effects of hypnotic suggestion in produc- 
ing certain definite changes in the vaso-motor .system, in glands and secre- 
tions, ^ec. I give a few examples in this and the two next Appendices. 
In the Revue de r Hypnotisine. September 1891, p. 85, De Jong reportb 
a complete »^:ure achieved by suggestion, of a most desperate case of 
haemorrhagy in a boy of nine. The symptoms first appeared when he 
was eighteen months old. One of his sisters had died of the same 
disease. The loss of blood, through the nose or through the month, 
occurred irregularly, at intervals sometimes of two months, sometimes 
of two weeks. 

Grasset Revue de P Ilypnotisme, November 1887, p. 141) reports 
some cases in which, by hypnotic suggestion, he arrested loss of blood 
through the mouth in hysterical patients. 
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542 B. Dr. Burot in the Revue de P Hypnotisme^ January 1890, 
p. 197, reports the case of a patient whose arms were contracted by 
hysterical attacks, the contracture being accompanied by local asphyxia of 
th‘‘ hands, which lasted for several weeks. Both hands were swollen and 
violet in color, and of a temperature far below the normal. The tempera- 
ture was raised day by day by hypnotic suggestion, which at length cured ^ 
the asphyxia. At a later stage it recurred, but was found more amenable 
to treatment. It also appeared that the temperature could be lowered as 
well as raised by suggestion. The contracture always recurred when the 
asphyxia was brought back by suggestion. 

Professor Beaunis and Dr. Krafft-Ebing have slowed the pulse by 
hypnotic suggestion/ and these savants, as well as Professor B^rnheim, M. 
Focachon and others, have produced redness and blisters by the same 
means. Drs. Mabille, Raniadier, Bourru, Ikirot, have produced localised 
hyperosmia, epistaxis, ecchymosis.^ Dr. Forel and others have restored 
arrested secretions at a precisely fixed hour.® Dr. Krafft-Elnng has pro- 
duced a rise of temperature at moments fixed by himself — a rise, for 
instance, from 37° to 38.5° Burot has lowered the temperature 

of a hand as much as 10 C. by suggestion.^ He supposes that the 
mechanism employed is the constriction of the brachial artery, beneath the 
biceps. ‘‘ How can it be,” he asks, “ that whep one merely says to the 
subject, ^your hand will become cold,’ the vaso-motor nervous system 
answers by constricting the artery to the degree necessary to achieve the 
result ‘lesired ? C'cst ce </ui depasse 7iotrc ituak^iuationy 

542 C. The following is a summary of a case of the cure of hyper- 
hydrosis reported by Dr. Bramwell in the British Medical Journal^ 
September loth, 1S98 : — 


Miss B., a.L^cd hftcen, January 1890. On the back of the left arm, just above 
the wrist, a patch of skin 2^ inches long by 1 .V broad was the seat of constant 
perspiration. This had existed from earl^’ cliildhood, was always excessive, and 
invariably rendered more so by exertion or emotion. The forearm was always 
enveloped in bandages, but these rapidly became saturated, and the perspiration 
dripped iij^on the lloor. On January loth patient was hypnotised for the 
first time, and sorunambulism induced. By the following day the perspiration 
had markedly diminished ; the patic»'.t was again hypnotised, when the per- 
spiration ceased. Two }cars ^ I’.er tliere had been no relapse. 

543 A. The best known and in some respects best obseiwed modern 


1 beaunis, Le So 7 ?ifiambifIisme Pf cnogut. 

2 See fora brief account, PfT'iu / ' flypnoiismc, December 1SS7 p. rSj. 

® Kevue de Pl/y/^noiis/nej April 18''' ;, p. 298. ^ 

♦ R,vue de Vllypnotisfue, March 1.S90, p. 27S. Con.pare the inexplicable rise.s of 
temperature in Dr. 'I'eale’s case, Lancet, 1S75. voi. c pp. 340 . 343 * 457 i ii. p. 107 ; 
and 18S1, vol. i. pp. 797, 842. This apparent isolability of temperature changes, gener- 
ally so delicately indicative of conditions of the entire organism, is a phenomenon quite 
as noteworthy as the dissociability of paimrom organic injury. 

^ Revue de P IlypHotistne, January 1800, p- I 97 - 
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case of stigmatisation is that of Louise Lateau. In spite of Virchow’s 
famous alteVnative with regard to this case, ou supercherie^ ou miracle^ 
the facts are now thoroughly established and generally accepted by 
physiologists, and, from the point of view of this book, they fall naturally 
^ enough among subliminal responses to self-suggestion. They have an 
interesting bearing, too, on mediaeval traditions of stigmatisation in St. 
Francis of Assisi and others. 


Louise Lateau was born in January 1850, in the village of Bois d’Haine, 
Hainault, Belgium. Both her parents were robust and hardy persons, who had 
never suffered from any form of haemorrhage or of nervous disturbance, and it 
is further noteworthy that Louise herself bad good health up to the age of 
seventeen, was accustomed to hard work, and had shown a large amount of 
physical endurance, was noted for her common sense and power of self-control, 
and'bore a good character with all her neighbours and acquaintances, showing 
no traces, either physical or moral, of any hysterical tendencies. 

An illness of an indefinite character, involving intense neuralgic pains, began 
in 1867, and increased up to March 1868. At that time her appetite was com- 
pletely gone, and for an entire month she took nothing but water and the 
medicines prescribed for her. On April 16th she was thought to be dying, 
and received the Sacrament From that day she so rapidly improved that on 
the 2 1st she was able to walk to the parish church, a distance of three-quarters 
of a mile, and her remarkable cure was the first incident that attracted public 
attention. 

Three days later the stigmata first appeared, and thirteen w'ecks later, on 
July 17th, she began to exhibit the phenomena of ecstasy, during which there 
was a complete suspension of the exorcise of the senses. This occurred every 
Friday from July 17th onwards, the attack lasting'from about 8.30 a.m to 6 p.m. 
She was then entirely unconscious of her surroundings, but on waking had a 
clear recollection of all that had passed through her mind during the attack. 

The first appearance of blood issuing from the skin occurred on Friday, 
April 24th, 1868, when she saw it flowing from a spot on the left side of her 
chest. In accordance with her ordinary reserved habits, she kept silence on 
the subject. The following Friday <fne again remarked it on the same spot, 
and also on the upper surface of each foot, and she now mentioned it in con- 
fession to the priest, who reassured her, and bade her not to speak of the 
circumstance. On the third Friday, May 8th, blood began to ooze during tJjc 
night from the left side and both feet, and by 9 o’clock it also llowcd from the 
palms and backs of bxTh the hands. Finally, on September 28th, the forehead 
also became moist with blood, and these bleedings recurred regularly every 
Friday up t<f' April 15th, 1870, when Dr. Lefebvre published his report, and 
later, in 1872, when Dr. Warlomont published his. 

It was the religious authorities who requested Dr. Lefebvre, an eminent 
Louvain physician and university professor, and a specialist in nervous 
diseases, to undertake the examination of the case. She was under his super- 
intendence from August 30th, 1868, for twenty weeks, during which time he 
took more than a hundred medical friends to examine the phenomena. 

On any day during the week, from Saturday till I’hur.sday morning, there 
was on the back and palm of each hand an oval spot or patch, redder than the 

of the .>kin, and about half an inch in its longest diameter ; these patches 
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were dry and somewhat glistening on the surface, and the centres of the two 
exactly corresponded. On the dorsum and sole of each foot there ^ere similar 
marks, nearly three-quarters of an inch in length. The marks on the forehead 
weie not permanent, and, except on Fridays, the points from which the blood 
escaped could not be distinguished. 7 'he signs announcing the approaching 
bleeding began to show themselves on Thursday about noon. Bleeding almost 
always began between midnight and i a.m. on Friday. The stigmata did not * 
all bleed at once, but successively, in no fixed order. On the chest the stigma 
lay in the space between the fifth and sixth ribs, external to and a little below 
the left breast, and the blood oozed from a circular spot nearly a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. On the forehead the blood was seen to issue from twelve or 
fifteen minute points, arranged in circular form. A band, two fingers in breadth, 
passing round the head equidistant from the eyebrows and the roots of the 
hair, would include this bleeding zone, which was puffy and painful.on pressure. 

Dr. Lefebvre estimated the quantity of blood lost on each occasion at about 
seven-eighths of a quart. The bleeding lasted twenty-four hours. On the 
Saturday the stigmata were quite dry, with occasional little scales of dried Wood 
on their surface, and quite painless. 


The chief authority for this case is Dr. Lefebvre’s report, Louise, Lateau 
de Bois d'lJaine : sa Vie, ses Exiases, se^ Stigmaies (Louvain, 1870). Dr. 
Warlomont examined her six years later, and found that the i)kices of the 
stigmata had become continuoub*ly painful, and that there was an addi- 
tional stigma on the right shoulder. 

An excellent and circumstantial English account, based on Lefebvre’s 
report, was published in Macmillan^ s Magazine y April 1871 (vol. xxiii. 
pp. 488 et seq.), and the above summary is chiefly founded on this. 

Gdrres’ Christliche Afysiik, translated into J'rench under the title of 
La Mystique Divine, nature'lie et diabolique (1862), and A Letter fro tn the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, descriptive of the Estatica of Caldarno, &c. (1842)^ 
give some earlier cases, the most important of which is that of Maria Mori, 
the Estatica of Caldarno (181 2-1868). 

543 B. Three cases of the production of cruciform marks reported 
by Dr. Biggs, of Lima, appeared in the fournal S.P.R., vol. iii. p. too, and 
I quote one of them. 

^ October- iSth, 1S85. 

- . . Another case . . . was the first of this kind of experiment that I tried; 
it was in Santa Barbara. California. 1 was .staying there in 1879 with a friend, 
Mr. C'j., a long-resident chenslst in that town. His wife had a kind of half 
servant and half compai'lon, a girl of about eighteen, who complained to me 
one clay of a pain througli her clu'st. Without her knowing what I intended to 
do, 1 tried magnetism; she fell into a deep magnetic sleep in a few minutes. 
With this subject I tried many interesting experimenls, which T will pass over. 
One day I magnetised her as usual, and told her in a whisper (i had found her 
to be more susceptible this way than when T spoke aloud* in my usual voice), 
“You will have a red cross appear on the n* per part of your chest, only on 
every Friday. In the course of some time the words SanctLi above the cross, 
and Crucis underneath it will appear also; at same rime a little blood will 
come from the cross.” In my vest pocket I had a cross of rock crystal. I 
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opened the top button of her dress and placed this cross on the upper part of 
the manubfium, a point she could not see unless by aid of a looking-glass, 
saying to her, “ This is the spot where the cross will appear.” This was on a 
Tuesday. I asked Mrs. G. to watch the girl and tell me if anything seemed to 
ail her. Next day Mrs. (t. told me she had seen the girl now and again put 
c her left wTist over the top part of her chest, over the dress ; this was frequently 
repeated, as if she felt some tickling or slight irritation about the part, but not 
otherwise noticed ; she seemed to carry her hand up now and then uncon- 
sciously. When Friday came I said, after breakfast, “ Come, let me magnetise 
you a little; you have not had a dose for several days.” She was always willing 
to be magnetised, as she always expressed herself as feeling very much rested and 
comfortable afterwards. In a few minutes she was in a deep sleep. I un- 
buttoned the top part of her dress, and there, to my complete and utter 
astonishment, W'as a pink cross, exactly over the place where I had put the one 
of crystal. It appeared every h'riday, and was invisible on all other days. 
This was seen by Mr. and Mrs. G., and my old friend and colleague. Dr. B., 
who* had become much interested in my experiments in magnetism, and often 
suggested the class of experiments he wished to see tried. About six weeks 
after the cross first appeared I had occasion to take a trip to the Sandwich 
Lslands. Before going 1 magnetised the girl, told her that the cross would keep 
on showing itself every Friday for about four months. I intended my trip to 
the Islands to last about three months. I did this to save the girl from the 
infliction of this mark so strangely appeariifg perhaps for a lifetime, in ease any- 
thing might happen to me apd prevent me from seeing her again. I also asked 
Dr. B, and Mr. G. to write me by every mail to Honolulu, and tell me if the 
cross kept on appearing every Friday, and to be very careful to note any 
change, should any take place, such as the surging of blood or any appearance 
of the words Sanefa Cntcis, I was rather curious to know if distance 
between us, the girl and myself, over 2000 miles, made any difference in the 
apparition of the cross. While I was at the Sandwich Islands I receiver! tno 
letters from Mr. G. and one from Dr. B. by three different mails, each telling 
that the cross kept on making its appearance as usual ; blood had been notic ed 
once, and also part of the letter S above the cro.s.s, nothing more. I returned 
in a little less than three months. The cross still made its appearance «.vt;ry 
Friday, and did so for about a month more, but getting paler and paler until it 
became invisible, as nearly as possible four months from the time I left for tbiC 
Sandwich Islands. The above-mentioned young woman was a native Cali- 
fornian, of Spanish parentage, al:\put eighteen years of age, of tolerably good 
health, parents and grandparents alive. She was of fair natural intelligence, 
but utterly ignorant and T’neducaled. ... M. H. Biggs, M.D. 

To this account P2dmund Gurney adds in a note : — 

• 

As to the first two of these cases [the one quoted above and another], it i.s 
possi]>lc to r ippose that the hypnotic suggestion took effect indirectly, by 
causing the girls to rub a patch of the right shape. The suggestion may 
have been received as a c, ommand, and there would be nothing very surprising 
in a ’bject’s a jtomathaaby adopting the right means to fulfil a previous 
hypnotic command. Aiu'. even the third case might be S( accounted for, if 
the •uol ag ^ook place in sleep. At the same time it Mould be rash, I 
thir , absolc ly to reject the hypothesis of the more direct effect. [The 
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writer goes on to quote other cases of the far-reaching effects of hypnotic 
suggestion in producing organic changes, with which these may compared; 
and points out the difficulties in the way of any precise physiological explana- 
ti< of the affection of areas of the body that have no definite physiological 
limit.] 

543 C. Another remarkable American case of stigmatisation was • 
reported in the Courier- Journal, Louisville, Ky., December 7th, 1891, 
on the authority of Dr. M. F. Coomes and of several other physicians. 
According to Dr. Coomes’ account, a certain Mrs. Stuckenborg seems to 
have bled from spontaneously formed stigmata on every Friday since the 
beginning of June. There are wounds on the hands and feet, a wound 
on the side (from whence issues a watery exudation tinged with blood), a 
cross on the forehead, a large cross and a heart on the chest, and the 
letters I.H.S. on the right shoulder. From three to six every Friday there 
is profound trance, with superficial anresthesia, but much convulsive move- 
ment and manifestation of inward pain. If we may rely on Dr. Coomes’ 
account, which seems a caretul one, simulation is quite out of the question. 
The patient seems to desire neither money nor notoriety. She is a devout 
Catholic, but does not talk about religion ; and complains much of the 
pain and exhaustion due to the wpunds and the convulsive trance. 

Dr. Hodgson paid two visits to Louisville in the hope of seeing Mrs. 
Stuckenborg, but was unable to do so owing to the restrictions imposed 
on her by the Roman Catholic authorities. He made the acquaintance, 
however, of Dr. Coomes (himself a Catholic), and one or two other 
medical men wdio had seen the case, and he reported, after his talks with 
them, that there seemed no doubt of its genuineness. Dr. Coomes also 
sent us several photographs of the stigmata, but no further information as 
to the later developments of the case has been obtainable. 

543 D. In the following case the intellectual character, as I have 
termed it, of the organic process which responds to suggestion is illus- 
trated in a striking and complex way.* Mdlle. lima S., a subject observed 
by Drs. Jendrassik and von Krafft-Ebing ^ (mainly at Gratz), was ultimately 
cured by hyjmotic suggestion (or so Dr. Krafft-Ebing claims in 18SS) of a 
lifelong tentlency to hysteria and melancholy, such as had driven her 
grandfather, father, brother, and sister to suicide. She was therefore on 
the whole a great gainer ; but her extreme susceptibility to blistering by 
suggestion amounted to a real risk in the absence of careful ^guardianship. 
Once at least she was much injured and offended by the culpable act of 
a medical student who laid a pair of scissors upon her chest, telling her 
that they were red-hot, and tlius created a serious wound, which took 
two months to heal. Krafft-Ebing made a hii nane variation on this risky 
experiment. Like Dr. Biggs in the c use quoted above, he ordered the pro- 
duction of red patches of definite shaj)es, which were to be formed without 

1 An Experimental Stu^ly in Jlyp.iuljsm,” hy Dr. R. von Krafft-Ebing, translated 
by C. G. Chaddock, M.D., New Yo.k, 18S9. 
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itching, pain, or inflammation. The history of the process thus set up is 
a curious 6ne. The organism had to perform, so to say, a novel feat, 
which took a great deal longer than the rough and ready process of vesi- 
cation. From February 24th to May 3rd, 1888, a livid red hyperaemic 
surface corresponding to the letter K was slowly and painlessly developing 
^ itself on a selected and protected area between the shoulder-blades. It 
seems doubtful whether this performance was not altogether a new one, 
— whether any precisely similar trophic changes have ever occurred spon- 
taneously. The support thus given to Dr. Biggs* narrative is most 
striking; and one lesson of the experiments of both physicians un- 
doubtedly is that science need not be the loser by a careful adherence to 
the rules of ordinary humanity. 

But it is the incident next to be cited which speaks the most strongly 
for the educated character — so to say — of the intelligence presiding over 
the^e organic suggestions. 

Mdlle. lima S. was permanently aniesthptic on the right side, and 
that side was therefore, in my view, likely to be more immediately subject 
to subliminal control. At any rate, it appeared that when any object was 
pressed on her left side, and suggested as hot, no mark followed at the 
place of contact ; but a corresponding brand appeared, symmetrically 
and reversed, upon the ri^ht side. For example, an initial letter, K, was 
pressed by Dr. Jendrassik on her left shoulder. In a few hours a K-like 
blister, *^with quite sharp outlines,*’ came on the corresponding spot on 
the right side. But note that the new K (the letters are figured in Krafft- 
Ebing’s work) was by no means an exact reproduction of the original one. 
It was of about the same size, but of a different type, in fact a capital K 
in another person*s handwriting. Just as in Dr. Biggs* cases it was the 
idea of cruciformity which was induced by suggestion, so here it was the 
idea of K-shape ; and insomuch as this suggested mark corresponded to 
an intellectual idea, that idea underwent some idiosyncratic modification 
in the subject*s subliminal intcllig^ce, and the resultant mark, though 
identical in significance, was different in contour. And here again we 
have confirmation of one of th^ most curious of Dr. Biggs’ phenomena — 
the tardy appearance of part of an S — an attempt at SANCTA — as the 
result of suggestion, unaided by the physical contact of any S-shaped 
object, but in its due position above the suggested cross. 

543 E. })r. Pierre Janet describes similar experiments — in particular 
the production of red marks by means of imaginary mustard poultices — 
in the case ^ his subjccls Ldonie and Rose Automatis 7 ne Fsychologiqut'y 
p. 166). The place and form of the marks corresponded closely to the 
mental conceptioit of the patient. For instance : — 

Je d?s an jour h Rose, qui souffrait de contractures hystdn’ques h I’estomac, 
que i-j lu. pla ^ais un sinapisme sur la rdgion maladc pour la gudrir. Je con- 
sta quelq s heures plus tard une marque gonfide d’un rouge sombre ayant 
1 forme d un rectangle allongd, mais, ddtail singulier, dont aucun angle n’dtait 
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marqu< 5 , car ils semblaient coupes nettement. Je fis la remarque que son 
sinapismc avait une forme dtrange. “Vous ne savcz done pas, me dit-elle, 

“ que I’on coupe toujours les angles des papiers Rigollot pour que les coins ne 
fas. ent pas mal.” L’idde prdconcue de la forme du sinapisme avait ddtermind 
la dimension et la forme de la rougeur. 

j’essayai alors un autre jour (les sinapismes de ce genre enlevaient tr^s ^ 
facilement ses contractures et ses points douloureux) de lui sugg^rer que je 
ddcoupais un sinapisme en forme d’dtoile h. six branches ; la marque rouge eut 
exactement la forme que j’avais dite. Je commandai h Ldonie un sinapisme 
sur la poitrine du cGtd gauche en forme d’un S pour lui en lever de Tasthme 
nerveux. Ma suggestion gudrit parfaitement la maladie et marqua sur la 
poitrine un grand S tout k fait net. 

Dr. Backman relates the following of one of his clairvoyant subjects, 
Alma Radbcrg ^ : — 

“ In the middle of an experiment I put a drop of water on her arm, 
suggesting to her that it was a drop of burning sealing-wax, and that it 
would produce a blister, which would, however, be healed after the third 
day. During the progress of the experiment I accidentally touched the 
water, making it spread on her skin, w'hereupon I hastened to wipe it 
away. The blister, which appeared the next day, extended as far as the 
water had run, just as if it had 4 )een a corroding acid, and the wound 
healed on the night of the third day.^' 

Somewhat similar is a case recorded by Dr. J. Rybalkin in the Revue 
lie r J /ypnoiisme, June iSgo (p. 361), in which a post-hypnotic suggestion 
to the subject to burn his arm at a stove — really unlighted — produced 
blisters as of a burn. 

Ilcemurrhage and bleedin’g stigmata were several times produced in the 
famous siibject, Louis Vive (whose life-history is given in 233 A), by 
verbal suggestion alone.® 

Professor Bcaunis {Ree/terehes Rx/>/rimen/^i/es, ike., Paris, 1SS6, p. 29) 
produced ledncss anil cutaneous congestion in his subject, A. E., by 
suggestion, and the experiment was ret-icated on the same subject by the 
present writer and Edmund Gurney in Se})tembcr 18S5 (see Proceedings 
S. L.R., vol. iv. p. 167). • 

Jt appears that there is at present at the Salpetritire a stigmafisee, the 
development of whose stigi -iata has been watched by Dr. Janet under 
copper shields with glas.- windows inserted in them {Revue de P Hypno- 
sis me, December 1900, j). 190). • 

543 F. The following is an abstract of Dr T.evillain’s account of an 
experiment performed by Professor Charcot before a large class at the 
Salpetriere 3 : — 

1 From “Experiments in Clairvoyance,” by Dr. Alfred Backman, Proceedings 
S.P.R., vol. vii. p. 204. 

^ See Drs. Bourru and Burnt, Pe-i Sns de la Soctete de Piologie, July 12th, 

1885; and Dr. Mabille, Progr?s Mcdicol^ August 29th, 18S5. 

® Kevue de V Jlyynotisme, June 1890 (p. . S 5 Pf'ogris A/cdtca/, October nth and iSth, 
vni,. I. =2 ^ 
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Some few hysterical patients, it appears, suffer from a swelling with local 
cyanosis arid low surface temperature, styled by Professor Charcot “ blue 
oedema.’* Professor Charcot, indeed, claims to have been the first to describe, 
in June 18S9, this exceedingly rare hysterical abnormality. It then occurred to 
him to try whether he could produce the condition by hypnotic suggestion, 
c “On April 26th, 1890, a hysterical woman was deeply hypnotised, and it was 
suggested to her that her right hand and wrist would swell and become 
cyanosed. After she was woke this suggestion gradually realised itself, and in 
four days the right hand was in the condition of that of the patients 'who had 
had spontaneous attacks. There was a smooth surface, hardly any pitting on 
pressure, but much dull-blue mottled swelling (which had obliged her to dis- 
continue wearing her rings) and anaesthesia. A bright red patch was produced 
by touch. . . . M. Charcot re-hypnotised the patient, and assured her that her 
hand was cfaite natural again, helping his suggestion with a little massage. 
After a quarter of an hour the anaesthesia, venous colour, and swelling were 
gone.” 


543 G. A case was described by Professor Artigalas in the Re^ ue Je 
J7y/>f2o/is me yFehrimiy 1S92 (p. 251), of a hysterical hospital patient with 
a tendency to apparently causeless haemorrhage, which appearetl first in the 
ear and afterwards as tears of blood in the eye, which was quite healthy. 
Hypnotic suggestion failed at first to Qure this symptom, but caused it to 
occur only at stated tiines. Next it was suggested that instead of the 
ocular haemorrhage the patient should bleed at the palm of the left hand ; 
this occurred, the skin, however, remaining intact, and the blood appear- 
ing to ooze through it like perspiration. After further hypnotic suggestion 
these symptoms entirely ceased. 

543 H. Dr. von Schrenck-Xotzing (in the /.eilschri/ifur Hypnotism us. 
Band iv., Heft. 4, p. 209), criticises the recorded exj)enmcnts in blistering 
by suggestion on the ground that in some cases the patients may hav*e Ik-cI 
specially sensitive skins, and that in other cases the supervision exen'ised 
over them was inadequate. He describes three test experiments rarrit 'l 
out by several doctors on the makl-servant of one of them (in (October 
1895 and January 1896), he himself taking part on the last two occasions. 
On the first occasion, blistering was produced on the left arm, as sug- 
gested, within twenty-four hours. The arm had been carefully bandaged, 
and the bandage appeared not to have been moved. Next time the arm 
was enclosed in a shield made of three thin boards, and completely 
bandaged, pnd the patient was watched continuously. A nulimenlary 
blister appeared, but not ia the place suggested, and where she might hav(i 
catsed it b; rubbing, and there was some evidence that she had tried to 
scratch her arm with a hairpin. Once more the arm was enclo.^cd in 
plaster of Paris jind the patient was watched continuously, and no blisters 
were formed, 

tSyOf and se' ^'Practitioner, January 1891 (p. 50). It would be well to lie able to .state 
exph ,jtly in experiments of this cla.ss that thecon.sent of the subject had been prcvjoii )?/ 
obiainc'I. 
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These results seem to confirm what had previously been j^ointed out 
by other writers, — that the subject may deliberately try to produce stig- 
ma’ 1 on herself in response to the hypnotic suggestion. But it must be 
noticed that in this case the experimenters deliberately suggested that she 
should feel the irritation and pain that would accompany an actual bum, * 
as well as that blisters should be formed. She complained much of the 
pain, and may have tried to rub her arm merely to relieve it. 

546 A. The following experiments on the relation of points de repere 
to negative hallucinations were tried by Mrs. H. Siclgwick in the course of 
her experiments on thought-transference quoted below (573 A). P. was 
the subject, and was hypnotised, as usual, by Mr. G. A. Smith. The 
account is written by Miss Johnson, who was present, and is biJsed on her 
notes made at the time, March 25th, 1890 : — 

• 

P. being hypnotised, eight plain cards marked with the numbers 2-9 were 
placed on a chair by his side, and he was told that those marked with odd 
numbers would be invisible. On being then asked how many cards he saw, he 
said “ six.” When the cards were held so as to hide the numbers, and he was 
made to count them by feeling their corners, his counting varied, but once 
came to eight. It appeared, therefore, that the failure of the suggestion of 
in\’isibility depended, partially at least, on the hiding of the numbers, i,e. of the 
l^ unts de fepere with which the invisibility was associated. 

Mr. Smith then took the card with the Clumber 5 marked on it; when 
this was turned with the mark towards P. he could not sec it, but when the 
other side was turned towards him he could. He was much puzzled at seeing 
•lie card disappear and reappear several times in Mr. Smith's hand by a slight 
twist of his fingers, but concUided that it was done by sleight-of-hand, that 
Mr. Smith somehow got it up his sleeve, or otherwise concealed it. He was 
dien made to take the card into his own hand and turn it backwards and for- 
wards himself, and was very much astonished at its continuing — as he did so — 
to lisappear and reappear when no one but himself was touching it. He 
asked to be allowfxi to keep it as an entertaining puzzle to show off to his friends, 
ciRU, on leave being given, pocketed it. Soon after he took it out again, and the 
invisible side being uppermost, saw nothing and dropped it. It dropped with the 
vih»ible side upwards, so lie foui.d it again, and again made it appear and 
disappear. • 

. \ simil.ir experiment was tried with the Knave of Hearts, and this was at 
first invisii'le on both sides, bui soon he was able to see the back side, though 
not the front. 

He then t'-ok the carfi marked s out of his pocket again, and*£ound it still 
invisible on the marked side, though he luid be»m twice awakened and re- 
hyjinotised since looking at ft. Tbi lioivever, only held as long as the mark 
was uncovered, and soon the effect wore off altogether, and both sides became 
equally visible to him. , 

A good deal of variety was observed in the behaviour of different subjects 
with regard to negative hallucinations; Miss B., for instance, did not appear to 
make use of points dc rcp^rc in the v.nv tli.it P. did ; a card made invisible to 
her was equally invisible on both sides, and she exhibited no sort of interest or 
alarm in the mysterious disappear.a*ices which so strongly excited P.'s curiosity 
and sometimes caused him alarm. 
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549 A. „ In the so-called transposition of the senses it is claimed 
that stimuli which normally affect only one particular sense-organ affect 
some other part of the body ; when letters are said to be read by the 
skin the part of the skin concerned is supposed to be stimulated by the 
< light rays. 

Pt 5 tt^tin, a famous doctor of Lyons, first gave currency to this notion in 
his Electriciie Animaic, Paris, iSo8. Thus the sense of hearing was 
alleged to be transposed sometimes to the pit of the stomach (p. 7), and 
sometimes to the tips of the fingers or the toes (p. 10) ; the sense of taste 
to the same regions (p. 25) ; and the sense of sight to the stomach (p. 45). 
These j^henomena were observed in several different subjects. 

The most obvious explanation of them is that the sensations received 
through one organ were referred to some other part of the body arbitrarily 
associated with them through some chance suggestion of the subject’s own 
or of the operator’s. Thus Fahnestock i^Statuvolisfii, p. 174). in criticising 
Durand’s account of a patient whose five senses were transposed to the pit 
of the stomach, attributes it to the manner in which the doctor pro- 
ceeded. . . . He succeeded in drawing the patient’s attention to her 
stomach. . . . She could have answered his questions quite as well had he 
applied his lips to any other part of her body ; for I have seen trans- 

position effected at the will of the subject in many cases of artificial 
somnambulism by simply requesting them to throw their minds to the 
stomach or any other part of the body.” Similarly in the case of a 
hysterical patient reported by Dr. Niccolo Cervello,' it was significant that 
immediately after the doctor had spoken in^her hearing of a case he had 
recently witnessed of transposition of the senses ” to the hands and feel, 
the patient proceeded to exhibit the same phenomenon. 

In the case of hearing, it is clearly impossible to prov^e transposition, 
since no sound made near any part of the body can be out of car-shot. 
In the cases of sight and taste, since the early mesmerists were unaware of 
the extreme acuteness of hypnotised subjects in picking up hints, it must 
remain doubtful whether sufficient precautions were taken to guard against 
their discovering the n.iture ‘of the objects presented to them by the 
ordinary use of the senses. Even if this was guarded against, they might 
have acquired their knowledge of the objects by thought-transference from 
the operators, who knew what they were. 

See the*' works of Pi^tf'^tin, Durand, Foissac, and Dtspine, especially 
Observatio ns de MMccine Pratique^ pp. 45, 62, and Etude Scientifique sut 
So 7 nnambulisme, p. 167. One of Despine’s patients apparently read 
through the sole of her foot, and another by the tips of her fingers. 

"i he phenomenf;rj called by De Rochas “ exteriorisation of sensi- 
bility,” i*" an extravagant version of the theory of transposition of the 
b<*ases, the .ense being supposed to be transferred to some object outside 

^ Sfor/a di un Caso <f Isterismo con Soj^nazione Sportunca, PaK uao, 1853. A sum- 
mary of this case was given in the Journal .S.P.R., for December 1900 (vol. ix. p. 33 j'- 
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the organism, such as a glass of water or the shadow of the hypnotised 
person; any stimulus applied to these objects is then felt b/the person, 
wb ) becomes anaesthetic meanwhile. These experiments were repeated 
and extended by Dr. Joire of Lille. Since the accounts show that sug- 
gestion was freely exercised, it is unnecessary to criticise them in detail. 

549 B. Perhaps the best evidence for transposition of the senses is* 
to be found in some experiments made by Professor Fontan of Toulon, 
and described in his paper on Jlystero-epilepsie Masculine : Suggestion^ 
Inhibition, Tra 7 isposition des Sefis, in the Revue Philosophique, August 
1887. A full account of this is given in Proceedmgs S.P.R., vol. v. pp. 
263-268 ; but I have space here for a short extract only. 


The subject, B., is a sailor, aged twenty-two, apparently robust, but suffering 
from hysteria, with attacks of catalepsy — the result, apparently, of a sojourn in 
Madagascar. When he came under Dr. Fontan's care his left side was wholly 
devoid of feeling, and the sense of smell was absent on that side ; sight and 
hearing diminished ; taste normal. A hystcrogenous zone on the right side 
remained unaffected by any treatment. Hypnotic suggestion suspended the 
anaisthesia for a few hours at a time, but the magnet, and the magnet only, 
removed it permanently, and practically cured the patient. 

[Transpositions of hearing, tast^ and smell are next described.] 

Transposition of sight is, of course, the most bewildering of these super- 
normalities. We seem here to be overriding^the lack not only of physiological 
but of physical adaptation, dispensing not only with the specially percipient 
retina, but with the lens, indispensable for the mere purpose of refracting the 
incident rays, so that they may meet in a focus and give a distinct image. Dr. 
Fontan, indeed, says that he would not have thought of trying these visual ex- 
periments at all had it not bebn for the fumbling of B.'s fingers on the printed 
letters, as already described. It was suggested to the subject that he could 
only see with his fingers, and the psychical blindness was reinforced by placing 
a scieen close to the subject's face, so that he could not see his own hands, nor 
the objects offered, nor the laces or gestures of the bystanders. 

Printed letters were first tried ; and the subject, who could scarcely read in 
his normal .state, deciphered a few of th^se with difficulty. A number of skeins 
of coloured wool, which he had never seen, were then placed before him, and 
he was told to choose the red oi.es He feit^the wools, rejected unhesitatingly 
the colours not asked for, and arranged the red in a series. He did this also 
with the green and with the 1 luc wools. The wools were again mixed, and he 
was told to put the red ones on the r’ght, the green on the left. But he was 
now exhausted, and recognised nothing. 

The same experiments were repeated next day with fresl^ specimens of 
wool. And next the room was completely darkened, B.’s hand was placed in a 
box containing various patterns ol woo!, which he had never either seen or 
touched, and he was told to choose the I luc < ncs. “ He seized them,” says Dr. 
Fontan, in a letter rather more detailed than ‘he printed account, “ witli such 
rapidity, such force, tossing aside all those which he did not want, that vve sup- 
posed that the experiment had failed. Shut up in a dark room, where we could 
not see each other, we did not knuw what was going on, and fearing some 
access of frenzy, I precipitated my.sclf on the .subject and hypnotised him 
strongly, by pressing the globes of hi '• eyes. He had had time enough during 
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this scene, which did not last five seconds, to choose the wools, and to hide 
them in his bosom. At no other time did he show such eagerness for the sug- 
gested colour.' ’ He had, in fact, selected four blue skeins, which he clutched 
so closely that he had to be altogether inhibited before they could be taken 
from him. 

The next experiment was perhaps the best of all. The wools were placed 
on a table tinder a strong sheet of glass. B. (psychically blinded and with the 
screen interposed) placed his hand on the glass, and was ordered to indicate 
the red wool. He resisted for a time, but “ended by consenting to search for 
the red wools, whose position he indicated by a tap on the glass, which left no 
room for doubt.” He repeated this process several times with the green, the 
blue, and the yellow wools, and always with complete success. 

Once more. Five photographs, of which one only was of a child, were 
placed on thf table, and he was told to find the child’s photograph. “ He felt 
the faces, turned them with head upwards, felt over the child’s figure care- 
fully, and gave the photograph to me correctly.” 

• 

551 A. The following examples of post-hypnotic suggestions in- 
volving calculations arc quoted from Gurney’s fiaper, “ I’cculiarities of 
certain Post- Hypnotic States,” in the Proceedings S.P.R., vol. iv. jip. 
268-323 (1887). The paper treats generally of the mental state of the 
subject, as exhibited especially by mtyns of automatic writing, while 
carrying out suggestions. Speaking of commands to be executed at a 
certain future time, Gurney say% (p. 287) ; — 

A distinction must first be made between cases where a date is named — 
especially if the date be a marked one, such as January ist, or the anniversary 
of the day of the command ^ — and cases where simply a length of time is named, 
not immediately suggestive of a particular date, as in the direction to do such 
and such a thing “on the sixty-ninth day from this.” In the former case the 
impression of the date might be immediately registered in the brain, in associa- 
tion with that of tlie order, and the mere arrivnil of the date might thus suffice 
to revive the order. But how is a length of time to be so registered? Its 
further end, till reckoned out by the ai(^ of the calendar, is perfectly indefinite ; 
and there is nothing in the mere arrival of the day calculated to revive the 
terms of the order — it carries no more sixty-ninthness about it than any other 
day. . . . Though “ a day ” may a sufficiently familiar and definite unit to 
present a concrete character, it does not follow that this is the case with “ sixty- 
nine days.” And the organic conditions [suggested by Professor Beaunis^ as 
the means used for making the calculation], which arc just what the measure- 
ment of established phvsiological periods ipso facto has, are just what the 
measurement ^f periods suddenly and arbitrarily fixed by human volition has 
not. The vital processes will no more work out such a measurement as this 
than a school ooy’s digestion will work out a proposition of Euclid. However 
carried through, it is at least not a function of animal life. It issues in a per- 
fectly needless act, ‘not in an inevitable bodily state ; and it depends, not on 

^ It IS anfortun'ite that in some of the best known cases of cominainds ti lotgue 
such - tes have been selected; but the proof of the phenomenon docs not 
depend an these cases. 

2 Z^' l':cmnambulisme Provoqui, pp. 139-41. 
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progressive changes in the stomach or the blood, but on a quite original course 
of cerebration, proceeding, we cannot doubt, in the higher tracts tot the brain, 
h. ing been initiated by an impression — that of the command — which had a 
distinct psychical side. Now looking at the brain-side alone, we should con- 
clude, I think, that the passage of time must be registered, not by any general 
gradual change, but by a series of specific changes, corresponding probably to 
the days or of measurement. We should conclude, that is, that cerebral 

events of the sort normally correlated with the ideas “sixty,” “sixty-one,” 
“ sixty-two,” &c., really take place ; for how otherwise could the gulf be spanned 
with precision? how would any other sort of change know when to stop, or 
associate some point that it had reached with the order given weeks before? 
Such a cerebral process alone would wholly differentiate the case from that of 
ordinary physiological time-reckoning. But if the specific brain-changes take 
place, does it not seem at least a reasonable surmise that their mqntal correlate 
may exist, though hidden from our view — that there may further be an actual 
watching of the course of time? [Then] the “unknown faculty” would simply 
be a known faculty, working in a normal way, but below the surface of 
normal consciousness. . . . 

[In some cases] the watching is of a wholly interior kind, and is not only 
forgotten afterwards, but is accompanied by no consciousness of which the 
normal waking subject can render any account ; but which still, 1 believe, 
involves mental action of a sort. 

Here are a couple of instancts of this extremer kind. My “subject,” 

\\' --s, was one day told that on the thirty-ninth day from then, at 9.30 p.m., 

he was to come and call on a gentleman r^ident in the house where I was 
lodging, with whom he had no acquaintance. He of course had no memory of 
this direction when awake. No reference was made to the command till March 
19th, when he was suddenly asked, in the trance, how many days had elapsed 
since it was given. He instantly sixteen, and added that there were twenty- 
three more to run, and that tile day when he was due was Kastcr Monday. ^ All 
these .statements were correct. But the odd thing was that, on further ques- 
tioning, he misdated both the day of the order and the day of fulfilment, 
railing the former March ist and the latter .Vpril 12th, whereas they were 
respectively March 3rd and April nth. This makes it tolerably clear that he 
did not originally arrive at the date of fulfilment by immediate reckoning from 
the date of command, and then fix it m his mind simply as a date. (Easter 
Monday, when so near as twenty -three days, might be arrived at in a moment 
by remarking the day of the week.) Moreover, if he made March ist his 
tcr?}iinus a quo^ he ought to have s,iid eighteen instead of sixteen, and would 
probably have had to pau.s(- to re< kon. The reasonable interpretation of the 
result is surely that he was in some way actually counting the days as they 
p.assed. 

In the next case, which occurud after the above remarks we^ written, I got 

an actual account of the proces.s, which singularly confirms them. P 11 was 

told, on March ^bth, that on ihe one Imiulred and twenty-third day from then he 
was to put a blank sheet of paper in an envelope, :ind send it to a friend of mine 
whose name and residence he knew, but whon he had newr seen. The subject 
was not referred to again till April iSth, when he was hypnotised and asked if 


^ Unfortunately the accident of th^ c' Easter Monday prevented the exe- 
cution of the order, as AV s wem » tf on a holiday excursion for the whole day. 
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he remembered anything in connection with this gentleman. He at once 
repeated the^rder, and said, “ This is the twenty-third day ; a hundred more.” 

S. “ How do you know.^ Have you noted each day? ” 

P LL. “No ; it seemed natural.’’ 

S. “ Have you thought of it often ?” 

^ P LL. “It generally strikes me in the morning, early. Something seems 

to say to me, * You’ve got to count.’ ” 

S. “ Does that happen every day ? ” 

P LL. “ No, not every day — perhaps more like every other day. It goes 

from my mind ; I never think of it during the day. I only know it’s got to be 
done.” 

Questioned further, he made it clear that the interval between these im- 
pressions was never long enough to be doubtful. He “ may not think of it for two 
or three days,; then something seems to tell him.” He was questioned again 
on April 20th, and at once said, “ That’s going on all right — twenty-five days ; ” 
and on April 22nd, when in the trance, he spontaneously recalled the subject, 
and ifdded, “ Twenty-.se ven days.” After he was woke on April iSth, 1 asked 
him if he knew the gentleman in question, or had been thinking about him. 
He was clearly surprised at the question, said he fancied he had once seen him 
in my room (which, however, was not the case), and that the idea of him had 
never since crossed his mind. 

But there is another way in which the moment for the performance of the 
action can be fixed. The “ subject ” can be tald to perform it when some signal is 
given — as when some one gives a cough or pokes the fire. . . [And] we can arrange 
the conditions in such a way as agaip to involve reckoning of a certain kind, and of 
a kind which it is hard to conceive as having no mentation of any sort associated 
with it. For instance, the direction may be to perform the act when some one 
coughs for the third time, or pokes the fire for the fourth time. ... If the 
“subject” be re-hypnotised before the final cough — say the fourth — has been 
given, and questioned as to what has passed, he i^ows clearly that he remem- 
bers being in the attitude of expectancy for the coming signal. Sometimes the 
hidden mental condition during the time of waiting has been a very curious 

one. Thus W s, who had been told that at my fifth cough the candles 

would go out, then woke, and then hypnotised again before the final cough had 
been given, disowned all memory of the four coughs which had been actually 
given, but knew that the next would l 3 e the fifth, “ because then the candles 
would go out.” At other times the signaks have been clearly and correctly 
counted. . . . 

[In other experiments the mental condition of the subject in the interval 
between the suggestion and its fulfilment was tested by automatic writing instead 
of by re-hypnotising and asking him questions. Thus: — ] 

On March 2i.st [\V s] was told that on the morrow, a quarter of an hour 

after his arrivaC, he was to pull up the blind and look out of tlie window. lie 
arrived next evening at 7. to, and was soon set to the planchette ; but as the 
instrument die not move, he was hypnotised, told that I wanted to know how 
the time was going, and immediately awakened. The writing 

7 minutes and 8 fnore 

was now produced. The process began at just 7.17, so that at that moment the 
reckoning was t xactly right ; but, owing to a wheel coming off the instrument 
and having to be replaced, the writing itself was spread over four minutes. . . • 
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On April 20th [P 11 ] was told that half-an-hour after his next arrival he 

wa* to wind up a ball of string, and to let me know how the tinfe was going. 
H< arrived next evening at 8.30, and was set to the planchette at 8.43. He 
wrote, 

13 minett has passed and 17 more 7 ninetts to pass. 

Some more experiments followed, and it so happened that at 9, the exact 
time when the fulfilment was due, he was in the trance. He suddenly said 
“ Oh ! as if recollecting something, but did not move ; he was then woke, and 
at 9.2 he walked across the room to where some string was lying, and wound it 
up. On /\pril i8th an exactly similar order was given, except that the thing to 
be done was to takeoff his coat. He arrived at 9.10 on April 20th, and was set 
to the planchette at 9.15, and while reading a new.spaper aloud with intelligence 
and complete comprehension, he wrote, 

5 minett has passed 25 muiuett hass got passed and then I shas 
take off 7 ny coat. 

The order, however, was fulfilled at 9.21, almost immediately after thfi con- 
clusion of the writing. . . . 

Another day the same “ subject” was told that when I coughed for the sixth 
time he was to look out of the window. He w.as woke, and I gave at intervals 
five coughs — one of which, however, was a failure, owing to its obvious arti- 
ficiality. He was set to the planchette, and the words produced were, 

Whc 7 t Mr. Gnr 7 tey fough 6 tunes / am to look out. 

At this point I read the writing, and stopped it. *I asked if he had noticed my 
coughing, and he said, No, sir ; ” but thii^ of course, showed no more than 
[that] he had heard without attending. He was now hypnotised, told that I 
wanted to know how often 1 had coughed, and at once woke. The writing re- 
commenced, 

4 ti 77 ies he has cough attd 2 tti/ies 77 tore he has to co 7 igh. 

T coughed twice more, and he went to the window, drew aside the blind, and 
looked out. 'I'wo minutes afterwards I asked him what sort of a night it 
was. He said, “ Fine when I came in.” I said i thought I had seen him look- 
ing out just now, but he absolutely denied it. . . . 

Later, P 11 was told that when I spoke the thirtieth word he was to walk 

to the door and come back again, and was then woke. I made natural remarks 
at intervals, taking care to court the words I used. The thirtieth produced no 
result. I added one, and then loki him *0 cpme and write. The writing was, 

Mr. Gurficy spoke 30 'j'ords Mr, S 77 iii/i I think / a 77 i right do 7 i^t 
you think sc ? 

He then returned to his former scat, and sat down for a second ; then got up, 
walked to the door, looked at it,an' • came back again. Re-hypnc 4 isod, and ques- 
tioned as to the words I h.id I'scd, he rememberca most of them, but not all. 

In Gurney’s paper, “ P.ecent P'xperinients in Hypnotism,” in the Pro- 
ceedings S.P.R., vol. V. pp. 3-17 (1888), are recorded, a number of other 
ingenious experiments showing the intelligence of subliminal mentation in 
carrying out post-hypnotic suggestions. These were executed automati- 
cally while the supraliminal intelligence of the subject was closely engaged 
in some other task ; e.g. he would, while reading aloud, automatically 
work sums or write a second line to a couplet rhyming with the first. 
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which had been given him. On one occasion a subject correctly multi- 
plied I2S. 3|d. by 8 , repeating ‘God save the Queen* meanwhile, with 
every other word left out.” 

551 B. Professor Delboeuf s experiments, recorded in the paper 
entitled ‘‘ De I’Appreciation du Temps par les Somnambules,** in the 
Proceedings S.P.R., vol. viii. pp. 4 14-421, were directed simply towards 
testing the power of calculating the lapse of time. His subjects were two 
sisters, whom he calls M. and J., country girls of twenty and twenty- three, 
serv^ants in his family, with whom many of his most famous hypnotic 
experiments had been made (see 534 A and E). He made suggestions 
to them to perform various trivial actions in a certain number of 
minutes from the time the suggestion was given. Eleven experiments 
were made, the suggestions to take effect after intervals varying from 
350 ^to 3300 minutes. Two experiments (with intervals of 900 and 
1500 minutes) succeeded completely; in three others the idea of the 
action suggested occurred to the subject at the right time, but was not 
carried out ; in four cases the action was performed at the wrong time, 
the errors varying from 25 to 95 minutes; in the two experiments with 
intervals of 3300 minutes, the impulse to do the action arose, but at the 
wrong time, and was not carried out. k must be noted that M. and J. 
were quite uneducated, could hardly tell the time by the clock, and 
constantly made mistakes in the simplest sums. Delboeuf also found 
that J. could ajoparcntly calculate no better when hypnotised than when 
awake. 

551 C. The results obtained by Professor Delboeuf led Dr. J. M. 
Bramvvell to try a much longer series of expefiments on the appreciation 
of time by somnambules, which are by far the best observed and most 
instructive of any yet recorded. The account of them appeared first 
in Dr. BramwelPs paper on “ Personally Observed Hypnotic Phenomena ” 
in the Proceedings S.P.R., vol. xii. pp. 176—203 (1896), and a further 
account, with additional details add a discussion of cognate mental 
phenomena — hypnotic and other — was published in Prain, Summer 
Number, 1900, under the title qf “ Hypnotic and Post- Hypnotic Appre- 
ciation of Time : Secondary and Multiplex Personalities.” I give extracts 
from both these sources. Full details arc given in the original papers of 
the numerous precautions devised to guard against errors or deceptions, 
and other details, which are omitted here for want of space. 


Miss A., the patient in question, aged nineteen, was first hypnotised by me 
on September 2nd, I S95. . . . The patient is intelligent and fairly well educated, 
but possesses no extraordinary calculating powers either in the normal state 
or in hypnosis. According to her mother, she has always been remarkably 
truthiul and ll-conducted, rather grave in disposition, and inclined to take 
thcdsii' i of li- seriously She is a dressmaker. . . . She never spontaneously 
rc' ailed in the waking state anything that occurred in hypnosis. . . . 

The experiments were all of the same character. On each occasion I 
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suggested to her, during hypnosis, that at the expiration of a varying number 
of minutes she should feel impelled to make a cross on a piece of paper with a 
pt jicil, and also, without looking at clock or watch, write down what time she 
believed it to be, and then immediately compare this with the actual time and, 
if possible, obtain corroborative testimony from her friends. 

Experbnetit No, i. — November 5th, 1895, 4 Suggestion to be realised 

in live hours and twenty minutes, i.e. at the expiration of that time the patient 
was to make a cross and put down the time in the manner just described. 
Kesiilt. — Correct. 

Remarks. — On this occasion I did not say anything to the patient about the 
experiment, either before or after hypnosis. I told her mother its nature, but 
not the time at which the suggestion should be fulfilled. At 9.15 the same 
evening her mother noticed that the patient was restless, and asked her what 
was the matter. She replied, “I feel I must do something, but cannot tell 
what.” At 9.20 P.M. she rapidly made a cross with a pencil and wrote twenty 
minutes past nine on apiece of paper, at the same time saying, “ It’s all silliness.” 
There was no clock in the room, but her mother went into the next room where 
there was one, and found that the lime was 9.20. When I again saw the 
patient I explained the nature of the experiments I proposed making to her, 
and instructed her always to carry a pencil and paper with her during the day, 
and to put one by her bedside at night. I told her I should make these experi- 
mental suggestions from time to time, but not on each occasion when she 
visited me. In many instances I did not calculate when the suggestions fell 
due. and in others the calculations I made at the time w’ere proved to be 
erroneous, and the re.sults of the experiments were in these cases only deter- 
mined when the series w'as completed. . . . 

Experiment N'o. 5. — Wednesday, December iSth, 3.45 p.m. Suggestion 
in 24 hours, 2880 minutes. Result. — 3.45 P.M., Saturday, December 21st. 
Correct. . . . 

Experiment No. 9.--Detember 31st, 1895, 4 P.M. Suggestion in 11,525 
minutes. Result. — 11.5 a.m., Wednesday, January 8th. Wrong. 

Remarks. — The result ought to have been 4.5 p.m., January 8th. I re-hypno- 
tised her on that day, and asked her to recall the suggestion I had made on 
December 31SI. She said it was to be executed in 11,225 minutes. The sup- 
posed suggestion of 1 1,225 minutes had been carried out correctly. 

I now attempted to find out hypnosis the patient’s mental condition 

in reference to these suggestior.s. In reply to my questions she informed me : 
I. That when the suggestions were made in hypnosis she did not calculate 
when they fell due. 2. That she did not cafculatc them at any time afterw\ards. 
3. That she had no recollection of them when aw'akened. 4. That no memory 
of them ever arose in rhe waking state. 5* shortly before their fulfilment 

she always experienced i motor impulse, that her fingers moved as if to 
grasp a pencil and to perform tne act of writing. 6. That tftis impulse wars 
immediately followed by the idea of making a cross, and of th^j time. 7. That 
she never looked at clock or watch until after she had written the figures. 

Experiments. — Wednesday, January 8th. 1890 

No. 10. — 4.5 P.M. Suggestion in 4117 minutes. 

No. II.— 4.5 P.M. Suggestionin 11.47^' minutes. 

No. 12. — 4.30. p.m, Suggestio'' hi lo.o 70 minutes. 

Results. — No. 10. — 5.42 P.M., Satuiday, January iith. 

No. II. — 3.15 P.M., Thursday, Januaiy i6th. 
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No. 12.^4.20 P.M., Wednesday, January 15th. — All were correct. 

Remarks the patient had stated in hypnosis that she made no calcula- 
tions in reference to the siig^^estions, in order to vary the experiments I asked 
her as soon as I had made them, and before awakening her, to calculate men- 
tally when they would fall due, and to tell me the result. 

P She replied as follows : — 

“ No. 10 in 3 days, 37 minutes, or twenty-three minutes to five next Saturday 
afternoon. 

“ No. II in 187 hours, 50 minutes, or 7 days, 9 hours, 50 minutes. Next 
Wednesday morning at five minutes to twelve. 

No. 12 in 1067 hours, 40 minutes, or 6 days, 23 hours, and 40 minutes. 
4.20 P.M. next Wednesday.” 

[All these answers were wrong, except No. 12, in which the answer was right, 
but the calculation wrong. In spite of this, the suggestions were all carried 
out at the right time. J 

When I made the patient calculate when the suggestions would fall due, and 
found that her calculations were wrong, I naturally concluded that, as she had 
fixed the date at which the suggestions were to be fulfilled in her own mind, in 
the hypnotic state, they would be carried out at the erroneous times. My 
astonishment was great when I found they were executed correctly. I re- 
hypnotised the patient and said to her, “ You liave not carried out these 
suggestions at the time you told me they would fall due. Why is this ? ” She 
replied, ** What I told you was all wrong.” «- “ IIow do you know the others are 
right? ” “ I can’t tell you, 1 only feel that they arc.” I was not able to elicit 

by questioning any memory of th^ processes by which the original mistakes 
were corrected. The patient assured me that from the time the suggestions 
were made she had never again thought of them, and that at the time of their 
fulfilment she had suddenly had the impulse to put down the figures. When 
doing so she had no recollection of her original calculations. 

From this time I usually made a number of suggestions to the patient at 
each stance. Sometimes these started from the same hour, sometimes from dif- 
ferent hours. In the latter case, the starting-points were usually imaginary. , . . 

[From three to six suggestions were made in rapid succession on each 
occasion, to be fulfilled at intervals varying from 720 to 21,434 minutes. These 
series of suggestions were never read over to the patient more than twice, and 
sometimes only once, and that quickly. * The last two series were the most com- 
plicated of all, as follows : — ] 

Experiments. — Thursday, May 7th, 3 p.m. 

No. 50. — Suggestion i*^ 8650 minutes. 

No. 51. — Suggestion in 8680 minutes. 

No. 52. — Suggestion in S700 minutes. 

I still further complicated the.se by suggesting as follows : — 

“ No. 50 is Vo be fulfilled in the waking state. Five minutes before 51 comes 
due yon are V fall asleep. No. 51 is to be fulfilled while you are asleep, and five, 
minutes afterwards you are to awake and remain so until after the fulfilment of 
No. 52. Eight minutes after 52 falls due you are again to fall asleep.” 

Res: //. — These 'ruggestiens were carried out correctly, with the exception 
that .she fell asleep 313.31 instead of 3-35. 

Experimeni^. — Wednesday, May I3tb, 4.30 p.m. 

On this oetjavsion I said to the patient, “You are to carry out all the sug- 
gestions made last Thursday, but to-day you are to start from 2.55 instead of 
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frc 3 P.M., and to each of them you are to add 1440 minutes.” As I was much 
prc>jed for time, these suggestions were made very hurriedl^, and without 
explanation, and I was not at all certain whether the patient understood them. 

Results. — Correct, with the exception of slight differences between the 
correctly estimated time and the moment at which the suggestion was fulfilled. 

Summary. — Fifty-five experiments are cited; of these one, apparently, 
was cither not carried out by Miss A., or unrecorded by me, while in another 
(No. 9) she mistook the original suggestion, but fulfilled it correctly in accord- 
ance with what she thought it had been. Fort3'-five were completely successful, 
i.e. not only did Miss A. write down the correct terminal time, but this was done, 
also, at the moment the experiment fell due. Eight were partially successful. 
In these the terminal time was correctly recorded in every instance, but there 
were minute differences, never exceeding five minutes, between the patient’s 
correct estimate of when the suggestion fell due and the moment at which she 
carried it out. The proportion which these errors bear to their respective in- 
tervals varies between i to 2028 and i to 21,420. 

On twenty-four occasions Mi.ss A. was asked to calculate [in hypnosis*) when 
the suggestions fell due; she was wrong in the first nine instances, but in the 
remaining fifteen right in eleven and wrong in four. As the experiments 
advanced, not only the frequency, but also the extent of Miss A.’s errors in 
calculation decreased, and the answers were given much more rapidly. Some- 
times the correct replies were almost instantaneous, and in these instances no 
conscious calculation could be traced. It is to be noted that Miss A.’s mistaken 
calculations had no effect on the correctness of hi;r results. . . . 

On [all occasions but one] when Miss A. was questioned in hypnosis as to the 
unfulfilled suggestions, she . . . recalled the fact that these had been made, but 
rarely remembered their exact terms. She always asserted that she had never 
thought of them, did not know how much time had elapsed since they had been 
given, nor when they were due. Tin's was so even in cases where she had calcu- 
lated the terminal time. . . * When Miss A. was questioned in hypnosis, after 
the execution of the suggestions, her memory on certain points was very clear. 
She could recall in every detail the terms of all experiments that had recently 
been carried out, i.e. she remembered the hours at which they had been made, 
the numlier of minutes suggested, her own calculations, if any, and the moment 
and circumstances under which the ^suggestions had been fulfilled. Putting 
aside the calculations .she made at the time, in response to suggestion, she was 
unable to recaii having made auy others, or to give any information as to the 
methods by means of which she had correctly fulfilled the experiments. . . . 

[Similar experiments, mv : e or less successful, but not so striking as those 
with Miss A., were made with ocher somnambnles, and details are given of some 
with Miss B. In her case], when a simple suggestion was given, Miss B. some- 
times spontaneously calculated when it would fall due. Miss A., on the other 
hand, never made any spi. ntanc ous calculations at all. Apparently Miss B. did 
not spontaneou? ly calculate the more complicated arithmetical problems. When 
she did .so, in response to suggestion, 1 cr i "suUs were invariably correct, but, 
despite this, the experiments were not ahvay.s Cultiilcd at their appropriate time. 
Miss A., on the contrary, was often wrong m her calculations, while the sug- 
gestions themselves were carried out with phenomenal accuracy. 

The most fundamental difference between these cases and those of 
Gurney’s given above seems to be ^hat the method of estimation of time 
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really used bjj Dr. Bramweirs subjects could not be discovered by ques- 
tioning during hypnosis, but appeared to belong to some stratum of con- 
sciousness more profound than the hypnotic (suggesting an analogy with 
the ‘‘inspirations of genius” or the feats of “ calculating boys”) ; whereas 
Qurney's subjects, when hypnotised again before a suggestion was fulfilled, 
were conscious of keeping count of the lapse of time. 

552 A, The following case of improvement of dramatic faculty in 
hypnosis is recorded by Dr. Dufay in a paper in the Revue Philosophique 
for September i88S, a translation of which appeared va. Proceedings S.P.R., 
vol. vi. pp. 407-427. The subject was a hysterical young actress, whom he 
had hypnotised several times previously. The special interest of this case 
is that hypnosis was produced apparently without the subject's knowledge, 
or suspicion that it was being attemi^ted. (Other instances of the appa- 
rently, telepathic production of hypnosis are given in the Appendices to 
Section 568.) 

I said just now that I had managed to hypnotise Mdlle. B. by a word or a 
look, but I did not think that without real contact it could succeed unless I was 
close to her at the time. Having always noticed that intelligence is much more 
highly developed in the somnambulic stale, I had sometimes hypnotised tliis 
very ijidilferent little actress by merely tellfhg her, just as she was aljoiit to 
make her appearance on the scene, that she was going to sleep, which always 
procured her a great success with^thc public. It is a circumstance of this 
nature which introduces her into my present subject. 

One evening I arrived late at the theatre. The manager was waiting 
anxiously for me in his office ; he had changed the order of the j^icces, and put 
the •* Caprice ” at the end of the entertainment, because he had just been in- 
formed by telegram that his grande coquette had missed the train, which 
was to have brought her from Tours to Blois. But he was relying on my 
assistance to substitute ividlle- B. without damaging the performance. 

‘‘ Docs she so much as know her part.'*" I asked him. 

•‘She has seen it played several limes, Jmt she has not rehearsed it. ' 

“ Have you expressed any hope that i might come to her assistance " 

“ I took care not to do that : any doubt as to her talents would have been 
sufficient to have produced one of her attacks." 

“Very well, do not let her know I am here. I will take advantage of this 
opportunity to make a very interesting experiment.” 

I did not show myself on the stage, but took my place in a close box at the 
far end of the house, which happened to be unoccupied, and the grating closed. 
Then, drawing ^myself together, I willed intently that Mdlle. B. might fall 
asleep. 

It was then half-past ten. I learned at the end of the performance that at 
this same tim the young artiste, stopping in the middle of her toilette, suddenly 
sank down on the sofa in her room, begging the dresser to let her rest a little. 
After a few minuies of drowsiness she got up, finished dressing herself, and 
weni d wn to the .^Mge Wlien the curtain rose I was not very confident of the 
succe^-s of ny exjyerimc.it, r*nt then knowing what had taken place in the actress’.s 
dre^-'- hig-i 00m • but I was not long in sati.sfying myself, merely by seeing the 
act: nd at ude of my subject. She had retained in her memory this part 
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which she had not learnt, but had only seen played, and acquitted herself mar- 
vellously. There was, however, another suggestion that I must Unconsciously 
have given her, when mentally ordering her to play the comedy, and that was 
tc' put herself en rapport with the other characters in the piece, since without 
that somnambulists only see and hear the person who has put them to sleep. 
However that may be, I was obliged to awaken Mdlle. B. in order that .she, 
might take part in the supper which was given by the delighted manager. 

She then remembered having thrown herself on the sofa, just as she had put 
on one of her gloves, and, finding herself seated there again, she imagined that 
we had come to tell her that the curtain was rising for the “ Caprice.'’ It was 
only on seeing her companions surrounding her, and congratulating her on her 
progress, that she understood what had taken place, and thanked me with a 
glance. 

If it be objected that she had expected my arrival, then suspected my pre- 
sence, or at least my influence, which had been so favourable to her talent on 
other occasions, and that self-suggestion had even in this case produced som- 
nambulism — 1 have no reply to make. 

In the same paper Dr. Dufay gives several other instances of the 
improvement of memory in hypnosis. Thus, a lady, after reading once 
a poem of a hundred and two lines, was hypnotised, and reproduced it 
correctly in automatic writing. The same lady, who was an excellent 
musician, when hypnotised, played from memory with perfect execution 
an overture of eight or ten pages to a new opera, which she had played 
through only once the day before. 

552 B. From Dr. J. Milne Bramwell’s Personally Observed Hyp- 
notic Phenomena” (^Proceedings S.P.R., vail. xii. p. 194 ). 

• 

In response to suggestion the subject may recall the events of waking life 
to a greater extent than he could do in the normal condition, as well as what 
has taken place during previous hypnoses ; and, on awaking, may have lost all 
lecoljixtion of what has occurred. The lost memory can be restored to a 
greater or lesser extent by suggestion. The improvement in memory extends 
ro remote as well as recent incidents, and I have noticed numerous examples of 
both. One patient, whose natural memory was unusually bad. was able to 
recall on awaking some verses with which she was pivvioiisly unacquainted, and 
which were only read over to her twice durii<g hypnosis. Another, who could 
idava few dance tunes uj>on the pumo, but who could only do so with the music 
before her when awakt, was able, when hypnotised and blindfolded, to play the 
same tunes much more brilliantly. I have found that subjects who could not 
remember events which hnppent d at an earlier age than six or s^ven were able, 
when hypnotised, to recall tho.se whit h bad occurred at the age of two and a 
half years. In many of these instances 1 have obtained confirmatory evidence, 
at all events as regards the occuncnce of the facts themsclv^.s, from the testi- 
mony of older relatives. 

552 C. It is possible not only to improve memory by hypnosis, but 
also to recover memories that have lapsed from the normal consciousness, 
eg , — as Dr. Bramwell has shown — those relating to the events of early 
childhood. Further, the memory of events occurring during secondary 
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states of consciousness, which the primary consciousness has never been 
aware of at* all, may sometimes be recovered by hypnosis. The best 
known instance of this is the case of Ansel Bourne (225 A). 

Dr. Dufay records another case as follows : — 

♦ With respect to the forgetfulness of what had taken place during an attack 
of somnambulism, I have published in the Scientijique of December ist, 

1883, the case of a young servant girl, who, thinking that her mistress’s jewels 
were not safe in the drawer where she had put them, hid them in another piece 
of furniture, where they seemed to her to be safer. Accused of having stolen 
them, and despite her denials (which were quite sincere), she was put in prison. 
One day, in paying a professional visit at the prison, I recognised her, having 
seen her serving at the house of one of my colleagues. Knowing her to be 
somnambulic,* I put her to sleep, and she then related to me what she had done, 
and was much distressed at having no recollection of it when awake. I made 
her r/ipeat her declaration before the examining magistrate, who, after verifica* 
tion, had her set at liberty. 

Many cases of the effects of hypnotism on memory are given in the 
Retme de P Ilypnoiisme, e,g. a case recorded by Dr. Pitres (vol. ix., 1895, 
p. 164) of a patient who for several days in succession remembered wdien 
hypnotised her dreams of the previous night, which she could not recollect 
while awake. 

553 A, The following is ,a striking instance of the utilisation of 
hypnotic suggestion to avoid waste of energy in a responsible and ex- 
hausting occupation. Dr. A. F'orel, in a paper on '' Quelques Sugges- 
tions ” in the Revue dc P Hyp 7 ioiisme^ vol. vi. p. 357 (1892), writes : — 

At the Burghdlzli Asylum, in order to watch the patients with suicidal 
tendencies during the night, we employ warders who have received appropriate 
hypnotic suggestions. The nurse’s bed is placed at the side of the patient's, 
and the suggestion is given that she shall sleep well and hear nothing e.xccpt 
any unusual sound the patient may make. If the latter attempts to get out of 
bed, or to do herself any harm, llie nurse awakes at once, otherwise she sleeps 
soundly, despite the unimportant noises and movements made by the patient. 

This system succeeds admirably, provided wc select suggestible warders for 
it. The inappreciable advantage^ is that the nurse does not get tired (I have 
sometimes continued this sleeyjing watch with the same nurse for more than 
six months without her suffering the slightest fatigue), and that the danger 
of ordinary v.atching — that of falling asleep, despite every precaution — does 
not exist. v 

I have not had a single accident to report, with regard to patients watched 
in this manner, for four years. It is curious to observe the is^urprise sustained 
by the said patients — melancholics — to see themselves so well watched in 
this way. 

553 B. An interesting case of intelligent mental action, which was 
apparently beyond the subject's normal powers, and the origin of which 
was only traced to the hypnotic condition by accident, is recorded by Dr. 
Bramwell in one of the papers above referred to (Brain, Summer Number, 
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00, p. 207). The subject was the Miss A. of his time *experi merits 
{ 51 C). She sometimes remained undisturbed for an hour or two in his 
Tv, mi in the hypnotic condition while he was treating other patients. On 
being questioned in hypnosis as to her mental life under these conditions, 
she replied as follows : — * 

“ When you do not speak to me, and nothing occurs that interests me 
directly, I generally think of nothing, and pass into a condition of profound 
restfulness. Once, however, I had an important dress to make and was puzzled 
how to do it. After you had hypnotised me and left me resting quietly, I 
planned the dress. When I awoke I did not know I had done so, and was 
still troubled about it. On my way home I suddenly thought how the dress 
ought to be made, and afterwards successfully carried out my idea*. I believed 
I had found the way out of the difficulty there and then, in the waking state ; I 
now know I did so some hours previously when hypnotised.” When the subject 
Avas aroused she had no recollection of what she had said, and still believed she 
had planned the dress when awake. 

Dr. lacbcault, in a paper in the Revue de IW/ypnotisme, January 
1889 (already referred to in 527 A), gives several cases of the use of 
hypnotism in education, — the schoolboys on whom suggestion was prac- 
tised for the i)urposc ac<iuiring*a greater power of concentrating their 
aU<'ntion (M1 their lessons. See also the references to papers by Dr. 
berillon and others in the same Appendix,*an(l in 528 A. 

555 A. d'he question of ‘‘ hypnotic crimes ” was thoroughly discussed 
by Dr. IJdbeauIt in his book, Du Somjrieil et des D/a^s Aua/oi^ues (1S66). 
Later, Dr. Liegeois, whose speciality is medical jurisprudence, made 
many experiments with Dr. Liebeault’s patients to test the practicability of 
criminal suggestion, l ie suggested to them fictitious crimes, such as murder, 
theft, ]:»erjuiy, &c., and made them give him receipts for money which 
he h.id never really lent them. One subject was induced to fire a revolver, 
which she was told was loaded, at a magistrate ; another at her own 
mother ; the latter subject was also made to accuse herself before a magis- 
trate of hiving committed a murder. A young man dissolved in water a 
powder which he was told w’s arsenic, and gave it to his aunt to drink; 
afterwards he completely forgot this act. I'hese experiments were pub- 
lished in 18S4 in a inem= ir entitled Dr Sus;y^esf:t>?i Ilypnotique dans ses 
Rapports avec J)?oif Civil el le Droit Criminel, which was expanded in 
18H9 into a book, De la Suyx^'sti^n ct du Soninambulisme dans leurs 
Rapports avee la Jurisprudence et la J/edeeine legate. 

Dr. von Schrcnck-Notzing, in Die gerichtlich niediciniscie Bedeutung der 
Suggestion (published in ti:e Atrliiv fu^'KDmih it-Antliropologie und Kf inii- 
nalistik^ Leipzig, 1900), distinguishes thre** -'lassos of crimes which might be 
aided by suggestion : ( i ) crimes against a hypnotised person, of which a few 
instances have been known to o('’.‘ur ; fz) crimes tummitted by means of 
hypnotised x)ersons ; and (3') cri.ncs imrited by suggestion in the waking 
state. About the possibility of tiie set. ond class, there is much difference 
VOL. r. 2 K 
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of opinion; .some authors, as Fuchs and Beneclikt, denying it completely, 
while others, as Liebeault and Liegeois, think it sufficiently important 
to be taken account of in the administration of justice ; Bernheim and 
Forel, again, take an intermediate view. Liebeault, as quoted by Schrenck- 
^otzing, instances a boy who had often been made to commit small 
thefts by way of experiment, and who afterwards developed kleptomania. 

Under the head of crimes caused by suggestion in the waking state, 
Schrenck-Notzing quotes the Sauter case (1S99), in which a woman was 
accused of attempts to commit several murders by unlawful means (black 
magic). The evidence showed that she had been incited to these attempts 
by a fortune-teller playing on her superstitious and hysterical temperament. 
Falsification of evidence by suggestion comes under the same head, in 
the trial of Berchtold for murder at Munich in 1S96, newspaper reports of 
the pase excited the public mind, and produced a crop of false witnesses, 
who made on oath a number of contradictory statements, all apparently in 
good faith. 

Bernheim, in “ i.es hfallucinations retroactives sugger^es dans Ic som- 
meil naturcl on arlificiel ” {Revue de r IlypnotismCy December 1889, 
p. 1 68), describes how he made a roomful of eleven patients believe that 
they had witnessed an assault on one o^ the hosi)ital attendants, the sup- 
posed cul{)rit himself sharing in the delusion. 

It must be observed, howeier, that most of the subjects used in the 
“ laboratory experiments of Liebeault, 1 .iegeois, and Bernheim seem to 
have been in a feeble state of body or mind, with little power of moral 
resistance — sometimes, perhaps, with positive criminal tendencies ; and 
the false witnesses in the Berchtold trial were obviously ill-balanced and 
iiysterical. Such cases, therefore, ahbrd no evidence of the possibility of 
undermining settled moral princi])les by hypnotic suggestion. Further, 
it has been pointed out that Liegeois^ subjects probably knew, in spite of 
his precautions, that the crimes suggested to them were fictitious, and 
would have refused to commit real drimes. 

Other investigators, such as Delbceuf, have found that their subjects 
resist improper or immoral suggcritions, and the ability of the subject to 
resist anything opposed to his waking conscience is also maintained by 
Dr. J. M. Creed, of Sydney (sec ‘‘ My Experience of Hypnotic Suggestion as 
a Therapeutic Agent,” m The Australian Meilical Gazette of January 20th, 
1899). These views are strongly supported by the experience of Dr. 
Bramwell, quoted below. 

On th . subject of iiypnotic crimes, see also Gilles de la 'Fourettc, 
UHypnotis 7 ne et les Etats Analogues au point de vue 7fiedico-A\i^al, and 
V. Bentivegni, Die Jlyp?iose und Hire civilrechtliche Bedeutun^ (T.eipzig, 
1890). A useful gtneral discussion of the subject, with numerou-; 
references to authorities, is given in the chapter on The Legal Aspects 
of Hypnotism ** in MolFs Hypnotism. 

555 B. Dr. Bramwell points out (see “What is Hypnotism?” 
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p nceedin^s S.P.R., vol. xii. pp. 204-58) that his own vie>^s as to the 
C( iplete independence of the hypnotised subject’s will had been long ago 
rr» .mtained by Braid, who considered that the subject had acquired new 
and varied powers, but had not at the same time lost his volition or moral 
sense. Braid asserted that he had proved that no one could be affectect 
by hypnotism at any stage of the process unless by voluntary compliance. 
His subjects were docile and obliging ; but despite this, they refused all 
criminal suggestions, and even developed a higher sense of propriety than 
characterised their normal condition.^ Against the view of Bernheim, 
Dr. Bramwell maintains that the so-called hypnotic crimes have no 
analogy with the simple automatic actions which subjects may easily be 
trained to perform. He goes on (p. 233) : — • 

When I commenced hypnotic work some seven years ago, I, like Delbceuf, 
i)elicve(:l that the hypnotic subject was entirely at the mercy of the operatoi*! I 
was soon aroused from this dream, however, not by the result of experiments 
made to test the* condition, but from the constantly recurring facts which spon- 
taneously arose in o])positi()ii to my ])reconceived theories. In the paper printed 
[in Procee(ii?i<j^s S.P.K., vol. xii. pp. 176-203] under tlm heading “So-called 
Hypnotic Automatism,’’ 1 cited a number of cases in which suggestions had 
been refused l)y hypnotic subjects., I also mentioned two subjects who had 
rejected certain suggestions and accepted others. Miss F., for examj)le, recited 
a poem, but would not lielp herself to a glass of water from my sideboard, while 
Mr G, would pJay one part, but not others, and cornmiited an imaginary ciime. 

These subjects accepted suggestions which were a[)parently in opposition to 
thoir normal charac ter. I'or instance. Miss F., who was extremely nervous and 
shy about singing or reading aloud, not only l>efore strangers, but also before 
certain members of her own family, recited a poem in the waking state which I 
had read to her during hypnosis. Her mother told me that, under ordinary 
circumstances, siu; would rather have died than havf* done so. While Mr. G., 
wlio refused tin* roles of dissenting minister and hawker, accepted that of show- 
man. He al.so, without the least hesitation, promptly put a piece of sugar in a 
friend’s tea-cup, after having l.)een assured it was arsenic. When asked why he 
inid poisoned his friend, he repliod, laughhig, “ Dh, that’s all right, he has lived 
long enougl^. ! ” I nmde no .ittempi to ase rtain G.’s mental condition in refer- 
cucl to the supjjosed crime, biP I think one can, without much difficulty, imagine 
it. G. was a respectable tradesmaji and a somewhat dev^out Dissenter, and it is 
Mot unnatural to suppos-* he refused the part of fish-hawker as this was not in 
keeping with his social posilio i, and that of minister as it offended his religious 
susceptibilities, and accepted that of .showman bec ause it contained nothing 
objectionable ^o him. ^V():l!d it be reas m.'ble 10 suppose that he Should at the 
same time be capable of weighing fine distinct: 'us between the suggested 
alterations in personality ‘ud unai*le to understand the experina ntal nature of 
the crime He. hy tlu' way affords the cuily instance in which an imaginary 
crime has been carried out by one of my own patients. All others, without 
exception, have absolutely refused such suggestions. 

Why should Miss F. have recited the po.m and refused to take a glass of 

^ See also as to Braid^s views on thi- {)ein(, “James Hnaid ; his Work and Writ- 
ings,’" by Dr. Bramwell, in Procecdinir' b.r.K.. vol. .xii. pp. IJ7-66. 
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water from my sideboard ? The answer to the first question is obvious. She 
was extremely anxious to get rid of the nervous embarrassment from which she 
suffered, and thus the suggestion contained nothing opposed to her volition. 
She herself explained the second ; after leaving my house her mother re-hypno- 
tised her, and asked why she had refused my suggestion, whereupon she 
^replied, “ I do not know Dr. Hramwell well enough to help myself unasked to a 
glass of water.*’ . . . 

[Other illustrative cases are given, and Dr. Bramwcll continues: — ] 

These, and many similar facts, have forced me to abandon all belief in 
so-called automatism or helpless obedience ; still, I must refer to some of the 
arguments in support of it before attempting to analyse further the mental 
condition in hypnosis. 

(1) When subjects successfully resist suggestion, it is usual to explain this 
by assuming^ that they have not been so deeply hypnotised as those in whom no 
resistance has manifested itself. I cannot admit the correctness of this in my 
cas^s. During the last seven years I have had frequent opportunities of examin- 
ing hypnotic subjects, at home and abroad, and have nowhere observed more 
profound somnambules than amongst my own patients, rarely, in fact, seeing 
cases to equal them. All to whom 1 have referred not only exhibited the 
phenomena of profoundest somnambulism, but nearly all had been subjects of 
painless operations in the hypnotic state. 

(2) The personality of the operator, and his method of training his subjects, 
is supposed to play an important part iif the acce])tance or rejection of sug- 
gestions. Granting that this be true, it does not explain the resistance wliich 
I encountered. I commenced by believing that the su!)jccts were entirely at 
my mercy, and did my best to develop their supposed obedience. 

(3) The existence of one class of phenomena is considered as necessarily 
implying the existence of another and totally differing class. Durand le t^ro^ 
asks: “ Is it possible that suggestion should have the power of producing extra- 
ordinary physical changes and yet be without tins particular effect U])on tiv* 
moral state?” The facts I have already cited answer this question in lb; 
affirmative. . . . 

(4) Evidence in favour of obedience afforded by cases in which the subjects 
are alleged to have accepted criminal and analogous suggestions. These ar.' 
important. The fact that the phenonjenon of helpless obedience was invariably 
absent in my patients does not justify me in concluding that it did not sonv/ 
times occur in those of others. Tliese cases of so-called automatism fall into 
two classes: (a) where an imay,inary crime has been suggesterl ; (/^) wlicre a 
real act has been performed, which it is assumed the patient would not liavc 
submitted to in the normal state. 

(a) First, as regards imaginary crime, ... A somnam])ulc puts a pieec oi 
sugar into h^r mother's tea-cup, while her medical man makes various absurii 
and untruthful assertions as to its composition, liernheim and Lidbeault asscr; 
that the subject accepted these absurd statements as true, because, being 
hypnotised, .die was unable to distinguish between trutli and falsehood, while 
Delbocuf claims that she had sufficient sense left to know exactly what she vv:i> 
doing. To neither does it seem to have occurred to ask tlie subject during 
hypno.s g what th^uglit about the matter herself. If tliey had done so, .slic 
would promptly have solved the difficulty, and told them that while they were 
gravely di.scussing probabilities, she was quietly laughing in her sleeve at tl'.e 
grotesque absurdity of the whole performance. [In his jiaper referred to aboe<.“, 
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pp. 197-202, Dr. Bramwell gives instances showing that his patients when 
hypnotised fully understood the nature of the suggestions made t<f them.] . . . 

{ ^') Where a real act has been performed, which it is assumed the patient 
would not have submitted to in the normal state. . . . Before this can be used 
as an argument in favour of the helpless obedience of the hypnotised subject, 
one is justified in demanding that it should be clearly proved that under similar 
circumstances the patient would have objected to [it] in the waking con- 
dition. . . . 

Strangely enougli, the most marked case of resistance to suggestion that I 
have observed was shown by Licbeault’s celebrated somnambule, Camille. To 
this I have already referred (tf/. czt., p. 197), but I wish to emphasise the fact 
that the classic hypnotic automaton, the one who was supposed to carry out a 
suggestion with the fatality of a falling stone, refused one, not on moral grounds, 
but apparently from pure caprice. • 

The difference between the hypnotised and the normal subject, as it appears 
to me from a long series of observed facts, is not so much in conduct as in 
increased mental and physical powers. Any changes in the moral sense, iTiave 
noticed, have invariably Ijecn for the better, the hypnotised subject evincing 
superior refinement. As regards obedience to suggestion, there is apparently 
httle to choose between the two. A hypnotised subject, who has acquired the 
power of manifesting various physical and mental phenomena, will do so in 
response to suggestion, for much the same reasons as one in the normal con- 
dition. In the normal state we arc usually pleased to show off our various gifts 
and attainments, more especially if we think they arc superior to those of others, 
and in this respect the hypnotised subject doc| not differ from the normal. Both 
will refuse what is disagreeable; in both this refusal may be modified or over- 
come by appeals to the reason, or to the usual motives which influence conduct. 
When the act demanded is contrary to the moral sense, it is usually refused by 

the normal subject, and invariably by the hynotised one. 

• 

556 A. Some of the most striking cases of moral reforms produced 
by hypnotic suggestion are those recorded by Dr. Auguste Voisin. For 
instance : — 


In the summer of 1884 there was the Salpctricre a young w’oman of a 

deplorable t3pc.^ Jeanne Sch was a criminal lunatic, filthy in habits, 

violent in demeanour, and with a lifelong history of impurity and theft. M. 
V'oisin, who was one (^f the physicians on t’ly staff, undertook to hypnotise her 
on May 31st, at a time when sh«* CMuicl only be kept quiet by the strait jacket 
and bonnet iV irrigaticzi, or perpetual cold douche to the head. She would 
not— indeed, she could nor — look steadily at the operator, but raved and spat 
at him. M. Vcisin kept his 'ace ci'.»se to licrs, and followed her eyes wherever 
she moved them. In about ten minutes a stertorous sleep ensued, and in five 
minutes more she passed into a rl* ep-waking state, and begrn to talk in- 
coherently. 'rhe pi ocess was repeated on many days, and gradually she became 
sane when in the trance, though she still iavc*l wlu n .iwake. Gradually, too, 
she became able to obey in waking hours commands impressed on her in the 
trance — first trivial orders (to sweep the room and so forth), then orders in- 
volving a marked change of behavic r Na)^ more; in ihe hypnotic state she 


1 An?iaUs M^dico-Psyc^ioiogrqufiy 1SS4, vol. ii. p. seqq. 
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voluntarily expressed repentance for her past life, made a confession which 
involved mdre evil than the police were cognisant of (though it agreed with 
facts otherwise known), and finally of her own impulse made good resolves for 
the future. Two years later, M. Voisin wrote to me (July 31st, 1886) that she 
was then a nurse in a Paris hospital, and that her conduct was irreproachable. 
•It appeared, then, that this poor woman, whose history since the age of thirteen 
had been one of reckless folly and vice, had become capable of the steady, self- 
controlled work of a nurse at a hospital, the reformed character having first 
manifested itself in the hypnotic state, partly in obedience to suggestion, and 
partly as the natural result of the tranquilisation of morbid passions. 

M. Dufour, the medical head of another asylum,^ has adopted hypnotic 
suggestion as a regular element in his treatment. “ Des h. present,” he says, 
“notre opinion est faite : sans crainte de nous tromper, nous affirmons quo 
rhypnotismec peut rendre service dans le traitement des maladies mentales.” 
As was to be expected, he finds that only a small proportion of lunatics are 
hypnotisable ; but the effect produced on these, whether by entrancement or 
suggestion, is uniformly good. His best subject is a depraved young man, who 
after many convictions for crimes (including attempted murder) has become a 
violent lunatic. “ T.,” says Dr. Dufour, a <^te un assez mauvais sujet. Nous 
n^avons plus h parlor au present, tellement ses sentiments moraux ont 
am^liords par Thypnotisme.” This change and amelioration of character (over 
and above the simple recovery of sanity) has been a marked feature in some of 
Dr. Voisin’s cases as well. « 


See also a case given* by Dr. Voisin in the Re 7 'ue de P Hypnotisme^ 
vol. iii., 1889, p. 130, and .Appendices to sections 527-530. 

557 A. A case in which jealousy had produced actual insanity i.s 
given in the Revue de P JI\pnotisme for May 1889, p. 345. by Dr. A. Dorez. 
In the same Reviie^ for November 1^893, p. ^41, Dr. bourdon records a 
case of morbid jealou.sy cured by hypnotic suggestion, of which the 
following is a summary ; — 

Mme. X., twenty-four years old, anaemic, irritabl :, had under the influence 
of an ungovernable jealousy become violent, subject to fits of unreasonable 
temper. She could no longer eat no« sleep ; had reached an extreme degree 
of emaciation ; she coughed, and her breathing was irregular and hard. Her 
life appeared to be in danger, and Dr. Bourdon was consulteil. Mme. X. was 
hypnotised with tolerable ease, after fifte« n minutes’ fixation of the eyes and 
suggestion of the idea, of sleep. Dr. Bourdon suggests to her in a state of 
light hypnosis that she is not jealous, and knows she has no reason to be ; that 
she will yield no more to bad temper, and will be amiable towards her husband; 
finally, that .she feels the need of sleep, and food, and calm. Dn waking she 
has no recollection of the hypnotic suggestions. This first stSance is followed by 
amelioration . and the suggestions are repeated on seven consecutive days- 
After the seventh day she feels quite well, and wishes to go back home and 
to see he»‘ husband^. Her affection for him has returned. Finally, harmony 
and happiness .vorc restored in the home, and her jealousy was completely 

1 Dr E. Dufour, medecin en chef de I’asile Saint- Robert (Isere). AtmaUs 

M^tfteo-Psychr Sej^tember 18S6, p. 238, and Contribution ill' etude de P kypnotisnu-, 

par 1 ; Dr. Duiour, Grenoble, 1887. 
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cured. Dr. Bourdon states that at the time of writing, eight months after the 
treatment, there had been no relapse. • 


563 A. Rachel Baker,' one of the most noted sleeping preachers,*’ 
was born at Pelham, in Massachusetts, in 1794. Her parents were Pres- 
byterians of limited means, and the chief element in her education, whioli 
was otherwise limited to seven months’ regular schooling, was religious 
instruction. She is said to have been a child ‘‘ of a serious make, of few 
words, timorous, and much given to melancholy, . . . [her] mental facul- 
ties, in the opinion of all those best acquainted with her, are far from being 
beyond what is common to females.” In June 1811, at the age of 
seventeen, she fell into a state of religious melancholy, which gradually 
became more acute till November of the same year, when the somnam- 
bulic condition first appeared ; being apparently asleep in a chair in the 
evening, she talked incoherently of her fears of hell, &c. The fit or tiance, 
with the same kind of talk, constantly recurred till January 27th, 1812, 
when a mental crisis occurred in the waking state — a climax of terror and 
despair, succeeded by a kind of “ conversion,” which produced a happy and 
calming effect on her mind. From this time onwards the trances con- 
tinued, but her talk became much more regular and rational, and many 
persons used to come and listen to it.^ It consisted of prayers and religious 
addresses, and those who knew her weH declared that her intellectual 
faculties were increased to an extraordinary degree while in the trance. 
It was observed that all that Rachel expresses in her state of somnilo- 
quism is the result of preconceived ideas and opinions, but delivered with 
a readiness and a fluency jvhich is very far above her waking state,” and 
the specimens quoted bear out this view. The so-called “ fits,” which 
occurred almost every evening, lasted about forty-fiv^e minutes, beginning 
and ending with slight epileptiform symptoms, and passing off into 
natural sleep for the rest of the night. In her waking state she knew 
nothing of what had happened in^ the fit,” except from the info#- 
mation of others. No other morbid symptoms of miy kind were detected 
in her by the vioctors who report on the case ; the fits ” ceased during 
temporary ill-health, and returned as sooh as she recovered. 

Two other cases of sleeping preachers ” are recorded in the same 
book — that of Job C'ooper, a Pennsylvanian weaver, in 1774, and Joseph 
Payne, a boy of about sixteen, at Reading in England, iji 1759, whose 
case is described in The Gentleman' s Magaune for May 1760. See also 
the case of X-j-Y—Z ” in Chapter IX. 

564 A. Besides the references given in 541 F to hypnotised and 

' See “ Remarkable Sermons of Ract.cl Raker, and Pious Ejaculations, delivered 
during Sleep,” by Dr. Mitchill, M.D., I rofesMir uf Physic, the late Dr. Priestley, LL.D., 
and Dr. Douglass (London, TS15) 

® “ Several httndreds every eveniny. flock to hear this most wouderful Preacher, who 
is instrumental in converting more person: to Christianity, when asleep, than all the other 
Ministers together, whilst awakcP {Op. cie. title page.) 
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somnambulic subjects foreseeing and successfully prescribing for the 
symptoms otf their diseases, see also the remarkable case of Anna 
Winsor (237 A), and that of Elizabeth Squirrell, referred to below 

(565 A). 

A case in which symptoms of a markedly hysterical type followed 
a'^curately the predictions of the patient, ending in her complete recovery, 
was given by Dr. N. Cervello, in his Storia di un Caso d'Isterisono co7i 
Sognazione Spontanea (Palermo, i<S53), and is summarised in the Journal 
S.P.R., vol. ix. p. 333. 

Another cuiious case of prevision of the details of an illness — exercised 
not in spontaneous somnambulism, but in hypnosis — was given in Dr. 
Alphonse Teste’s Manuel Pratique du Magruf tisane Anifnal (1841), and 
recently reprinted in the Revue des Etudes Psychiques, January, February, 
and March, 1901, p. 74, from which I summarise it. 

The subject, Mme. M., was a patient of Dr. Teste’s, who had often proved 
clairvoyant. On a certain Friday, being alone with her and her husband, Dr. 
Teste hypnotised her and tried to find out how far she could foretell the future. 
She proceeded to tell them what would happen, but only in relation to herself. 
She said that on the following Tuesday, between 3 and 3.30, something — she 
could not tell what or where — would frighten*her ; she would have a fall, which 
would cause a miscarriage ; at 3.30 she would faint for eight minutes, and would 
be very ill for the rest of the day nnd night. On Wednesday there would be 
considerable haemorrhage ; on Thursday .she would be much better, and w'ould 
get up, but at 5.30 i».m. the haemorrhage would come on again and be followed 
by delirium ; she would then have a good night, but would lose her reason on 
Friday evening. This state would last for three days, after which she would 
recover. In answer to question.s, she declared that no precautions could pos- 
sibly avert the accident. On awaking she ignored, as usual, everything that 
had happened in her trance. Dr. Teste impressed on her anxious husband 
the necessity of keeping her in complete ignorance of the prediction, and 
himself took careful notes of all the details of it, which he showed the next 
6 %y to a medical friend of his. Dr. Latopr. 

On the Tuesday Iv' came to Mme. M.’s house, and found her lunching with 
her husband, apparent!}" in the best of health and spirits. He said that he 
wished to spend the day with them.. Soon afterwards he hypnotised lier for a 
few minutes, when she repeated her prediction exactly, saying as before that 
she could not tell what would frighten her, nor where it would be. On waking 
she again knew nothing of the prediction. 

Dr. Teste and her husband determined to take all possible precautions 
against the accident, and, as the hour approached, not to let Iier out of their 
sight for a moment. Neverthelcs.s, a few minutes after 3 - 3 ^ ‘* 1 ^^ went out of 
the room, accompanied by her husband, suddenly s«iw a rat — an animal to 
which she had an intense antipathy ; the shock of seeing it causc'd her to fall, 
and th'^ results of the* accident followed exactly as she had predicted. 


This case — though a remarkable instance of self-suggestion — ol)- 
vioiisiy a/foius no clear evidence of anything further, since Mme. M.’s 
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prevision related simply to her own actions. She could not tell be- 
forehand what would be the cause of her fright ; the rat-^if it was a 
r al, and not a hallucinatory one — seems to have acted as a mere point de 
repero for the suggestion to attach itself to. If there had been no rat, 
Mme. M.’s subliminal self would probably have conjured up some other 
cause of fright, real or imaginary, and the effects would have followed if! 
due course. 

It will be noted that many, if not all, these cases of self-suggestion 
relate to hysterical symptoms, which are probably caused, as well as cured, 
by the subliminal self. 

565 A. The following case of clairvoyance during spontaneous 
somnambulism was published by Dr. Dufay in a paper in the Revue 
Philosophique for February 1889, a translation of which appeared in 
Proceedings S.P.R., vol. vi. pp. 415—27. The writer of the account was 
M. Badaire, formerly director of the Ecole Normale at Gueret* the 
subject, Thdophile Janicaiid, having been one of his pupil-teachers. Jani- 
caud had been subject to frequent attacks of somnambulism from about 
the age of eight to ten ; afterwards they ceased almost entirely till he was 
nineteen. M. Badaire writes : — 

, GuitRET, February 5M, i860. 

. . . During the first year that he was at school we noticed nothing unusual 
in him; but during the excessive heat in thejnonlfis of June and July 1859 the 
condition of young Janicaud completely changed, and attacks of somnambulism 
occurred every night, with a frequency which soon gave cause for anxiety as to 
his health. In a few weeks he was so much altered as to be hardly recognisable 
even to the members of his family. His eyes were sunken, tired, and haggard, 
and an extreme thinness tooknhe place of robust health. 

Every evening he got up, walked about the dormitory, descended to the 
study to work in the dark, or wandered about the gardens for hours at a time, 
after which he went back to bed. . . . 

One evening about 1 1 o’clock Janicaud, having escaped from the dormi- 
tory [in spite of all the precautions taken to avoid the risks of his nocturnsd 
expeditions] knocked at the door of my •bedroom. 

•‘I have just arrived from VfMidome,’* he said, “and have come to give you 
the news of your family. M. and Mme. Arnault arc well, and your little son 
h.'is four teeth.” * 

“As you have seen them at Vendome, could you go back again and tell me 
where they are at present? ” 

“Wait ... I am there . . . '^hey arc sleeping in a room on the first floor; 
their bed is at the farther end of the room, to th-- left. The nfirsc’s bed is to 
the right, and Henry's cradle clo.'^e to it.” 

The description of the loom and th^ p^^sitior of the beds were perfectly 
exact, and the following day I received a letter Croi;! my father-in-law telling me 
that my child had cut his fourth tooth. • 

A few days later Janicaud came to me .at about the same time, telling me 
that he had again come from Vendor aiivl that an accident had happened to 
the child during the day. My wife, being much startled, anxiously inquired 
what the accident was. 
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“ Oh ! do not be frightened, Madame, reassure yourself, there will be no 
serious consequences, whatever the doctor, who is now with the child, may 
think. If I had known that I should have caused you so much alarm, I should 
not have spoken of it. It will be nothing.” 

The next morning I wrote to my father-in-law to tell him what Janicaud had 
^aid, and begged for news of the child by return of post. The answer was that 
he was perfectly well, and that no accident had taken place. 

But in the month of September, when I went home for the holidays, I learnt 
the whole truth, which my father-in-law, on the advice of the doctor, had 
hidden from me. He told me that at the time when Janicaud came to tell me 
that an accident had happened, the doctor did not expect the child to live 
through the night. During the day the nurse, having got hold of the key of the 
cellar, had become completely intoxicated, and the child having been fed by her 
when in this condition, was seized with violent sickness, which endangered his 
life for several days. 

One night Janicaud suddenly jumped up in bed, and turning to one of his 
companions, said — 

“ See, Roullet, how careless you are. I certainly told you to shut the door 
of the bookbinding workshop, but you did not do it, and a cat, in eating the 
paste, has just knocked over the dish, which is broken into five pieces.” 

Some one went down at once to the workshop, and it was found that what 
the somnambulist had said was perfectly correct. 

The following night he related how he^saw on the Gl(5ny road the body of 
a man, who had been drowned while bathing in the Creuse, and that he was 
being brought to Gudret in a carri^ige. Next day I made inciuiries, and heard 
that an inhabitant of the town had really been drowned the previous day at 
Gldny, and that Ids body had been brought to Gudret during the night. Hut 
nobody in the house, not even in the town, had known of the accident the day 
before.^ 

M. .Simonet, the assistant master, and Janicalid’s brother-in-law, once con 
suited him, when in the somnambulic state, about his child, who had been suffer 
ing for .some months from a cyst behind the ear, which the doctors feared might 
result in decay of the bone. Janicaud pronounced their fears groundless, ami 
recommended the use of a certain herb, which grew in the garden, and which 
he undertook to gather for them.^ 

But the somnambulist, walking barefoot, accidentally stepped upon a thorn, 
and the shock woke him before the plant was secured.® 

The child recovered soon after, as Janicaud had said it would. . . . 

His health now giving cause for alarm, he was sent home for change and 
exercise, and while away suffered very few attacks, and these only during the 
first few days. One which took place two days after joining his family deserves 
some notice. He rose up during the night with the fixed determination of going 
fishing. M. Sffnonet decided to accompany him, and before starting succeeded 
in inducing him to alter the nature of his excursion, and go and visit a relative 

1 Facts of the same description are reported by Dr. Macario {Dusommeil.des revfi, 
et du somnambulism r, 1857 ), who borrowed them from F. Lebeuf. Here also it is a 
case ot spontaneous somnambulism. (Dr. D.) 

2 Possibly comfrey, of whose astringent properties Janicaud may have heard. 
(Dr. D.) 

* When he got up in the sleeping state he always dressed himself completely, witn 
the exception of his feet. 
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residing some distance off. This was done, Janicaud being undisturbed from his 
sleeping condition either by the noise of barking dogs or by the fatigues of the 
walk. At last he decided upon going home, and on the way, having come to a 
narrow and dangerous path by the river, his brother-in-law begged him to be 
careful as to where he put his foot. Janicaud, however, assured him that he 
could see the better of the two, and as a proof asked his companion whether 
saw the match which was under his left foot. M. Simonet at once felt under 
his foot, and sure enough found a match there. Not only was it very dark, but 
Janicaud with his night-cap drawn over his face was some thirty paces ahead. 

Noteworthy, too, were the means which he used to take to free himself from 
his chain at night. Once with a penknife he cut off a small portion of a window- 
sash close at hand, and from it modelled a key, with which he easily undid his 
padlock. 

[M. Badaire concludes : — ] • 

It may not be useless to make an observation of possible interest from a 
scientific point of view, which is, that during an attack of somnambulism Jani- 
caud is perfectly conscious of the state in which he finds himself. Indeecf, he is 
generally very well pleased at his condition, and if attempts are made to awaken 
him, begs that it may not be done, as he is so much happier than in his waking 
state. Nevertheless, after each attack he suffers greatly from fatigue, and his 
appearance is noticeably altered. Ought this fatigue to be attributed to the 
extraordinary activities of Ids faculties during somnambulism, or may it be the 
result of the shock which he sustains in passing from one state to another? 

Once awake, Janicaud has not the least recollection of what has taken place 
in his somnambulic state. But in each attagk he remembers perfectly all that 
has been said and done in the preceding ones. 

In his natural state Janicaud has an uncertain memory, and retains what he 
learns with difficulty ; but on several occasions when he has been studying his 
history lessons in bed the assistant master has taken the book from his hand, 
and the somnambulist has th^n repeated the five or six pages which he liad just 
read without omitting a syllabic. Awakened immediately after, he had no recol- 
lection e*f what he had just read and repeated. Badaikk. 

[Before forwarding bis report, !M. Badaire had called together the teachers 
and pupils of the Ecole Norrnale and had read it aloud to them, asking tb.em 
if they had any observations to make. .All declared it to be scrupulously 
accurate.] * 

Dr. Pdtdtin, in his Elcclriciit' Aniifiak (Paris, i SoS), describes a cata- 
leptic patient of his, with remarkable powers of thought-transference. 
His account (pp. 55-57, Jtnd 62-65) some experiments in which 
this lady was able to specify objects held in his hand, or inside his 
coat, or in the pockets of the bystanders, is quoted^in Phantasms 
of the Livings vol. ii. p. 345. 

Serjeant Cox, in Mechanism oi Man.” vol. ii. pp. 175-77 (quoted in 
Phantasms of the Living, vol. ii. p 347 ), gives an^ account of similar 
experiments performed by him with his sister when she was in a semi- 
conscious, trance-like state, which used to succeed the cataleptic fits from 
which she suffered. 

In the case of Elizabeth Squirnd* there was some indications of clair- 
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voyance (see The Autobiography of Rlizabeth Squirrel/ of Shottisham and 
Selections frlTtn her Writings : together with an examination and defence of 
her statements relative to her sufferings, blindness, deafness, entire abstention 
from food and drink during twenty-fiiye weeks, and other extraordinary 
phenomena : also facts and opinions illustrative and suggestive. By one of 
ffer Watchers. London, 1853). 

In the case of Jane Rider (see An Account of Jane C. Rider, the 
Springfield Somnafnbulist. By L. W. Belden, M.D., Springfield, Mass., 
1S34), the phenomena, which seem to have been carefully observed and 
recorded, do not go clearly beyond hypersesthesia. Her frequent attacks 
of spontaneous somnambulism were accompanied by an extraordinary in- 
crease in her^ power of vision, so that she could carry on domestic work, 
cooking, needlework, &c., rapidly and easily in a quite dark room, and 
could read fluently, as well as write, with thick bandages over her eyes and 
on both sides of her nose. But she could only read words within what 
would have been her field of vision had her eyes been opened and un- 
bandaged • and she could not read through an opaque obstacle, such as 
brown paper. Dr. Belden concludes from these facts that she actually 
saw through the bandages, and puts down her special power of vision to 
an increased sensibility of the retina, combined with ‘‘a high degree of 
excitement in the brain itself, enabling the mind to perceive even a con- 
fused image of the object.’* H»e gives in an Appendix the case of Caspar 
Hauser, of Nuremburg (date about 1S28), as recorded by Professor 
Daumcr, in whom not only sight, but all the senses, were heightened to 
an almost incredible degree. (Cf. 539 A.) 

568 A. The subject of these experiments' in telepathic hypnotisation 
was Professor Pierre Janet’s well-known subject, Madame B. (“ Ldonie ” 
— see 230 A, &c.) and the first experiments were carried out with her 
at Havre, by Professor Janet and Dr. Gibcrt, a leading physician there, 
and described in the Bulletins de la Socicle de Psychologic Physiologique, 
Tome I., p. 24, and in the Revue Philosophiquc, August 1886.^ I sum- 
marise those relating to hypnotisation at a distance. 

October 3,. 1885. — M. Gibert tries to put her to sleep from distance of half a 
mile; M. Janet finds her awake; puts her to sleep ; she says, “I know very 
well that M. Gibert tried to put me to sleep, but when I felt him I looked for 
some water, and put my hands in cold water. I don’t want people to put me to 
sleep in that wxy; it puts me out, and makes me look silly.” She had, in fact, 
helcl her hands in water at the time when M. Gibert willed her to sleep. 

October Cj. — M. Gibert succeeds in a similar attempt; she says in trance, 
“Why does M. Gibert put me to sleep from his house? I had not time to put 
my hands in my ba,sin.” That the sleep was of M. Gibert’s induction was 
showii by M. Janet’s i ability to wake her. M. Gibert had to be sent for. 

It is chservable, iiowever, that MM. Janet and Gibert can now fApril 1S86) 
operate inter hangeably on the .subject; her familiarity with both seems to 
enable either 10 wake her from a trance which the other has induced. 


See also Phantasms of the Livings vol. ii pp. 679-83. 
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October 14. — Dr. Gibert again succeeded in inducing the trance, from a dis- 
tcuice of two-thirds of a mile, at an hour suggested by a third ptrson, and not 
known to M. Janet, who watched the patient. 

In February and in April, 1886, Madame B. was again brought to 
Havre, and some successful experiments (tabulated below) were made 
before my arrival on April 20th. * 

I give next extracts from my own notes of experiments, April 20th 
to 24th, 1886, taken at the time in conjunction with Dr. A. T. Myers, and 
forming the bulk of a paper presented to the Soci6t6 de Psychologic 
Physiologique on May 24th (also published in Proceedings S.l'.R., vol. iv. 

pp- 131-37)- 

Dr. A. T. Myers was present at the experiments throughout. Other 
observers were Dr. Gibert, Professor Paul Janet, Professor Pierre Janet, 
Dr. Jules Janet, Dr. Ochorowicz, and M. Marillier. 

• 

In order that the phenomenon of sonuneil cL distance may be satisfactory, we 
have to guard against three possible sources of error, namely, fraud, accidental 
coincidence, and suggestion by word or gesture. 

The hypothesis of fraud on the part of operators or subject may here be set 
aside. The operators were Dr. Gibert and Professor Pierre Janet, and the 
detailed observations of ProfessorJPierre Janet, elsewhere published, sufficiently 
prove the genuineness of Madame B.’s somnambulic sleep. 

The hypothesis of accidental coincidence would be tenable, though not 
probable, did the events of April 20th to 24th constitute the whole of the ob- 
served series. But the number of coincidences noticed by Dr. (xibert, Professor 
Janet, and others has been so large that the action of mere chance seems to be 
quite excluded. It is to be observed that, as Professor Janet tells us, the; subject 
has, during an observation c/f several weeks (maintained by Mile. Gibert when 
Professor Janet is not present), only twice fallen spontaneously into this som- 
nambulic sleep, when no one willed her to do so; once before our arrival, on 
looking at a picture of Dr. Gibert, and once on April 21st, as narrated below. 
On the other hand, the observed cases of sleep deliberately induced from a 
distance amount, I believe, to at least a dozen. ^ I exclude, of course, the very 
numerous occasions when sleep has bCen induced by an operator present with 
the patient, by holding her thumbs, looking at her, &c. This, however, brings 
us to the third source of doubt, whether the sleep m..y not on all occasions have 
been induced by some suggestion^ given *perhaps unconsciously, by word or 
gesture. It was thus that 1 was at first inclined to explain Cases I. and 11 . 
among those that follow, but the other cases here given seem to negative the 
supposition. . . . 

1 . I pass on to describe the first case of sofn\ eil d distance^ April 21st. At 
5.50 p.M. (an hour which was select jd by drawing lots among . arious suggested 
hours) Dr. Gibert retired U- his study and endeavoured to send Madame B. to 
sleep in the Pavilion, at a distance of about two-thirds of a mile. She was to 
fall asleep in the salon / whereas she habitually sits in Xh^pitchen of the Pavilion 
(a house occupied by Dr. Gibert s sister). 

It was supposed that the comm.'. -1 would take about ten minutes to operate, 
and at about six Professor Janet, Dr. Ochorowicz, M. Marillier, my brother, and 

^ This number, as will be here /ter seen, has since been increased. 
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myself entered the Pavilion, but found that Madame B. was not in the salon^ 
but in the kitthen. We immediately went out again, supposing that the experi- 
ment had failed. A few minutes later Professor Janet re-entered with M. 
Ochorowicz, and found her asleep in the salon. In the somnambulic state she 
told us that she had been in the salon, and nearly asleep when our arrival 
partied her, and had then rushed down to the kitchen to avoid us ; had 
returned to the salo 7 t and fallen asleep as soon as we left the house. These 
movements were attested by the bonne, but it of course seemed probable that it 
was merely our arrival which had suggested to her that she was expected to 
fall asleep. 

On this day she was ill and exhausted from too prolonged experiments on 
the previous days. In the afternoon she fell asleep of her own accord, and in 
the late evening (11.35 p.m.), when she had long been in bed, M. Gibert willed 
that her natu»:al sleep should be transferred into somnambulic, and that she 
should dress and go into the garden of the Pavilion. Notliing followed on this 
attempt, unless an unusually prolonged sleep and complaints of unwonted head- 
ache next day were to be in any way connected herewith. On the whole, had I 
left after these experiments only, I should have referred the phenomena to 
suggestion of the ordinary hypnotic kind. 

II. On the morning of the 22nd, however, we again selected by lot an hour 
(li A.M.) at which M. Gibert should will, from his dispensary, which is close to 
his house, that Madame H. should go to sleep in the Pavilion. It was agreed 
that a rather longer time should be allowed -for the process to take effect, as it 
had been observed (see M. Janet’s previous communication) that she some- 
times struggled against the innueiic^, and averted the effect for a time by putting 
her hands in cold water, »S:c. At 11.25 we enterc^d the Pavilion (juietl)', and 
almost at once she descended from her room to tlie salon, profoundly asleep. 
Here, however, suggestion might again have been at work. We did not, of 
course, mention IM. Gibert’s attempt of the previous night. But she told us in 
her sleep that she had been very ill in the night, and repeatedly exclaimed, 
“ Pourquoi M. Gibert m’a-t-il fait souffrir ? Maisj’ailavd les mains continuelle- 
ment.” This is what she docs when she wishes to .ivoid being influenced. 

III. In the evening (22nd) we all dined at M. Gibert’s, and in the evening 
M. Gibert made another attempt to put her to sleep at a distance from his 
house in the Rue Scry — she being at the Pavilion, Kue de la Forme — and to 
bring her to his Imuse by an effort of wilf.^ At 8.55 he retired to his study, and 
MM. Ochorowicz, Marillier, Janet, and A. T. Myers went to the Pavilion, and 
waited outside in the street, out of sight of the lionsc. At 9.22 Dr. Myers 
observed Madame B. co ning baif-way out of the garden-gate, and again retreat- 
ing. Those who saw her more closely observed that she was plainly in the 
somnambulic state, and was wandering about and muttering. At 9.25 she came 
out (with eyes persistently closed, so far as could be seen), walked quickly past 
MM. Janet .and Marillier, without noticing them, and made for M. Gibert’s 
house, though not by the usual or shorte.st route. (It appeared afterwards that 
the bonne had seen her go into the salon at 8.45, and issue thence asleep at 
9.15 ; had not looked in between those times. 2 ) She avoided lamp-posts, 


1 It will be seen from the synop.sis of experiments given below that the afternoon, and 
not the eveninr,. wa.s the time <jf day usually chosen. 

*-* It was not unusual for her to sit in the salon in the evening, after the day’s occupa- 
tions were over. 
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vehicles, &c., but crossed and recrossed the street repeatedly. No one went in 
front of her or spoke to her. After eight or ten minutes she grew much more 
uncertain in gait, and paused as though she would fall. Dr. Myers noted the 
moment in the Rue Faure ; it was 9-35. At about 9.40 she grew bolder, and at 
9.55 reached the street in front of M. Gibert’s house. There she met him, but 
did not notice him, and walked into his house, where she rushed hurriedly frorjj 
room to room on the ground-floor. M. Gibert had to take her hand before she 
recognised him. She then grew calm. 

M. Gibert said that from 8.55 to 9.20 he thought intently about her, from 
9.20 to 9.35 he thought more feebly ; at 9.35 he gave the experiment up, and 
began to play billiards; but in a few minutes began to will her again. It 
appeared that his visit to the billiard-room had coincided with her hesitation 
and stumbling in the street. But this coincidence may of course have been 
accidental. ... , 

IV. [Account of a deferred mental suggestion, omitted here.] 

V. On [April 23rd] M. Janet lunched in our company, and retired to his 
own house at 4.30 (a time chosen by lot) to try to put her to sleep from tlfence. 
At 5.5 we all entered the salon of the Pavilion, and found her asleep with shut 
eyes, but sewing vigorously, being in that stage in which movements once 
suggested arc automatically continued. Passing into the talkative state, she 
said to M. Janet, “ C'est vous qui m’avez fait dormlr h. quatre heures et demi.’* 
The impression as to the hour may have been a suggestion received from M. 
Janet’s mind. We tried to make ^ler believe that it was M. Gibert who had 
sent her to sleep, but she maintained that she had felt that it was M. Janet. ^ 

VI. On April 24th the whole party chanced to meet at M. Janet’s house at 
3 r.M., and he then, at my suggestion, entered his study to will that Madame 
B. should sleep. We waited in his garden, and at 3.20 proceeded together to 
the Pavilion, which I entered first at 3 . 3 o» ‘i^^d found Madame B. profoundly 
sleeping over her sewing, having ceased to sew. Becoming talkative, she said 
to M. Janet, “ C’est vous qui m’avez commandt^e.’’ She said that she foil asleep 
at 3.5 p.M.'-^ 

Prcfe.ssor Janet’s paper in the Revue Philosophiquc iox August 1886 enables 
me to give a conspectus of the experiments on soni/nell d ^fls/anee m 3 ,dQ with 
Madame B. up to the end of May (sec next page). The distance was in each 
case between ^ mile and i mile. 

We have thus tiineteen coincidence.^ and six failures s — the failures all more 
or less explicable by special circumstances. During Madame B.’s visits to 
Havre, about two months in all, she once fell into ordinary sleep during the 
day, and twice, as already mentioned, bec*ame .spontaneously entranced, one 
of these times being on April 21.^^ a day of illne.ss and failure. She never left 
the house in the evening except on the three occasions on which she was willed 
to do so (experiments 14, 17, 21). Trials tT this kind had lobe made after dark, 
for fear her aspect should attract notice. The hours of the otfler experiments 
were generally chosen at the moment, to .«^uit the operators* convenience; some- 
times, as I have .said above, they were c’^ose:' by lot. 

^ M. Gibert was not with us ; but M. J inet often came to 500 her after M. Gibert 
had hypnotised her. 

On these two occasions (V. and '‘."T.) nu one actually saw her asleep before we 
entered the Pavilion, since we desii^d APlc. ' dhert not to watch her, for fear that she 
might guess that an experiment was goi.»g on 

* Cases 1 and 4 were practically succc. -s, hut I have counted them as one success 
and one failure. 
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No. of 
Experiments. 

•• 

Date. 

Operator. 

Hour when 
Given 

Remarks. 

Success or 
Failure. 

i 

I 

1885 

Oct. 3 

Gibcrt 

n.30 A.M. 

She washes hands and wards 






off trance .... 

i 

2 

» 9 

do. 

11.40 A.M. 

Found entranced 11.45 • 

I 

3 

« 14 

do. 

4.15 P.M. 

Found entranced 4.30; had 






been asleep about 15 minutes 

I 


1SS6 





4 

Feb.,, 22 

Janet 


She washes hands and wards 






off trance .... 

w 

5 

»» 25 

do. 

5 P-M* 

Asleep at once 

1 

6, 

„ 26 

do. 


Mere discomfort observed 

0 

7' 

March i 

do. 


do. do. 

0 

S 

»» 2 

do. 

3 

Found asleep at 4 : has slept 






about an hour 

I 

9 

„ 4 

do. 


Will interrupted: trance coin- 






cident, but incomplete 

I 

10 

5 

do. 

5-5.10 P.M. 

Found asleep a few minutes 

1 





afterwards .... 

I 

11 

6 

Gibert 

8 P.M. 

^^'ound asleep 8.3 

I 1 

12 

„ 10 

do. 


j Success — no details 


13 

n 14 

Janet 

3 P.M. 

Success — no details 

I 1 

14 

„ 16 

Gibert 


brings her to hi.s house : she 1 

1 

1 





leaves her house a few 

1 





minutes after 9 . 

I 1 

IS 

April iS 

Janet 


Found asleep in ro minutes . 

i 

I . 

i 6 

„ 19 

Gibert 

4 P.M. 

h oiind asleep 4.15 

1 i 

17 

„ 20 

do. 

8 P.M. 

Made 'CO come to his house 

I 1 

iS 

„ 21 

do. 

5.50 P.M. 

My case I. : trance too tardy . 

0 1 

19 

»> 21 

do. 

11.35 P.M. 

Attempt at trance during 






sleep: see my case I. . 

! 0 

20 

„ 22 

do. 

II A.M. 

Asleep 11.25: trance too tardy: 






my case II. : count as failure. 

1 0 

21 

j 22 

j do. 

9 P.M. 

Comes-to his house: leaves her 





«- 

j hou.se 9 - 15: my case III. 

! I 

22 

” 23 

Janet 

4.30 P.M. 

Found asleep 5.5, says she has 

i 





slept since 4.30: rny case V. 

' I 

23 

,» . 24 

do. 

3 

Found asleep 3.30, says she has 






sle])t .since 3.5: my case VI. 

I 

24 

, May 5 

do. 


Success — no details 

1 1 

25 

„ 6 

do. 


Succes.s — no details 

1 


c 



1 

19 


Further experiments with the same subject were made by Professor 
Janet in the aut!imn of 1886. The results, communicated to Professor 
Richet, were published by him in the S.P.R., vol. v. pp. 43-45 

(also in the Revise de r Jlypnotisme for February 188S, which also contains 
an count of some less successful experiments by Professor Richet. 
nimseit;. Thirty-five experiments were made, of which sixteen were 
successful, Madame 1 >. being found asleep at intervals varying from five 
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minutes to an hour after the attempt was made ; in two cases the result 
w :s doubtful, and the other seventeen attempts failed altogether. 

568 B. With regard to the cases next to be quoted, it must be 
observed that when the operator is within sight or hearing of the subject, 
either the production of hypnosis by mental suggestion alone, or its pre- 
vention by silent willing ** while ostensibly trying to produce it, is 
inconclusive as evidence of telepathy. The subject, having been previ- 
ously hypnotised by the operator, must be assumed to be familiar — sub- 
liminally at least — with his particular habits of unconscious physical 
expression in connection with hypnotisation, so that the slight uncon- 
scious indications of his intentions that would perhaps escape the notice 
of the ordinary bystanders might very likely be perceived byihc subject. 

The same objection cannot, of course, apply to the instances of 
hypnotisation at a distance by the same experimenters, which, ^ not 
pioduced tclcpathically or occurring accidentally, can only be attributed 
to self-suggestion. 

The following account is from Dr. J. Hericourt, who was one of 
Professor Richet’s ablest assistants in the editing of the Revue Seienti- 
fi(/u€. The observations were made and recorded in 1878, and con- 
tributed to the Socicte de Psyclu^oi^ie Idiysiologiijue, November 30th, 18S5 
{^Bu(ktins, 'rome I. p. 35). Dr. Hericourt’s account, as well as Dr. Gley's, 
to be next quoted, were published in Phantasms of the Living, vol. ii. 
pp. 683, 685. In both cases I give a slightly abbreviated English 
translation, taken from Edmund Gurney’s paper on ‘‘ Hypnotism and 
1 elepathy ” in ^Proceedings S.P.R., vol. v. j^p. 222, 223. 


The “subject” — Madame D. — was a young widow, in whom no trace of 
Insteria could be discovered. M. Hdricourt found her exceedingly easy to 
hy[)notise, and after about a fortnight could entrance her by his will alone, 
exercised without any word or gesture, and sometimes while I^ladamc D. was 
ill the midst of an animated conversayon with other persons. On the other 
hand, he found that all the ordinary physical processes remained completely 
ineffectual if his will was not that the trance should ensue. He soon began to 
extend the distance between hiirseh and his “ suldect,” and instead of pro- 
ducing the effect from one Ciiincr of a room to another, he could produce it 
from one house or one street to another, 'rhe first trial from a distant street 
was specially interesting. While concentrating his thoughts on the desired 
effect, at 3 p.m., Dr. Htfricourt was summoned to see some patients, and fora 
time forgot all about Madame 1 ). lie then remembered that he was engaged 
to meet her on the promenade at 4.30, but not finding her, he bethought 
him that possibly his experiment had succee led, and towards five o’clock he 
vigorously willed that she should wake. In luc evening Madame D., spon- 
taneously, and without his having made the slightest allusion to her absence 
from the promenade, informed him that about three o’clock she had been 
suddenly seized by an irresistibl*^ inclination to go to sleep, though she never 
•slept in the daytime. It was all she could do to walk into another room, where 
she fell on a sofa, and was afterwards f^und by a servant cold and motionless, 
comrne morte. The servant shook Madame D. vigorously, but could not make 
VOL. I. 2 L 
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her do more than open her eyes. All that Madame D. remembered ex- 
periencing at* this time was a violent headache, which disappeared towards 
five o’clock, the hour when M. Hdricourt willed the undoing of his work. 

This experiment was the first of a series, during which a number of persons 
had the opportunity of arranging the conditions and testing the results. The 
i^pothesis of expectant attention was doubly excluded; for if M. Hdricourt 
gave Madame D. notice of his intention to entrance her, but actually willed that 
she should remain awake, she retained her normal condition, and imagined that 
he had failed. 

568 C. The next case, contributed by Dr. E. Gley, of 37 Rue Claude 
Bernard, Paris, is a record of some observations of his friend. Dr. Dusart, 
published in the Tribujie Medicalc, in May 1875. 

The “ subject ” was a hysterical girl of fourteen, whom Dr. Dusart found very 
susceptible to hypnotism. He early remarked that his passes were ineffective 
if his attention was not strongly directed to the desired result; and this 
suggested to him to try the effect of purely mental suggestion. One day, before 
the usual hour for waking the patient had arrived, he gave her the mental 
command to awake. The effect was instantaneous : the patient woke, and again, 
in accordance with his will, Ijcgan her hysterical screaming. He took a seat 
with his back to her, and conversed with c^her persons, without appearing to 
pay any attention to her; but on his silentl}' giving her the mental suggestion 
to fall again into the trance. Ins wiU was again obeyed. More than one hundred 
experiments of the sort were made under various conditions, and with uniform 
success. On one occasion Dr. Dusart left without giving his usual order to 
the patient to sleep till a particular hour next morning. Remembering the 
omission, he gave the order mentally, when at a distance of 700 metres from 
the house. On arriving next morning at 7.30 ^le found the patient asleep, 
and asked her the reason. She rejilied that .she was obeying liis order. He 
said: “You are wrong; 1 left witliout giving you any order.’’ “True,”si!e 
said, “but five minutes afterwards I clearly heard you tidl me to sice); till eight 
o’clock.” Dr. Dusart then told the patient to sleep till she ref eived the coin- 
mand to wake, and directed lier parents to mark the exact hour of her waking. 
At 2 P.M. he gave llm order mentally,* at a distance of seven kilometre'^, and 
found that it had been punctually obeyed, 'bhis experiment was successfully 
repeated several times, at different hours. 

After a time Dr. Dusart discontinued his visits, and the girl’s fatlmr used 
to hypnotise her imstead. Nearly a fortnight after this change it occurred to 
Dr. Dusart, when at a tli.s'ancc of ten kilometres, to try whether he still re- 
tained his power, and Ik* willed that tlie patient should not allow herself to he 
entranced; thi*n after half-an-hour, thinking that tlic effect might be bad for 
her, he remo/ed the prohibition. Early next morning he was surprised to 
receive a letter from tlu' father, staling that on the previous day he had only 
succeeded in hypnotising Ii' , daughter after a prolonged and painful struggl' 
and that, Hicn entrant d, slie had declared that her resistance h.ad been 
due to Dr. Dusart’s comm.and, and that she had only succumbed when he 
permitted her. 

568 B. rhe n .a case is quoted from Dr. l')ufay’s paper already 
ref^vre lo {Puceedings S.P.R., voi. vi. j). 411). The author’s caution in 
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interpreting the phenomena adds to the value of his obse^ations. The 
account is dated Blois, May 1888. It will be remembered that in the 
case quoted in 552 A, Dr. Dufay hypnotised an actress from a distant 
part of the theatre, but in that case it did not seem absolutely certain 
ihat she could not have suspected his presence in the theatre and l^s 
intention. 

. . . Madame C. was thirty-five years of age, of a nervous temperament, and 
slightly rheumatic. For some time she had been subject to periodical attacks 
of headache and sickness, which the usual remedies had failed to relieve. 
Under these circumstances, I did not hesitate to try the effect of magnetism 
on my first visit to her. At the end of five minutes the pain passed off and the 
sickness ceased, and on every subsequent occasion the same thing took place. 
If my arrival was delayed the troubles continued; but hardly had I pulled the 
bell, and before the door was opened, Madame C. fell into a calm sleep. It 
was quite a different thing if any one else rang the bell, for then the invalid 
complained bitterly of the noise that was splitting her head. 

Later on she even felt my approach from the further end of the street : 
“Ah! what happiness!” she would say, “here is the doctor coming, I feel 
myself cured ! ” and Monsieur C. would open the window to make certain of 
it, and would see me in the distance. And his wife never made a mistake. 
Sometimes he would try to encourage her by telling her that he saw me 
coming, but she knew that this was not true, and the sickness continued. 

In a case of this sort, how could I hesitat'e to make an attempt at in- 
fluencing her from a distance ? Moreover, f was driven to it by circumstances. 
At the height of an attack Monsieur C., who had already been twice to fetch 
me, discovered where I was to be found. Being with a patient whom I could 
not leave for several iiours, I assured Monsieur C,, without being at all certain 
of it myself, that his wife wqiild be asleep and cured when he got home again. 
1 had the satisfaction of verifying this three hours later, when I ordered a 
profound sleep to last till the following day, which repaired the fatigues of the 
moruing. “ Thus the possibility of magnetising at a distance is not to be 
doubted,” say my notes. But nowadays the objection of self-suggestion pre- 
sents itself : I was expected; Monsieur C. had promised to bring me with him. 

Ani I going to find a more convincing example.^ Yes, certainly. It wars, 
however, an act of simple curiosity without any therapeutic aim. Madame C. 
was in perfect Ivalth, but h -r name happening to be mentioned in my hearing, 
the idea struck me tluat I would mentally of<Ur iio.r to sleep, without her wish- 
ing it this time, .and also without her suspecting it. Then, an hour later I 
went to her house and askeo the servant >vho ooened the door whether an 
instrument, which I Ifad mislaid out of my case, uad been found in Madame 
C. ’s room. • 

“ Is not tha^ the doctor’s voice that I hear.?” asked Monsieur C. from the top 
of the staircase ; “ beg Irni to come up Just imagine,’* be says to me, “ I was 
going to send for you. Nearly an noiir ago my wife lost consciousness, and 
her motlter and I have not been able to bring her to her senses. Her mother, 
who wished to take lu r into the country, is distracted ...” 

I did not dare to confess myself guil'y of thi.s catastrophe, but was betrayed 
by Madame C., who gave me her hand, .^.odng, “ You did well to put me to 
sleep, Doctor, because I was going to allow myself to be taken away, and then 
I should not have been able to finii'h mv : mbroidery.” 
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‘‘ You have another piece of embroidery in hand ? ' 

*'Yes; a mantle-border . . . for your birthday. You must not look as 
though you knew about it, when I am awake, because 1 want to give you a 
surprise.” 

“ Make yourself easy as to that, you will see me just as surprised as grateful 
the day when you make me this valuable present. But why do you mention it 
to me now ? ” 

“ Because you ought to know why I am pleased at not being able to go 

away.” 

I then explained to the husband and the mother that I had allowed myself 
to make an experiment, and it was settled amongst us that Madame C. should 
not be told of it. I then woke her as usual by means of passes from within 
outwards in front of her eyes, and she was told that she had fallen asleep after 
lunch, wdiile reading the newspaper, which did not astonish her at all. . . . 

I repeated tlie experiment many times with [Madame C], and always with 
success, which was a great help to me when unable to go to her at once when 
sent for. I even completed the experiment by also 'zvakiftf^ her from a distance, 
solely by an act of volition, which formerly I should not have believed possible. 
The agreement in time was so perfect that no doubt could be entertained. 

To conclude, I was about to take a holiday of six weeks, and sliouhl thus 
be absent when one of the attacks was due. So it was settlerl between M. C. 
and myself that, as soon as the headache began, he should let me know by 
telegraph ; that I should then do from af^ off whivt succeeded so well near 
at hand; that after five or si.x hours I should endeavour to awaken the patient, 
and that M. C. should let me kn,ow by means of a second telegram whether 
the result had been satisfactory. He had no doubt about it: 1 wms le.ss certain. 
Madame C. did not know that I was going away. 

The sound of rnoanings one morning announced to M. C. that the moment 
had come ; without entering his wife's room he ran to tin? telegraph office, and 
I received his message at ten o’clock, lie returned home again at that same 
hour, and found his wife a.sleep and not suffering any more. At four o’clock 1 
willed that she should wake, and at eiglit o'clock in the evening 1 ri'ceived a 
second telegram: “Satisfactory result, woke at four o'rdrx'k. Th;inks.” 

And I was then in tlie neighbourhoo i of Sully-.sur' Loire, aS leagues — lu 
kilometres— from Hlois. ... ^ 

I had no doubt as to the reality of a^Tion at a (perhaps unlimited) distance, 
when I observed this case, about twenty-five years ag(x But now, so much am 
I struck by the improbability of die story, that I ;im more ready to admit that 
Madame C., at tiie moment when the pain and .sickiu-ss commenced, thought 
that her husband had heard her moans and had hurrierl to st-cure my •i.'.sist- 
ance, since she was unaware of my absence; that her conviction that I shouUl 
give her relief^ as usual had sufficed to produce sleep l)y self-suggestion, 
and that the waking Iiad taken place under the same influence, after a 
lapse of time sensibly equivalent to that during which 1 usually caused her to 
sleep. . . . 

568 E. In the for April 1849 Adams, a surgeon of 

Lymington, writing four months after the event, describes how a guest of 
hi- jwn twice bucc-'cded in mesmerising the man-servant of a common 
friend it a distance of nearly fifty miles, the time w'hen the attempt was 
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to be made having in each case been privately arranged viith the man's 
master. On the first occasion the unwitting subject fell at the time 
named, 7.30 p.m., into a state of profound coma not at all resembling 
natural sleep, from which he was with difficulty aroused. He said that 
before he fell asleep he had lost the use of his legs ; he had endeavour^ 
to kick the cat away, and could not do so.*' On the second occasion a 
similar fit was induced at 9.30 a.m., when the man was in the act of walk- 
ing across a meadow to feed the pigs. 

For other cases of hypnotisation at a distance, see Professor Richet in 
the Revue Philo sophique, February 1886, p. 199 (quoted in Phantasms of 
the vol. ii. p. 332), and Dr. Dariex in the A?! nates des Sciences 

Psychiques, vol. iii., 1893, pp. 257-67. Dr. Wetterstrand 6f Stockholm 
also states in a letter published in Dr. Schmidkunz's Psychologic der 
Suggestio?t (Stuttgart, Enke, 1892), and translated in Proceedings, vt)l. ix. 
p. 216, that he has a patient whom he can send to sleep and wake up again 
from his house, and that he has also made her get up m a state of sleep 
from her own room and come to his. 

Another case, involving an experiment not to be recommended, was 
recorded by Dr. Tolosa-Latour in the Annates des Sciences Psycliiques, 
vol. iii., 1893, pp. 268-73. subject of the experiment was a 

Mile. R., whom Dr. Latour had treated hypnotidally for hysterical paralysis 
since September 1886. Prior to his treatment, in 1885, she had had 
daily hysterical attacks, but both these and the paralysis had almost 
entirely disappeared at the time of his experiment, October 1890. She 
was then living at Madrid,^ and he w^as travelling in France. During a 
journey from Poitiers to Migne he attempted for an hour or two to send 
her to sleep and pour fixer bien la suggestion to produce a violent hysteric 
attack after the sleep. Some time after his return to Madrid he learnt of 
the complete success of his experiment. A letter from Mile. R., wTitten 
in Match 1891, describing her ex]Dericnce, states that she had been 
perfectly well just before the attack, and had had no attacks of the 
kind since. 

569 A. The production of local anaesthesia and rigidity is a 
common phenomenon, famihar to all hypnotic operators as the result 
of a definite verbal suggestion, and one that can also be produced in 
some subjects bv self-suggt -lion (see 518 D). The special feature of the 
experiments recorded in this Appendix and 569 B is that theyw^ere carried 
out under conditions which, as the experimenters believed, precluded any 
k 7 W 7 uledge oft the pari of the subject as to lO^'ich of his fingers ^oas to be 
operated on. Experiments of this type were first tried by Gurney from 
1883 onwards, partly with a view to t'^sting the reality of the “mesmeric 
effluence.*’ I quote extracts from his late.-i account of them in his paper 
on “ Recent Experiments in Hypnotism ” in the Proceedings S.P.R., vol. 
V. (1888), pp. 14-17. For the details, I 7nust refer the reader to the paper 
itself. 
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Experiments of this most important class have been already described in 
these Proceedings} In outline the /nodus operandi has been as follows: The 
“subject” IS made to put his arm through a thick screen, extending high above 
his head, and to spread his ten fingers on a table in front of him. The fingers 
are thus completely concealed from his view, and the operator’s hand is held, 
without contact, at a distance varying from about a third to three-quarters of an 
inch, over one or another of them, according to my selection, with the result 
that in a very large majority of cases the finger so treated, and that finger alone, 
becomes rigid and insensible to extremely severe treatment in the way of stabs, 
burns, and electric shocks. From my knowledge of the “subjects,” and of the 
circumstances, I regard simulation as practically out of the question. But this 
is not really important, for the hypothesis of simulation has no application to 
the frequent cases wliere the rigidity was tested before the anaesthesia. The 
“subject” IS told to double his fist, and no desire to deceive could have taught 
him which particular one of his ten digits was to remain recalcitrant. 

In^the recent series there have been i6o experiments of the described type 
with five “subjects.” In all these cases I held my hand, in the same position as 
S.’s[“ S.” is Mr. G. A. Smith, the hypnotist who constantly assisted in Gurney’s 
experiments], over one of the remaining nine fingers. In 124 cases S. alone 
produced the effect intended- In 16 cases S. and I both succeeded; and in 13 
cases I succeeded, and S. failed. In the remaining 7 cases no effect at all was 
produced. , . . 

The finger operated upon was generally restored to its normal condition by 
reverse passes, made with contact — about twenty being the average number 
required. Most of the attempts t<f annul the effect unthout contact were incon- 
clusive. Sometimes the effort was successful, and in a few instances very dis- 
tinctly so, but in other cases the process took so much time that contact was 
eventually resorted to. I frequently tried, by stroking the finger, to undo the 
effect which S. had produced; but I succeeded og only one occasion. . . . 

The “subject” is occa.sionally, but not usually, conscious of some change in 
the finger as the experiment progresses. Asked to say whether he felt any- 
thing unusual, he would sometimes say that he felt “ cold,” “pins and needles,’’ 
“ numbness,” or “ creepiness,” m a certain finger — which finger was in ncaily 
every case the one under experiment. In connection with this point the follow- 
ing experiment with Wells is of great# interest. Without telling him specially 
to observe any change in his fingers, one was made insensitive and rigid in the 
usual way. It was then “undone” by reverse strokings over the back of his 
hand, and he appeared to be in complete ignorance as to which particular finger 
had been the subject of experiment, and could not say which om; had been 
affected. But entranced immediately afterwards, and told to write which finger 
had been stiffened, ard then woke and set to the planchette, he wrote the right 
one. The experiment was repeated sev'-ral times, with the same result. The 
planchette gave the information which the “ subject ” could not consciously 
supply. 

Besides the above, forty-one experiments were made in which S., while hold 
ing his hai.d as usual, willed that no effect should be produced. Of these, thirty- 
six were successful (in the sense that no effect was produced), and five failed. 

^ .See vol. i. pp- 257-60; vol, ii. pp. 201-205; PP* 453 “ 59 * ^ 

cu.^sion of the subject ste tin.* concluding portion of my pL,per in this number on 
“ Mypj'Otis'^a and Telegraphy.” — K. G. 
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[Several experiments were made in which the selected finger^ were covered 
with small screens, but these were generally unsuccessful. In other successful 
cases, selected spots on the bare arms of the subjects were operated upon, 
instead of fingers.] 

569 B. Further experiments of the kind just described were carried 
out by Mrs. H. Sidgwick in 1890 and 1892 with the help of the same 
hypnotist, Mr. G. A. Smith, in the course of her experiments on thought- 
transference (see 573 A). I quote a few extracts from the account given 
(PP* 577 - 93 ) the paper by Mrs. Sidgwick and Miss Alice Johnson on 
‘‘Experiments in Thought-Transference” in Proceeding's S.P.R., vol. viii. 
PP- 536 - 96 , beginning with their summary of Gurney’s theoretical dis- 
cussion of his results. 

Mr. Gurney discusses the possible explanation of his results in th« . . . 
Proceedings S.P.R., vol. v. pp. 254.-59. He assumes that the conditions 
adopted secure — as they are designed to secure — that no indications as to which 
finger is to be operated on should unintentionally reach the subject through the 
eye, or the ear, or by toucli. There remain then three hypotheses : {a) that 
this knowledge may reach his brain by means of a delicate perception, conscious 
or unconscious, of temperature or air-currents, caused by the proximity of Mr. 
Smith’s fingers ; {b) that it may be conveyed fnun Mr. Smith's mind to that of 
the subject by tliought-transferencc ; and (c ) that some direct physical influence 
in which the ordinary channels of sense are^ot concerned is exercised through 
Mr. .Smith’s hand on that of the subject.^ 

Mr. Gurney considered that the ineffectiveness of Mr. Smith’s hand unless 
Ills will was engaged at the same time seemed alone fatal to hypothesis (<?)« 
which was also rendered alrpost untenable by the difficulty of supposing that 
the delicate perception assumed could have been delicate enough to make it 
possible to distinguish Mr. Smith’s hand from Mr. Gurney’s held similarly over 
another finger at the same lime. Hypothesis {b'). Mr. Gurney says, “ seems 
excliub'd by the fact that the physical proximity of Mr. SmitlPs hand (no less 
than his concentration of will on the desired result) proves to be a necessary 
condition,’’ and he concludes that the I'iilance of probability is greatly in favour 
of hypothesis (c) — a direct physical influence, exercised through Mr. Smith’s 
hand, in which the ordinary channels of sense arc not concerned. 

This brief introduction seemed necessary in order to explain the state of the 
question and the bearing of cur own e.xpernnents on it. These, as will be seen, 
still furtlier confirm Mr. Gurney’s vi^was to the unt- nablenessof his hypothesis 
(^), because wo have succeeded in obtaining the result with a thick sheet of glass 

• 

1 Mr. Gurney explains this hypothesis at greater length on pp. vol. v. He 

thinks that if this specific in Tuence exists, as a properly of living tissue, there c.an be no 
doubt that it depends on the brain of the oper.itor ; ‘^nice his attention and will to pro- 
duce the effect are indispensable, .Uid t’le same pro-ximity of his h.and which produces the 
effect also removes it — the onl\ change of condition being in hi^ intention. It is clear, 
however, that the nervous condition of the opcriuor is not simply reproduced in the sul)- 
ject — the hand oi^erated on assuming quite a diue'ent condition from that of the hand 
that operates. Therefore, “ though finding its nearest analogue in induced electric 
currents, and though best, perhaps, desen' ed as nenw<s tndnctwn^ [the influence] is 
essentially vital and sid genesis ^ 
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between Mr. S^mith's fingers and the subject’s. They also exclude hypothesis 
(c) and remove Mr. Gurney’s main objection to hypothesis (^) (thought- 
transference), because we have succeeded when Mr. Smith did not hold his 
hand over the subject’s at all, but merely stood with folded arms looking at the 
finger to be affected. We therefore believe that the true explanation of the 
rdiults is thought-transference or mental suggestion, received in some uncon- 
scious or “subliminal” manner by the subject’s mind, and acting on his 
organism in the same way that an ordinary Terbal suggestion may act. The 
process would thus be analogous to that supposed by Mr. Gurney to occur in 
hypnotisation at a distance. 

Before proceeding to a detailed description of our own experiments, we may 
remark tliat even taking Mr. Gurney’s alone, the balance of probability seems 
to us to be rather on the side of thought-transference than of a direct physical 
influence. His contrary opinion appears to us to rely too much on negative 
evidence, the force of which it is easy to over-estimate. In his unsuccessful 
experi]!pents where willing without approaching the hand was used, the only 
observed difference in conditions was the intentional withholding of Mr. Smith’s 
hand ; but this difference may easily not have been the whole change actually 
produced in the conditions, and therefore may not have been the cause of the 
«£;«-occurrence of the phenomena under observation. Our experiments show, 
in fact, that it was not the cause. 

But we also think some of Mr. Gurney’s positive results hard to interpret 
on any hypothesis of a physical influence acting immediately on the subject's 
nerves, and not through ins brain by means of suggestion. We refer especi- 
ally to the fact that occasionally the wrong finger was affected instead of, or as 
well as, the right one. For instance, in Mr. Gurney's experiments with little 
paper screens already mentioned, two fingers, the .selected one and anotlier, 
were protected by them, and in the first experiment both these fingers became 
stiff and insensitive. Now it is easy to see how this might happen if the result 
were due to “ suggestion ” — that is, to an impulse communicated to the per- 
cipient’s brain which set the machinery to work to produce the nervous effect — 
for the suggestion can easily be conceived to go wrong. If it was self sugges- 
tion, due to the perception of the little screens through the senses, it might 
naturally affect both fingers alike ; and if it was mental suggestion through the 
action of the operator’s mind on that of the .subject, it is easy to suppose that 
Mr. Smith’s attention was ecjually directed to both the marked fingers, though 
his hand only pointed to one. But it is hard to see how any specific influence 
from Mr. Smith’s hand could affecUthe finger he was and the finger he was not 
pointing at, without affecting also the intervening ones. 

Details of the Experiments. 

For our own experiments we adopted the same arrangements as Mr. Gurney. 
The subject, who was always in a normal condition at the time of the experiments, 
sat with his hands passed through holes in a screen which extended sufficiently 
above and n each si^c of him to prevent his seeing the operator or his own 
hands. The hands were s[)iead out on a table, and tlie finger to be operated 
on was silently indicated to Mr. Smith behind the screen by one of oiir- 
se’v > either by ."'igns nr i'* wiiting. Mr. Smith generally s.iid nothing while an 
experiment was going on, and he remained behind the screen until the testing 
w;): finished i he subject was frequently engaged by one of us in conversa- 
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tion on topics outside the matter in hand during the process of making the 
finger insensitive, but sometimes we encouraged him to attend to his own sen- 
sations, with results which will be described below. When we believed the in- 
s nsitivencss to have been produced, we ascertained, without moving the 
s«.roen, which finger it was in by touching the fingers with the point of a pencil 
or some other convenient instrument, taking care to attack them in varying; 
orders, sometimes beginning with the selected finger and sometimes taking it 
later in the series, so that no indication as to which finger we expected to find 
affected might Vje given by the order of testing. Occasionally the testing was 
done by one of us who was ignorant of which finger had been selected. Rigidity 
was ascertained by telling the subject to close his hands, when the affected 
finger remained extended. We often tried this before testing for insensitive- 
ness, because it was free from the objection that in testing we might possibly our- 
selves indicate the finger. In some exjieriments we attempted to ascertain 
roughly the degree of insensitiveness by means of a small induction coil. To 
this we shall recur later when we discuss the nature of the effect produce^. 

Our experiments may be divided into six heads, according to the position 
and procedure of Mr. Smith. 

[I omit the details, and give only the summary of the experiments made 
with the subject P. as follows : — ] 




(a) With Mr. Smith pointing^ at the selected ? 

! finger . . . • . . . . i 

i(^) A gla.ss screen placed over P/s hands, Mr. f 
I Smith pointing at the finger . . . ^ 

!(<:) Mr. Smith not pointing at the finger, in ; 

I the same room with P., from 2^ to - 

I . bout 12 feet off - . . . ■ ) 

j(//) Mr. Smith in another room across a pas- ^ 

I sage, both intervening doors op?n, look - 

I ing tlirough an opera-glass at the finger > 

!(/?) Mr. Smith in a different room from P., an 
intervening door closed . . . * . ^ 

(/■) Mr. Smith pointing, but wdling that no } 
effect sliould be produced . . i 

Totals .... 


Number of 


.Successes. 

Partial 

Successes. 

F ailures. 

Trials. 

19 


6 

25 

i 8 

1 

3 

21 

19 

2 

16 

37 

3 


3 

6 


2 

12 

14 

4 

[ 






‘ 1 

63 

4 

1 40 

107 


[The writers describe fully the means they used to test the ana?sthesia, the 
degree of ana-sthesia attainovk and the means used for restoring sensibility. 
The next point described i.s on>* which, as they say, idfords further strong 
evidence of the genuineness of the exp.nimvnts, since the subjects were quite 

^ The writers explain this expression r» mean that Mr. Smith’s hand was held above 
the selected finger, his fingers pointing downwards towards it, at a distance varying up 
to about four inches from it. 
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uncLwarc the observations were being made, “such points never being 

discussed in their presence, even when they were hypnotised. '] 

Sequence of Effects. 

• An interesting point observed was that the loss of sensibility seemed to 
spread from the lower part of the finger upwards, and when the effect was slight 
the tip of the finger only was affected. We have recorded fourteen cases in 
which either tlie lower part only — or the lower part first — became insensitive^ 
or more insensitive than the upper. The only case observed in which this rule 
did not appear to hold good was one (No. 55) in which — after an attempt longer 
than usual, viz., from five to ten minutes — the only part of the selected finger (the 
right thumb) that became insensitive was the inner side of the proximal joint. 
Another possible exception to the rule was an experiment with Miss B., in 
which the part selected to be made ana?sthctic was a spot in the middle of the 
back of the left hand. Here the anaesthesia extended both above and below 
the spot, over the metacarpal and proximal joints of the middle finger. 

Recovery seemed to proceed in the oi^posite direction, the sensibility spread 
ing downwards towards the tip of the finger. It was only possible to observe this 
in a few cases, as recovery of the whole finger, wl^cn upward passes were used 
for the purpose, was generally very raj^id. One case is recorded when the 
sensibility was completely restored by two such passes. In .seven cases, how- 
ever, we detected the gradual recovery referred to, which always followed the 
rule given. 

The recovery of motor power aijd of sensibility was not always simultaneous. 
We have noted five cases in which the sensibility was recovered first aiul none 
in which the motor power first reappeared. Al.so, in making the experiments, 
the motor power was sometimes lost while the sensibility was wholly or partially 
retained (this was noted in five cases) ; but we never detected any case in 
Avhich the loss of semsibility extended further 'than the Joss of the motor 
power. In other words, it seemed that the motor effect could be produced 
both more easily and more completely than the sensory. 

These latter observations, though only made casually in the course of our 
experiments, are in accordance with the general experience of other invt.'Sti^a- 
tors. In the paper already referred to [518 D] on the influence of selT 
suggestion, it is said that “muscular rigidity [was tlie] most general form of 
phenomenon produced by self-suggestion,” wherea.s local annesthesia appeared 
more rarely. It is well known aljjp that muscular rigidity is one of the easiest 
effects to produce by verbal suggestion. 

Sensations Descric^'d by Ulc Subjects in the Course of the Experiments. 

When their, attention was directed to their hands, the subjects were some 
times aware of ])ecuiiar sensation.s in one or more of llieir fingers during tiic 
operation. Mr. Gurney foe^nl this with two of his subjects, after he had experi 
mented with them for some time and got them to attend to their sensations 
during the process, and tiie linger in which they occurred was nearly always tint 
one under experiment. Tlie prevailing sensation was cold, .sometimes also 
“pins and needie.s,” “numbness,” and the like (Proceedtuifs, vol. v. p. 15)' 

Both P. and Miss B., when asked to attend to their hands, often mentioned 
a sensation of cold in the selected finger, and if we tested at once we generally 
found its sensibility reduced below the normal. The difference of temperature. 
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if it existed at all, was not such as to be perceptible to ordinary touch. Tlie 
sensation of cold soon went off, and the finger then became completely anaes- 
the< . It would, of course, be very easy — especially under the circumstances 
of ! e experiments — to imagine such a feeling as this, but its association with 
the right finger was certainly significant. The sensation, however, sometimes 
occurred in the wrong finger, but then anaesthesia never followed with P.f 
though it occasionally did so with Miss B. . . . 

Care was, of course, always taken, when the subject first spoke of the sensa- 
tion, to avoid giving him hints as to whether the finger he mentioned was the 
one we had selected for experiment. After a time we left off encouraging him 
to pay attention to his sensations, for fear of rendering the fingers too suscept- 
ible to any chance suggestions. [Some experiments illustrating this are next 
described.] 

569 C. Several sets of experiments are recorded in the S.P.R. Pro- 
ceedings ^ in which the subject’s power of response to a question was shown 
to be under the control of the unspoken will of the hypnotist, that will 
being directed during a long series of trials in accordance with an arbitrary 
list of yeses and noes drawn up by the committee who were conducting the 
experiments. One series of trials conducted by Professor Barrett (see 
Proceedings S.P.R., vol. iii. p. 417, and, for a more detailed account, 
Phantasms of the Livings vol. i.* pp. 59-61) gave forty-three successes 
without a single failure. In the last six of these trials the hypnotist, who 
was a complete stranger to the subject* was at a distance of 1 7 feet 
i'rom him, outside a door, through a narrow chink in which he received 
from Professor Barrett one or other of two cards, containing respectively 
the words yes and no. The question, Do you hear me ? ” was every 
time addressed to the subject by Professor Barrett. To ensure a neutral 
tone, he took care (after the first twelve trials) not to know himself which 
of the two cards he gave the hypnotist until after the result, which, 
according to the will that had been exerted, was either the answer yes,” 
or silence. 

Many cases are recorded in the rloist of the induction or inhibition of 
pvirticular actions through the “ silent willing ” of the mesmerist,^ the 
subject being generally hypnotised at the, time. These experiments were 
mostly of the type of the willing game,” but without contact between 
the agent and the subject.® Unconscious muscular guidance was thus 

i See Proceci^tngs S.P R., vol. i. p. 256; vol. ii. pp. 13-17 ; also phantasms of the 
Living, vol. i. p. 59. 

See, eg., Zoist, vol. iii, pp. 3JI, 323-24. vol. v. pp. 253, 260, 323: vol. vi. P- 2S9; 
vol. viii. pp. 126, 142, &c. S^e also Phantasms of the T 'xnng, vol. i. pp. 89-91. Petetin 
[Electriciti AnimnU, p. toj) records th \t he could produce any movt.ment in his cata- 
leptic patients by his will alone. Puysegur also gives instances of “ silent willing.” 

® Speaking of the relation of the v^ill tt^ teloo.ilhit experiments in general. Gurney 
remarks [Phantasms of the Living, vol i. n. 92.I that the will of the agent or operator 
seems at first sight to come more into play when the subject is desired to perform some 
action than when the image of some ol^ject is attempted to be conveyed to his mind. 
But even in the former case “there is httle foundation for the idea that the operator’s 
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excluded, bijt the records are seldom sufficiently detailed to show that the 
possibility of all other physical indications was excluded, and though some 
of the observers (H. S. Thompson, at least, see Zoist, vol. v. p. 256) were 
well aware that hypnosis is often accompanied by hyperaesthesia, especi- 
ally in reference to the hypnotist, they had not the knowledge that we 
now have of the i)ossibilities of subconscious perception and interpreta- 
tion. Still, it is difficult thus to explain away all the cases of “silent 
willing,” for instance, those in which the subject was in a different place 
from the operator (sec, e.g.^Zoisi, vol. viii. pp. 131-33, and 143-44), and 
we can hardly doubt that H. S. Thompson had real telepathic power as 
well as unusual facility as a hypnotist. 

571 A. • Different observers take different views of 7 'apport, Bernheim 
and Liebeault believe that a real rapport exists between the subject and 
the operator, and that this follows as a natural consequence from the 
methods employed in inducing hypnosis. On the other hand, according 
to Braid, it was possible to create by suggestion an artificial state in which 
the subjects appeared to be en rapport only with the operator, but this 
condition was only apparent, not real. The subjects really heard the 
suggestions of others, though special artifices might be required to make 
them respond to them. Dr. Bramwell says (see “What is Hypnotism?” 
Proceedings S.P.R., vol. xir. p. 229) : — 

My own observations in reference to rapport have led me to conclusions 
similar to those of Braid, viz. : i. That rapport does not appear unless il has 
been directly or indirectly suggested. 2. That the condition is always an 
apparent, and never a real one. It could alwriys be experimentally proved that 
the subjects actually had been cognisant of what had been said and done by 
others who had not been placed en rapport with them. In those wlio did not 
know what was expected of them, and to whom neither direct nor indirect sug- 
gestions of rapport were made, this condition did not appear. On the contrary, 
they heard and obeyed any one who might address them. 

Moll, in Der Rapport in der Hypn\'se, published in 1892, comes practically 
to the same conclusion as Braid in regard to rapport, viz. : that it is caused by 
direct or indirect suggestions oi the operator, or by self-suggestions which 
result from the subject's conception of the nature of the hypnotic state. 

571 B. Experiments in “community of sensation” were made by 
the Committee on Mesmerism” of the S.P.R. first in 1883. The first 
series (see Piioceedings S.P.R., vol. i. pp. 224-27) were carried out with 
a boy named Wells, who was blindfolded and hypnotised by Mr. G. A. 
Smith. Out of twenty- four experiments in the transference of pains, the 
exact spot *vas correctly indicated by the subject twenty times. 

will in any way dominates the other will, or that he succeeds by superior ‘strength of 
will ’ In any ordinary sense. It is still primarily an not any form of force, that is 

convey — but an movement^ i.e. an image who.se nfvoiis correlate in the 

brail. i« in Intimate connection with motor-centres ; and the muscular effect is thus 
evoked whil the subject remains a sort of spectator of his own conduct." 
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On September lolh, 1883, Gurney made further experiments in the 
transference of pains and tastes with another subject, Conway. His 
account of them is as follows (see Proceedings S.P.R., vol. ii. p. 17). 

Conway sat with his eyes closed, in a tolerably deep trance. Mr. Smith and 
I stood behind him, without contact, and Mr. Smith preserved absolute silencc3» 
I from time to time asked Conway whether he felt anything, but of course gave 
no guiding hint or indication of whether he was right or wrong. 

I pinched Mr. Smith’s right upper arm. Conway at once showed signs of 
pain, rubbed his right hand, then passed his left hand up to his right shoulder, 
and finally localised the exact spot. 

I silently changed to Mr. Smith’s left arm. In a very few seconds Conway’s 
right hand flew to the corresponding place on his own left arm, and he rubbed 
it, uttering strong complaints. • 

I nipped the lobe of Mr. Smith’s right ear. Conway first rubbed the right 
side of his neck close to his ear; he then complained of his right leg, and used 
threats. I then gave a severe nip to his oivn right ear, and he made no sign of 
any sort. He then rubbed close to the left ear, and finally localised the spot on 
that ear exactly corresponding to the place touched on Mr. Smith’s right ear. 

I now pinched the right side of Mr. Smith’s right thigh. Conway, without 
receiving any hint that he was expected to feel anything, immediately began to 
rub the corresponding part of his left leg. 

Mr. Smith now put a succession*of substances into his mouth, according to 
my Indications, still keeping behind Conway, and , preserving total silence. I 
kept Conway's attention alive by asking hin^from lime to time what the taste 
vas like, l.nit g.ive not the faintest guidance, c.xccpt in the single case of cloves, 
when — to see if Conwa\ would take a hint — I asked if it tasted like spice, and 
he said it did not. 

Something bitter.” “ K's rather warm.” 

Clnvts . — “ Some sort of fruit.” “ Mi.xed with spirits of wine.” “ Not like 
spice.” “ Tn slits warm.” 

Bitter Aloes. Not nice.” “ Bitter and hot." Sort of harshness.'’ ‘‘ Not 
swi'et.” (I h.ul suggested that it was sweet. ) ** Not nice.'’ “ h'rightful stuff.” 

•’ Hurt your throat w'hen vou swallow it.” ‘‘ J3itterncss and saltiiess about it.'’ 

Sugar. - “I t’s getting better.’’ “Sweetish taste.” ‘‘Sweet.” “Something 
ap[)roaching sugar.” 

Powdered Alum. — “Fills youmouth with water.” “ Precious hot.” “Some 
stuff from a chemist’s shop, that they pul in, medicine.” “ Leaves a brackish 
tast e” “ Makes }our mouth wan-r ’’ “ Something after the style of alum.” 

Cayen7ie l^epper . — Conway .shona'il strong signs of distress. “ Oh I you call 
it good, do you ” “Oil! gii .■ us something to rinse that down.” “Draws 
your mouth all manner of shapes.” “ Bitter and acid, frightful.’^ “You’ve got 
some Cayenne down my throat, 1 know.” Renewed signs of pain and entreaties 
for water. 

The subject was now waked- He immediately said, “ What's this I’ve got 
in my mouth?” “Something precious hot.” “Something much hotter than 
ginger.” “ Pepper and ginger.” 

Further experiments of the same kind with the same subject, made by 
Gurney and Dr. A. T. Myers, are Proceedings^ vol. ii. pp. 205- 

206. 
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571 C. Mr. M. Guthrie, whose experiments in thought-transference 
with person^ in a normal waking condition are given in 630 B, found that 
“ community of sensation ’* sometimes existed between persons in a 
normal state, he being the first to observe this in the case of taste. In 
some of his experiments the tasters were himself, Gurney, and the present 
writer, and the percipients were his two principal subjects, Miss Relph 
and Miss Edwards. I quote part of the report made at the time from 
Phafiiasms oj ihc vol. i. pp. 52 - 54 . 

The taste to be discerned was known only to one or more of the three actual 
experimenters, and the sensations experienced were verbally described by the 
subjects (not written down), so that all danger of involuntary muscular guidance 
was eliminated. 

A selection of about twenty strongly-tiisting substances was made. These 
substances were enclosed in small bottles and small parcels, precisely similar to 
one another, and kept carefully out of the range of -vision of the subjects, who 
were, moreover, blindfolded, so that no grimaces made by the tasters could be 
seen. The subjects, in fact, had no means whatever of knowing, through the 
sense of sight, what was the substance tasted. 

S?Hcll had to be guarded against with still greater care. When the sub- 
stance was odoriferous the packet or bottle was opened outside the room, or at 
such a distance and so cautiously as tq prevent any sensible smell from 
escaping. The experiments, moreover, were conducted in the close vicinity of 
a very large kitchen, from \N'hence a strong odour of beefsteak and onions [jro- 
ceeded during almost all the timf; occupied. The tasters took pains to keep 
their heads high above the subjects, and to avoid breathing with open mouth. 
One substance (coffee) tried w^as found to give off a slight smell, in spite of all 
precautions, and an experiment made with this has been omitted. 

The ta.sters were Mr. Guthrie (M. G.), Mr. G>jrney (E. G.),and Mr. Myers 
(M.). The percipients may be called K. and E. The tasters lightly placed a 
hand on one of the shoulders or hands of the percipients — there not being the 
same objection to contact in trials of this type as where lines and figures aie 
concerned, and the subjects tb.emselves seeming to have some faith in it. 
During the first experiments (September 3rd and 4th) [18.S3] there were one or 
two other persons in the room, who, however, were kept entirely ignorant of 
tlie substance tasted. During the experiments silence was preserved. The 
last fifteen of them (September 5th) were made when only M. G., E. G., and M , 
with the two percipients, were pre5>ent. On this evening E. was, unfortunately, 
suffering from sore throat, which seemed to blunt her susceptibility. On this 
occasion none of the .sjbstances were allowed even to enter the room where tlu- 
percipients were. They were kept in a dark lobby outside, and taken by the 
investigators af: random, so that often one investigator did not even know what 
the other took. Still less could any spy have discerned what v’as chosen, liad 
such spy Vyeen there, which he certainly was not. 

Under these conditions thirty-two experiments were made, which are 
described in detail. In nine cases the percipients named the actual 
Sub. lance used, ar. i in five other cases described the ta.ste with finr 
acc’ira;y ''a sharp <ind nasty taste ” for vinegar, ‘Giorrible and bitter" 
f'.r bitter .ioes, “something sweet and hot “ for candied ginger). Other 
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experiments of the same kind were tried later {op. cit pp. 55-58). See also 
Proceedings S.P.R., vol. iii. pp. 424—52, for experiments by Mr. Guthrie in 
the transference of sensations of many different kinds; some of those 
rel ?ting to pains are quoted in 630 B. 

For other experiments with hypnotised subjects in the transference of 
sensations by many different observers, see Phantasms of the Living, vof. 
ii- PP* 324-29, 338-45, 666-68. Some of these are quoted from the 
early mesmerists — Dr. Esdaile, the Rev. C. H. Townshend, Professor 
Gregory, and Dr. Elliotson. 

572 A. The following case is quoted from Mrs. Sidgwick*s paper 
“ On the Evidence for Clairvoyance ” in Proceedings S.P.R., vol. vii. pp. 
30-99. It is one of a group of four cases given by Mrs. Sidgwick, which 
were observed by Mr. A. W. Dobbic, of Gawler Place, Adelaide, South 
Australia, with various hypnotic subjects of his own. Mr. Dobbie had at 
that time practised hypnotism for ten or twelve years, chiefly with a* view 
to alleviating suffering, and out of some five hundred subjects, had come 
across a few who seemed capable of clairvoyance. Mrs. Sidgwick made 
his acquaintance and talked over his cases with him during a visit of his 
to England in 1889. 'I'he account quoted here is a copy, Mr. Dobbie 
informed us, of the notes he ‘‘ ^rote down the moment the words were 
uttered.” 

» 

• July 1886. 

Striking case of clairvoyance, which occurred May 28th, 1886, in the 
presence of the Hon. Dr. Ckrmphelh M.L.C., lion. David Murray, M.L.C., and 
Chief Secretary of South .Australia, Mr. Lyall, and .Mr. Fleming, solicitor : — 

The circumstance.s are briefly as follows, viz. : Dr. Campbell, being present 
at one of inv usual clairvoyant evenings, handed me a gold sleeve-link, at the 
same time telling me that he had lost the fellow one to it, but had no idea as to 
what had become of it; he asked me to give the remaining one to one of my 
clairvoya.its, and .see if thc\ could find the missing one. 1 should state that 
neither of the clairvoyants had ever seen either of the rooms they referred to, 
nor did they kn<.)W the names of the clMldrcn, or anything in connection with 
this case, so that it is cither a case of genuine clairvoyance or else a must 
r, markable cast' of ihoiight-re.'iding. 

1 first handed the sleeve-link :o the yountfer of the two sisters [Misses Eliza 
and Martha Dixon], who is not so Ur fl as her sister (1 was giving the elder one 
a rest, as she had been hard a^ 'vovk. claiv voyantly, for the past hour). 

Miss Afartlia began bv first accurat*-lv describing Dr. Campbell’s features, 
then spoke of a little fail -iiamcd Ik>v who had a stud, or sleeve-link, in his hand, 
also of a lady calling him “ Neil ” ; tlien said that this little boy Ii.rI taken the 
link into a place like a nursery where there were omc toys, especially a large 
toy elephant, and that he had dropped the link into this elephant through a 
hole which had been torn or knocked in the ; also, that he had taken it 

out again, and gave two or three other intercsiing particulars. W^e were 
reluctantly compelled to postpone further investigation until two or three 
evenings afterwards. 

On the next occasion (in the ini. tl, however, the missing sleeve-link had 
been found, but left untouched), I again placed the link in her hand, and the 
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previous particulars were at once reproduced ; but as she seemed to be getting 
on very slowfy, it occurred to Dr. Campbell to suggest placing his hand on that 
of the clairvoyant, so I placed him cn rapport and allov^ed him to do so, he 
simply touching the back of her hand with the points of his fingers. As she 
still seemed to have great difficulty (she is always much slower than her sister) 
jn proceeding, it suddenly occurred to me that it would be an interesting ex- 
periment to place Miss Eliza Dixon en rapport with Miss Martha, so I simply 
joined their disengaged hands, and Miss Eliza immediately commenced as 
follows, viz. : — 

“ I’m in a house, upstairs, I was in a bathroom, then I went into another 
room nearly opposite, there is a large mirror just inside the door on the left 
hand, there is a double-sized dressing-table with drawers down each side of it, 
the sleeve-link is in the corner of the drawer nearest the door. When they 
found it they left it there. I know why they left it there, it was because they 
wanted to sec if we would find it. I can .sec a nice easy chair there, it is an old 
one, I would like it when I am put to sleep, because it is nice and low. The 
bed <ias curtains, they are a sort of brownish net and have a fringe of darker 
brown. The wall paper is of a light blue colour. There is a cane lounge 
there and a pretty Japanese screen behind it. the screen folds up. There is a 
portrait of an old gentleman over the mantelpiece, he is dead, T knew him when 
he was alive, his name is the same as the gentleman who acts as Governor when 
the Governor is absent from the colony,^ 1 will tell you his name directly —it is 
the Rev. Mr. Way. It was a little boy wljo put the sleeve-link in that drawer, 
he is very fair, his hair is almost white, he is a pr tty litth? l^oy, he has blue 
eyes, and about throe years bid. TIk: link had boon loft on that taldc, the little 
boy was in the nursery, and he went into the bedroom after the gentleman had 
left. I can sec who tlie gentleman i.s, it is Dr. Camp}’)oll. Doesn’t that little 
boy look a young Turk, the link is quite a hantlful for his little hand, he is 
running about with it very pleased : but he doesn't .st!om to know what to do 
with it.” (A) [Dr. Campbell was not present fmm this point. I 

“ Now 1 can hear some one calling up the stairs, a lady is calling two names, 
Colin is one and Xeil is the otiicr, tlie other boy is about five years old and i.s 
darker than the other. The eldest, ('olin, is going flown.stairs now, h«' is gone 
into what looks likr a dining-room, the lady says, * Where is X< il ’ * Uj)stairs. 

ma.’ ‘ Go and tell him to come down at on('C.' 'I'he little fair-liaircd boy had 
put the link down ; but when he heaifl liis brother coming up lie picked it up 
again. Colin says, ‘ XTul, you are 1 <j come down at once.’ ‘ I won’t,’ says Neil. 

‘ Vou’re a goose,’ replies Colin, and he turned and wont down without Xoil. 
What a young monkoy ! now he h*as gone into llu' nursery and put the link into 
a large toy elephant, he put it through a hole in front, which is broken. He ha.s 
gone downstairs now, I suppose he thinks it is safe there. 

“ Now that gentleman has come into the room again and he weants that link; 
he is looking rfil about for it, he thinks it might be knocked down; the lady is 
there now too, and they are both looking for it. The lady says, ‘ Are you suo* 
you put it there ? ’ The gentleman says, ‘ Yes.’ 

“ Now it seems like next day, the servant is turning the carpet up and look 
ing all about for it; but can’t find it. 

“ The gentleman is asking that young Turk if he ha.s seen it, he knows that 

^ Chief Justice Way is fhe gentleman who acts as Deputy for his Excellency when 
absent from the colony. — A. W. D. 
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he is fond of pretty things. The little boy says ‘ No.* He seems to think it is 
fine fun to serve his father like that. * 

“ Now it seems to be another day, and the little boy is in the nursery again, 
he has taken the link out of the elephant, now he has dropped it into that 
drawer, that is all I have to tell you about it, I told you the rest before.” 

• 

July i^th, 1886. 

Since writing the above pages I have handed them to Dr. Campbell for 
perusal, so that he might check the account and ratify it or otherwise, and after 
going carefully through it he has returned it to me, accompanied by a complete 
ratification in writing, which 1 herewith enclose. A. W. Dohbie. 


Memo, by Dr. Campbell. 


Adelaide, y«/y 9//h 1SS6, 

At the point (A) the stance was discontinued till the next sitting, when«I was 
absent. The conversation reported as passing between the children is correct. 
The description of the room is accurate in every point. The portrait is that of 
the late Rev. James Way. The description of the children and their names are 
true. The fact that the link was discovered in the drawer, in the interval 
between one sitting and the final one, and that the link was left there, pending 
the discovery of it by the clairvoyant, is also correct, as this was my suggestion 
to Mrs. Campbell when she showeTl it to me in the corner of the drawer. In 
fact, every circumstance reported is absolutely correct. I know, further, that 
neither of the clairvoyants has ever been injfide of my door. My children are 
utterly unknown to them, either in appearance or by name. I may say also 
that they had no knowledge of my intention to place the link in their possession, 
or even of my presence at the sdance, as they were both on each occasion in the 
mesmeric sleep when I arrive^. Allan' Campbell. 

riii a later letter, dated December i 6 th, 1 S 87 , Dr. Campbell writes: — ] 
Dear Mr. Dobbie, — Your London correspondent asks if I had any know- 
ledge of the conversation that the clairvoyant stated had passed between the 
children. I had no knowledge whatever of this conversation, nor the circum- 
stances attending it, until she repeated it. It was subsequently confirmed to 
me in pnrt by Mrs. Campbell, such partes she herself is reported to have taken 
in the tableau. 

With respect to the large toy elephant. I certainly knew of its existence, but 
was not thinking of it at the time the clairvoyant was speaking. I did not know 
even by suspicion that the elephant was so mutilated as to have a large opening 
in its chest, and on coming home had to examine the toy to see whether the 
statement was correct- I need hardly say that it was absolutely correct. — I am, 
yours sincerely, Allan TTampbei.l. 

[Mr. Dobbir tells us that neHher he nor his clairvoyants had any oppor- 
tunity, directly or indirectlv, of ktKc.ving anv of the particulars brought out by 
the clairvoyant.” He .iftcrv^rds saw the room described, and says *‘the de- 
scription is simpiy perfect in every particular ” 

On this narrative Sidgwitk comments as follows: — ] 

There :irr several noicv.ortln point.-* about this rather complicaicd case. In 
the first place, it will be noticed that the greater ^^art of the information given 
by the clairvoyants mipht have beei. obtained by thought-transicrence from the 
voi.. I. 2 M 
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mind of Dr. Campbell, who was present most of the time. It would then, at 
any rate, be ^ very remarkable and interesting case of thought-transference, 
but so far it would not be clairvoyance as we have defined it. F urther, a large 
proportion of the statements made — all about the little boy taking, hiding, and 
restoring' the sleeve-link — are unverifiable. But there is one important point 
imknown to Dr, Campbell (so far as his conscious memory, at least, was con- 
cerned} and afterwards proved true, and that is the existence of the hole in the 
front of the toy elephant. The introduction of this peculiar fact — wliich, if 
learnt by mind-reading, must, it would seem, have been learnt from the child or 
some other person quite unknown to the percipient— is so remarkable that it 
makes it seem more probable than not that the hiding of the sleeve-link there 
was also a fact. If so, it is greatly to be regretted in the interests of science 
that the child ever took it out again ! I attach less importance, as evidence of 
clairvoyance, tto the knowledge of the conversation of the children than to that 
of the hole in the toy elephant, because it is more the kind of thing that might 
be guessed. 

Another noticeable point in this case is that so far as the clairvoyants^ 
remarks relate to the actions of those concerned — the children. Dr. and Mrs. 
Campbell, the servant — the descriptions are not of the present, but of the past. 


Another case of Mr. Dobbie’s relates to the tracing of a lost gold 
pencil-case through the same clairvoyant (<?/. cit,^ pp. 6S-70). 

572 B. The Zoisty vol. vii. pp. 95-i'oi, contains a similar case, com- 
municated by Mr. E. H. Barth, of the finding of a lost brooch by means of 
the noted clairvoyant Ellen Dawson. The account is given by a Mrs. M., 
the owner of the brooch. Ellen Dawson described a former servant of 
Mrs. M.'s, who she said had stolen the brooch, and said that she had kept 
the case, with some diamonds in it, in her trunk, and sold the brooch for 
a very small sum ; that it was then in a place like a cellar, with ** lots of 
other property,'^ silver spoons, &c., and that the servant had moved from 
the place she had lived at when she first left Mrs. M. This latter point 
was found to be correct, and Mrs. M. (who had suspected another of her 
servants), on the advice of the clairvoyant, sent for the girl to come to her 
house, and taxed her with the theft. Finally she confessed that she had 
stolen the brooch and pawned it, keeping the case and two diamond 
chains which were worn with the brooch. All the property was finally 
recovered. Mrs. M. had never seen Ellen Dawson before. 

Ellen Dawson had been subject to epileptic fits as a child, for which 
she had been treated mesmerically, first by the Jiaron I.'^upotet, and after- 
wards by Mr. \V. Hands, who, observing that she appeared to be able to 
see objects without the use of her eyes when in the sleep- waking state, 
endeavoured to cultivate the clairvoyant faculty in her. Some remarkable 
cases of her travelling clairvoyance ” are recounted by him in the /.otsiy 
vol. iii. pp. 226—36, and the same number, pp. 236-41, contains a further 
account by Miss Boyle of her description of Rouen Cathedral, and inci- 
dents that had happened to Miss Boyle there, &c. 

573 A. The longest and most important series of experiments in^ 
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thought-transference with hypnotised subjects carried out by members of 
the S.P.R. are those of Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick, described in the 
paper by them and Mr. G. A. Smith in the Proceedings S.P.R., vol. vi. pp. 
128-70, and in the paper by Mrs. Sidgwick and Miss Alice Johnson ih 
vol. viii. pp. 536-96. I give brief extracts from both these papers. ^ 
The following is a general description of the first series of experiments, 
which took place in 1889 : — 


The experiments in thought-transference about to be described have been 
carried out with four different percipients while in the hypnotic trance, Mr. 
[G. A.] Smith, who hypnotised them, being the agent. The experiments were 
usually directed and arranged by Mrs. Sidgwick, who also took th^ notes which 
form the basis of the present paper. On two or three occasions, however, she 
was absent, and her place was taken by Professor Sidgwick, who was also 

present on most other occasions in July and August. * 

Most of the experiments were in the transference of numbers of two digits, 
Mr. Smith looking at the numbers and the percipient guessing them. The 
number of experiments of this nature tried with Mr. Smith in the same room 
as the percipient was 664, of which 131 were successes; and the number tried 
with Mr, Smith in another room was 228, of which only 9 were successes. In 
these numbers an experiment in which two percipients were at work at the same 
time is counted as two. By a success we mean that both digits are correctly 
given, but not necessarily placed in the right order! Of the 13 1 successes with 

Mr. Smith in the same room the digits were reversed in 14; and of the 9 suc- 

cesses with Mr. Smith in a different room the digits were reversed in i. We 
had no numbers above 90 among those we used. If the percipients had been 
aware of this, the probability of their guessing the right digits in the right order 
in one trial by pure chance would have been i to 81, and the probability of 
their guessing the right digits in any order half that. But, as at different times 
they guessed all the ^■•umbers between 90 and 100, we believe that they were 
not aware that our series stopped at 90, in which case their chance of being 
right in a single guess was i to 90. No one will suppose, therefore, that 117 
complete successes in 664 guesses was the result of chance. Good days and 
bad days alike are included in the numbers given, though, as will be seen in the 
sequel, on some days no success at all was obtained. It was clear that the 
power of divining the numbers was exceedingly variable, but whether the differ- 
ence was in the agent or the percipient, or oh what circumstances it depended, 
we have sc far been unable to discover. 

Pdght persons, at least, besides Mr. Smith, tried to act as agents, but either 
failed to hypnotise the percipients or to transfer any impression. Nor did 
others succeed in transferring impressions when the hypnotic State had been 
induced by Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith himself did not succeed except when the 
percipients were hypnotised. 

[The account, written at tlie time, of the first day’s experiments with each 
of the four percipients — Mr. W., Mr. T., M”. P., and Miss B. — is next given. 
The numbers used were all ihor>»* from 10 to 90 inclusive; each number was 
drawn at random from a bag, and placed in a little box which Mr. Smith 
held in his hand with its back towards the .subject, who sat facing him with 
closed eyes. It was ascv rtained by ..xperiment that the subject would have had 
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to move his head several feet to see the number. He was only told that he was 
to see number^i of two figures. 

All the experiments are given in order in a tabulated form, including 
in each case the number drawn, the number guessed, and the conditions. 
The following is a summary of the trials with P. and 1 . : — 


Percipient. 

Guess? 

completely 

Right. 

Digits Right, 
but in 

Reverse Order. 

One Digit 
Right in 
Right Place. 

Wrong. 

Total number 
of Trials. 

With Mr. S. in same j P. 
room . . / T. . 

69 

30 

10 

4 

Si 

61 

194 

16S 

354 i 

263 

Total" 

99 

14 

142 

362 

617 

Most probable number of } 
successes by chance . J 

i 

8 


106 j 


... 

! 

With Mr. S. in another ( p | 
room . . i ^ * 

7 

I 

! t 7 

1 

I 14 

i 

139 : 

Most probable number of ) 
successes by chance . ) 

a 

2 

5 “. . 1 

i 

i 

-7 1 

1 

1 




Of the 139 trials “ with Mr. Smith in another room.” there were 52 in which 
the two rooms were only separated by a curtain ; 3 of the complete successe.s 
were obtained under these conditions. In the other 87 trials Mr. Smith (accom- 
panied by one of the other experimenters) was in the passage outside, with the 
door closed, or in a room below. With 'F. 79 trials were made with Mr. Smith 
in another room, but the success obtained was not 1 eyond what might bo 
expected by chance. 

The nature of the percipients’ impressions and other cognate points arc 
fullv discussed in the paper. A detailed discussion is also given as to how far 
the conditions were adequate to preve it the imprcssiniis reaching the perci- 
pients through any of the ordinary channels of sens.-, d’he (jiiestion ot the 
possibility of unconscious whispering or counting by the agent is fully dealt 
with, and an analysis is given of all the wrong guesses, in order to test whether 
the mistakes are such as could have been produced by this means. 1 he con 
elusion is reached that the mistakes could not be thus accounted for.^ 

The question of the bearing of -Miumbcr-habits " on these e.xperimcnts is 
also discussedi’ On this subject, see the ‘‘ Note on Number-habits,” in 630 A. 

^ Mes.srs. Hansen and T.ehmann,in a pamphlet entitled (. {'f er Hmvillkurhchc I'Liut’ >’>• 

. . . (in Wundt’s Philn\ophiiLhe Studie^t, vol. xi. part 4) en lcavourcfl to show that tin; 
success of these experiments was due to unconscious whispering, on the ground that tlic 
mi.stakes made in them were similar to the mistakes that occunod in their own exjicri 
merits in unconsciou'? whispering. Professor Sidgwick, however, showed 
S.P.K., vol. xii. pp. 298-31 51, by analysing all the expei inien*^s, j hat the number ol 
correspondences in mistakes in the two sets wero not more tlian might have been pr.i- 
duced b) chance, and trait, ther-doro, no argument could be founderl on them. 
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The experiments were continued at intervals during 1899 and 1891 by 
Mrs. Sidgwick, assisted by Miss Alice Johnson, Mr. G. A. Smith being the 
hypnotiser, and the principal subjects being P., T., and Miss B. The 
experiments were all made at Brighton, some in Mr. Smith's rooms, and 
some in Mrs. Sidgwick’s lodgings. • 

Three different kinds of experiments were made: (i) in transferring 
numbers of two digits; (2) in transferring ideas other than numbers; (3) 
in producing local anaesthesia and rigidity by mental suggestion.^ 

The first kind of experiments afforded impoitant confirmation of the 
earlier series, in that success was obtained with agent and percipient in 
different roomSy no one in the same room with the percipient knowing what 
the numbers to be guessed were. A full description, with a plan, is given 
of Mr. Smith’s rooms (one of the arches ” on the beach at Brighton), in 
which most of the experiments were made. The arch contained two 
floors, the upper entirely occupied by a sitting-room, and the lower con- 
sisting of a little lobby and two small rooms. The first conditions of the 
evening’s experiments with Miss B. are described as follows : — 


The persons present were Miss B., Professor Barrett, Mr. Smith, Mrs. 
Sidgwick, Miss Johnson, and T.; hxit T., with whom we have been experiment- 
ing, was hypnotised, and not attending to what^ was going on. Mr. Smith 
hypnotised Miss B. and tried three numbej^ while in the room with her and 
speaking to her. There w’as some success with these, and then Mr. Smith and 
Miss Johnson went downstairs to the lobby. Miss Johnson drew a number at 
random out of a bag containing all the numbers from 10 to 90. and handed 
it to Mr. Smith, who then tried to communicate it mentally to Miss B. A little 
bell or gong was rung upstairs b}' Mrs. Sidgwick as soon as a guess had been 
made, and again when tlie party upstairs were ready to begin another. As the 
hell was rung Mrs. Sidgwdck, who had previously been put en rapport with Miss 
lb, said, “ There’s another. Miss B.,"or words to that effect ; and Miss B. began 
to look oi'it for an impression, wliich usually came to her in a visual form. Mrs. 
Sidgwick noted down her guesses and remarks, while Miss Johnson noted the 
numbers that she drew from the bag, ai^d at intervals we compared notes. . . . 
It is hardly necessary to say that, as Mrs. Sidgwick was herself wholly ignorant 
of the number, it was impossible for her r^emarks to give any indications to 
Miss 1 >. 

[The nature and development of the percipients’ impressions are fully dis- 
cussed. Miss B.’s impressions were mostly visual, and generally seemed to 
develop gradually. Sometimes her eyes were opened, and she was made to 
see the number as a hallucination on a piece of paper. Tlie number then 
sometimes appeared in a fragmentary v/ay, and was liable to appear and dis- 
appear. On one occasion it was .suggested succes.sfully that the percipients 
should hear the numbers repeated instead of seeing them. 

In forty-five out of the seventy -one experiments made in Mrs. Sidg^vick's 
lodgings (the third .section of tlie table given on p. 550b the numbers were guessed 
by means of table-tilting, MissiJ. in forty-one cases being in a normal condition 
at the time, and tilting oui the numbers apparently quite automatically. In four 

i These experiments we d .scribed in 669 L. 
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cases, being hypnotised, she tilted out the numbers with the table, and at the same 
time made verbal guesses, which y/exQ different ixom those made through the table. 
The same method was used occasionally with P. and T., and on one evening the 
percipients were made to guess the numbers both verbally and by planchctte- 
w^ting. A detailed comparison of the verbal guesses with those made uncon- 
sciously at the same time is given on pp. 550-52 of the paper. The two 
guesses were in most cases different No more success was obtained with 
these automatic methods than by guessing in the ordinary way. 

A table is given of the experiments of each day, with Miss B. as percipient, in 
guessing numbers of two digits, the agent, Mr. Smith, being in a different room. 
I summarise this table as follows : — 


Guess completely 
Right. 

Digits Reversed. 

First Digit only 
Right. 

.Second Digit 
only Right. 

Wrong. 

Nu 

Fria 

20 

s 

5(5 

1. 

56 I4S 



7 

1 " i 

22 33 

7 

3 

23 

1 « 1 
1 1 

' i 

30 71 

27 

s 

1 

86 1 

i 

23 

ICS ; 






3 


46 


, 26 

3 

27 

21 ; 

69 


(x) Place — the Arch. Percipient up- | 
stairs; agent do\Mistairs . . f 

(2) Place — the Arch. Percipient down- I 

stairs ; agent upstairs . . .) 

(3) Place — Mrs. Sidgwick’s lodgings. ) 

Percipient in room; agent ‘in> 
passage, with door closed . . ) 

Totals .... 


Most probable number of succes<» s by j 
chance . . . . \ 


Results obtained daring the same periofl ^ 
by Mr. Smith as agent in the ; , 
room with Miss lb . ) 


Experiments in Transferring^ Ideas other than Numbers. 

The most successful experiments under this head were those in which Mi - 
Smith was met^h concentrating his mind on a ‘-mental picture ” of some son, 
without looking at any real representation. The person who carried on tin 
conversation with the percipient during the course of each experiment, and 
took notes of his remarks, was generally ignorant of the subject of the picture. 

The percipient was sometimes made to receive the impression as a fully 
externalised visual hallucination seen with open eyes: usually as a picture on 
a blank white card on which he had been told that a pictu-e would appear, 
and occasionally in a crystal used in the same way.^ Latterly, the percipients 

1 Compare the similar experiments with P. and T. described in 624 A. 
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were generally induced to see the pictures when hypnotised with closed eyes. 
Full details are given of the experiments which the writers regained as success- 
ful, with accounts of some failures, also a tabulated list of all the experiments 
tried. Those with agent and percipients in the same room are summarised by 
the authors as follows : — 


Percipient. 

I 

Correct or 
partially 
correct. 

mpression. 

Wrong. 

None. 

Number of 
Triaia. 

Miss B. . 

7 

6 

I 

14 

p 

14 

6 

7 

• 27 

T 

2 

13 

3 

18 

Whybrew 

6 1 

2 

2 

10 

Major 

2 



2 ' 

Totals . 

31 

27 

13 

71 


I quote the first seven experiments with Miss B., o£ which four are counted 
as successful, viz. Nos. i, 2, 5, and 7. 

The first experiments with Miss B. took placq on July 9th, 1S90. The per- 
cipient, being in a hypnotic trance, had hci^eyes opened, and was given a card 
and told to look out for a picture which would come on it. 

No. I. The subject, chosen by Mrs. Sidgwick, was a liitie boy with a balL 
Mr. Smith sat close to IMiss B., l)ut neither spoke to her nor touched her. 
*\riss B. presently said, “A figure is coming — a little boy.” Mrs. Sidgwick 
ask.'d what he had in his hand, and Miss B. replied, ‘‘A round thing, a ball, I 
suppose.” 

No. 2. For the next experiment Mr. Smith sat behind a screen. The sub- 
ject. a kitten in a jar, was again set bv Mr.s. Sidgwick. Miss B. said, “ Some- 
tliiiig like an old cat — a cat - — 1 think it's a cat.” Mrs. Sidgwick. — “What is the 
cal doing?” Miss B. (doubtfully).— “ Sitting down.” Mrs. Sidgwick. — “Is 
tin. re anything else but a cat?’ Miss*B.— “ No, only scratches about.” 

No. 3. (Failure.) . . . 

Ni". 4. Subject : a Christy ,\finstrel wiiji a banjo (chosen by Mrs. Sidgwick, 
who took the notes). Miss \l. said, “There’s .something long, something round 
ill that one- -a little cage of some sort —.something that looks like a cage ; yet 
lii.Te's sometliing like a handle. A can! oh, it's a can ! It’s quite clear now.” 
We then gave her a fresh card, and Mr. Smith moved round ^rom behind the 
b. roen and sat close to her, stdl without speaking. 

No. 5. The same subject (eondnueu). Miss B. said, “ Something here dark 
—a hand.” Mrs. Sidgwiek.— “ Is it a woman’s hand or a man’s ?” Miss B. — 
“ A black hand.” This seemed to be a partial success. 

Mr. Smith then woke Mi.ss B up to ask her when she had to go. but find- 
ing that there was .still a little time to spare, re-hypnotised her, and tried 
another subject. 

No. 6. A sailin^A'at an the ^ea. Mr. Smith sat bt !nnd the screen. 
Presently Miss B. said, “ \ ma.i— black. He's got someth.ing in his hand— an 
instrument — sort of guitar thing." As we h.atl o.o\ spoken about the Christy 
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Minstrel and banjo, this tardy emergence of the idea when Mr. Smith was 
thinking of scftnething else, and after awaking and re-hypnotisation, was inte- 
resting. 

We then changed Miss B.’s card, and Mr. Smith continued to think of the 
sailing»boat, but Miss B. only saw something like a bear, and we changed her 
card again. Of course during these changes we told her nothing about the 
subject, nor whether it was changed, nor whether she was right or wrong. 
Miss B. then said, “Very funny thing’’ (shaking her head); “can’t see it 
coming to any figure. There’s a mess — it doesn’t come to any shape.” 

No- 7. At this point Mrs. Sidgwick asked Mr. Smith to come from behind 
the screen and sit near Miss B. Miss Johnson, who did not know what the 
subject of the picture was, asked Miss B. whether it was anything like an 
animal. Miss B. said, “No — got some prong sort of things — something at the 
bottom like a Vttle boat. What can that be up in the air ? Cliffs, I suppose — 
cliffs in the air high up — it’s joining the boat — oh, sails — a sailing-boat — not 
cliffs — sails.” This was not all uttered consecutively, but partly in answer to 
questions put by Miss Johnson ; but as Miss Johnson was ignorant of the 
subject of the supposed picture, her questions could, of course, give no guidance. 

[The following are five experiments made with P. : — ] 

As a preliminary to each experiment, P. was hypnotised and told by Mr. 
Smith that he would see a picture, then had his eyes opened, and was given a 
blank card to look at. The subjects of the pictures were chosen by Mrs. 
Sidgwick and written down by her. In the oase of the first two, the subject for 
the picture was shown in writing to Mr. Smith before his final remarks to P. 
about looking for the picture to cqme on the card. In the case of the last 
three, it was only shown to him after he had explained to P. what he was to 
do, and he did not speak at all after he knew what the subject was. He sat 
near P., but behind him in all cases. Miss Johnson, w'ho was ignorant of the 
subjects, took notes of P.’s conv’crsation and other remarks that were made 
during the course of each experiment. P. occasionally addressed Mrs. 
Sidgwick, and she answered him, being of course very careful to avoid giving 
any indications by her remarks. 

.\o. 15. (Failure.) . . . 

No. 16. Subject: A black kitten playinj^ zc'/t/i a cork, P. — “Something 
like a cat; it’s a cat.” Mrs. Sidgwick. — “What is it doing P. — “Some- 

thing it’s been feeding out of — some in*lk, is it a saucer? Can’t see where its 
other paw is- -only see three paws.” 

No. 17. Sul^ject: A sartdivick ?f^an with advertiscfncnt of a play, P. said, 
“ Something like letter A — stroke there, then there.” Mrs. Sidgwick. — “Well, 
perhaps it will breome clearer.” P. — “Something like a head on the top of 
it ; a V upside down — two legs and then a head. — A man with two boards— 
looks like a man that goes about the streets with two boards. I can see a licad 
at the top, and the borly and legs between the boards. I couldn’t sec what 
was written on the boards, because the edges w'cre turned towards me.” Mr. 
Smith told us afterwards that he had pictured to himself the man and one 
board facing him. thus not corresponding to the impression which P. had. 

No. 18. .‘Subject: A choir boy, P. said, “ F.dge of card’s going a dark 
colour. Somebody dressed up in white, eh ? Can .see something nil white ; 
edge all V^lack, and like a ti/ure in the middle. 'I'here’s his hands up” (making 
a gesture to show the atdtude) “like a ghost or something — you couldn t mis- 
take it for anything but a ghost. It’s not getting any better, it’s fading — no, 
it’s still there. It might frighten any one.” . . . 
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No. 19. Subject: A vase with flowers, (Mr. Smith, still behind P., was 
looking at a blue flower-pot in the window, containing an india-fubber plant). 
P. said, 1 see something round, like a round ring. I can see some straight 
things from the round thing. I think it’s a glass — it goes up. I’ll tell you 
w'hat it is ; it must be a pot, a flower-pot, you know, with things growing in it. 
I only guessed that, because you don’t see things growing out of a glass. Itks 
not clear at the top yet. You see something going up, and you can’t see the 
top because of the edge of the paper, it’s cut off. I don’t wonder, because it’s 
,0 good wondering what Mr. Smith does, he does such funny things. I should 
fancy it might be a geranium, but there’s only sticks, so you can’t tell.” Mrs. 
Sidgvvick. — “ What colour is the pot.?” P. — “ Dark colour, between terra-cotta 
and red — dark red, you’d call it.” 

573 B. In Mrs. Sidgwick’s paper On the Evidence for Clairvoy- 
ance ” in Proceedings S.P.R., vol. vii. pp. 30-99, an account is given of 
several striking cases of “ travelling clairvoyance ” on the part of a woman 
there called Jane, the wife of a Durham pitman (<?/. cit., pp. 53-62 and 
8 2-94). She was hypnotised at intervals for many years from 1845 
onwards, for the sake of her health, and used then to ask to “travel” — 
that is, to be guided by suggestion to places which she should clairvoy- 
antly visit. The main evidence about her is contained in the contem- 
poraneous notes of a Dr. F., uihich, however, do not appear to have 
been made before the truth of her statements^ was verified. I quote an 
extract from these notes. • 


Before commencing the sitting I fixed to take her to a house, without com- 
municating my intentions to any of the parties present. In the morning of t!ie 
day J stated to a patient of my own, J\fr. Eglinton, at present residing in the 
village of Tynemouth, that I •intended to visit him. He stated that he would 
be present between 8 md 10 p.m. in a particular room, so that there might be 
no difficulty in finding him. He was just recovering from a very severe illness, 
and was so weak that he could scarcely walk. He was exceedingly thin from 
the effects of his complaint. 

After the usual state had been obtained, I said, ‘‘We are standing beside a 
railway station, now we pass along a ro^id, and in front of us see a house with 
a laburnum tree in front of it.” She directly replied. Is it the red house with 
a brass ’ nocker .? ” I said, •' No, it has an ir^n knocker.” I have since looked, 
iiowever, and find that the door has an old-fashioned lirass handle in the shape 
01 a knocker. She then askrd. ** Shrill we go up the steps ? Shall we go along 
this passage and up these stairs ? Is this a window on the stair head ? ” I said, 
You are (^uite right, and now 1 want you to iook into the room upon the left- 
hand side.” Shr replied, “Oh ye'', in the bedroom. There is no one in this 
roum; there is a bed in it, but there is no person in it.” I was not aware that 
a bedroom was in the place T menliontd. but upon inquiry next day I found 
she was correct. I iold her she must look into the next room and she would 
see a sofa. She answered, “ But there is here a little gallery. Now I am 
in the room, and sec a lady with black hair lying upon the sofa.” T attempted 
to puzzle her about the colour of her hair, and teedag sure it was Mr. Kglinton 
who was lying there, I >haiply croso-questioned her but still she persisted in 
her story. The questioning, however, *^*'eni‘'d t<.‘ distract her mind, and she 
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^mmeaced ^king about a lady at Wbickham, until I at last recalled her 
the room at Tynemouth by asking her whether there was not a gentleman ,n 
the room. '• No," she said; “ we can see no gentleman there.” 

Mtet a \itt\e she described the door opening, and asked with a tone of 
great surprise, “ Is that a gentleman ? ” I replied, Yes ; is he thin or fat? 
*Wery iat,” she answered; “but has he a cork leg ? I assured her that he 
had no cork leg, and tried to puzzle her again about him. She, however, 
assured me that he was very fat and had a great corporation, and asked me 
whether I did not think such a fat man must eat and drink a great deal to get 
such a corporation as that. She also described him as sitting by the table 
with papers beside him, and a glass of brandy and water. “ Is it not wine.? ” 
I asked. “ No/’ she said, “ it’s brandy.” “ Is it not whisky or rum ” “No, 
it is brandy,” was the answer ; “ and now,” she continued, “ the lady is going to 
get her suppec, but the fat gentleman does not take any.” I requested her to 
tell me the colour of his hair, but she only answered that the lady’s hair was 
dark.^ I then inquired if he had any brains in his head, but she seemed alto- 
gether puzzled about him, and said she could not see any. I then asked her 
if she could sec his name upon any of the letters lying about. She replied, 
“Yes;” and upon my saying that the name began with E, she spelt each 
letter of the name “ Eglinton.” 

I was so convinced that I had at last detected her in a complete mistake 
that I arose, and declined proceeding further in the matter, stating that, 
although her description of the house and tlte name of the person w'ere correct, 
in everything connected with the gentleman she had guessed tlie opposite from 
the truth. ^ 

On the following morning Mr. IC. asked me the result, of tlie experiment, and 
after having related it to him, he gave me the following account : He had found 
himself unable to sit up to so late an hour, but wishful fairly to test tin: powers 
of the clairv'oyante, he had ordered his clothes to l)e stuffed into the form of a 
figure, and to make the contrast more striking t (5 his natural appearance, had 
an e.xtra pillow pushed into the clothes so as to form a “ corjioration.” Tliis 
figure had been placed near the table, in a sitting position, and a glass of 
brandy and water and the newsjiapers placed beside it. The name, he further 
added, was spelt correctly, though up to tliat time I had been in tin.- habit of 
writing it “ Eglington,” instead of as s^^ell by the clairvoyante, “Eglinton." 


573 C. Dr. Alfred Backman, of Kalmar, Sweden, iniblishcd a p q^cr 
on “Experiments in Clairvoyai^ce ” in Procccdifii^s S.ibR., vol. vii. ] p. 
199-220. His subjects wore patients of liis own, hypnotised by him for 
medical treatment, and among them he found a certain number who 
seemed to possess the clairvoyant faculty. One of tlie best was Alma 
Rad berg, a mrfld-servant, aged about twenty-six (the subject of the experi- 
ment described in 543 E), and I quote a case that occurred with her. 
Dr. Backman writes ; — 


On April 8th, 1890, I received a letter from Dr. F. Kjellman,! of Stockholm. 

1 Dr. Backman says that all the notes made of the exi-erime.'.ts with Dr. Kjellni.ui 
were sent to the latter before he (l>r. Backman) knew anything about whether thev li;ul 
been successful or not. It is these notes which arc reproduced in his paper, without 
any additions. 
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in which he asked me to arrange a time at which I should hypnotise Alma, of 
whom he had heard, and “ask her to find a certain Dr. von^B., who was 
known to her, and describe the room in which he was, the other persons 
present, the arrangements of the room, &c. Dr. K. had purposely hung some- 
thing on the chandelier that is not generally there, in order to make the ex- 
periment more crucial.” In answer to this, I merely sent this telegram, “ Froffi 
one to two to-morrow, in your apartment.” No further arrangement was made, 
i’ld Dr. Kjellman’s appearance, as well as his apartment, was quite unknown 
uoth to me and the clairvoyant, and also to all the persons present wit)i u^. 
Alma was hypnotised in my house at Kalmar, and the record made of the sitting 
is as follows 1 : — 

April 9th, 1890, at 1.40 p.m. Alma is hypnotised and ordered to go to 
Stockholm to the apartments of Dr. Kjcllman. i. Is Alma there ? ” “ No.” 

2. Question repeated. “ Yes.’' 9. “ Is there a chandelier hanging from the 
ceiling?” “No, no chandelier, something more like a lamp.” 10. “Do you 
see anything particular there?” “ Something long and narrow is han^ng in 
the chandelier.” ii. “What is it made of, stuff or metal?” “It must be 
metal, I think, and stuff also.” 12. “Have you ever seen such a thing?” 
“No, I never saw anything like it.” 13. “ Try to see what it is, or what it is 

called.” (No answer.) 14. “ What is it used for? ” “ I do not know what it 

is used for.” “ Is it anything used by physicians, or an ornament ?” “ More 

like an ornament, larger than a ribbon.” 1 5. “ What is it like, what colour 
is it?” “ It is white.” 16. “ Are®thcre several colours?” “ It is also red.” 
17. “What is the metal like?” “It is white, yrobai)ly silv’er.^’ 18. “Are 
there mountings fixed to the stuff, or stuff 01^ a piece of metal ? ” “I think the 
stuff is wound round a piece of metal,” 19. “ How long anti how broad is it ? ” 
“A quarter of a yard broad, and three-([uarters of a yard long.” 20. “ What 
kind of stuff is it ? ” “ Probably silk.” 21. “ Does the stuff belong to the 

piece of metal? ” “ No, it is wound round it for the occasion.” 22. “ What is 

it generally used for? ” “ It ought to stand on a writing-table.” 23. “ What is 

t’ne use of it ? ” (She does not knosv.) 24, “ Is it fixed to the lamp, or could it 
be e.Lsily taken off ? ” “ It is not fixed firmly.” She cannot possibly tell what is 

hanging in the chandelier. When awake, she states that slie b'elievcs it was a 
pair of scissors for cutting paper, or a paper-knife, that was hanging in the 
chandelier; and it was probably fixed with a handkerchief. . . . 

After having communicated to Dr. Kjcllman what Alma had said, I re- 
ceived from him two letters, containing the following information : — 

“ There was really hanging in the chan 4 elier a large pair of paper-scissors 
fixed by an india-rubber otoscope, and with a tea-rose and some forget-me-nots 
in one of the handles of the scissors . . .” 

“ Her statement that the object was hanging in a lamp, not in a chandelii^r. 
was right. It is l>otli a lamp and a chandelier, and the lamp w^s drawn do\vn 
a long way und. r the chandelier. . . .” 


573 D. Some gov>d ca -es of telepathy and telepathic clairvoyance 
occurring with hypnotised percipients r.re given in Dr. Fahnestock’s 
Siatuvolisvi (see especiady pp-. 127-3S itnd pp. 221-32). I quote one 
of these (from pp. 229-32). 

^ I quote onb- the pait of the record relating to the obje ct hung on the chandelier. — 
F. W. H. M. 
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[A Mr. had requested some friends of his at BaJtimore to place some- 

thing in a particular place in a certain house, after he had left the city, to test 
if it could be seen by any of Dr. Fahnestock’s clairvoyants at Lancaster.] 

Subject: Mrs. E. She had never been in Baltimore in ^?er life, and after 
she had entered the state, it was necessary, as I was not acquainted with the 
location of the house, for him to convey her in thought to the appointed place. 
Having done so, I requested her to describe the room, which she did to his 
satisfaction ; and as the thing to be looked at was to be at or about the time- 
piece, I directed her attention to it, and desired her to look whether there was 
anything about the clock which did not belong to it. She said she saw some- 
thing dark there, which looked like a bottle, but that she felt as if she were 
going backwards, and could not keep herself there long enough to see it dis- 
tinctly. This being the case, and finding that her mind was wandering about 
the city, I dinected her to look about the city, and after I had taken her to tlie 
Washington Monument and various other .places of interest, I desired her to go 
back ^to the clock again, and to go up to it, and to take the article which she 
before described as being a dark bottle into her hands, and to examine it 
minutely, so that she could be certain as to what it really was. After having 
done so, she declared that she now saw it distinctly, and stated that “ it was a 
r/a/'/r bottlCy about the length of her index finger^ and was suspended by a 
white strings tied about its neck, that it was empty, and had no cork.^^ 

The gentleman left Lancaster for Baltimore the next day, and when he 
returned he stated that, as he approached the house of his friend in Baltimore, 
where the thing to be looked at was to be placed, he saw his friend at the 
door, and as lie came up to him h;s friend immediately asked him to tell what 
he had seen placed near the clock. After he had related the circumstances, 
and told what the lady said, his friend produced the bottle, which had 
been suspended at the time agreed upon, and which, to their mutual astonish- 
ment, they now saw she bad described to the very letter. The gentleman 
brought the bottle with him to Lancaster, with a piece of the white string still 
attached, and after it was shown to Mrs. E. she declared that it was the very 
same which she had seen suspended in Baltimore. 

The bottle is of a very dark brown colour, and looks nearly black when not 
held up between the light and the eye, of a peculiar shape, and not easily mis- 
taken. It is about the length of an indjex linger, and was empty, and without a 
cork or stopper. 

A purer case of actual clairvoyance could not bo desired, because there was 
no person in the room that knew of had any suspicion of what might be placed 
there. 


Some good instances of apparent clairvoyance or telepathic clair- 
voyance on tlje part of a hypnotised subject are also to be found in 
Somnolis7}i and Pycheism, by Joseph W. Haddock, M.D. (London, 1S51). 

573 B. From Facts in Clairvoyance,” by Dr. Ashburner {Zoist, vol. 
vi. pp. 96-110). In the following case the information given by the 
clairvoyants related to fact.s which were apparently not known by normal 
means to any person. 

Major Buckley, a well-known mesmerist, brought to Dr. Ashburner’s 
house in Tendon on February 12th, 184S, two young women, A. B. and 
E. L., whom he had brought from Cheltenham that day. They had often 
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been mesmerised by him, and Dr. Ashburner wished to investigate their 
alleged clairvoyant powers. On this first evening only the ^wo subjects, 
Major Buckley, and Dr. Ashburner were present. The latter writes : — 


We assembled in my little library. I had provided myself with a dozen 
walnut-shells, bought at Grange’s in Piccadilly, containing carraway comfit^ 
and, as I thought, a motto each, and two ounces of hazel-nut shells containing 
c mfits and printed mottoes. These were in two packets of an ounce each, and 
h.id been purchased by me about two hours before at Lawrence’s in Oxford 
Street, at the corner of Marylebonc Lane. One of the young women was 
seated at either side of the fireplace; Major Buckley placed himself at the 
apex of a triangle, of which they formed the basal angles. He made a few 
slow passes from his forehead to the pit of his stomach on his own person. 
The girls said, after he had made eight or ten of these passes, “ tjiat they were 
siifiicient.” They saw a blue light upon him, and A. B. having taken up one 
of the nut-shells provided by me, placed it upon the chimney-piece above her 
head. E. L. then did the same thing with one of the nut-shells allotted tt> her. 
I was fully aware of the objections of sceptics, that a possibility existed of 
changing these shells by sleight-of-hand. I watched the proceedings anxiously 
and accurately, to avoid the possibility of being deceived. The movements of 
these young women were slow and deliberate, not like the hocus-pocus quick 
jerk of the conjurer. A. B. first announced her readiness to read the motto in 
her nut-shell. She said that the wvds were — 


The little sweetmeat here revealed, 

Lays, as good deed^ shoul(>lay, concealed.” 

1 wrote down to her dictation, then I cracked the shell, emptied out the com- 
fits, and found among them a little strip of paper, several times folded, on 
which were printed the very words she had spoken. Remember, reader, she 
was not asleep ; both the girls were wide awake, and joined in the conversation 
with Major Buckley and myself in the intervals of the phenomena which they 
were exhibiting. 

Then E. L. read the motto in her hazel-nut shell. It ran thus — 


‘‘ An honest man may take a knave’s advice. 

But idiots only will ife cheated twice.” 

After I had wiitten this down, and before I opened the shell by the aid of the 
nut-crackers, she said, “ At the top, abovO the first line, is part of another 
iiiotto; it runs thus — 

‘ Who smiles to see me in despair.’ 

'Fhe word despair is cut close." When the nut-shcll was evened and the 
m^tto unfolded, the description given by E. L. was found to be quite correct. 

A. B. then took anodier shell and in a very short time read these words, 
which I wrote down — 

“ She’s htlle in size. 

Has bright speaking eyes. 

And if you prove tiuc. 

Wil* h ippy with you. ' 

The shell was broken open and the words orinted on the little slip of folded 
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paper found among the sweetmeats within were word for word with those 
written down* by me. 

E. L. took her turn at reading. The words she read out were 

In every beholder a rival I view, 

I ne’er can be equalled in loving of you.’’ 

Having written down these words, the shell was opened, and it was found that 
E. L. had read the motto quite correctly. 

The servant announced that Mr. Arnott wished to see me. He had come 
on professional business, and with no view of witnessing these phenomena. I 
asked Major Buckley ^s permission to introduce him. He came in and sat 
down. A. B. proposed that he should take Ap a nut-shell from the table, and 
she offered to read the motto while be held it in his hand. He seemed hardly 
to be aware of what wonder he was to witness. He took up a nut, held it in 
his closed hahd, and A. B. read thus — 

“ The pangs of absence,*how severe, 

• Have they ne’er waked thy bitter tear ? ” 

Mr. Arnott took the nut-crackers, broke his nut-shell, and found that A. B. had 
read quite correctly. His laugh and look of surprise told enough of the con- 
viction of his mind. The event had become a fact. How to account for it was 
another matter. He could not deny that he had witnessed the fact. 

On the next occasion, February 15 th, the twelve walnut-shells were 
used ; the trials were made under the same conditions as before, the walnut- 
shells being held in the hands oj^ the percipient. All the mottoes were read 
correctly, with the following exception : — 

A. B. then read from the fourth of her walnut-shells, and here she made a 
mistake, attended by some remarkable circumstances. I wrote down her 
words thus — 

“ ’Tis love like the sun that gives light to the year, 

The sweetest of blessings that life can endear.” 

She added, underneath the printing of this motto is the top part of a capital T and 
of two small t’s. At the commencing side there appears to be half of an N and 
a small e belonging to another motto. All this was quite true that she added, 
but she had mistaken the motto, which ran thus — 

“ My love’s too great, you may perceive, 

-A.nd clearly «ee I don’t deceive.” 

Five further successful trials were made, in which the niit-shells were 
held in the hands of Dr. Ashburner, or of a visitor, or on the chimney- 
piece, and ab(^t a dozen others are recorded in the rest of the paper. 

Other cases, witnessed by the Earl of Stanhope, of the reading of mottoes 
in nuts by Major Buckley’s subjects are given in the ^ois/y vol. viii. pp. 
265-67, See also Zots^y vol. ix. p. 234, for references to a large number oi 
cases of clairvoyance published in that journal. 

573 F. In the Zn^/y vol. xii. pp. 249-52, a case of clairvoyance involv- 
ing some apparent prevision is recorded by the Rev. J. Peed. A Miss A., 
whom he was hypnotising in Dublin in September 1853 for medical pur- 
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poses, described in detail, while hypnotised, the lameness of his sister-in- 
law, whom she had never seen or heard of, as far as he kne#, and advised 
him to get her own medical man. Dr. E., to treat it. Mr. Peed told Dr. 
E., and Miss A. repeated her diagnosis to Dr. E. before he had seen the 
patient ; after examining her, he pronounced it remarkably correct, and 
proposed an operation. Miss A., on being questioned in the hypnoftc 
r uidition about the operation, said that it would be a mere trifle, but that 
i..e patient would suffer much pain after it, which could be removed by 
mesmerism ; that the after treatment, in which some surgical machinery 
must be used, would be tedious and trying ; that in three weeks she would 
be able to walk downstairs without assistance, but that it would take three 
months to complete the cure. Mr. Peed states that all these predictions 
turned out accurately correct ; also that Miss A. showed knowledge of the 
progress of the cure as it was going on and of what the doctor was pre- 
scribing for it. Unfortunately the doctor’s own testimony is lackii%, and 
it seems that the prediction was not recorded till a few months after its 
fulfilment. The clairvoyant’s knowledge of contemporary events in this 
case seems more clearly beyond guesswork than her knowledge of the 
future. 

575 A. The following accpunt of experiments in the efficacy of 
charms appeared in the Journal S.P.R., vol. vi. p. 152 : — 

. , . The uncivilised Africans, among \^om I have spent many years (six- 
teen), make large use of charms, worn on the person, in cases of illness. 
Missionaries and traders are at one that they occasionally derive great benefit 
from this “superstition.” ... I was curious to know whether any evidence 
could be obtained pointing to a probable cause for their effect. 

In order to do thi'* I imitated the African, but did my best to exclude the 
tactor of faith. I prepared a “ charm,” consisting of a few hieroglyphics written 
on paper. This was wrap|)ed up and sewn into a piece of tape, and tied firmly 
on the bare arm of the suliject of the experiment. It was to be worn night and 
day for a few days, no time limit being given. I gave the subjects to understand 
tliat I was only asking them to assist*in an experiment; that the charm was 
only paper with writing on it: that they were not to expect any improvement, 
lait .^irrply to lell me if suv li happened. If any faith element remained it was 
iigainst my wish, and must be a (luantity 'resisting all methods of expulsion, 
even in people of education. Now for the results in detail: (i) Myself, age 
forly-six. I have, all my life, been subject to some nervous trick or twitching 
of a muscle; sometimes of tlic face, the head, the shoulder, &c. This took the 
form of a peculiar snort from tune to time, and I was aware tl^t it must be un- 
pleasant. I therefore tried earnesdy to suppress it, Init without effect. I wore 
a charm, and it immediately disap])eared. Some few days after I found myself 
at it again, and tound that the charm had slipped from where I could feel it to 
the elbow. On replacing it the annoyance ceased. The same lapse occurred 
two or three times, but 1 always found the charm had slipped After a few 
weeks I discontinued its use, and the bad habit has not recommenced. 

Another case lately occurring myself is the following : I have for the last 
two months been very weak anu ill— slight valvular affection of the heart, on 
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the occasion I mention accompanied by severe pain in the back and sides. I 
was visiting my sister, having a rest, but did not seem to improve. One night 
she tied me a ch«irm on the left arm, and I passed a good night. The following 
morning a servant said “ Good-morning to me, but made no further remark. 
She went into the kitchen and said to the cook, “ I can’t think what has hap- 
pened to Mr. Phillips ; lie looks quite well this morning. I never saw such a 
eSange in anybody !” And I felt well, though weak. I had no pain whatever, 
and for the first time in many months was not conscious that I had a heart. 
This freedom from pain has remained for about three weeks, up to the present 
time. 1 am hardly ever conscious of pain, but only of weakness, and I feel con- 
siderably better on that score. 

The next case is Miss G., cook at the establishment of which my sister is 
matron— the “ Convalescent Home,” S. Age, say fifty. The kitchen of the 
place is very hot — 90 to 100 degrees Fahr. every day. Miss G. is sadly ovei- 
worked, being constantly on her feet in this temperature from 8 a.m to 8 p.m. 
What wonder that her health gave way and she became a martyr to sick head- 
ache! • Scarcely ever a week passed but she had to remain in bed some portion 
of or all day. I gave her a charm some nine or ten weeks ago, and am not 
aware that she has been laid up since. She has told me, when visiting, tliat 
she has not been so, and that lier headaches liavo been remarkably lessened, 
though, as she says, nothing will set her up so long as she has to work all dav 
in that excessive temperature. She has actually given notice to leave, ami 
intended to do so for a long time past. , 

Next case: Mrs. M.. age fifty, complained that on trying to open her eyes 
in the night, or on awakening in the morning, she was obliged to push the e3’e- 
lids up wdth her fingers. She sccified to lack the power of opening them. A 
charm acted like a charm,” and the annoyance ceased. 

Miss B. M.. age, say twentv-five, complained of chronic cold in the head, 
remaining persistentlv for several months. I gave her a charm, and four day.s 
afterwards she told me the cold ha«l quite gone.* She said, half ashamed to 
confess her credulitv, that she really thought the charm liad cured lier. 

L. H., seven tj’-eight, chronic sufferer from rheumatism. I gave him a charm, 
which he, for convenience, wore loosely buttoned round his neck. No result 
I told him that lie had disobeyed orders, and must wear it round liis arjii. 
tightly enough t<> fed it. 

I did not see him for some time, buf ho told me that, from whatever cause, 
he had been verv free from pain, and bad di-sconlinti- d the charm. He ihcr; 
had a fati^^uing journev in Hfdland, and on his return told me he was g(^inLj to 
look for his charm, as he had had a*n currcncc of the pain. A week or so alter 
he told me he was wearing it ; had no pain : nothing but weakness from olii 
age to trouble liim. 

M. H.. age, sa\' fortv-two, rheumatic; is repoyied to me to be much tlie 

same. ^ 

]\T. L., age, say forty, troublcrl with chronic fits of sneezing, is refHO'tci- 
entirely free. 

Recent case; M.D., age, say fifty, has chronic bront hitis and difficulty ot 
breathing. I gave her wv charm to wear thice da\'s ago, and she sa\'s she us 
very much bettiT. 

]. M., age, say fifty-five, has suffered for fifteen years from locomotor ataxy ; 
has insupportable pains, for which reason he oltcn drinks a pint of whisky pei 
day, without any sign of intoxication (so he says). 1 gave him a charm, which 
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he only wore when the pains became violent— not to prevent their attack. He 
says the thing is a snare and a delusion ; it has done him no gooa. 

P. H., aged twenty-one ; has four times had rheumatic fever ; heart affected ; 
no constitution. He was recovering from last attack, and I gave him a charm, 
which he immediately lost. He continues to improve. 

These are the details of all the experiments I have made, except one nf 
which I have had no report. ... R. c. Phillips. 

The Arts Club, Manchester, 

September 24tk, 1893. 


For a number of instances of the cure of warts by charms, see Journal 
S.P.R., vol. viii. pp. 7—10, 40, 96, 226, and vol. ix. pp. 100, 121, 225. 

578 A. The following account of the Lourdes legend was given by 
me in an article in Proceedings S.P.R., vol. ix. pp. 176-82. * 

Let us begin by examining the three essential factors of the Lourdes story. 
In a few words, that story is as follows: The V^irgin Mary appeared to Tierna- 
dette, and in direct consequence of that ajjparition miraculous cures are per- 
formed in and near the same grotto where the divine figure was seen. 

Plainly we hav'e three points to look into : (r) What is the evidence that 
the apparition was really seen, or, if seen, was more than a purely subjective 
hallucination? (2) What is the evidence which connects the apparition with 
the cures ? (3) What evidence is jLhere of cures so far surpassing the known 

effects of suggestion and self-suggestion as to demand a special or a miraculous 
explanation ? On each of these points there is a goVxl deal to say. 

(i) The apparition, “On a great tablet of marble,” says Dr. Boissarie 
[in his book, Lonrdes\ “magnificently framed, fastened into the rock near 
the grotto,” the following inscription is to be read : — 

Dates of the Eighteen apparitions 
and words of the Blessed \'irgin 
in the year of grace 1858. 

In the hollow of the rock where her statue is now seen 
the Blessed Virgin .'qipe.vred to Bernadette Soubirous 
Eighteen times. 

The nth and the iqth of February; 

Each day, with two exceptions, from February iSth till March 4th, 

Marc'h 25th. April 7th, July ibth. 

The Blessed Vdrgin said to the c,liild on February i8th, 

“ Will you do me the favour (me faire la grace) of coming here daily 
for a fortnight ? 

I do not promise to make* you happy 

In this woild, but in the next ; % 

I want many people tc". come (qu'il vienne du monde).” 

The V'irgin said to her during the fortnight : 

“You will pray for sinners: you will kiss the earth for sinners. 
Penitence ! penitence ! penitence ! 

Go and tell tli prie.^ts to cause a chapel to be built; 

I want people to come thither in orocession. 

Go and drink of the fountain and wash yourself in it. 

Go and eat of that grass which is tliere (de cetie herbe qui est 15 .).” 

On March 25th tne A irgin said : 

“ 1 AM THE iMM.VCl^l WU CONCEPTION.” 
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This, then, is the official account of the vision. We will simplify our dis- 
cussion by waiving' nil question as to its good faith or accuracy, and accepting 
it as an exact account of what Bernadette believed that she heard and saw. 
How, then, should we classify such a narrative, it sent to us in the ordinary 
course of our collection of evidence ? 

« Undoubtedly we should regard it as a purely subjective experience. It does 
not answer any of the tests which we habitually impose on a hallucination 
which claims to be veridical. The figure was seen by one person only. The 
apparition did not coincide with any objective event. It did not even — though 
to this point we must presently return — contain any prediction whose fulfilment 
could be a retrospective proof of the reality of the message. And— worst of all 
from an evidential point of view — the figure seen was one which, by the admis- 
sion, we believe, of the Catholic clergy themselves, has been often reported as 
seen, mainly thy young girls, under circumstances where no objective value 
whatever could be attributed to the apparition. 

It ^so happens that on this last and very important point we can adduce a 
significant series of facts. Xvv Proceedings vol. vii. p. loo, maybe found 

a description, written for the S.P.R. by M. Marillier from observation on the 
spot, of a series of apparitions of the Virgin near Pontinet in the Dordogne. 
There the Virgin was seen many times by many persons, generally through a 
special hole in a wall, but sometimes on the open heath. We entirely. con- 
curred, however, with M. Marillier in ranking all these visions as purely sub- 
jective. . , . And the Bishop of Perigueux must obviously have shared this view, 
for he discouraged the visioys at Pontinet, and nothing has come of them- 

It is not easy to explain wh)^ this long series of mutually corroborative 
visions should be thus tacitly dropped, while the similar visions of a single un- 
corroborated child should receive so much attention. Dr. Boissarie makes 
two points based on the apparition itself, namely, the beauty of the figure and 
the loftiness of the message. . . . 

How, it may be asked, do we know of the extraordinary beauty of the form 
which Bernadette perceived ? We know this, it appears, from the statement 
of the sculptor P'abisch, who made a statue of the Virgin which Bernadette 
regarded as a faithful copy of what she had seen. Of the pose and expression 
which he had thus faithfully reproduced, Fabisch informs us that “ he has seen 
nothing to equal them in suavity and rapture in the c/ze/jr dVr//7//e of the greatest 
masters — of Perugino or Raphael.” ft was fortunate that the ta.sk was cf'm- 
mitted to an artist so fully equal to the occasion ; and the less favourable im- 
pre.<^sion made upon one of oursel^'es by tlie sight of the statue in the grotto 
should not, perhaps, be placed in opposition to this decisive judgment of ti:e 
sculptor himself. 

As regards the loftiness of the message, we have less definite guidance. Dr. 
Boissarie does^not tell us whether it is the divine command to kiss the earth 
for sinners, or the divine command to eat grass, which is manife.stly beyond tlic 
intelligence of a simple child. He dwells only i)j)on the phrase, “ I am the 
Immaculate Conception and we may indeed admit that this particular nKuic 
of reproducing the probably often-heard statement that the Virgin was con- 
ceived without sin does indicate a mind which is either supra or infra graoi- 
maiicam. ... 

If, Iv wever, we must admit that the story of the ajiparition is not one which 
could have found a place as evidential in these Proceedings^ the same thing 
cannot be said of another incident, much less noticed, but in itself far more svr- 
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prising, in the recorded life of Bernadette. This incident was observed and 
described by Dr. Dozous— the physician to whose advocacy tl?l! credence be- 
stowed on Bernadette, and the consequent fame of Lourdes, seem to have been 
in the first instance mainly due. Dr. Boissarie quotes from Dr. Dozous’ 
account, but without giving any reference, nor even the name of the work 
where the citation occurs. We repeat the story, therefore, as Dr. Boissaiie 
gives it (p. 49) 

“ The girl, upon her knees, held in one hand a lighted taper, which rested 
upon the ground. During her ecstasy she put her hands together, and her 
fingers were loosely crossed above the flame, which they enveloped in the 
cavity between the two hands (dans Tespece de voute qui les sdparait). The 
taper burnt; the flame showed its point between the fingers and was blown 
about at the time by a rather strong current of air. But the flame did not seem 
to produce any alteration in the skin which it touched.” » 

Astonished,” says Dr. Dozous, ‘J%t this strange fact, I did not allow any one 
to put a stop to it, and taking out my watch I could observe it perfectlv W a 
quarter of an hour.” 

[He then describes how he examined her hand immediately afterwards, and 
found no trace of burning on it.] 

If Dr. Dozous’ story be true, what are we to hold that it proves.? What 
parallel cases have we with which to compare it.? The obvious answer is that 
we have a series of similar occurrences reported in the case of D. D. Home. 
Home's phenomena of resistance tto fire are, in fact, both in themselves more 
striking and better attested. . . . 

The “miracle of the taper,” therefore, if truly reported, may show that 
Bernadette was a “medium,” but cannot fairly be used to prove the action of 
the Virgin Mary. Still less safe would it be to appeal to the ecstasies them- 
sel v^cs as proving the divine character of their inspiring cause. Here, again, Mr. 
Daniel Hume also had his ecstasies, controlled by “guides” who were quite 
as sensitive to human incrcdtility as better-authorised saints might have been. 
“ Little faith ! ” they would c.vclaim, “ little faith ! Will you not trust in Dan .? ” 

And this brings us to the second point marked out for our discussion. 
What connection is to be discerned between the visions of Bernadette and the 
cures subsccpiently occurring at Lourdes? 

In the first place, it may be observed that the original words of the message 
make no mention whatever of physical healing. On the contrary, the Virgin 
expressly stait s that the Ir.rppiness which she promises is to be enjoyed in the 
n< xt world, and not in tliis. What she a^par. ntly aims at in this world is 
worship for herself: “1 w’ant people to come,” “1 want people to come in 
procession.” I'here was aDo, indeed, ,i direction to wash in the stream, and 
to drink of it, [and to eat the grass growing on its banks ]. Whether Bernadette, 
or any one else, did eat it is not quite cle.ir. And 7 i'/iy thc^ were to eat it, 
zt>/rv they were to wash in the stieam, is stiil more mysterious. . . . But we need 
haiflly perhaps further analyse tlie somewliat incoherent message which has 
since been maae mean .so ]..ach mure than its actual w'ords will carry. 

A qunrrymar of the name oi Boiuiiette, however (Boissarie. p. 99k con- 
ceived the idea that the ,vrter of the syiring in the grotto might with advantage 
be applied to his eyes, injured by an explosion. The alleged good effects of 
the water, in this and olh^r cases among the neighbouring peasantry, started 
the long series of cures with which we shall presently have to deal. 

rhe connection between these cure an-a the Virgin Mary lies in almost 
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all cases in the subjective conviction of the sufferer that he will be cured at 
Lourdes, and ^chat the Virgin’s aid will do it. Sometimes, no doubt, his con- 
viction may be reinforced by a dream^ as when Mustapha, a Mussulman in 
Constantinople, dreamt that a lady in white told him that she was the Virgin 
adored by the Georgian Fathers in that city; in whose chapel, in fact, water 
fuom Lourdes is distributed gratis. Mustapha’s right eye, which he had com- 
pietement perdu — “lost altogether,*’ was radicalement gueri — “completely 
cured ’* (we are toldj when he awoke, and Dr. Boissarie concludes (p. 237) that 
“ Our Lady of Lourdes seems to have commenced the religious reformation of 
the East. ...” 

We have not in analogous cases considered that subjective evidence of this 
kind, even when backed up by definite assertions of identity and continuous 
action on the part of some unseen agent, did really constitute a proof that that 
agent was at work. We have regarded it as still possible, and even probable, 
that the effects were produced by self-suggestion, and that the alleged Spirit or 
Guardian was no more than a form in which the self-suggestion clothed itself. 


An excellent account of the religious history and experiences of 
Bernadette — written from the point of view of a devout Catholic — is 
J. B. Estrade’s Les Apparitions de Lourdes : Souvenirs intimes d' un Temoin 
(Tours, 1899). Estrade was a resident of Lourdes; he several times 
witnessed the ecstasies of Bernadette, ^and personally investigated the 
whole case with great care. He docs not, however, bring forward any 
evidence to show that the apparitions were veridical, and the account of 
the burning taper which he gives as quoted from Dr. Do?:ous is less 
remarkable than Dr. Boissarie’s narrative of the same incident. Berna- 
dette, he says (p. 151), was holding her ro.sary in her left hand, anti in 
the right a large lighted taper. “ Suddenly the right hand, approaching 
the left, placed the flame of the large taper under the fingers of the latter, 
which were so far apart that the flame could easily pass bctw'cen them. 
Blown about at the moment by a rather strong current of air, it did not 
appear to produce any effect on the skin that it touched.” This went on 
for a ciuartcr of an hour, and on ex,amining the hand before l^ernadettc 
left the place, I 3 r. Dozou.s found no trace of burning on it. M. Esti ade 
states that on another occasion his own sister saw the fingers of Berna- 
dette resting on the flame of a ta^er. 
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603 A. Since Mr. Galton’s well-known work we have become familiar 
with number-forms ” and other visual schemata of thought, which tend 
to shape themselves in many minds. These number- forms involve com- 
plex internal visualisation, the mind’s eye following their apparently fixed 
lines and angles ; but they are also sometimes externalised by the subject. 
Professor Flournoy thus describes the case of M. Yowanovitch, an intel- 
ligent student at Geneva.* 


M. Y. is an excellent visual, t)f the geometrical rather than the pictur- 
esque type. Me has no trace of coloured audition ; but on the other hand 
possesses well-defined and localised visual s^ihemata for the numerals, the days 
of the week, the months, His number-form, composed of parallel lines 

representing the hundreds, occupies the right half of the space in front of him. 
In the left half floats his diagram of the week in the form of a horizontal 
rectangular figure divided into seven bands, something like a leaf of ruled 
paper, floating in the aiv about a metre from him, opposite his left thigh. Still 
more to the left, and at the height of his head, is situated his year-form, an 
ellipse of small eccentricity presented in a nearly vertical plane. Whenever 
M. Y. thinks of a date of the year, of a day past or future of the current week, 
or of a number, he perceives it in its proper place on the corresponding schema. 
I have often had occasion to make him write down rapidly a series of figures at 
random ; now these figures do not flow of themselves from his pen ; nor are 
they preceded in him by their auditory, motor, or graphic image ; but he is 
obliged, in order to write them, to choose ihem on his number-form as on a 
picture placed in front of him. For this purpose, he does not look straight at 
the i^age over wl.icli his pen is travelling, but looks to the side and above the 
paper in the dirc'ction of the internal diagram, which is the central object of his 
attention. He fidlows what he is writing only with an indirect vision, like a 
hurried copyist who lets his hand work of itself and will not lose sight of the 
page which he has to copy. 

It will be observed lh.it this case presents a curious analogy with the 
“ arithmetical prodigies ” on whom 1 rlwelt in Chapter III. With some 
of them there was a kind of mental blackboard on which the figures which 


^ Archives des Sciences Physiques et Na^ ircL 
1892, pp. 326-27. Geneva. 
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were to be acjded up remained visible as long as needed. But in their 
case the subliminal self supplied also the calculating facility ; in M. Y.'s 
case it seems only to have stereotyped the visual framework for common 
mental operations. 

e We take one step further in the direction both of the definite character 
and of the potential externalisation of these subliminal quasi-percepts 
when we pass — by gradual transitions — from number-forms to audition 
colorcc, A number-form is an association of an image with an idea — pre- 
sumably as entirely a result of post-natal experience as is my association 
of my friend’s face with his name. And so also indeed audition co/oree , — 
the perception of a definite imaginary or subjectiv^e ” colour in asso- 
ciation with -each definite actual sound, — may in some slighter cases be 
due to post-natal (mainly infantile) experience working upon an innate 
predisposition. But when the syncesthesia: of which sound-seeing is only 
the most conspicuous example are found in fuller dcv’clopment ; — when 
gradated, peremptory, inexplicable associations connect sensations of 
light and colour with sensations of temperature, smell, taste, muscular 
resistance, &c., &c. ; — for M. Gruber finds that these links exist in yet 
unexplored v^ariety ; — then it becomes probable that we are dealing, not 
with the casual associations of childish experience, but with some reflec- 
tion or irradiation of speaialised sensations which must depend on the 
connate structure of the brain its^lf.^ And the degree of precision shown 
in these entencephalic reflexes, — if I may so term them, — seems to exceed 
the precision attainable by the voluntary attention of the Mqiraliininal 
self. 

603 fi. A striking case, combining both *the subliminal intelligence 
and the visual externalisation, was described by Brofessor Gruber, 
of the University of Jassy, Roumania, at the International Congress of 
Experimental Psychology in London, August 1892. In one self-observer 
of exceptional endowment, M. Gruber finds that the “chromatisms,” as he 
calls them, — the patches of colour ac?:ompanying the audition of ]xirticulai 
words, — follow certain definite rules as to size and shape, dcjicnding partly 
on the phonetic, and partly on Ahe intellectual, significance of the word 
which the subject heard.^ This curious fact would obviously have re^ 
mained unprovable had there been no possibility of objective measure 

ment. But this possibility fortunately exists. 

* 

This view is consistent with the result-, of an f.nquvtt’ sur rauditton colorce con 
ducted by Professor Flournoy, from which it appears that of 213 persons presentiiy; 
these associations only 4S could assign the date of their origin ; and is su\)portcd by a case 
descril)ed ir. the Rn.>ite de V Hypnottsme^ December 1S92, p. 1S5, where a man who bAci 
long exhibited a limited form of audition coloree developed ynsfafioft colored in addition 
when in a low state of health. 

2 For a full description of this case, see the “ Report of the Intern.ational Congrc " 
of Exjierirnental P.sycho:ogy. Second Session, London, 1892,” pp. 10-20 (Willianis 
Norgate, London, 1S92). 
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“ My subject,” says M. Gruber, “has the power of externalising his chroma- 
tisms ; he projects them, for instance, upon the opposite wal#, at no matter 
what distance. I chose a distance of three metres, which is that at which 
his vision is most distinct. I then made a circle of white paper which I sup- 
posed to be of the same size as his chromatism of the number dot (two), and 
bordered it with bright scarlet. He projected his chromatism into this circjje. 
But the circle was, in fact, smaller than his chromatic circle, and a ring of 
orange was made by the superposition of the subjective yellow of his chro- 
matism upon the objective scarlet. 1 enlarged the circle. This time he saw a 
white ring between the objective frame of scarlet and the subjective yellow. At 
last we got the edges of the chromatism to touch precisely the edges of the 
white circle. We had found the exact size of the chromatism and could now 
measure it to a millimetre.” 

The foregoing i:)assage will show how clearly defineef these enten- 
cephalic x^ercepts may be. It is sometimes x^ossible also to show that 
they represent (as 1 should expect them to represent) a memofy more 
complete and a perception more exact than the supraliminal self can 
command. Thus, Mr. Galton had already mentioned a case where a 
lady used her chromatisms to correct her spelling — the chromatism 
showing, say, whether or not there were two c’s in agreeable, and cor- 
recting her sux:)raliminal x:>ictu^ of the word by the symbolic coloured 
equivalent of each successive letter which thus rose from a memory deeper 
in her being. In the discussion folloi^dng I^rofessor Gruber’s report at 
the Congress, Mr. Galton mentioned I.epsius the Orientalist as having 
been similarly guided in philological investigation. And one of M. Gruber’s 
subjects, a professional singer, when taught to analyse his own chromatisms, 
found that they corrected his ear in singing ; so that if he sang a false 
note without deteciing it by ear the accompanying patch of colour showed 
him his mistake.^ 

In the American Journal cf Psychology for April 1900 (vol. xi. pp. 
377-404), Mr. G. M. Whipple gives a rexiort of detailed observations of 
his own on two cases of synxstheske, and remarks that investigators must 
be i^repared not only for a considerable degree of variation between 
difTeient individuals, but also for variation within the same individual. 
One of his subjects showed marked taste photisms, together with the still 
more unusual feature of phonisms to pain, pressure, and temperature. 

607 A. The distinction between after-images and memory-images, 
although sometimes neglected by careless writers, is a mvked one ; since 
after-images, properly so called, are a form oi entoptic vision, due to the 
actual condition of the retina at the moment ; while memory-images are a 

1 This curious case may be compared with that of Pedrono, cited by Dr. Krohn in 
his u.scful historical sketch of “ Psciido-Chromesthesia,’* 

vol. V., part i., p. 25: “ 'J’hese colour impression.-^ he describes as sudden and spon- 
taneous. The sounds arc translated into col(.>ur before he can stop ro think whether the 
v<.uce is high or low-” In o*her experiments it has been found that the colour was seen 
before the meaning of the w'ord vvhicli detcrnu’ied ♦ iie colour was consciously obser\ed. 
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form of that mind*s-eye vision (central, cerebral, internal, subjective) 
which lacks sfs yet a recognised scientific name. Nevertheless, a transi- 
tional phenomenon is found in illusions hy/>nagogigues, the vivid j^ictures 
which with many persons rise before the inward eye ” at the moment of 
falling asleep, or even in waking hours. These may closely resemble 
postponed after-images ; or again, they may assume the more generalised 
character of memory-images ; or (and this perhaps is the commonest case) 
they may show combinations as novel and fantastic as any which deliberate 
imagination could summon up. A good example of this transition from 
after-images to memory-images is afforded by the following careful account, 
which I owe to the kindness of Dr. Th. Flournoy, Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the University of Geneva, and now quote from an article of my 
own in jProceedings S.P.R., vol. viii. p. 4^3 : — 

Aiti^nist 1892. 

AltliOugh not habitually subject to hypnagogic hallucinations, I have ex- 
perienced some ten or twelve, of the visual type, and concerned with objects 
which had engaged my prolonged attention during the day. 

In 1875, after my first day of anatomical dissection, I had the hallucination 
of an aponeurosis, spread out widely. In 1879, after a long afternoon spent at 
chess, the vision of a chessboard came to me before I went to sleep. Several 
times ill 1878, after a day of microscopical t^ork, the image of a preparation 
came before me as a hypnagogic hallucination. These three cases struck me 
forcibly, because at that date I had never heard any mention of such pheno- 
mena. Since then I have had a few more e.xperiences, under the following 
conditions : — 

(i) When after a long interval I occupy myself earnestly with some given 
subject I see that evening a corresponding hypnagogic hallucination; — as of 
chessboard, geometrical figures, microscopical preparation ; — wliich does not 
repeat itself if I continue to attend to the same matter on subsequent days. 
(2) But, on the other hand, I sometimes see in the daytime, two or three days 
later, a very distinct image of the object in question. This image dues not 
amount to a hallucination ; it is not externalised, nor is it as vivid as a percep- 
tion ; — but, as I am a very bad visual iser, this vivid and precise image is broadly 
distinguished from my habitual imagos,Svhich are weak, fragmentary, and in- 
distinct. (3) Neither the hypnagogic image nor the diurnal image are exact 
reproductions of the given object at given moment. They are typical images 
of aponeurosis or chessboard — not reproductions of some specific aspect which 
has strongly impressed me. Yet they are concrete and precise. 

I regard these hypnagogic images, and all memory-images, however recent 
and as radically different from the ‘‘ after-images'* of the eye. These 
l 2 i$j 0 ^^ve ^ c\u^Uty s7/i gcueris, a “sensational co-efficient” which makes them 
seem to me to exist outside me, if I see them with open eyes; or to bidong to 
my eye, as though stuck inside my eyelid, if I si'o them with eyes closed. All 
other images seem to me to be seen with the mind s eye. I class after-images 
with external perceptions: all other images, whether as vivid a.^ my hypnagogic 
hallucinations or as faint as the ordinary visual furniture of my mind, I place in 
a quite different category. 

In this case two points come clearly out — namely, (i ) the resurgence 
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of a decadent image with something like its original brilliancy; (2) the 
process of generalisation which this image has subliminalfy undergone. 
There are other well-known instances of the same kind ; Newton and 
the spectrum ; Baillarger and the gauze which he had been using in 
anatomical preparations ; Pouchet and the microscopical objects.^ .]jn 
all these cases the resurgent images appear to have been of a generalised 
vpe, — but generalised, so to say, diagrammatically, not blurred or un- 
certain, but as one would prepare them for a demonstration.^ For this 
reason it is certainly better not to class them as “ after-images,” reserving 
that term for cases of purely physiological reproductions of external 
images. And in fact we find that these hallucinations hypfiago^iques 
depart further and further from mere reproductions of object^ seen. They 
assume all kinds of grotesque forjns, and show remarkable inventiveness 
in producing hundreds of faces which the percipient has never seen J^efore. 

610 A. The following remarks by Mrs. Verrall (which 1 quote from 
Proceedings S.P.R., vol. viii. p. 480) are of interest on the whole question 
of the externalisation of images, and also as to the transformation into 
visual terms of a tactile impression subliniinally received : — 

Since recording my experiments in crystal-vision I have been trying some 
further experiments of a different* kind, with a view to testing my power of 
visuali.sation. « 

I find that I am able to call up a voluntary picture of an object or a scene 
with extreme distinctness; indeed, in the case of a simple object, the visual 
image, as far as I can discover, differs from the actual object only in having no 
s(didity -that is, it casts no shadow and appears to be all on the same plane. 
I’he form is as well defined ajid the colour appears as vivid in the visualisation 
as in the real thing. I have endeavoured to ascertain whether form and colour 
are equally well reproduced in the visualisation, and as far as my own impres- 
sion goes there is 110 difference ; I never think of a coloured object without its 
colour, but I have not been able to produce complementary after-images from 
gazing at an imaginary colour. I may say that it is only after a prolonged 
gazing at a real colour that 1 can sec ^le complementary after-image, and the 
colour of the after-image is never anything but very faint. 

My visualisations usually, as I have said, have no solidity, but I am able at 
any time to invest them with solidity by imagining that I see the real thing and 
not a memory or imagination picture. In that case they cast shadows, and I 
am able to realise distance. 1 have much more control over them when once 
they are there than 1 have over crystal-visions. 

^ See W. James’s Principles of P^vchoPj-y, vol. ii. p 66, &c. ; Bmet's Z,a Psycho- 
loj^ic ciu Paisonnemerit^ p. «S:c. 

- It is probable that someiii.ng of the same kind takes place in hypnotic hallucina- 
tions, where, say, a dog by suggestion is n(»t necessarily any special remembered 
dog. On tl\o other hand, 5f the order is to see some special object, it will be seen more 
accurately than it is remcn*bcrcd .0 is ci iiou^ly illustrated by the freqiu nt dissatisfac- 
tion of a female subject when told <0 see her own portr.;.: on a blank card. The idealised 
memory-picture, which nu>difies even h r perception of her own im;.ge in the looking- 
glass, is ruthlessly displaced by the subliminal fidelity to truth. “ j’ai bien des taches 
de rousseur,” said a subject of Binet’s, “ ma.s jc u'en ai p.<s tant que ^a.” 
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At one time, some three years ago, I tried a longish series of experi- 
ments with cards with a view to seeing whether I could educate my sense 
of touch sufficiently to distinguish the cards after passing my thumbs once 
swiftly over the face of each cardd I had some success, but the reason I record 
the experiment here is this: At first, while my attention was consciously 
cKrected to my fingers, I was aware that I could detect differences in smooth- 
ness of surface, which I learnt gradually to interpret ; but after a couple of 
hundred trials, when I grew more expert and more familiar with the experi- 
ment, I lost all consciousness of the means which enabled me to guess, and 
“ saw ” pictures of the cards which “determined” the particular guess. This 
experiment seems to show that conclusions arrived at by other means arc pre- 
sented to my mind in the form of visual images, and suggests that sudden 
visual impressions, spontaneous as well as induced, may in my case be pro- 
jected visually after they have been produced in some other way. 

ei2 OF THE REPORT ON THE CENSUS 

OF HALLUCINATIONS 


The “ Census of Hallucinations ” was undertaken in 1S89 ^ Committee 

of the S.P.R., under the direction of Professor Sidgwick, and consisting of 
himself and Afrs. Sidgwick, Dr. A. T. Myers, Mr. F. J'odmore, Miss A. 
Johnson, and the present writer, and the full report of the Committee was pub- 
lished in 1894 {^Proceedings S.P.R., voL %. pp. 25-422). The object of the 
inquiry was — , 

(I) To ascertain approximately what proportion of persons have experi- 
enced sensory hallucinations: 

v2) To obtain details as to such experiences with a view to examining into 
their cause and meaning. 

It was especially intended to test whether the numl^cr of “veridical” 
hallucinations {i.e. hallucinations representing some external f:ict) was, or was 
not, sufficiently numerous in proportion to the whole to preclude us from 
regarding as merely accidental the coincidence of fact and (ihantasm. 

The inquiry was conducted by the assistance of “collectors" (410 in 
number). E,ich of these was instructed to address the following question to 
twenty-five adults, to be chosen without reference to the probability of an 
affirmative answer ; — 

“ Have you ever, when believing yourself to be completely awake, had a 
vivid impression of seeing, or bejng touched by a living being or inanimate 
object, or of hearing a v'oice ; which imjiression, so far as you could discover, 
was not due to any external physical cause 1 '' 

^he answer “No” and the answer “Yes” were to be recorded with equal 

pulousnes^’, but in the case of an affirmative answer, a first-hand written 
J^count of the details was, if po.ssible, to be obtained. The scope of the inqui;> 
was designed to ex,. hide the hallucinations of .sleep, delirium, and insanity. 

A similar method of inrpjiry had been employed by fiurney (v. Pha^ 
tasms of the Living, vol. ii. chap, xiii.), but on a scale perhaps hardly largc 
enough to enable valid inferences as to t!ie proportion of veridical and non 
veridical cases to be diawn from the number of person;-; questioned ( 57 <^ 5 )- 

1 These experiments w .rc fterwards described in full in a paper by Mrs. Verrall iu 
proceedings S.P.K., vol. xi. pp. 174-197. 
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111 the present inquiry, conducted during the three years 18^9-92, 17,000 
persons were questioned. After deducting such affirmative answers as were 
found to refer to experiences outside the scope of the inquiry dreams, 

impressions of inarticulate sounds, hallucinations occurring during any illness 
of a kind that is known to produce delirium) there remained 1684 affirmative 
answers {Report^ p. 39), that is to say, 9 9 per cent, of the whole. • 

The question arises, How far docs this result represent the true state of 
tiiings.^ Is it to any considerable extent vitiated by possibilities of error and 
deception ? 

Intentional deception is not likely to have had any appreciable influence. 
The method of inquiry — the questioning by the collector of his acquaintances — 
and the absence of any motive for deception, practically entitle us to leave it 
out of account. 

A certain number of persons refused to answer the Census question. But 
the proportion of refusals reported was in general small; and a consideration 
of the reasons reported for refusing led to the conclusion that refusals probably 
only reduced to a small extent the proportion of affirmative answers. 

An obvious danger was that of selection by the collectors of persons to be 
questioned according to what they were likely to say. The instructions to collec- 
tors (^Reporty Appendix A, p. 403), and the number of answers (25) to be oi:>tained 
by each, were designed to obviate this error. In order, moreover, to check the 
results on this point, collectors were asked to mark in th.nr lists the names of 
those persons whose answers wer^ previously known. This check, unfortu- 
nately, was not fully operative, through the neglect, of some collectors to carry 
it out. A further more efficient check was* a comparison between the whole 
collection and — 

{ii) Answers obtained from complete unsclected groups of persons, e, <:• 
households or chance gatherings. 

(^) Answers collected b'l^ the Committee and vouched for by them as 
imseiected. 

(c) Answers collected by persons trained in medicine or p.sychology. 

These three sets of answers are given in a table on p. 49 of the Report, and 
in this table the percentage of affirmative answers is above the average. It 
may then be inferred that the percentage of affirmative answers in the whole 
collection has not been increased by selection. 

A more imj^ortant source of error has next to be considered, namely, for 
i-etfuiness ; either a temporary and superficial forgetfulness, which may lead 
j'- ’ople to answ’er No ■' when funher care mid thought would have produced 
tile answer “ Yes or the real oblivion which in course of time may banish 
many experiences beyond the power of recall. In order to judge of the effect 
of this, the number of visual hallucinations reported were tabulated according 
to the time that had elapsed in e.'ch case between their occurrence and the 
date when the percipicnl an.swcred the Census question. It was found that 
the number was com parati\ v ’y large for the most recent year, and decreased 
rapidly as the years became more remote- at eight, nine, and ten years ago 
becoming less than half what was at first (AV/cr/, table iv., pp. 43 and 66). 
The conclusion (based on this table and on other considerations given fully on 
pp. 63-65 of the Report) was aijivod at that, roaghly speakinrg, the number of 
visual hallucinr.tions reported nuisi be multiplied by four lO give the true 
number experienced over the age of en. x\t the same time, the numbers 
reported are valuable .is a record of the numb . ir 01 hallucinations remembered, 
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and afford means of comparing the number and impressiveness of different 
kinds of hallucinations. 

Chapters IV. to XL of the Report contain discussions of — 

IV. The phenomena of hallucinations in general, different degrees of 

externalisation of hallucinations, and their relation to sensory 
< impressions which are not fully externalised, and to the power of 

visualisation. 

V. 1 he relation of illusions to hallucinations, and the part played by 

points tic repcrc in the latter. 

VI. The form and development of hallucinations. 

VII. I heir physiology; the f)hysioJogicaJ action involved in most halluci- 
nations is probably exclusively cerebral. 

VIII. Age, sex, heredity, nationality, and health considered in relation to 
‘hallucinations. Number of persons who have had more than one 
hallucination, and cases in wliich the same form of hallucination 
^ is repeated several times. 

IX. Mental and nervous conditions; effects of emotion and anxiety. 

X. Expectancy and suggestion; the operation of suggestion in the pro- 

duction and development of hallucinations. 

XI. Organic effects sometimes accompanying hallucinations, and the 
operation of suggestion in producing these. 


These chapters are profusely illustrated Svith examples of all kinds. 

For our present purpose the main question relates to the reported propor- 
tion of veridical hallucinations, ai^i especially of ‘‘ death-coincidences,’’ tliat is 
to say, cases in which a recognised apparition occurred within twelve hours 
of the death of the person rei)rcscnted by it, the death being unknown to the 
percipient at the time {Report, Chapters XU. and XI II.). 

Excluding cases occurring to percipients who have had other liallucinations, 
the exact number of which w'as not reported, and ‘experiences of children under 
ten, we find 65 death-coincidences {Report, p.209) reported at first-hand out of the 
total of 350 recognised apparitions of living ])ersons p. 246). Since death- 

coincidences are better remembered and more spoken of than the generality of 
hallucinations, a disproportionate number may be expected to have been known 
by the collectors, and, in fact, 25 per^Cent. of tleath-coincidences, as against 
8 per cent, of all other recognised apparitions of living persons, are stated to 
have been so known. Some allowance must therefore be made in this class of 
cases for the possibility of error aiysing fro.m selection. 

Of the 65 cases. 3 were known to have been selected, and therefore left out 
of account in the calculation. Of the remaining 62, 16 were known l)efore- 
hand to the collector ; 26 were not known ; and for the remaining 20 there was 
liC^KkidiCnce eitljer wav. On the supiposition that the influence of lu'evious know- 
Icflge and selection was the same proportionately in (hose i ases as in the 
cases where its operation was ascertainable (v. Reports p. 243, footnote 3 for 
detailed calculation), a deduction of 8 was made to cover the i)ossil)le dispro- 
portion due to selection. A further special allowance was made for the possi- 
bility of exaggeration, since in comparing death-coincidences with hallucinations 
in general, it was found that the remoter cases of deatli-coincidenccs were 
unduly numerous in proportion to the recent ones, which suggested that some 
of the remote cases reported were not really coincidental. On this ground, 22 
cases were deducted, leaving 32 death-coincidences {Report,, pp. 242-43). 
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On the other hand, to obtain a fair estimate of the totai number of recog- 
nised apparitions of living persons which had actually occurrAi, in order to 
compare these with the number of death-coincidences, the number of the 
former reported was raised, by making the correction for forgetfulness, to 1300 
(v. Report, pp. 63-5, and p. 247 for details of the calculations). I'he final 
result was thus about 30 death-coincidences out of 1300 cases, or a proportic^i 
of about r in 43. 

Since the average annual death-rate in England and Wales is 19.15 per 1000, 
(according to the Registrar-General’s Report for 1890), the probability that 
any one person taken at random will die on a given day is 19.15 in 365,000, 
or about i in 19,000. This may be taken as the general probability that he 
will die on the day on which his apparition is seen and recognised, supposing 
that there is no causal connection between the apparition and the death. In 
other words, out of every 19,000 apparitions of living persons tl^ere should be 
by chance one death-coincidence. 

But the actual proportion found, viz., i in 43, is equal to about 440 in 19,000, 
or 440 times the most probable number. Or, looking at the matter Mother 
way, we should require 30 x 19,000, or 570,000 apparitions to produce by 
chance 30 cases of death-coincidences. Of these apparitions, we may assume 
that about one-quarter, or 142,500, would be remembered. We should there- 
fore expect to have to collect 142,500 cases, instead of 350, in order to obtain 
by chance 30 death-coincidences. 

This is the case if we take, as^we have done, death-coincidences to mean 
an apparition occurring within twelve hours of the death of the person seen. 
But the groat majority of the coincidences arc bMieved by the percipients to 
be closer than this, and the improbability of^hc apparition occurring by chance 
within an hour of the death is of course twelve times as great as that of its 
occurring within twelve hours of it. 

This statistical result is of course worthless, unless the coincidences them- 
selves are well authenticated* It is impossible to summarise tlie evidence for 
them, which would no doubt be estimated differently by different persons; but 
a large numbt-r of the best-evidenced cases arc i)nntcd in 1hc Report, and 
supposing that only a few of these are correetly reported, the proportion 
remains far too large to be attributed to chance. 

The explanation of chance coincidence being thus put out of court, the 
opponent of a telepathic or other supeifiormal e-vplanation must maintain one 
of thre»‘ other hypotheses, (i) Ho may assert that tlie coincidences have 
l)een exaggerated to a much greater e.xtent than the Committee allowed for; 
wliich argument can only be met by reforen?:e to tlie evidence — given fully in 
the Report — for the variou.s cases. (2) He may suppose that they were specially 
sought after by the collectors and illegitimately introduced into the collection 
to a much larger extent in proi^ortion to iion-coincidental cases than was 
allowed for. Our reply would be that in twency-six of ^he total num- 
ber of death-coincidences, the collectors reported that they did not know 
of the case beforehand, and therefore could not have .selected it to include. 
Sixteen of these cases are printed in the Report, so that the evidence for them 
can l^e studied. (3) Admitting that death-coincidences really exist, and are too 
frequent to be attributed to chance, it may be argued that the causal connection 
between hallucination and death is not telepathic, but consists in a condition 
favourable to hallucination being produced i*p the percipient in some noimal 
way by the circumstances of the case ; for ir.-iancc, by anxiety about the dying 
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person. There is some evidence in the Report that mental tension, anxiety, or 
other emotionol causes are to some extent fav^ourable to hallucinations, and if 
a hallucination occurs, its form is likely to be determined by whatever subject 
the percipient is thinking of. But such a cause could only produce a death- 
coincidence if the percipient were aware of the dying person’s condition, and 
in many of the cases reported (ten of which are printed in the Report), the 
percipient had not even heard of the dying person’s illness. It was therefore 
impossible that anxiety should have caused the hallucination in those cases, 
and even in cases where some degree of anxiety existed, the closeness of the 
coincidence is inadequately accounted for by it. 

The remainder of the Report treats of hallucinations coinciding with other 
events than deaths, collective hallucinations, premonitions, and what are called 
“ local apparitions '’ — that is, those seen repeatedly in certain localities — and 
phantasms of the dead. 

I must add that while this argument from statistics and percentages, — 
capable as it is at once of accurate estiftiation and of indefinite extension, — 
constk.utes technically the strongest support of the thesis of causal connection 
between deaths and apparitions, it is yet by no means the ^u/y support, nor 
even the most practically convincing. Those deaths and those apparitions are 
not mere simple momentary facts, — as though we were dealing with two clocks 
which struck simultaneously. Each is a complex occurrence, and the corre- 
spondence is often much more than a mere coincidence of time alone. Some- 
times, indeed, the alleged coincidence is so detailed and intimate that, if the 
evidence for a single case is fully believed, that case is enough to carry 
conviction. 

The man, therefore, — he is common enough — who believes in one single 
case where he happens to know the people concerned, and yet discredits all 
other cases, is not quite so absurd as he seems ; he does but exaggerate a 
mental attitude in itself easily explicable. One strong disintegrating shock 
has broken down his lifelong presumptions wi^h more force than pages of 
unanswerable but dimly realised statistics. 

And I admit that for myself the actual colloquy with trusted persons fresh 
from these experiences has brought home their reality to me with much mure 
vividness than the .study of equally good cases collected by my colleagues. I 
mention this because I think that students of these matters should spare no pains 
to get at cases first-hand, — should then^elves talk with percipients ; and should 
thus realise how deep and lasting a mark these incidents leave behind them. 

620 A. The following historical resume is derived from Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
The Making of Religion (Chapter V., Crystal Visions, Savage and Civilised, ’ 
p. 90), and Miss A. Goodrich-Freer’s Recent Experiments in Crystal Vision” 
(^Proceedinyj S.P.R., vol. v p. 486), in both of which numerous references to 
the J^tory of the sulqcct and the facts here adduced are given. The crystal 
w^dpRnily one o# many objects used in a similar way as a means of obtaining 
supernormal knowledge through induced hallucinations; vessels containing 
liquid — usually water — water in .springs, mirrors of polished steel, liquid poured 
into the palm of the hand, a drop of blood, or ink, and various objects having a 
reflecting surface, such as the beryl or other gems, the blade of a sword, a ball 
of polished stone, or the human finger-nail. Crystal-gazing in some such form 
has been practised for at least 3000 years and is practically of world-wide dis- 
t.dbution, naving been found among the customs of Assyria, Persia, Egypt 
ancient and modern — Greece, Rome, China, Japan and India, North American 
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Indians, Africans of Fez, Zulus, Maoris. It was also practised by the Incas, 
and is still by Australian savages and Polynesians, the Shamans t)f Siberia and 
Eastern Russia, and in Madagascar. Usually a more or less elaborate ritual 
formed part of the procedure, and in all ages and many places the Seer — variously 
called Speculator, Scryer, Viewer, or Reader — was usually a child “ who had not 
known sin.” ^ 

Among the Greeks, several different methods were used, (i) Hydromancy, 
piactised chiefly at the temple of Demctcr in Patne. Before the temple was a 
fountain, into which a mirror was let down by a small cord, so that its lower 
edge just touched the water. From the various figures and images seen in it, 
predictions were made as to the progress of diseases in the patients who came 
to consult the oracle. (2) Lecanomancy, divination by a bowl containing water, 
or oil and wine. (3) Catoptromancy, in which mirrors alone were used. (4) 
Gastromancy, in which glass vessels filled with water and surrounded by torches 
were used. A demon was invoked and a boy appointed to observe the appear- 
ance produced by the demon’s action on the water. (5) Onychomancy, in which 
a boy’s nails covered with oil and soot were turned to the sun, the reflecs^on of 
whose rays produced images supposed to represent certain things. (6) Crystal- 
lomancy, where polished and enchanted crystals were used. 

In India we find divination by mirrors and also a method in which the a.shes 
of incense moistened with castor-oil are poured into the palm of the child seer. 
The Arabians also use a mirror in which they see visions after long fasting and 
j)rayers. ^ 

In Polynesia, Ellis relates that when any one has been robbed, the priest, 
after praying, has a hole dug in the floor of the house and filled with water. 
Tlicn he gazes into the water, over which th# god is supposed to place the spirit 
of the thief. The image of the thief is then supposed to be reflected in the 
water and perceived by the priest. 

Among the Apaches also, one of the chief duties of the medicine-men was to 
find out the whereabouts of lost or stolen property, and for this purpose crystal- 
gazing was employed. 

Uther Red Indians make their patients gaze into the water, in which they 
see the pictures of wliat food or medicine will do them good. 

The art, which was attributed in early times to divine power, came to be re- 
garded in the Middle Ages by the Christian Church as the work of evil spirits, 
and the Spec ufarii — as they were then culled — were looked upon as heretics and 
treated accordingly. They continued, however, 10 flourish, and the art lingered 
('ll till the sixteenth century, when it received a new impetus and reached its 
highest development in the hands of the filmous Dr. John Dee (1527-160S), 
whose Shew-stone ” is nvnv to be seen in tlic British Museum. His seer — a 
man named Kelly -professed no*, only to see various spirits in the crystal, but 
also to hear them speak, and ioi'.g con''er.sations were carried on with them. 
Other sounds were also said to be heard in ur near the stone, Snd occasionally 
apparitions were seen in its i.cghbourhood. Sometimes writing was seen in it 
instead of figures. The stone \\as gcner.ally set in a frame of gold on a table, 
and its use was prefaced with lorg prayers. 

The practice was carried on botii in England and on the Continent of 
Europe through the sevcidce ilh and eighteenth centuries, and has, in fact, 
never become e.' linct. 


623 A. The following account of oydic a' effects observed in her crystal 
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visions is given by Miss Goodrich-Freer {^Proceedings S.P.R., vol. viii. 
P- 485 )- 

These experiments have been for the most part unsatisfactory, as it b 
almost impossible to say how far the results are due to mere expectation. In 
iKd case thus far have I obtained an optical result which surprised me, nor a 
result capable of such exact measurement as to prove tliat it was cither optically 
wrong, or more exactly right than my general knowledge could have made it. 

I mention a few experiments. 

1. Distortion. — If I look in a spoon I sec the image distorted in the familiar 
way. Uut I cannot say whether it is distorted precisely as a real image would 
be. For in the lirst place the picture does not always appear to be on the 
surface of the spoon or otlier speculum. P'or instance, in a globular crystal, or 
semi-globular .ving-stone, the picture appears as on a Hat surface. In the second 
place, I could not, at any rate in the short time allowed, draw the distorted 
picture accurately enough to admit of subsequent comparison with the reflection 
of the real object itself in the spoon. 

2. Rejlcctwn. — If I sec a picture under circumstances which suggest that it 
is a reflection, I see it reversed as in a mirror. Thus, in a railway carriage, I 
experimented with a small crystal and small mirror, both hanging at my 
chatelaine. I easily reproduced in the crystal //I v'/z/vj (not real reflections^ of 
the advertisements on the carriage walls, and just as Lane’s lilgyptian magician 
told him that the crystal made left appear right,” so were these pictures 
reversed, and the print appeared as Spicgcl-schri/t. Hut I could then reflect 
the imaginary picture from the ci^ystal into the mirror, and there the letters, 

Compton’s Hotel.” a])peared set nglu again, and legible in tin; ordinary way. 

On the other hand, I once suddenly entered a drawing-room wlicre there 
was a large mirror, and saw a name for which I hatl been hunting in vain 
printed as though on a visiting-card fastened on the wall, and not reversed, 
in the middle of tlie mirror, which thus acted as a sp. culum. Hut note 
that wlicii I saw the word I had for the instant forgotten tlnit there W'as a 
mirror there, and I took the r^.llocled wall in the mirror for a real wall. So 
that the picture conformed to my erroneous conception, and not to any true 
optical law. 

3. MagniJicatioH. — I have uscfl the magnifying-glass eleven times, and it 
has always appeared to magnify. In dne case already recorded (^Pro^ccitings 
S.P.R., vol. V. p. 513) the apparent enlargement of the picture enabled me to read 
significant letters, without which th^ })icture wouUl have been meaningless. lUc 
this, of course, may be cla.ssefl as merely one form of the picture's development : 
that is to say, the letters might have become visible without the inagnifying-glass, 
ald|||lrgh they seemed to be vanishing and to i)e only just caught. I have 
toffee limes use^ a bogus glass of similar size and apjiearauce, and that glass 
did not magnify. However, I have never felt sure t!ial I did not in some way 
distinguisli between the true and the false magnifier even in the act of carrying 
them to my picture. 

4. Double Refraction. — I once tried a flake of Tccdan<l spar, an objt ct which 
I had never before handled. I knew, however, its jiropi rty of double refrac' 
tion, sc that the duplication of the picture which billowed may have been 
due to expectation, although it looked to me ratluir more curious than I 
consciously anticipated. 

5. Colour Contrast. — It is my impression that there is retinal fatigue, and 
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coiiJ: quent sequence of complementary colours, from gazing at crystal pictures 
as much as from gazing at real objects. I never doubted this untfl the question 
was put to me, although I now find it difficult to prove that unconscious expec- 
tation may not account for this also. 

I will first mention spontaneous and then experimental instances. 

received one day a visit from a friend in a rather striking blue gow», 
whi , some hours later, the crystal reproduced. This picture was followed by 
anoi *er of the lady’s little boy, whom I had not seen lately, dressed in a bright 
orange garment, which I feel sure he dt^es not possess. 

Again, one afternoon some one was talking about Palissy ware. T was not 
specially addressed, and was staring aimlessly at a dark green, almost black 
glass scent-bottle. I observed in it a picture, all in pale green, of a man hastily 
tearing up some wooden garden palings; and before I had time to wonder 
what this meant, it was followed by another picture, all in red, of, the corner of 
the library where as a child I kept niy books, including one distinctly recognis- 
able, which I have not seen these fifteen years, called 7 he Provocations of Mme. 
Palissy. Then I remembered that one of this lady's provocations consisted in 
the fact that her husband fed his furnace with the household furniture, or even 
the fixtures of the house itself. 

The.se are the only spontaneous colour-sequences which I can recall, as the 
pictures do not usually show any one predominating colour. l>y experiment I 
find that if I tire the retina by staring at a red flower, I see a green one in the 
crystal : and conversely that if I .'^ummon up (as I sometimes can do) a red 
flower in the crystal, I then see a green patch on the wall. If 1 use two 
crystals there is a similar change of colour between the first picture and the 
second. Or if I merely desire a change of colour in a crystal-picture I find 
that blue is followed by orange, yellow by purple, green by red. Hut this may, 
of course, be due to unconscious self-suggestion, although I am not so familiar 
with the secjuence of colours that I could without hesitation name the comple- 
ment of any given colour. • 

The same result would occur if my blue picture were merely conjured up 
with closed eyes. On being transferred to the crystal — I, as it were, remaining 
entirely passive- —it would appear as orange. Wiien I first discerned this fact 
it was distinctly to my own surprise, and it required a moment's thought to 
assure m\self that this wnas in the natural course of events. It may be worth 
noting tliat a distinct effort is required tt> convert a scene — lighted, for example, 
with red — to its natural colouring or even to a neutral tint. It is necessary to 
close the eyes or to look awmy for a moment; so that w’hat follows is a second 
edition rather tlian a prolongation of the firsf picture. On the other hand, the 
mere de.siie for change wall produce a green light rapidly alternating with the 
original hu^*. 

It is significant that these optical eflecls seem to have blen dependent 
on Miss Kreer’s knowledge of how real objects would have appeared 
under the same conditions. 

In order ‘o test fuithc/ whether tlx- results w'ere due to suggestion, Mr. 
\V. A. Dixey,^ the well-known oiuician ot Now iic'd Street, carried out a series 
of experiments with Mi.^s freer on t-e effect of different kinds 'i lenses on her 

1 See ** Report on the Census of 1 lallucii. itious. ' / '^cceeJings S.P.R-, vol. x. p. loS. 

VOL. I. 2 O 
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crystal visions, the conditions being arranged so that she did not know the 
normal effects' of the lenses on real objects (see Borderland for January 1894). 
The lenses were fitted into four pairs of eye-glasses, and, with normal binocular 
sight, their respective effects on real objects at the given distance would have 
been: (A) to duplicate the object vertically; ( 1 >) to blur it ; (C) no effect ; (D) 

duplicate the object horizontally. Mr. Dixey handed the lenses to Miss 
Freer, and the eight experiments were as follows: (i) A gave distance; 
(2) Jl, the picture disappeared, but after about a minute the colours became 
intenser, and the shadows more defined ; (3) C, no difference ; (4) D dupli- 
cated the picture horizontally; (5) A duplicated it vertically; (6) A lowered 
part of the picture; (7) D moved it to the right; (8) B, the picture dis- 
iappeared. In experiments (3) (4) and (5} the effects were what they would 
have been on real objects, while in (6) and (7) they were what they would have 
been if the right eye only had been looking at a real object. In (i) (2) and (8) 
the effects were not similar to what would Jiave been produced on real objects. 
Thus. the general result was that in five out of eight experiments the crystal 
pictures changed in appearance in the same way that real objects would have 
done on applying the lenses, but in the other three the changes that followed in 
the pictures on apjdying the lenses Avere not those that would have been 
produced in real objects. 

Mr. Dixey has since re\)cated these experiments, under as nearly as possible 
the same conditions, with Mrs. Verrall, who found, on applying the lenses, that 
her crystal pictures either disappeared or «remained unaffected, cxce])l in one 
case, where a temporary enlargement of the picture — which was not the normal 
effect of the lens — took place. 'J^hese negative results are of sj>ecial interest, 
because Mrs. Verrall, unlike most crystal-seers, is conscious of using points de 
replre in her visions, and informs us that on this occasion they were miwe con- 
spicuous to her than usual when the pictures began to develop, though, as usual, 
she lost sight of them when the pictures became fully formed. 


It seems probable, therefore, that Miss Freer in her experiments may 
have unconsciously made use of points de repere^ and that the effects 
actually {iroduccd by the lenses on them were transferred bysclf-suggi stion 
to the visions. It would obviously be difficult to exclude this cxplauation 
in any such experiments. • 

Some experiments mafic by Mrs. Sidgwick on the function of points 
de reperc in the case of hallucinaticms that seem to move are described in 
the Report on the Census of Ilallucinations ” ( 7-*roeeedinj;s S.P.R., vol. x. 
p. 108). 

Jjfases of hallucinations apparently following ojitical laws arc important 
in^mew of tluflr jiossible bearing on physiological theories of the origin of 
hallucinations, hav'ng often been citcfl as evidence that the retina — as 
well as the brain — must be affected by the hallucination. For a dis- 
cussion of this view — with illustrative cases — sec the Rc])ort on the 
Census of Hallucinations ” ( Proceedififis S.P.R., vol. x. pp. 144-48). 

624 A. r he following is an account (taken from Froceedijoeis S.F.R-; 
vol. viii. p. 459) of experiments in crystal vision made by myself with two 
of the hypnotic subjects of Gurney and Mrs. Sidgwick, referred to in 
569 A and B and 573 A. Mr. G. A. Smith was the hypnotist. 
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Experiments made at Brighton, March 9, 26, 27, 28, 1891. ^ 

Extract from account written out after the experiments from notes made at 
the time, with some comments added later. 

March 9. — Present, (x. A. Smith and the two subjects, P. and T. 

1. I began with repeating the experiment already frequently made with 
these and other subjects, viz., suggesting to the hypnotised P. that he woflld 

■e a given picture on a card when awakened. [G. A. S. hypnotised and 
awoke the subjects throughout.] I told P. that on awaking he would be 
shown a card with a picture of a baby on it. I said the one word “ baby ” 
without detail in order to see how his mind developed the idea. He was 
shown a blank card and saw, not a veritable baby, but a child of six. 

2. Next time I suggested a hippopotafjuts animal which P. had never 

seen in the flesh. On being awakened he saw on the card what he called a 
r/iiaoicros. He complained that it was rather indistinct ; he*w'as not sure 
whether it had horns or tusks. Thtre is a certain interest in this as indicating 
that the hallucination was founded upon a mental picture suggested ^y my 
words, rather than on the words themselves. One might have supposed that, 
since my whole suggestion consisted of the word hippopotamus^ the Jiwakened 
sul)ject, however vaguely he saw the beast, would have known that it was 

meant for a hippopotamus. But the picture, vague as it was, seemed to be 

more communicable from the hypnotic to the supraliminal self than the word 
which had originally generated it. K picture was what had been ordered, and 
a picture came. • 

3. I repeated this form of cxiieriment once mgre, telling P. that he would 
see a picture of T. : which he saw clearly. ^ 

4. I next determined to try the effect of a glass of water, arranged as a 

speculum, in giving additional vividne.ss to these post-hypmotic pictures. 1 
suggested to each young man separately a diftereiu scene, and then set them 
10 ga/.e into the same glass of water, behind whicli I jilaccd a dark back- 

grouml. T. had once looked into ink : but beyond this neither of them knew 

anything of crystal-gazing, and they w'ere lold that they were to see an optical 
illusion of my invention. I'liey naturally assumed that they would both equally 
see whatever tliere was to be seen. 

1 told P. (hypnotised) that the electric light on the Eastbourne Parade had 
gone out on the pirevious evening, but had been relighted in a few minutes. 

I tohl T. (hypnotised) that at Barnum’s Circus there was a race of ponies 
witl: monkeys on their backs. 

P., though generally the better seer of l^allucinatory pictures, began (when 
awakene(i and set before llie gl.ass of water) by saying th?t all was ejuite 
l,>lack. 

'r. said ; “ Look, Lhere's som-rthing going round and round in the water ! 

P. : It's your fancy : it's all dark t 

T. : “ No, it's horses -they're htu’ses going round and round — they've got 
something small on their b:L_.vS, nut so big as those girls who jump tlirougli 
hoops, it's like a circu.s *’ 

Suddenly P. looked sharply up at me as though to see what I was doing. 
“ What have you done with the light ? ’ ho sairl : “ you've made a great ball of 
light in the glass, like a round thing with a light m the middle of it.” He did 
not see the meaning of inis; but d app.eared that he had begun with simpl}' a 
vision of darkness, and then had seen die electric light rekindled. This was 
not the way in which I had conceived my ph lure — I had thought of the look 
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of the long Parade and a line of lamps going out) — but it gave the essential 
point. 

It will be observed that in this experiment, as in tliat of the hippopotamus, 
and in most of those that follow, neither percipient recognised the full meaning 
of the picture seen. The undistinguished “small things ” in T.’s picture were, 
ofVrourse, the monkeys of my story. I shall recount later on some attempts to 
make similar obscure details clear by magnification, both a true and a pre- 
tended or suggested magnifying-glass should be tried with many subjects under 
such conditions as these. 

5. I next told 1 \ (hypnotised) the story of Robinson Crusoe finding tlu' 
footprint and fearing savages. 

1 told T. that Moses Primrose took a cow to the fair and returned with a 
gross of green spectacles, to the derision of his family. 

Awakened'iind set before the glass of water, P. at once exclaimed : “ Wiiy, 
there’.s Buffalo Bill ! He’s dressed in featiiers, and skins round him ; almo.st 
like a :ravage. He's walking about in a waste place.'’ T. : “ Is he leading a 
cow along ? P. : “No, no, he’s all alone.” T. : “ That’s a cow, not Buffalo 
Bill.” P. : “ I can see something else coming from another part, — it’s a blackie.” 
T. : “ No, it’s a sack, a sack on his back.” P. : “Look at them now, how 
they’re arguing ! Buffalo Bill and his black man.” T. : “ / can see them arguing 
now — he’s got into a hou.se — there’s four of them.’’ P. : “ No, no. only two.” 
T. : “ No, four, — look at them roaring ! ” with laughter). P, ; “ No, they’re 
behind some trees.” T. : “ They’re crying »ow.” 

Observe that in P.’s case the footmark, which was the point on wliich 1 
had chiefly dwelt, was not observed^; although I suspect from P.'s insistence on 
the long about of his Buffalo Bill, that the footmark was in some sense 
intended to form part of the picture, although too small to be noticed by nn 
observer not aware of its importance. P. had read “ Robinson Crusoe ; " 1 )'U 
Buffalo Bill was plainly fresher in his memory. 

T. saw no meaning in his story whatever. Hi* did not know what was in 
the sack — (a detail of his own adding, as 1 had not clear'; \ conceived how the 
spectacles were brought home) — and he saw no reason for the laughter or 
weeping. ’I’he was added from his hypnotic self’s own concepti»)u of 

the probable effect of such a bargain upon the family, after their first amusi> 
ment. T. had never re.id the “ Vicar of Wakefield.” 

6. Observing the attempts made b/llie two seers to harmonise lliese diw'r 
gent stories, I chose two scene.s which had a ceilain similarity, to .s< c wiiethor 
either seer would be able to persi^adc the other to accei’t his version of wluU 
was going on. 

I told P. briefly that Banquo’ . ghost had appeared to Macbeth, his murderer, 
as he^t with warriors and nobles round him at a least. 

Jjl^old T. (^vhat he already knew to have hajuiened) that at the North 
Kincenny ejection Mr. Parnell, while addressing the crowd, recLived a bac of 
lime in his face from a political opponent. Thus each scene liad its cenir.il 
and commanding figure: I wi.^hed to sec if the two ( ould be comliincd. 

P. : “ I see two or three men standing — some silting — one in a cliair on .i 
raised place, like v. here the head man sits, d'hal’s the Mr.yor, I sujipose 
[P. is more familiar with municipal government than with military or im]*ci i.d 
fwde.] 

T. : “ Why, there are a whole lot of men — a town — a lot of cars — not like 
our carriages.” 
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P. (with a loud whistle): “ Oh, here he comes, the bogejr-man ! ” (appa- 
rently quoting a song). 

T. : “There he is standing up in the middle of them; — I’ve seen the man 
at Brighton.” 

P. : “Look at that chap in the corner! isn’t he frightened of him? The 
Mayor’s quite upset.” • 

T. : “I know the man well enough ; he has a beard — about my height. 
I’ve seen him walk up and down the front (the Parade) with two dogs after 
him.” 

P. : “ He’s a ^host / ” 

T. : “He’s no ghost, I say ; he’s talking to them ; look at that stuff all 
gone into his face ; now three or four men are up talking ; they’ve got some 
sticks — there’s a row.” 

P. (imitating conventional ghostly action): “Look at him!* They all stick 
their swords through him — it doesrft hurt him ; he’s a ghost ! ” 

T. : “ Nonsense ; how can he be a ghost ? I tell you I’ve spoken ^ him in 
the [telegraph] office ; he’s a man any one would remember — a .stand-off man. 
He’s all white now; they’re all running.” “Was his name Parnell?” I asked. 
“ Yes, yes,” said T., “ Parnell, of course.” Here also, it will be observed, as in 
the case of the hippopotamus, it was the picture framed by the percipient’s 
subliminal self, not the mere name as uttered by me, which was lran.smitted to 
his supraliminal consciousness. 

These .scenes excited the se^rs ; and there was some absurdity in their 
endeavours to imitate, and to conciliate, the attitudes of hovering ghost and 
impassioned orator. • 

7. Afarch 26, 1891. Ma^ntJicatioH . — I told T. (hypnotised) that he would 
see in the crystal (a real one) a playbill of “Jack Sheppard,” which had recently 
been acted in Brighton, the large print distinct, but not the small print. 
Awakened, he saw a girl in man's clothes — something like knickerbockers — 
could make out | C K T H. On looking through a (real) magnifying-glass 
he easily read JACK SHKPPARD. THKATRE ROYAL, and recognised 
that the knickerbockers were jack-boot.s. He said that the letters persisted, 
but were clearer when the mngnilicr was applied to the crystal. The picture 
seen was remembered from an actual poster. 

8. j 'of'goitcn Ml j?io 7 it's . — T. was tpld (same conditions) that he would see 
scenes jf his past life. He was greatly interested by seeing a number of old 
schoollellows sitting in his old school; some whom he could not identify; some 
of whom he had scarcely thought since he Jeft school. On being re-hypnotised 
he did not remember seeing these pictures -only remembered my talking to 
him about his Viuyhood. We could nut tl'.erefore get the hypnotic self to 
identify the in known boys. 

9. March 27. Test of disappearance from waking ntemory of words 

spoken to hypnotised subicch -1 offered each subject ^[o if he could explain 
to me the next picture which he saw. It was j.lainl)^ necessary to choose some 
scenes whose meaning dnw could not gitcss. if my description, given to them 
when liyj)nonsetl, was forgotten on awaking. I told P. of the Finding of 
Brynhild, and T. of the Ncetl- TCach saw his picture well (Greyfell, 

the flickering dame-wall, the Slcentui Thorn. &c.), but was completely puzzled 
as to its meaning. 

10. March 28. Magnijication. — I told 'L ('lypnotised) that when awakened 
he would see a telegraph form (he is r* relegraphist) in a glass of water; that 
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he would not he able to make out the words, but only to count them ; then 
with a magnifier would make them out. Awakened, he saw a telegraph form 
so bent that he could only see a fragment of a message, containing seven words 
which he could not read. Looking in the glass he made out “ Met — irton 
(abbreviation used for Brighton) — Hotel— come.” We cannot say whether a 
coherent message in any sense underlay this fragmentary attempt at communi- 
cation. 

II. I now resolved to supply the message myself (same conditions), and 
told him that he would be able to see the lengths of the words with the naked 
eye, and to read them with the magnifier. The telegram was to be [To] 
‘‘Myers, Cambridge — Oxford won by half a length. Harris.’’ With tlie 
naked eye he could see that there w'cre only two words in the address, the 
second rather long. With the magnifier he gradually picked out letters here 
and there — sa^t*’ the capital letters right, partly saw and partly guessed niy 
name — could not make out the message. '“Experiments such as this show, I 
think, t^oat there is some appropriateness in speaking of ?Nc'ssai^cs or cotfunitni- 
cations from one to another stratum of the Self. J udging from tlie analogy of many 
other post-hypnotic suggestions with the same subject, we can hardly doubt 
that the whole of this simple telegram was remembered by the hypnotic self, 
and could have been reproduced in obedience to a direct order. But the order 
was to reproduce it with a certain degree of obscurity; and that obscurity 
turned out to be slightly greater than the magnifying-glass (however acting) 
could overcome. The suggestion was thus sfigluly too complex; but, allhongh 
never fully delivered, the inter-state ” or “ mcthectic ” message— c.dl it as you 
will, but let us have some name foit it — was ready made up, and waiting U; be 
transmitted from the hypnotic to the supraliminal self. 

12. Tlie experiments thus far ckscnbeil, although presenting some novel 
points, have been such as any observer with good hyjinotic subjects at his 
disposal will probably be able to repeat. Those to^wliich I now come involvt; 
the rarer phenomenon of thought-transference, which cannot be guaranteed 
in the case of any hypnotic subject, although it would douljtless be oftener 
found if it were oftener looked for. The evidence lor Mr. G. A. Smith's 
power of transmitting idca.s, without the use of ordinary means, to the minds 
of these and other subjects has been so often discussed in these 
that I need here only remark that in, all these experiments a clcse wateh 
was kept by Dr. Dill or myself, or both of us, to guard agaiust indications 
(which, of course, may be fpiite involuntarily given), while at the same tina* 
the picture to be discerned i!i tluf crystal involved conceptions more com- 
plicated than a mere card-name or numlier. I omit the lir.st of these ex- 
periments, which was successful, but during which J loft the room to speak 
to D^J. Gordon Dill, a physician who had ])reviously assistefl in similar 
exp^rnents, an^F who kindly consented to help me in tliese, in which it is 
naturally desirable to have two observers. In each case Dr. Dill or I wrote 
down the desired picture carefully on a piece ot paper out of siglit of tlie 
subject and showed it to Mr. G. A. Smith, while tlie subjc'ct was entranced 
(in the last two experiments after he was aw;akened). Mr G A. .Smith tln'c 
stood at some distance from the percipient, and out of his sight, while die 
percipient axed his eyes on the gla.ss of water, and made remarks to which 
(unless otherwise stated) no one replied. Dr. Dill watched Mr. Smith, ami I 
watched the percipient, or 'i>icc i^rrsd. Such precautions inijdy no distrust o 
either agent or percipient, but should be taken as a matter of course in a 
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experiments of this kind. Were I myself acting as agent I sl^ould prefer to 
be watched, since no one can be absolutely certain as to what sounds or 
movements he may unconsciously make. If it is once for all assumed that 
the human organism, when used in experiments which do not in themselves 
present any means of eliminating the “ personal equation,” needs some other 
rve to guard against possible idiosyncrasies which may confuse the expefi- 
I . mts, then such supervision may be submitted to with no more sense of 
discredit than the astronomer feels when his individual observations are 
accepted not as absolute truth, but as data to be corrected in a special recog- 
nised way. I wrote down “ Two cats fighting,” and showed the paper care- 
fully to Dr. Dill and Mr. Smith — whom I will call D. and S. T. (in waking 
state) at once saw “ two cats— both with their backs up — fighting, one black 
and striped, the other with patches of white.” “Where are the cats.^” “ On 
a wall.” S. had mentally reproduced a picture of two cats fighting, done in 
whitewasli on a wall — so that his tats were both white. During this experi- 
ment D. left the room for a few minutes : 1 watched T., whose eye^^ as I 
believe, never left the glass of water. 

13. Next time both subjects (hypnotised and awakened as usual) were to 
see in the same water-glass the same theme, written down by D. and shown to 

S. and myself : “ boat putting off from beach.” P. saw nothing. T. saw “ A 
room cleared for dancing, the gas-branches wreathed with fiowers.” This 
appeart^d to be a deferred future belonging to a previous series. He had 
been tokl, in an experiment whiclf I have omitted, to see four scenes of his 
past life, at different ages. He had seen three. a;ui this scene was probably 
enough the fourth, which was to be typic.-y of his adolescence. At any rate 
he was simply hypnotised again, and again awakened (D. and I watching 
throughout). On reawaking he said: ‘-There arc boats — several steamers 
and two boats rowing in front, like a picture of a boat-race in the Graphic f 
This was an approximation to the desired picture. 

14. In the next experiment (same conditions) the theme, written down by 
me, which S. was mentally to suggtst, was “acrobats swinging from trapeze." 
Neither P. nor T. saw anything at first. They were rehypnotised and re- 
aw'akei:cd. P. sees a man. T. sees nothing. : “He has got something round 
on his liand like a sailor with a life-buoy, and a rope hanging from his hand.” 

T. : “ I imagine that I .see the same thing.” P. : “ I believe he*s standing on a 
vssel )n the deck of a boat — now he’s still th-^ie, but the vessel’s gone — you 
can only see his feet and nothing beneath him.” T. : “He looks to me like 
a half-photograph." T. the'n had to leave* We told P. to put himself into 
the man's attitude. The pose assumed was just that of a man who has lifted 
himself half over his trapeze, the rope which P. saw being across his body, just 
alH>ut where tlic trapeze’s seat (af rope or wood) would come. Such a picture 
would also correspond to T.’s “half i lengtii] photograph." « 

15. Same ' onditions. 1 nose the subject, “a house on fire." This lime 
both 1 ). and I watched P. and S., who «tood behind P. (of course not in con- 
tact), looking at the lamp, and imagining (as he afterwards tohd us) a great 
S(juarc of ilan.e. P. : “I see somethirg hke a bright light; there’s a ladder 
up at the window — a house on fir«' — no doubt abouw it." 

16. Same conditions. Subject viitten down by D. : “ Mr. Gladstone.” P. : 
“ I think I see something like a man- -i m'^n’s head — comes and goes in. a 
flash. I know, it’s Gladstone, a photogra])h head and shoulders.” Here I 
had to leave, but Dr. Dill continued the experiments. I now quote his 
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account. Mrs^ G. A. Smith was now present, but was not informed of the 
scene. 

17. [Same conditions.] “Jack the Ripper committing a murder.*' [Subject 
written down by D.] P. : “ I can see something now — it’s a man — rather 
faint. Very awful-looking man. Nothing like Gladstone. Repulsive and 
di?ty-looking. Has something in his hand — it’s a knife. Good gracious! 
what a terrible-looking man — in rags— with his hat coming over his eyes — 
looks like a murderer.” D. : “ Is any one with him ” P. : “ No, he’s alone.” 
Presently : “ Yes, he is talking to some one — another man. No, it’s a woman.” 
[A few more details are seen and P. recognises the murderer.] 

18. Same conditions. “St. George and the Dragon.” P. : “ Oh, I can see 
what that is — it’s a picture of St. George and the Dragon. The usual picture. 
Not moving, simply a picture.” 

19. Here I'., as D. tells me in a letter, became anxious to go off to catch 
a train, a preoccupation which generally^ interfered with success. On this 
and th“ next occasion S. was not shown the theme until after P. had been 
awakened. [He was hypnotised, as already stated, between each experiment.] 
Subject: “A pantomime — clown and policeman on stage.” P. : “I see some- 
thing like a lion, I think. Can’t tell what it is till it comes closer. Quite gone. 
Saw something like a man in a white hat — gone — looks like one of the circus 
clowns — very smudgy, with a mist in front of it.” Then about 15 minutes 
during which he saw nothing. Then “ The clown again ! but I lose sight of 
him when he moves.” 

20. Subject: “A photogj'aph of Mr. Myers.” [This time S. opened and 
read the paper designating the desired picture downstairs, and did not enter 
the room. P. saw the beach — boats — nothing ] 

625 A. I quote next a record of crystal visions by Mrs. A. W. 
Verrall, a lecturer at Newnham College, and known to the classical world 
as the translator of Pausanias. Mrs. Verrall made the experiments simply 
at my request, without previous knowledge of the subject or interest in it. 
It will be seen that her crystal-visions do not involve any telepathy or 
clairvoyance. They present in somewhat developed form what appear to 
be usual early stages in this form of experiment. The numbers within 
brackets represent the chronological order of the experiments, all of which 
have been recorded without delay. (From Proceedings S.P.R., vol. viii. 
pp. 473 - 77 . See also 610 A and 623 A.) 

... I have tried various objects in crystal-gazing, such as a cut crystal, a 
globid^r crystal, a glass paper-weight, and a glass full of water, and I find no 
di^ Knee in their efficacy. I have also tried under varying conditions of light, 
vmn the conclusion that a dim light is the most likely to result in the seeing of 
a picture. I have sometimes seen pictures in quite bright light, but never in 
absolute darkness. Often I see nothing at all but the bright points of light 
in the crystal, and often I see nothing in the crystal, l)ut get a mental picture 
suggesting something 1 have forgotten to do. Indeed, I fine, crystal-gazing a 
very convenient way of recalling things forgotten, ljut in that case I see nothing 
in the crystal. The difference between a picture in the crystal and a mental 
picture is quite marked, but difficult to describe ; it will perhaps help to show 
what I mean if I say that the recalled image of what I have seen in the crystal 
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differs as much from the actual image as the mental image of a person differs 
from the actual person. I believe that with me the crystal picture is built up 
from the bright points in the crystal, as they sometimes enter into it ; but the 
picture, when once produced, has a reality which I have never been able to 
obtain when looking into the fire or trying to call up an imaginary scene with 
my eyes shut. It has occasionally happened that 1 have been able to see m#re 
on a closer investigation than on the first glance, but if I try to interpose a 
inagnifying‘glass between my eye and the crystal the picture instantly goes 
and only the recollection remains. The following case is almost the only 
one where I have seen a real person, and here the picture grew distinct as 
I looked. 

I saw (27) a black object which defined itself into the head of a man ; then 
I saw that it was my husband’s head turned nearly in profile tow'ards my left. 
Behind it was a square-backed chair of brown leather. He ^^s reading, his 
eyes being on a book, which I could not see. I tried to see the whole figure, in 
order to know what the book was, and shut my eyes. On opening them I saw 
the whole figure for a moment, but it was too small for me to distingffish any- 
thing. In a moment the head came back, and 1 had an impression that the 
book was red, though I could not see it. 

As far as 1 could ascertain, this picture was not telepathic. This is not the 
only occasion on which I have had a distinct impression of colour coupled with 
a consciousness that I had not seen the colour. Once I saw a hower (20) which 
“ I knew to be pink, though I s»w no colour,” and again (12) I once saw a 
‘‘black cat with ribV)on round neck which I knew to be red, though it had no 
colour.” In these last two cases I spent some time trying to see the colour which 
I kae^v to be there, but I was not successAl. In the greater number of cases 
the picture has been coloured, but sometimes I am (3. 32) only aware of lumi- 
nosity and darkness, sometimes (23) of black and white as in a pen-and-ink 
r.ketch. I have not been aljlc to find that the colour of the background for 
the crystal produces any effect on the colour of the picture. I have tried 
placing the crystal on white linen, dark-blue silk, bright-blue stuff and red 
leather, but have never been conscious of any suggestion of colour from the 
background, or able to trace any connection between the background and the 
vision. . . . 

The variety of pictures seen is considerable; I have classified as follows the 
thirty-three crystal-visions recorded, covering a period of twenty-one months. 
(a) A.'imals, 5; {d) Human figures, 7; (r) Common objects, 5 (such as clock, 
ring, melon, &c.): Geometrical figure, {c) Written words, 2; {/) Scenes, 

4 ; (^g) Fancilul groups or sc^ nes, g. 

With regard to the written words (i?), I may say that both instances occurred 
after a distinct suggestion from myself. On the first occasion I looked in the 
crystal immediately after writ’ng to ask for an address which J had known, but 
forgotten. 1 saw a row of small leilcrs, wondered it they represented the address 
required, then saw plainly Onslow Square. It was only the number which 
T wanted, and I found th.at the number was not correct. On the second occasion 
(10) I had been trying to obtain automatic writing while looking in the crystal. 
1 was also wondering who had ]ait a pair of lost scissors in a very consjiicuous 
place, where I had just found them. I saw a name written, and found that 
my right hand had written the same name ; it was a name likely to occur to 
me. . . . 

1 have taken considerable pains to ende.’vour to trace connections between 
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the pictures in^the crystal and ideas or objects lately present to my mind, but 
^here are only nine cases out of the thirty-three where I have perceived any 
possible connection between my thoughts and my visions. . . . 

Two of these (4, ro) have already been mentioned ; they are the cases where 
written words appeared. In the next case (5) I had been wondering what 
people we should meet at a luncheon party to which we were going, and I saw 
in the crystal a human figure, that of an old lady in black, with a veil or hood 
on,” not a very likely guest, perhaps. In the fourth case (24) after “ endless 
fleeting pictures, single figures, groups, sense of rush, figure with arm out,” 
suddenly the whole became clear “ and I saw a man in uniform and cap, with gold 
or silver braid, holding out his arm to signal, and a train rushing on full speed, 
and I knew there was an accident, though I saw none.” I had been to town 
and back on that day. The next two (29, 30) were seen in immediate succession ; 
I saw first the letter A in small bright stars, with a comet overhead, and on 
looking again, a pyramid dark against a tfed sky. I find a note in the book 
that W4i had been “ noticing the red glow of the sky, and a star,” just before I 
looked in the crystal. The last of these cases (32) is one already described ; I 
need only add the suggested explanation, that I had been in the late afternoon 
at a lecture illustrated by lantern, and that this vision [a black revolving 
sphere, with outer fiery ring] occurred about an hour after my return from the 
lecture. . . . 


625 B. The follow’ing cases are extracted from Miss A. (loodrich- 
Freer’s paper on ‘‘Recent Experiments in Crystal Vision ” {Proceedings 
S.P.R., vol. V., 1S89, pp. 505-514)). Miss Goodrich- Freer classifies her 
visions under three heads, as follows : — 

1. After-images or rccrudescent memories, often rising tiuis and thus 

only from the sub-conscious strata to which they had sunk. 

2. Objectivations of ideas or images ; {a) con^ciou.sly or {b) unconsciously 

in the mind of the percipient. 

3. Visions, possibly tcdcpathic or rlairvoyant, implying acquirement of 

knowledge by supernormal means. 

I quote first two examples of rccrudescent memories : — 

I had been occupied with accounts; I opened a drawer to take out my 
banking-book. My hand came in contact with the crystal, and I welcomed the 
suggestion of a change of occupalipn. However, figures were still upjK'rmost 
and the crystal had nothing more attractive to show me than the combination 
7694. Dismissing this as probably the number of the cab 1 bad driven in that 
day chance grouping of the figures with which 1 had been occiijne d. 1 1 lid 
asicbiHie crystal *ind took up my banking-book, which T h,; ! ciu taiihy ihjI seen 
foF^ome months, and found, to my surprise, that the number on the cover was 
7694. Had I wished to recall the figures I should, wit’uiut doubt, have failed, 
and could not even have guessed at the number of digits or the value of the 
first figure. . . . 

To quote again from my note-book. ... I had car dessly destroyed a letter 
without preserving the address of my correspondent. I knew the county, and 
searching in a map recognised the name of the town, one unfamiliar to me, but 
which I was sure I should know when I saw it. Hut I had no clue to the name 
of house or street, till at last it struck me to test the value of the crystal as a 
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means of recalling forgotten knowledge. A very short inspectio^j supplied me 
with “ H. House in grey letters on a white ground, and having nothing ^ 
better to suggest from any other source, I risked posting my letter to the 
address so strangely supplied. A day or two brought me an answer, headed 
H. House in grey letters on a white ground. 

• 

The next is a possibly telepathic case : — 

On Monday evening, February ii, I took up the crystal, with the deliber- 
ate intention of seeing in it a figure, w^hich happened to occupy my thoughts at 
the moment, but I found the field pre-occupicd by a small bunch of daffodils — 
a prim little posy, not larger than might be formed by two or three fine heads. 
This presented itself in various positions, in spite of my hurry to be rid of it, for 
I rashly concluded my vision to be a consequence of my having Uie day before 
seen, on a friend’s dinner-table, theiirst daffodils of the season. The resem- 
blance was not complete, for those I had seen were loosely arranged and jnter- 
mixed with ferns and ivy whereas my cr\'stal-vision had no foliage, ancf wasa 
compact little bunch. It was not till 1 ‘hursday, 14th, that I received, as a 
wholly unexpected “ Valentine,” a painting, on a blue satin ground, of a bunch 
of daffodils, corresponding exactly with my crystal picture, and learnt that the 
artist had spent some hours on Monday, previous to my vision, in making 
studies of the flowers in various positions. 

• 

The following are other cases in Miss Goodrich-Freer’s experience, 
taken from Proceedings S.P.R., vol. viii. p^49* 

In some cases ... I have actually tried my best to see or hear something, 
but failed ; and then the crystal has shown mo that something within me has 
been able to see or hear at longer range than I knew.- 

From a letter, written July i, 1S91, I take the following account: “I 
looked across the room this morning to a distant tablo, where I expected to 
see a book I wanted. It was not there, but my eye was caught by another 
book which I saw was .strange to me. I tried, but could not read the title 
at that distance (I have since proved th.at, even now 1 know it, this is impos- 
sible) ; and turned away to resume my writing. On my blank paper — as in a 
ciystal-scene — I read ‘The Valley of Lillt‘s,’ which 1 found to be the title of the 

^ The entire word — one I know in no other connection — was supplied. 

2 1 may here remind the reader of the large group of ill-understood phenomena 
at present grouped together under the name of (Fere, Phil., xx., 

&c. ). The.se arc c.ascs where either muscular power, a.s tested by grip of the 
dynamometer, or the acuteness of 'ome one sense, is innea.sed by a stimulus to some 
other sense. Thus the Vienne.se auri>t Urbantschisch (kimes’s PsycVioltxy, ii., p. 29; 
Ttluger's Archiv., xlii., p. 15.^) finds .hat “ a tuning fork sounded close to the ear will 
sometimes increase acuteness ot vdsion so that letters can be read at a greater distance. 
Conversely sounds became audible when lights were exhibited to the eye.” Similarly 
Fthe finds that in healthy subjects lost after-images can be recalled by the application of 
a tuning-fork in vibration to the top of the h^.ad des JP motions, p. 29). So 

with hysterical subjects red light quickens perceptions of taste and smell. And in 
many healthy subjects an increased acuteness cf vision and other senses may be produced 
by hypnotic suggestion. It is the sublimir.il sel*". in my terminology, w'hich has to 
supply this extra acuteness ; and the crystal-vision is merely another way of getting at 
this reserve of power. — []F. W. H. M.“] 
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book. I have no recollection of ever seeing the book before, certainly not in 
this house, though it may have caught my eye in a shop.” On July 2 I 
add : “ The book was brought into the house in my absence, and placed [ by a 

relative] on her special table, on which ?ny things are never put, and which, 
therefore,! should not necessarily glance at on entering the room, as at my 
4*wn table, for cards or letters- 1 did not enter the room till after lunch, 
and, so far as I know, went straight to my own seat, not passing her table, 
which is in the opposite corner. The book is of rather peculiar appearance — 
an imitation of wood. If I had consciously seen it in a shop I should probably 
have bought it, for it purports to be by my favourite h Kempis.” 

I give another instance in which a similar slight extension of the power of 
hearing seems to be involved : — 

In August 1891 we went for a few weeks to a small country place, where 
we had take» a house for the autumn, and w'hich I had never visited before, 
except once for a single day. One day kindly neighbour called to offer us 
the i^se of his garden during his own absence from home. As he left the house 
he Ioi»ked up in passing the window, and said something, of which neither 
I nor a girl who was staying with me could catch a single word. 

The same evening I saw in the crystal a picture of some extraordinarily 
tall and bushy sw’eet-peas trained over wire fencing — a picture to which I 
could assign no meaning. The next day we met our friend’s housekeeper, 
who referred to the invitation, and added, Mr. P. says he hopes you heard 
his warning not to lose yourselves among the sweet-peas ! ” On visiting the 
garden, I found the fencing covered exactly as the crystal had shown, the 
sweet-peas, of w^hich Mr. P. waj^ justly so proud, having been arranged to 
intercept a view of the railway. 

625 C. The following case is extracted from Proceedings S.P.R., vol. 
viii. pp. 499-515- 

In this case, crystal-vision has formed but a small part of a long and 
complex group of phenomena centring in a lady who wishes to be 
known as Miss A. I have been intimately acquainted with Miss A. 
and her family for some years, and have personally witnessed many of 
these phenomena. I add to her account, between square brackets, some 
notes made by the Countess of l^adnor, the friend in w^hose presence 
many of the phenomena occurred and who has revised the account, and 
some unsigned notes of my own. 

1. Health. — I do not know if my health affects the crystal-seeing; I am so 
seldom ill that I have not tried. If I have a headache I never look in the 
cry^l ; but I should imagine I should sec equally well anyway. 
jJpK Visualising Power, — I see in the crystal much more distinctly than 

r^ould ever imagine things. 1 am a very bad visualiser; and when 1 think 
of people I do so much more by the sound of their voice than by their faces or 
figures. I don’t think I ever imagined a group in motion in my life. 1 am 
very short-sighted, and seldom wear glasses ; consequently, I rarely get a clear 
picture of any room or scene. But when I look in the crystal I see ever}’thing 
as clearly as though I had strong glasses on. I cannot be sure whether either 
my short sight or my visualising power is better in dreams than in waking 
hours; but 1 think both are better. Certainly, however, I never see in dreams 
any scene at all comparable in clearness to what I see in the crystal. 
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I have no artistic gift, although I have received a few lessons in drawing 
and painting. I have automatically drawn flowers, figures, a snalle, &c., much 
better than I can draw by conscious effort. . . . 

3. Visions apart from Crystal or Other Speculum. — 1 have sometimes, 
generally as the result of effort, seen hallucinatory figures — all of them, I 
believe, in some sense veridical.^ never mere subjective hallucinations, — stand- 
ii. .' or sitting in the room. And I have, once at least, seen the room itsen 
alter. I saw a large modern room change into the likeness (as shown after- 
wards by independent record) of what it was 200 years ago ; and I saw persons 
in it who apparently belonged to that date. 

[The history of the room was known to Lady Radnor, who attests : “ Miss 
A. has, without looking into anything, described a room, whose history was 
unknown to her, as I have reason to believe that it was 200 years ago. It was 
the Long Parlour at Longford, which in 1G70 was used as the chapel. — H. M. 
Radnor.” Other visions of this kin^ will be dealt with later.] * 

4. First Discovery of the Poivcr. — It is now some years since J first began 
to look in the crystal. I had already written automatically, but knew iv>thing 
of crystal-vision. I happened one day to be lunching with some friends who 
talked on the subject, and said that they believed that a glass of clear water 
acted in the same manner. Two or three of us looked in glasses of water, 
and after a little while I seemed to see at the bottom of my glass a small gold 
key. This was so distinct that I looked on the tablecloth, thinking that there 
must be a real key there. There *was none, and nothing to explain what 
I saw. 

5. Speculum and Mode of Gazing. — We bought *a glass ball, and I gradually 
began to see a good deal in it. 1 have stnee seen in several crystals, in a 
monnstone in a bracelet, &c. [I have known her see things in a polished 
table — H. M. Radnor.] It does not seem to matter much what the smooth 
surface is ; but I have sometimes fancied that the scenes were brighter if seen 
in a real cry.stal. Occasion;flly I see things in a mirror, or even without any 
clear surface, as though I w'ere in the midst of them. 

I either take the crystal into a tlark corner of the room, or w'rap it up in 
black with only a little bit uncovered, or if it is small I hold it inside my hand 
and look right into it. I can see equally well in the dark. After a minute or 
two I seem to see a very bright light in it, which disappears after a few 
seconds, and then the surface appear^ cloudy and thick. This mist clears 
away, and T sec sometimes views, sometimes faces, sometimes letters, and all 
kinds of things in it. They only last for a few seconds or sometimes minutes, 
and betv\een each new picture I sec the same light and then mist. I cannot 
look in the crystal for long, as it makes niy eyes water witli the brightness of 
tnc light and gives me a feeling as if a l)aml were tied round my head ; but if 
I only look a little while it docs not hurt me at '^II. The ^rystal seems to 
t>ecome a globe of light. If a sunlit scene appears, the light may continue, or 
it may disappear before the iignre shows itself. [Her eyes often stream with 
tears from “the brightness of the light.’'— H. M. Radnor.] I am in a perfectly 
normal conihtion when I look : not sleepy, nor in a trance, nor unconscious of 
my surroundings. 

6. Magnification, ^c. — T n.ive tried the magnifying glass. The results are 
just the same as without it ; onl) the glass being on the top, 1 suppose I see 
in it instead of in the crystal. . . . 

7* Verbal A/essages in the Crystals — Wlicit I see writing in the crystal I see 
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it only one letter at a time ; and when the letters are put down they are found 
to be words &pelt backwards. 

[Each letter in turn seems to fill the crystal ; and the letters succeed each 
other so rapidly that it is hard to take them down from Miss A.’s dictation. 
The words may come to explain a picture, or may form a message by them- 
selves. The backward spelling is probably adopted in order to prevent Miss 

A.’s supraliminal intelligence from guessing at, and thereby disturbing, the 
message which is being given.] 


Fourteen cases are given in detail, seven of which I quote, as follows : — 

B. Second co 7 itempo 7 'aneous scene. 

In one case I saw and described Mr. B. (a well-known writer), whom I 
knew slightly, as hunting for a paper in the drawers of a writing-table. He 
used a particular pen, which I described, and with his hands ruffied his hair 
till it stood up in a kind of halo. A lad came in and pointed to his hair and 
laughed. Lord Radnor inquired of Mr. B., and all tins was found to be 
correct. He was writing with a pen unusual to him (silver instead of quill, 
or vice versa), and w\as looking for a paper which he wanted to send by j^ost. 
His sister (I did not know that she lived with him, and had never seen her) 
entered the room, and pointed laughing to his hair, just as I had seen. 

[Confirmed. — H. M. Radnor.] 

The four next cases are recounted* by Sir Joseph Barnby, the well- 
know^n musician, and I give two of them. Case C is probably exactly 
contemporaneous, and case F sterns precognitive, 

C. Sir Josej)h Barnby writes as follows : — 

A^cn'cmher iSqj. 

I was invited by Lord and Lady Radnor to the wedding of their daughter, 
Lady Wilma Bouveric, which took place August I5, 1889. 

I was met at Salisbury by Lord and Lady Radnor and driven to Longford 
Castle. In the course of the drive, Lady Radnor said to me : “ We have a 
young lady staying with us in whom, I think, you will be mucli interested. 
She ])0ssesses the faculty of seeing visions, and is otherwise closely connected 
with the spiritual world. Only last night she w’as looking in her crystal and 
described a room which slic saw therein, as a kind of London dining-room. 
[The room described was not in London Init at L., and Miss A. particubrly 
remarked that the floor was in lai^e squares of black and white marble - as it 
is in the big hall at L, where family prayers are said. — IL M. Radnor.] 
With a little laugh, sh.e added, ‘ And the family are evidently at })ra\ ers, the 
serv^ts are kneeling at the chairs round the room, and the pra}’crs are 
hejjjpread by ^ tall and distinguished-looking gentleman with a very hand- 
sc/me, long grey beard.’ With another little laugh, she continued : ‘A lad;, 
just behind him rises from her knees and speaks to him. He puts her aside 
with a wave of the hand, and continues his reading.’ The young lady here 
gave a careful description of th ' lady who had risen from her knees.” 

Lady Radnor then said: “ From the description given I i annot help think- 
ing that the two principal parsonages described are Lord and Lady L., but I 
shall ask ' .ord L. this evening, as they are coming by a later train, and I should 
like you to be present when the answer is given.” 

That same evening, after dinner, I was talking to Lord L. wlicn Lady 
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Radnor came up to him and said : “ I want to ask you a question. I am afraid 
you will think it a very silly one, but in any case I hope you f^ill not ask me 
why I have put the question?'’ To this Lord L. courteously assented. 
then said: Were you at home last night? ” He replied, “Yes.” She said: 
“Were you having family prayers at such a time last evening?" With a 
slight look of surprise he replied, “Yes, we were." She then said: “ Durjpg 
he course of the prayers did Lady L. rise from her knees and speak to you, 
and did you put her aside with a wave of the hand?” Much astonished, 
Lord L. answered: “ Yes, that was so, hut may I inquire wliy you have asked 
this question?” To which Lady Radnor answered: “You promised you 
wouldn’t ask me that ! ” 

One more incident in connection with the extraordinary powers of this 
young lady remains to be noted. Whilst looking in her crystal during one 
of the days I spent at Longford, she described, amongst a number of things 
unnecessary to mention, a room ^vhich appeared to her to te a bedroom. 
Siie appeared to be viewing the room from just outside the door, for she 
said: “If there be a bed in the room it must be behind the doc^’on the 
left;" in any case the room was a long one and the end of it was occupied 
by a large window which formed the entire end of the room. She added : 
“ There is a lady in the room, drying her hands on a towel.” She described 
the lady as tall, dark, slightly foreign in appearance and with rather “an air” 
about her. This described with such astoni.shing accuracy my wife, and 
the room she was then occupying at a hotel at Eastbourne, that I was im- 
jxdled to ask for particulars as to dress, &c. She stated that the dress was 
of serge, with a good deal of braid on the bodihe anti a strip of braid down 
one side of the .skirt. This threw me off the scent, as before I had started 
for Longford my wife had expressed regret that she had not a serge dress 
with her. My astonishment, thei*eforc, was great on returning to East- 
bourne to find my wife wearing a serge dress exactly answering to the 
description given above. The sequel to this incident comes some sixteen 
months later on, when my wife and 1 attended a performance given l)y the 
Magpie Minstrels (a society of musical amateurs) at Princes' Hall, Piccadilly. 
We arrived early, and after placing my Avife in a seat I moved about the 
room speaking to friends here and there. In the course of ten minutes or 
^o, Lady Radnor and Miss A. entered the room. During the greetings which 
ensued Miss A. called my attention tte a standing figure, saying: “You will 
iemember my seeing a lad) in her bedroom while looking in my crystal; f/iat 
is the lady I saw.” 77iuf ///y icifL' ! I only need add that she had never 
seen my wife. * Joskph Parnby. 

Lady Parnby Avrites as follows in corroboration of the incident relating to 
her own dress : - 

o .St. Georg k’s S(:>uark, S.W. 

S.'.fi.Tiiaw jVin'cmber I2, 1S92. 

The account about me and my d^css is remarkal.de as being out of the 
general course of things in this way : I had been remarking to Sir Joseph 
that it was a mistake to come to the sc iside without a serge dress, that being 
a material particnlarli/ .siph(?d for wear at the Svv.side, but I added; “I do not 
think tliere is much use in ordering one now, as Madame L . will be gone for 
her holiday, it being August.” Sir Joseph left the next day for Longford, 
and I wrote to Madame D., telling her to p.aike me this gown. She got the 
letter Tuesday [August 13 , 1 SS 9 ], ai.d in the marvellously short time by 
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Saturday^ I received my gown. Then again, it is not usual in a hotel to 
have one’s bd^room door open when one is occupying the room, but the 
Teason for it on this occasion was the fact that I was to meet Sir Joseph on 
his return from Longford [Tuesday, August 20] (as a surprise in this new 
serge gown) and having no clock in our bedroom, which was at the €?id of the 
c(jcridor, with my daughter’s room at an angle to ours, where she slept with her 
maid, I — thinking I was somewhat late for meeting the train — opened the door 
to call to the maid to tell me the time as I washed my hands standing at the 
washhand-stand in a line with the open door. I do not suppose I have ever 
done such a thing at a hotel before or since. Edith Mary Baknby. 

[These dates have been confirmed by Lady Barnby from her diary. Lady 
Barn by also tells me that her nurse confirms the little incident of the wearing 
of the serge dress first on August 20. The crystal-scene, therefore, seems to 
have anticipat&d a certain definite moment, which happens to have been well 
remembered. < 

Case C (Lord L. at prayers). — This incident has been independently 
recounted to me both by Lady Radnor and by Miss A. herself. Another 
small point not given by Sir J. Barnby is that Miss A. did not at first under- 
stand that family prayers were going on, but exclaimed : “ Here arc a number 
of people coming into the room. Why, they’re smelling their chairs ! ”] 

Four cases of apparently historical scenes connected with Salisbury 
Cathedral are given, of which I quote one*,v related by T^ady Radnor. 

H. Rctrocoi^nitivc Scene (Brian Duppa). 

On February 23, oSqo, Miss A. ^nd I were in the “ Cage” [or Hungerford 
Chapel] and she told me she saw a grand ceremonial taking place. There 
appealed to be a tall chair which obstructed the view down the choir, and 
gradually the place appeared filled with clericals and otners dressed in their 
best attire. Then she saw a tall big man, slowly* walking up, dressed in red 
with white and lace over it. something that hung round his neck and down to 
his feet of broad gold embroidery*, and a broatl sort of mitre (but not peaked) 
more like a biretta, of beautiful embroidery. 

Then there were three or four dressed very much like him, gorgeously 
dressed, and lots of little boys about in red and white and lace — holding 
candles, books, cvc. The whole place' was very full of people, and it was 
evidently a great occasion. After the principal figure had knelt in front of 
the chair — looking to the west for some little time — he stood up, and ten little 
boys lifted up the chair, and carrieef it higher up and placed it in front of the 
altar, still facing west. Then the principal figure walked up two steps and 
face^hc east. (The whole of the arrangements of tlie altar, &c., as Miss A. 
saji^^lnem, are quite different from wdiat they are now.) [It is here meant th<U 
Miss A.’s description was correct for that past date; as Lord Radnor explicit!} 
told me was the case.] He had nothing on his liead now. He knelt some 
little lime, and then the most gorgeously dressed of the other figures placerl 
something like a mitre on his head and retired, and the principal figure walked 
up to the chair, and sat down on it facing the congregation. Miss A. said she 
saw him later dead in a coffin, with the Winchester Cross over him. She says 
he was tail, big, clean-siiaven, a little curling hair, and blue-grey ey'cs. 

Miss A. asked what she was seeing, and the answer came by raps. 

A. The induction of Briant Uppa. 
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Then Miss A. said : There canT be such a name ; it must be wrong. 

She tried again, and got — ' 

A. You are wrong. It is Duppa, not Uppa. Brian Duppa. Q. Who was 
Brian Duppa ? A. Chister. Q. What was he ? A. Bishop here. Q. When? 
or what was his date ? A. 44-16. His researches would help you. Manuscripts 
should lay at Winchester. ui 

On returning home, we were talking after tea, and I casually took up Britton’s 
“ History of Wiltshire,” and said to Miss A., laughing: “ Now I will look for 
your Bishop.” . . . The pages where the Bishops* names were were uncut, sides 
and top. I cut them, and to our delight we found on p. 149: — 

“Brian Duppa or De Uphaugh, D.D. . . . tutor to Prince Charles . . . 
translated to the See of Chichester (Chister.?) . . . Bishop of 1641 . . . (deposed 
soon after by Parliament) . . . preferred soon aftei the Restoration to the See 
of Winchester.” He was at Carisbrooke with Charles I., and ij^ supposed to 
have assisted him in the writing of tlie Eikon Basilike^ which book Miss A. 
had been looking at in my boudoir a few days previously, but which contains no 
mention of him nor his name. * 

Miss A. writes : — 

K. Retrocognitive Scene (White Webs). 

I was looking in the crystal a year or two ago at Longford Castle. Lady 
Radnor was in the room with me. I saw amongst other things a large carved 
fireplace with a coat of arms in the middle and curious serpcnis entwined. 
There seemed to be a secret passage, which openpd on touching one of the 
serpents* heads. I seemed to follow this pa^i until it led out by a river, and I 
saw figures pass along it in old-fashioned dress. The name Edwye de Bov^ry 
was then spelt out in the crystal ; and Lady Radnor said that the vision must 
be all wrong, as the name had never been spelt like that. The name “ White 
Webs ** was also spelt out — a name of which I had never heard. A few days 
af(cruards, when I was looking at some books in the library, I saw a curious 
old book with crests and coats of arms, drawn by liand, not printed; and in this 
book I found one of the coats of arms which I had seen in the crystal : only the 
one in the book was quartered with another, and the one I saw in the crystal 
was quite by itself. Lady Radnor found that it was the coat belonging to an 
heiress, a Miss Smith. A little while afterwards, in an old church register or 
a( cour t-book or something, the name of Sir Edw’vc de Bovery was found. 

[It was in an extract from a parish register at Britford Church, in which 
parish Longford is. Sir Etlward des Bouverie, Kt., whose naipe I have since 
found spelt in old deeds de liovery, though he signed it himself des Bouverie. 
lived at the Red House, Che.shunt, Herts, and died there 1694. His son, Sir 
U illiam, sold the house, and lived i)artly at tlie lharsonage of Cheshunt. There 
is a place called White W'cbs in tha: neigtibourhood. Sir Edward’s grandson, 
Edward des Bouverie, sold the pn.peity and settled at Longford in 1717. In 
he married Mary Smith, daughter and co-heiress of John Smith of London, 
one of the first Governors of the Bank of England. There Avere many secret 
passages leading to and from tin* Red House at Cheshunt: but I have not 
tried to identify the house at White Webs. — H. Radnor.] 

M. Retrocog?!iihff Scene. 

Mrs. A. gives the following account : * In October 1886 my daughter saw in 
the stone in her bracelet a scene which considerably impressed me, as it was 
VOL. I. 2 P 
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one which I once identified, while I was absolutely sure that I had never 
mentioned it to her or to any of my children. She saw a man in a barge-like 
boat with a very large gun fixed in it, the object of which she could not under- 
stand. The man was alone and lying in the bottom of the boat, and this also 
puzzled her. Waves seemed to get up, and the man rowed extremely hard, as 
though trying to get to shore. Then she saw him throw himself down motionless 
on to the low beach, as if dead. Now this plainly refers to a sad crisis in my 
father’s life. He went out duck-shooting alone on a Norfolk Broad, with an 
opening to the sea. A storm got up, and he was all but blown out to sea. He 
was a very strong man, and by great exertion he got to land. Then he threw 
himself down absolutely spent ; and the exhaustion of that day was the 
beginning of an illness which ultimately killed him."* 

[Another ^^se, which in one sense at least is retrocognitive, is supplied by 
the Hon. Eric Barrington, and confirme4 by Mrs. Barrington. I have also 
received a concordant account of the crystal-message from Lady Radnor, the 
hostess on the occasion alluded to.] 

62 Cadogan Pt.ace, 

O. N(n'ember 21 , 1892. 

Two years ago I met Miss A., I think for the first time, at dinner at a 
friend’s house. She told my wife that she had seen standing behind my chair 
a figure which from her description, though somewhat vague, seemed to be 
that of a very great friend of mine, an officar who had died about seven years 
ago on active service. She^rcferred particularly to the attitude assumed by tlie 
figure, which was like the one in a^photograph I possess of him, but which she 
had never seen. She knew nothing of this friendship, and the name of the 
officer was not mentioned to her. 

Last summer we met again at the same house, and although in the interval 
we had become better acquainted with Miss A. and her family, I am not con- 
scious of having ever said anything to her on tfie subject of my friend. On 
reaching the drawing-room after dinner I found her looking into a crystal and 
dictating with extraordinary rapidity a number of letters of the alphabet which 
were passing before her, and were being taken down by the lady of the house, 
who had the greatest difficulty in keeping pace with her. When the letters 
ceased, it was discovered by marking them off from the end that they formed a 
complete message, of whigh each word was spelt backwards. Before the letters 
began to show themselves Miss A. saw in the crystal the same figure that she 
had seen two ye.:jrs before, dresseej in what appeared to be a dark uniform, and 
in the same peculiar attitude, but I was not in the room when this occurred. 
As soon, however, as the message was deciphered by our hostess, it became 
e vi ilfet that it purported to proceed from the person whose likeness had just 
been reproducei. It was addressed, not to me, who was absent from the room 
when the letters fir-'t appeared, but to my wife, and was to the following 
effect : — 

‘•Ask your husband whether he still remembers T. T. Tell him that I am 
constantly with him, and that death makes no difference in friendship.” 

The full surname was given, preceded by a nickname which had been 
dropped when he grew up, and was only known to those who, like myself, had 
been intimate with him from childhood. 

Jt cannot be suggested that Miss A. had been in any way impressed by my 
thoughts, for it was not until I sat by my hostess and helped her to spell out 
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the words of the message that I realised from whom it came, wXen I was able 
to explain the meaning of the nickname that had completely puzzled her, 
though she had been well acquainted with the bearer after he entered the 
army. KriC BARRINGTON. 

This entirely agrees with my recollection of the circumstances. Tlfc 
n. -nient Miss A. described the figure on our first meeting, I felt a very peculiar 
sensation, accompanied by a certainty as to the identity of the person she saw. 

Christina Barrington. 

[There is a privately printed life of the officer in question, in which an early 
nickname of his is given. But I find that this nickname is not the same as 
that shown in the crystal, which was appropriate for recognition by friends of 
boyhood only.] 

» 

625 D. The fi:>Ilowing accour.Ks are extracts from Mr. Andrew Lang's 
Afii/n'ng of Religion (1898). Mr. Lang tells us that he made the acquaint- 
ance of the lady whom he calls Miss Angus” early in 1897 ; he obtained 
a glass ball for the purpose of asking her to experiment with it, and was 
present when she first did so. The first case given here occurred on the 
day after she began her experiments, and is described in her own words 

cit., p. 96). 

« 

A lady one day asked me to scry out a friend of whom she would think. 
Almost immediatedy I exclaimed, Here is an old, old lady looking at me with 
a triumpliant smile on her face. Slie has \ prominent nose and nut-crackcr 
chin. Her face is very much wrinkled, especially at the sides of her eyes, as if 
siie were always smiling. She is wearing a little white shawl with a black edge. 
B'.it . . . she can^t be old, as her hair is (piitc brown, although her face looks so 
very, very old.” 'fhe picturc*thcn vanished, and the lady said that I had accu- 
rately described her friend's mother instead of himself ; that it was a family joke 
tliat the mother must dye her liair, it was so brown, and she was eighty-two 
vears old. The lady asked me if the vision were distinct enough for me to 
recognise a likeness in the son's photograj)h ; ne.xt day she laid several plmto- 
graphs before me, and in a moment, without the slightest hesitation, I picked 
liim out from his wonderful likeness to nfy vision 

Mr. Lang adds : — 

The incjuircr verhallv corrobor ited all the facts to me, within a week, but 
leaned to a ilieory of “ electricity,” She has lead and confirms this account. 

The next case which I rptote \ given, says 'Mr, Lang (p^ioi), first in 
the version of the lady who wn.s unconsciously scried for, anvl next in 
diat of Miss Angus, d'he other lady writes : — 

jVo 7 ‘ember zifii, 1S97. 

I met Miss A. for the first time In a I'rienci's house in the south of Jbigland, 
and one evening mention was made of a crystal ball, and oiu liostess a.sked 
Aliss A. to look in it, and if possible, tell her what was happening to a friend of 
hers. Miss A. took the crystal, and onr hostess put her hand on Mi.ss A.’s 
forehead to “will her.” I, not believing in thi--, took iq) a bofdc and went to 
die other side of the room, f was suddenly very mucli startled to !iear Aliss 
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A., in quite an agitated way, describe a scene that had most certainly been very 
often in my thoughts, but of which I had never mentioned a word. She accu- 
rately described a race-course in Scotland, and an accident which happened to a 
friend of mine only a week or two before, and she was evidently going through 
the same doubt and anxiety that I did at the time as to whether he was actu- 
cUly killed or only very much hurt. It really was a most wonderful revelation 
to me, as it was the very first time I had seen a crystal. Our hostess, of 
course, was very much annoyed that she had not been able to influence Miss 
A., while I, who had apj^eared so very inJilTerent, should have affected her. 

Miss Angus herself writes : — 

Another case was a rather interesting one, as I somehow got inside tlic 
thoughts of »H€ lady w’hile another was doing her best to influence me ! 

Miss , a friend in Jliighton, lias strange “magnetic” powers, and felt 

quite sure of success with me and the ball. 

Anbther lad}’. Miss H., who was present, laughed at the whole thing, 

especially when Miss insisted on holding my hand, and putting her other 

hand on my forehead. Miss H. in a scornful manner took up a book, and 
crossing to the other side of the room, left us to our folly. 

In a very short time I felt myself getting excited, wliich had never happened 
before, when I looked in the crystal. I saw a crowd of jicople, and in soine 
strange v.ay I felt I was in it, and we all seemed to be waiting for something. 
Soon a rider came past, young, dressed for racing. His horse ambled past, 
and he smiled and nodded to thos^ he knew in the crowd, and then was lost to 
sight. 

In a moment we all seemed to feel as if something had happened, and I 
went through great agony of suspense, trying to see wliat seemed just beyond 
my view. Soon, however, two or three men aiiproaclieil, and carried him past 
before mv eyes, and again my anxiety was inten*se to discover if he were only 
very badly' hurt or if life were really extinct. All this ha])])ene(l in a lew 
moment.s, but long enough to have left me so agitated tliat I could not realise 
it had only been a vision in a glass Ixdl. 

IjV tliis time Miss H. had laid aside her book and came forward ([uite 
startled, and told me that 1 had accurately describ.Ml a scene on a racax oui si‘ in 
Scotland which she had witiuisscd just*a week nr two l.»eiore — a scene that h.ul 
very often been in her thoughts, but, as we were strangers to each other, si ■ 
had never mentmned. She also s^iid I bad exactly dest ribed her own feeliug:^ 
at tlie time, and had brought it all back in a most vivid manner. 

I'he other lady was ratlicr disappointed that, after she had concentrate.'; het 
thp^hts so hard, T sliould have been influenced instead ])y one who luid jeeral 
whole atjair. 

['rhis -anecdote was also told to me, within a few days of the occurrence, by 
Miss Angus. Her version was that slic first saw a gi ntleman rider going to tu 
post and nodding to his friends, 'fhen slie saw him carried on a stretcho 
through the crowd. She seemed, she said, to be actually present, and b h 
somewhat agitated. 'Flu: fact of the accident was, later, mentioned to me in 
Scotland by another lady, a stranger to all the persons. A. L.J 

The next case is thus described by Mr. Tang (p. io6) : — 

The followhig cxrimpJes have .some curious and unusual features. 


On 
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Wednesday, February 2, 1897, Miss Angus was looking in the crystal, to amuse 
six or seven people whose acquaintance she had that day made. A gentleman, 
Mr. Bissett, asked her “ What letter was in his pocket ? ” She then saw, under a 
bright sky, and, as it were, a long way off, a large building, in and out of which 
many men were coming and going. Her impression was that the scene must 
I abroad. In the little company present, it should be added, was a lady, 
Cockburn, who had considerable reason to think of her young married daughter, 
then at a place about fifty miles away. After Miss Angus had described the 
large building and crowds of men, someone asked, “ Is it an Exchange ? ” “ It 

might be,” she said. “ Now comes a man in a great hurry. He has a broad 
brow, and short, curly hair;i hat pressed low down on his eyes. The face 
is very serious, but he has a delightful smile.” Mr. and Mrs. Bissett now both 
recognised their friend and stockbroker, whose letter was in Mr. Bissett’s 
j)ocket. • 

The vision, which interested Misl^ 7\ngus, passed away, and was interrupted 
by that of a hospital nurse, and of a lady in ^ peii^noir, lying on a sofa, TtfUh bare 
feet. Miss Angus mentioned this vision as a bore, she being more interested in 
the stocklmokcr, who seems to have inherited what was once in the possession 
of another stockbroker — “ the smile of Charles Lamb.” Mrs. Cockburn, for 
whom no pictures appeared, was rather vexed, and privately expressed with 
fieedom a very sceptical opinion about the whole affair. But, on Saturday, 
February 5, 1S97, Miss Angus was again with Mr. and Mrs. Bissett. When 
Mrs. Bissett announced that .she lijfd “thought of something,” Miss Angus saw 
a walk in a wood or garden, beside a river, under .a brilliant blue sky. Here 
was a lady, very well dressed, twirling a wlite parasol on her shoulder as she 
walked, in a curious “ stumj)y ’’ way, be.side a gentleman in light clothes, such 
as are worn in India. He was broad-shouldered, had a short neck and a 
uraight nose, and seemed to listen, laughing, but indifferent, to his obviously 
vivacious companion. The lady had a “drawn ” face, indicative of ill health. 
Then followed a scene in which the man, without the lady, was looking on at 
a number of Orientals busy in the felling of trees. Mrs. Bissett recognised in 
the lady her sister, Mr.s. Clifton, in India — above all, when Miss Angus gave a 
realistic imitation of Mrs. Clifton's walk, the peculiarity of which was caused 
by an illness some years ago. Mr. and Mrs. Bissett also recognised their 
brother-in-law in the gentleman seen in i)Oth pictures. On being shown a por- 
tr.iitof Mrs. Clifton as a girl. Miss Angus said it was “ like, but too pretty.” A 
pliotograph done recently, however, showed her “ the drawn face ’’ of the 
crystal picture.® • • 

Next day, Sunday, February 6, Mrs. Bissett receiv’^ed — what was not usual — 
a letter from her sister in India. Mrs. Clifton, dated January 20. Mrs. Clifton 
descriVjecl a place in a native State, where she had b«.en at a great “function ” 
in certain gardens beside a river. Sh.e added that they were g^ing to another 
place foi a certain puriH)se, “and then we go into camp till the end of Feb- 
ruary.” One of Mr. Clifton's duties is to direct the clearing of wood preparatory 
to the formation of the caiiij), as in Mis.'^' Angus’s crystal picture.'* The sceptical 

* Miss Angus could not be sure of the colour of the hair. 

2 The position was such that Mis? Angus eould not sec the face of the lady. 

® I saw the photographs. 

* I have been shown the letter of January 20, which confirmed the evidence of the 
crystal pictures. The camp was form^’d for officiai purposes in which Mr. Clifton was 
concerned. A letter of February 9 unconsciously corroborates. 
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Mrs. Cockbur* heard of these coincidences, and an idea occurred to her. She 
'wrote to \\er daughter, wbo has been mentioned, and asked whether, on Wed- 
nesday, February 2, she had been lying on a sofa in her bedroom with bare 
feet. The young lady confessed that it was indeed so,i and, when she heard 
how the fact came to be known, expressed herself with some warmth on the 
abuse of glass balls, which tend to rob life of its privacy. 2 


630 A. Note on Number-Habits J" 


Some critics of the experimental evidence for thought-transference have 
attempted to show that a large proportion of the successes obtained may be 
due, not to telepathy, but to the mental idiosyncrasies of the experimenters. 
This is a possible source of error which should always be kept in mind, but its 
actual bearing^on the evidence has been wideh' misunderstood. A brief general 
review of the subject of “ mental habits ” therefore given here. 

It has long been recognised by psychologists that most — if not all — persons 
have unconscious preferences for certain objects or ideas over others of the same 
class; so that, if one is asked to guess or to think of, say, a colour, a playing- 
card, or a number, — certain colours, cards, or numbers occur to the mind more 
frequently than others, and are therefore guessed more often. These idiosyn- 
crasies are called “mental habits,” or — if we are referring to numbers only — 
“ number-habits,” and they may vary in the same person at different times. But 
different persons may exhibit the same pref<*rence.s, and when this is so in the 
case of two experimenters, a certain proportion of the diagrams drawn by the 
percipient may resemble tfiose drawn by the agent, and thus simulate the 
phenomenon of thought-transference. Similarly, if the cards or numbers to 
be guessed arc chosen by the agent, his mental habits may lead him to choose 
a large proportion of those that happen also to be favourite.s with the i)t.r- 
cipient, who will therefore have a better chance of guessing right. This is, of 
course, one reason why it is always best for tht agent in experiments with 
cards or numbers to draw them at random from a batch and not to chouse 
them. 

It is sometimes found, in fact, that in experiments with diagrams of whirli 
only a small proportion have succeeded, the siicce.sses relate to the most familiar 
forms, such as circles and triangles. To explain, however, by “ mental habit.s " 
the large proportion of success in the Series cited below, it would be necessary 
to prove that almost all the diagrams used were general favourites.® 

In order to test empirically how far mental habits might have simulated 
thought-transference in the experiments with diagrams, C(.>lonel G. L. Le M. 

1 The incident of the feet occurred at 4.30 to 7.30 p.m. Thu crystal picture w:i.s 
ab^^fo P.M. 

Lang gives further footnotes referring to these casus as follows :] “ Miss Angu*' 
had only within the week made the acquaintance of Mrs. Cockburn and the Bissett'-- 
Of these relations of theirs at a distance she had no knowledge. This account 1 wrote 
from the verbal statement of Mrs. Bissett. It was then rend and corroborated !>' 
herself, Mr. Bissett, Mr. Cockburn, Mrs. Cockburn, and Miss Angus, who added dale 
and signatures. The letters attesting each of these experiments arc in my jJossessioii 
The real names are in no ca.se given in thi.s account, by my own desire, but (with 
permission of the persons concerned) can be communicated privately.” 

® An attempt was made by Professor C. S. Minot (see his paper “ Upon the Diagiam 
Tests ” in the Proceedings of the American S.P.K.^ vol. i. p. 302) to find statistically what 
forms occur must often when people are asked to draw or to think of diagrams. 
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Taylor carried out a series of dummy experiments, made in th^ same manner 
as the experiments in thought-transference, but with the element of thought- 
transference eliminated (see Proceedings S.P.R., vol. vi. p. 39S). He got eighty 
persons to draw twenty-five diagrams each, and so obtained 1000 pairs of 
diagrams, which could be compared according to a prearranged plan. The 
omparison showed how many resemblances were actually produced by change, 
combined with similarity in the mental habits of the persons who drew the dia- 
grams ; and the number of resemblances were found to be proportionately far 
less than those found in the experiments in thought-transference. 

To this it might be objected that the persons who drew the diagrams being 
taken at random, there was no reason to expect similarity in their mental habits ; 
whereas — since some experiments in thought-transference fail, while others suc- 
ceed — it might be argued that only those succeed where the mental habits of 
agent and percipient happen to be similar. Similarity of mental habits could 
not, of course, in any case ensure suCcess, because it would be very unlikely that 
the percipient would think of his favourite forms in the same 07 ‘der as the agent ; 
but it might increase the chance of success. In many of the experiihents in 
thought-transference, however, the diagrams were drawn or selected by some 
person other than the agent, and not always the same person, so that xs general 
similarity in mental habits — as well as a general tendency to think of the 
favourites in the same order — would have to be assumed, and this seems to be 
negatived by Colonel Taylor’s experiments. 

In the case of experiments vfith such objects as numbers,^ the effect of 
mental habits ” can be more precisely tested. S^upposing first that the same 
numbers happen to be the favourites of bot^ agent and percipient. If, then, the 
agent selects numbers to think of, some successful guesses may be made which 
are due — not to thought-transference, but to similarity in the number-habits of 
the two experimenters. 

This source of error, however, may be absolutely excluded if the numbers to 
be guessed are 7 iot selected voluntarilyhy the agent, but drawn at randotn from 
a batch of numbers. As early as 1886, therefore (see Phantasms of the Livings 
vol. i. pp. 31-35, and vol. ii, p. 653), experimenters who worked in connection 
with tlie Society for I\sychical Research were accustomed to use the method of 
drawing numbers at random. 

On the other hand, supposing agair^that the agent selects the numbers and 
that his number-habits are markedly dissimilar from those of the percipient, 
then the successes would probably be decidedly fewer than they would be if 
due to chance alone. t ^ 

Now, confining ourselves to cases wdiere the numbers to be guessed are 
drawn at random^ it is clear tliat the existence of any decided number-habit 
does not affect in anyway the probability of guessing right by chance, since the 
number drawn at any moment is neither more nor less likelyito be one of the 
percipient’s favourites than to be any other number. On the average, there- 
fore, the number of accidental successes would be the same, whether a number- 
habit exi.sted or not. 


^ For examples of the experimental study of number-habits, see Professor and Mrs. 
Sidgwick’s articles on their experiments th .aght transference in the Proceedings 
S.P.R,, vol. vi. p. 170, and vol. viii. p. ’• * nether discussion by Professor Sidg- 

wick in vol. xii. pp. 303-4 ; and a brief accv>unt in a review of Dr. Dessoir’s Das Doppel- 
Ick in vol. vi. p. 209. 
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A decidedcnumber-habit may, however, affect prejudicially the number of 
successes produced by telepathy (assuming, for the sake of the argument, that 
successes may sometimes be due to telepathy), because the idea of the favourite 
number, constantly obtruding itself into the mind, would tend to obscure or 
r|place the impressions derived tclepathically ; just as, when a material object 
is perceived in the ordinary way through the senses, a preconceived idea as to 
what the object is may often make us perceive it wrongly. 

Thus, in experiments of the kind under consideration, there is only one case 
in which the existence of number-habits can increase the successes and so make 
the evidence for telepathy in that case appear stronger than it really is ; namely, 
the case in which (i) the agent selects the numbers to be guessed and at the 
same time (2) his number-habits are similar to those of the percipient. In all 
other cases, number-habits would decrease those successes which are due to 
any other agcficy than chance. 

•> 

63Q B. The first experimental study of thought-transference was 
connected with the discovery that the somnambulistic state could be 
artificially induced, and the greater number of observations made during 
this early stage were carried out in this country during the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Thought-transference in these cases took the 
form of community of sensation between operator and subject, depending, 
as was supposed, on a specific between them (see 571 ), The 

phenomenon was not studied by itself, but regarded as belonging essen- 
tially to mesmerism ; consequerfdy it shared in the discredit into which 
the latter fell, being only one of the numerous reported mesmeric 
marvels, which — speaking generally — were rejected wholesale and without 
inquiry. 

The first impetus to the more recent scientific study of telepathy was 
given by Professor W. F. Barrett, F.R.S., who brought forward some 
results of his own with a hypnotised girl, in a paper read before the 
British Association in 1876. In the course of the correspondence 
arising out of his paper, Professor Barrett learnt of other instances, 
which he carefully investigated, in which telepathy had been obsen'ed 
in the normal waking state. Later, in the years 1881-2, a long series 
of experiments# in which Professor Sidgwick, Professor Balfour Stewart, 
Edmund Gurney, myself, and others joined with Professor Barrett, seemed 
to establish the possibility of a new mode of communication from mind 
to ^ind. AntJ these early results have been confirmed by further experi- 
jS^ts continued down to the present time by observers both in this 
country and abroad. * 

At about the time of the early S.P.R. experiments in thought-transfer- 
ence, popular interest had been roused in the subject by the invention of 
the ‘^willing game,’* and the discussions and experiments — especially of 
Professor Barrett and other members of the S.P.R. — which showed that 
success in the game depended on “ muscle-reading,” — that the subject 
was led to perform actions by unconscious guidance from the jicrson 
touching him, in ^he same way that table- tilting, or even such com- 
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plicated processes as writing, may be carried out by nl&ny persons in 
complete ignorance that their wills, or even their muscles, are concerned. 
Even if the subject is not in contact with any one, he may be guided 
through unconscious variations in tone of voice, gesture, or expression, 
by the persons watching his progress. On the other hand, if contact 
ceases before he begins to perform the required movement ; or if, while 
in contact, he has only to say what mental impression he has received 
— as in experiments in guessing playing-cards, numbers, and the like — 
the possibility of unconscious guidance by contact is much reduced. 
Since, however, it is impossible to make sure that guidance has not been 
operative under such circumstances, we cannot claim as evidence of 
thought-transference experiments in which contact has been allowed at 
any stage. The experiments cifed here have been selected with a special 
view to the exclusion of these possible sources of error, and th^efore no 
cases in which any contact had been allowed are given. 

With regard to the possibility of deliberate collusion or fraud, no 
general statement can be made as to conditions that would absolutely 
exclude this. In the last resort, all scientific experiments rest on the 
bona fides of the experimenter. There are many psychological observa- 
tions which cannot be controlled by others, or repeated at will, since they 
relate to subjective sensations, or depend on unknown conditions; but 
they are generally accepted as correA, because it is believed that the 
observers are genuinely interested in the truth of the facts. Similar 
presumption of the genuineness of experiments in thought-transference 
is afforded by the intellig^ence of the experimenters, the scientific standing 
of some of them, and the general spirit in which their work has been 
done, as may be seen from the detailed accounts, a few of which I 
now proceed to give.^ 

Mr, Gtithrids Experiments, — Full records of these experiments were 
published in the Proceeding's S.P.Ry vol. i. pp. 263-283 ; vol. ii. pp. 1-5, 
24-42, 189-200; vol. iii. pp. 424-452. The account here quoted is a 
briefer one, which was given by Gurney in Phantasms of the Living, vol. i. 
pp. 36-58. • • 

In [this] series of experiments . . . there were two percipients, and a con- 
siderable group of agents, each of whom, when alone with one or other of the 
percipients, was siiccessfii! in transferring his impression. . 

We owe these remarkable experiments to the sagacity and energy of Mr. 
Malcolm Guthrie, J.P., ‘>f Liverpool. At the beginning of 1SS3, Mr. (hjthrie 

^ Besides the expciiments here given, see those of Herr Max Dessoir [Proceedings 
S.P.R., vol. iv. p. Ill, and vol. v. p. 355); Herr Anton Schmoll and M. Etienne 
Mabire (itdd. vol. iv. p. 324, and vol. v. p. 169); Mr. J. W. Smith vol. ii. 

p. 207); Professor (diver I t dge [ibid. vol. vii. p. 374)5 L)r. A. Blair lhaw [ibid. vol. 
viii. p. 422^, Dr. vou Sclirenrk Not/ing [ibid. vol. vii. p. 3) ; Professor Richet [ibid. 
vol. V. p. 18). See also Phantasms of 'he vol. i. pp. 32 ~ 34 * ^nd vol.h. pp. 653— 

654. 
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happened to read an article on thought-transference in a magazine, and though 
completely sceptical, he determined to make some trials on his own account. 
He was then at the head of an establishment which gives employment to many 
hundreds of persons ; and he was informed by a relative who occupied a posi- 
tion of responsibility in this establishment that she had witnessed remarkable 
re^dlts in some casual trials made by a group of his employifes after business 
hours. He at once took the matter into his own hands, and went steadily, but 
cautiously, to work. He restricted the practice of the novel accomplishment to 
weekly meetings; and he arranged with his friend, Mr. James Birchall, the 
hon. secretary of the Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society, that the 
latter should make a full and complete record of every experiment made. Mr. 
Guthrie thus describes the proceedings : — 

I have had the advantage of studying a series of experiments ab ovo. I 
have witnessed the genuine surprise which the operators and the ‘ subjects ’ have 
alike exhibited at their increasing successes, and at the results of our excursions 
into novel lines of experiment. The affair has not been the discovery of the 
possession of special powers, first made and then worked up by the parties 
themselves for gain or glory. The experimenters in this case were disposed to 
pass the matter over altogether as one of no moment, and only put themselves 
at my disposal in regard to experiments in order to oblige me. The experi- 
ments have all been devised and conducted by myself and Mr. Birchall, without 
any previous intimation of their nature, and could not possil^Iy have been fore- 
seen. In fact they have been to the young ladies a succession of surprises. 
No set of experiments of a similar nature has ever been more completely known 
from its origin, or more completely uvder the control of the scientific observer.” 

[In] the earlier experiments, the ideas transferred were of colours, geometri- 
cal figures, cards, and visible objects of all sorts, which the percipient was to 
name. . . The reproduction of diagrams was introduced in October 1883, and 
in that and the following month about 150 trials wei-e made The whole series 
has been carefully mounted and preserved by Mr. Guthrie. No one could look 
through them without perceiving that the hypothesis of chance or guesswork 
is out of the question; that in mo.st instances some idea, and in many a 
complete idea, of the original must, by whatever means, have been present in 
the mind of the person who made the reproduction. In Mr. Guthrie’s words: - 

“ It is difficult to classify them. \ great number of them are decided 
successes ; another large number give part of the drawing ; others exhibit the 
general idea, and others again manifest a kind of composition of form. Others, 
such as the dravjmgs of flowers, Imve been described and named, but have 
been too difficult to draw. A good many are perfect failures. The drawings 
generally run in lots. A number of successful copies will be produced very 

i J^cre is one point of novelty which is thus described by Mr. Guthrie : “ We tried 
also ihe perception of motion^ and found that the movements of objects exhibited could 
be discerned. The idea ^vas suggested bv an experiment tried with a card, which in 
order that all present should see, I moved about, and was informed by the percipient 
that it was a card, but she could not tell which one because it seemed to be moving 
about. On a subsequent occasion, in order to test this ])erception Oi motion, I bought a 
toy monkey, which worked up and down on a stick by means of a string drawing 
arms and lej['S together. The answer was : ‘ I see red and yellow, and it is darker at one 
end than the other. It is like a flag moving about — it is moving. . . . Now it is opening 
and shutting like a pair of scissors.’ ” 
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quickly, and again a number of failures — indicating, I think, iaultiness on the 
part of the agent, or growing fatigue on the part of the ‘ subject/ Every experi- 
ment, whether successful or a failure, is given in the order of trial, with the 
conditions, name of ‘ subject * and agent, and any remarks made by the ‘ sub- 
ject ' specified at the bottom. Some of the reproductions exhibit the curious 
phenomenon of inversion. These drawings must speak for themselves, "fhe 
•‘rincipal facts to be borne in mind regarding them are that they have been 
executed through the instrumentality, as agents, of persons of unquestioned 
probity, and that the responsibility for them is spread over a considerable group 
of such persons ; while the conditions to be observed were so simple — for they 
amounted really to nothing more than taking care that the original should not 
be seen by the ‘subject ’ — that it is extremely difficult to suppose them to have 
been eluded.” 

I give a few specimens — not unduly favourable ones, but* illustrating the 
“spreading of responsibility” to which Mr. Guthrie refers. The agents con- 
cerned were Mr. Guthrie ; Mr. Steel, the President of the Liverpool Literary 
and Philosophical Society; Mr. Birchall, mentioned above; Mr. Hughes, B.A., 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; and myself. The names of the percipients 
were Miss Relph and Miss Edwards. The conditions which I shall describe 
were those of the experiments in which I myself took part ; and I have Mr. 
Guthrie’s authority for stating that they were uniformly observed in the other 
cases. The originals were for the most part drawn in another room from that 
in which the percipient was placed. The few executed in the same room were 
drawn while the percipient was blindfolded, at a distance from her, and in such 
a way that the process would have been \\4iolly invisible to her or any one else, 
even had an attempt been made to observe it. During the process of trans- 
ference, the agent looked steadily and in perfect silence at the original drawing, 
which was placed upon an intervening wooden stand; the percipient sitting 
opposite to him, and behind the stand, blindfolded and quite still. The agent 
ceased looking at the drawing, and the blindfolding was removed, only when 
the percipient professed herself ready to make the reproduction, which hap- 
pened usually in times varying from half a minute to two or three minutes. 
Her position rendered it absolutely impo.ssible that she should obtain a glimpse 
of the original. Apart from the blindfolding, she could not have done so with- 
out rising from her seat and advancing her head several feet; and as she was 
very nearly in the same line of sight as the drawing, and so very nearly in the 
centre of the agent’s field of vision, the slightest approach to such a movement 
must have been instantly detected. The*reproductions weip made in perfect 
silence, the agent forbearing to follow the actual process of the dratving with his 
eyes, though he was, of course, able to keep the percipient under the closest 
observation. 

In the case of all the diagrams, except those numbered f and S, the agent 
and the percipient were the only two persons in the room during the experi- 
ment. In the case of numlxis 7 and S, the agent and Miss Relph were sitting 
quite apart in a corner of the room, while Mr. Guthrie and Miss Edwards \vere 
talking in another part of it. Numbers i~6 arc specially interesting as being 
the complete and consecutive senes of a single sitting. 

[There was no contact between the agent ana percipient in the case of any 
of the diagrams here reproduced ] 
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No. 2. Original Drawing. 


No. 2. Reproduction. 
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No. 5. Original Drawing. 



Mr. Guthrie and Miss Edwards. 
No contact. 


No. 5. Reproduction. 



No. 6. Original Drawing. 



0 Mr. Guthrie and Wiss Edwards. No contact. 


No. 6. Rp:production. 



Miss Edwards almost directly said, Are you thinking of the bottom of the sea, with 
shells and fishes ? ” and then, “ Is it a snail or a fish? ” — then drew as above. 
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No. 8. Original Drawing. No. 8. Reproduction. 



Mr. Gurney and Miss Relph. No contact. 


No. 9. Original Drawing. 



Mr. Rirchall and Miss Rel^h. No contact. \ 


No. 9. Reproduction. 



Miss Relph said she seemed to see a lot of r.s ii they were moving, and .she could 

■'ot get them steadily bet\>re her eyes. 
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No. 10. Reproduction. 



No. II. Original Drawing. 



Mr. Birchall and Miss Edwards. No contact. 
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No. 12. Original Drawing. 



No. 12. RKPRODUCI ION. 
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Soon after ttie publication of these results, Mr. Guthrie was fortunate enough 
to obtain the active co-operation of Dr. Oliver J. Lodge, Professor of Physics in 
University College, Liverpool, who carried out a long and independent series of 
experiments with the same two percipients, and completely convinced himself 
o{ the genuineness of the phenomena. In his report,^ he says: “ . . . We 
have m*any times succeeded with agents quite disconnected from the per- 
cipient in ordinary life, and sometimes complete strangers to them. Mr. 
Birchall, the headmaster of the Birkdale Industrial School, frequently acted ; 
and the house physician at the P!lye and Ear Hospital, Dr. Shears, had a suc- 
cessful experiment, acting alone, on his first and only visit. All suspicion of a 
pre-arranged code is thus rendered impossible even to outsiders who arc unable 
to witness the obvious fairness of all the experiments."' 

The objects of which the idea was tran.sferrcd were sometimes things with 
names (cards, 'key, teapot, flag, locket, picture of donkey, and so on), sometimes 
irregular drawings with no name. Professbr Lodge satisfied himself that audi- 
tory as ^welJ as visual impressions played a part — that in some cases the idea 
transferred was that of the object itself, and, in others, that of its name. . . . 
Of the two percipients one seemed more susceptible to the visual, and the 
other to the auditory impressions. A case where the auditory clement seems 
clearly to have come in is the following. The object was a tetrahedron 
rudely drawn in projection, thus — 



The percipient said: ‘Ms it another triangle?” No answer was given, but 
Professor Lodge silently passed round to the agents a scribbled message, 
“Think of a pyramid.” The percipient then said, “1 only see a triangle” — 
then hastily, “ Pyramids of Egypt. No, I shan't do this."’ Asked to draw, she 
only drew a triangle. 

I will give only one other case from this series, which is important as show- 
ing that the percipient may be simultaneously influenced by two minds, which 
are concentrated on two different things. The two agents being seated opposite 
to one another, Professor Lodge placed betw^een them a piece of paper, on ont* 
side of which was drawn a square, and on the other a cross. They thus had 


cr X 

OaiGiyALs. 


XI 

Keproductios. 


different objects to contemplate, and neither knew what the other was lookini; 
at; nor did the percipient know that anything unusual was being tried. Thetc- 
was no contact. Very soon the percipient said, “I see things moving 
... I seem to see two things ... I see finst one up there, and then om- do\v :i 
there . . . I don't know which to draw . . . I can’t sec either distinctly.” I’h)- 
fessor Lodge said: “Well, anyhow, draw what you ha/e seen.’' She took oil 
the bandage and drew first a square, and then said, “ Then there was the o^hcf 
thing as well . . . afterwards they seemed to go into one /* — and she drew a 
cross inside the square from corner to corner, adding afterwards, “ I don't know 


1 Proceedings of the S.P.R., vol. ii. p. 189, &c. 
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what made me put it inside.” The significance of this experimental proof of 
joint agency will be more fully realised in connection with some of the spon- 
taneous cases. 

Further experiments of Mr. Guthrie's related to the transference i>( 
tastes y which he was the first to observe in the case of non- hypnotised 
persons (and of which some account has been given in 571 C), and of 
smells. In these, it is difficult to make the conditions such as to ensure 
that no indications reach the percipient through any of the ordinary 
channels of sense. With regard to the transference of pains in the 
normal state (akin to the community of sensation occasionally observed 
between hypnotists and their subjects, see 571) there is not the same 
difficulty of experimenting undgr satisfactory conditions, since a pain 
cannot travel like a smell. The following are some of Mr. Guthrie’s 
experiments carried out without contact between agent and pefcipient. 
I quote them from Phaniastns of the Living, vol. i. p. 57 : — 

At seven of the Liverpool meetings, which took place at intervals from 
November 1884 to July 1885, the experiment was arranged in the following way. 
The percipient being seated blindfolded, and with her back to the rest of the 
iiiirty, all the other persons prcsent*inflicted on themselves the same pain on the 
same part of the body. I'hose who took part in this collective agency were 
three or more of the following : Mr. Guth#ie, Professor Herdman, Dr. Hicks, 
I)r. Hyla (breves, Mr. R. C. Johnson, F.R.A.S., Mr. Birchall, Miss Redmond, 
and on one occasion another lady. The percipient throughout was Miss Relph. 

In all, 20 trials were made. The parts pained were — 

1. — Back of loft hand pric^ked. Rightly localised. 

2. — Lobe of left ear pricked. Rightly localised. 

3. Left wrist pricked. “ Is it in the left hand ? ” — pointing to the back near 

the little finger. 

4. — Third finger of left hand tightly bound round with wire. A lower joint 

of that finger w'as gue.ssed. 

5. — Left wrist scratche<l with pins.t “ It is in the left wrist, like being 

scratched.” 

6. — Left ankle pricked. Rightly localised. 

7. — Spot behind left ear pricked. No re'wlt. % 

8. — Right knee pricked. Rightly localised. 

9. — Right shoulder pricked. Rightly localised. 

10. —Hands burned over gas. “ Like i pulling pain . . . then tingling, like 

cold and hot alternately’ - localised by gc.sUire only. * 

11. — Knd of tongue bitten. ‘‘ It is in the lip or the tongue.” 

12. — Palm of left hand pricked. “ Ts it a tingling pain in the hand, here.^”— 

placing her finger on the palm of the left hand. 

13. — Back of neck pricked. ” Is it a pricking of the neck ? ” 

14. — Front of left arm above elbow piicked. ...tightly localised. 

15. - Spot ju.st above left ankle p. icked. Rightly localised- 

16. — .Spot just above right wrist pr:''ked I am not quite sure, but 1 feel 

a pain in the right arm, from the thumb upwards, to above the wrist.” 

i7-“-Inside of left ankle pricked. ( -utside of left ankle guessed. 
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1 8 . — Spot boneath right collar-bone pricked. Tlie exactly corresponding spot 

on the left side was guessed. 

19. — Back hair pulled. No result. 

20. — Inside of right wrist pricked. Right foot guessed. 

t Thus in 10 out of the 20 cases, the percipient localised the pain with great 
precision ; in 6 the localisation was nearly exact, and vwth these we may include 
No. 10, where the pain was probably not confined to a single well-defined area 
in the hands of all the agents ; in 2 no local impression was produced ; and in 
I, the last, the answer was wholly wrong. 

Some other experiments with diagrams in which the amount of success 
obtained was very striking (and which I omit here for want of space) were 
carried out by the Committee on Thought-transference’* of the S.P.R. 
in 1883, and &re recorded in the ProceeduigSyVoX, i. pp. 161-167 and 174- 

215- 

630 C. Mr. Henry G. Ratvson's Experiments.'^ — Mr. Rawson had 
previously been successful as percipient in several short sets of experi- 
ments in card-guessing with different agents. In the paper referred to 
here, he describes experiments of various kinds carried out with a party of 
his friends: three sisters, Mrs. L., Mrs. B. and Miss B., and Mr. L., the 
husband of Mrs. L. Mr. Z., an uncle of IMr. Rawson, was also present 
on one occasion, and confirms what was reported then. The full names 
of all these persons were given us in confidence, and the originals of most 
of the notes of the experiments and of all the diagrams were sent to us. 
The following is Mr. Rawson’s account of experiments on two evenings in 
the transference of diagrams : — 

November 2^th, 1894. — The first evening was occupied with experiments in 
the transference of diagrams, Mrs. L. and Mrs. B. (who arc sisters), being the 
operators, and myself the only other person present. 

The positions on that occasion were throughout as follows : Mrs. L. sat on 
a low chair by the fire, drawing in her lap; Mrs. B. sat some distance off at a 
table in the middle of the room, with her bat k to Mrs L. ; and I stood alninst 
between them with my back to the flVe, looking occasionally ow-r Mrs. 
shoulder. To the best of my recollection, 1 never saw Mrs. L.’s drawings until 
they were complete and handed u^) for comjjarison. 

F'rom the inters’ po.sitions, it was impossible that they could lof)k over oia 
another, and as one was sitting throughout with her hack to the other, some 

feet distant, no collusion was possible. In one case only, that of the fern 
.j^alms (No. 6, s|te below), was anything said except, “ Oh ! I know what she i:^ 
thinking of.” or words to that effect, which the percipient exclaimed on two or 
three occasions almost immediately the agent began drawing, and at once ('on; 
menced her own sketch. All the diagrams drawn by ])oth agent and percipieiil 
are reproduced below, those of the agent being marked O., and those of the 
percipient R. In the first three, Mrs B. was agent, and in the last three 
Mrs. L. No. 2 (the triangle) was the only one suggested by me, and also iho 
only instance in which there was a failure. In this case alone some addition^ 
were made subsequently to the percipient’s drawing by myself, showing how a 

1 See Proceedings S.P.R. , vol. xi. pp 2-17. 
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kind of triangle was to be seen in the figure of the cat. At that time I had not 
thought of reproducing the record. The agent then made s^me additions to 
her sketch, but in the reproductions which accompany this paper, both 
diagrams are given as originally drawn. The other diagrams were chosen by 
the agent in every case without communication with any one, and were drawn 
in the positions I have indicated. • 
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The originals of Nos. r, 2, and 3 were, drawn by Mrs. L. ; in some cases 
Mrs. 13. had finished her thought copy almost as soon ns Mrs. L. 

Thcvoriginals of Nos. 4, 5, and 6 were drawn by Mrs. 13., in each case at my 
suggestion. 

I have recorded all that was said. 

(No. 1) Shortly after Mrs. L. began drawing this (a nose) Mrs. R. said, 
“ I can think of nothing; I can only hold my nose.” At that time 1 did not 
know what Mrs. L. was drawing. In some 10 seconds Mrs. B. began drawing, 
and was finished within 15 seconds of Mrs. J.. 

(No. 2) This was more like a foot at first, but while waiting for Mrs. L. Uy 
begin a fresh subject Mrs. R. began shading the boot — without thinking — and 
this accentuates the dissimilarity. *rhis and the case mentioned on November 
24th, are the only instances in which the drawing was touched after the original 
had been seen. 

(No. 4) Mrs. L. said almost at once — after, say, 10 seconds: “ Now I know 
what it is ; I am sure ; 1 can see it.” 

(No. 5) Mrs. L. began drawing within 10 to 15 seconds, and presently said, 
“ T am drawing something I can see.” The clock was in front of her on the 
mantelpiece. 

(No. 6) Mrs. L. said, “ I know what it is.” 

Afterwards Mrs. B. told me that she tliought of putting a label on the 
champagne bottle she drew (No. 4). • 

A few experiments in -^willing” the subject to perform various actions 
were tried at different times. No contact was used, but the subject was 
generally in sight of the agents, so that there might have been iincon- 
•■ji^tOus guidance through looks, N:c. 

Some shoif series of car<l-gue.sses were also carried out, the percipie'ut:.^ 
on different occasions being Mr. Rawson, Mr. and Mrs. L. anfl Mrs. !>., 
and the agents, Mrs. L., Mrs. B., and Miss 13. The following is 
summary of the results obtained : — 


Total number of trials , 59 

Complete successes . 22 

Number of pips only right 5 

Suit only right . . 27 
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Sometimes second guesses were allowed, but first guesses om\y are included 
in the above summary. In fourteen cases the card to be guessed was 
selected by the agent ; in the other cases it was drawn from the pack at 
random. 

630 D. Comparajively few cases have been recorded on good (^i- 
Jence of the experimental transference of impressions when the agent and 
percipient were in different places, and their value, of course, depends 
primarily on the total number of experiments tried in any one case, and 
the proportion of success obtained. Considering how seldom experiments 
seem to have been made under this condition, the amount of success is 
perhaps greater than might have been expected.^ 

Mr, Joseph Kirk's Experhnetits , — ^The account is takcji from Mr. F. 
Podmore’s Apparitions a 7 id 7 ''ffious^ht~t 7 atisferencey pp. 131— 136. (See 
also experiment by Mr. Kirk, in 668 B.) 


During the year 1890 and onwards, Mr. Joseph Kirk, of 2 Ripon Villas, Plum- 
stead, has carried on with a friend, Miss G., a series of experiments in thought- 
transference at a distance varying from 400 yards to about 200 miles. Some 
account of these experiments will be found in the Jourfial of the S.P,R. for 
February and July 1S91 and Janaary 1892. There arc 22 (excluding two in 
which the distance was only a few yards) trials in the transference of diagrams, 
»^cc., there recorded. The object looked a^by Mr. Kirk was generally a square 
nr oblong card, or a white disc with or without a picture, diagram, or lettei on 
it. 'rhe object was always illuminated by a strong light. Notes of the experi- 
ments were in every case made independently in writing by agent and perci- 
pieiit. In each casi., with the exception of two occasions (on which Mr. Kirk's 
notes record his anticipation of failure), the percipient saw luminous appear- 
ances, often taking the form of round or s(|uare patches of light, in correspon- 
denre with the shape of the surface looked at by the agent. When Miss G. was 
at Pembroke (tr Ilfracombe (Mr, Kirk remaining at Plumstcad) the corre.spon- 
ilencc did not go ])eyond this ; but in two or three cases, when Miss G. was also 
at Plumstc ad, at a distance of only 4^0 yanks, thc^ percipient appears to have 
seen some details of the diagram on the card, and in one instance a fairly accu- 
rate reprt)duction of the diagram was given. Mr. Kirk, on this occasion, 4th 
June i8qi, was trying to impress three pen^ipients -of whom Miss G. was one 
— and used three diagrams, viz., a Maltese cross, a white oval plate with the 
ligure 3 on it, and a full-sized drawing of a man’s hand in black on white. Miss 
F,.’s rcjxu't is as follows: — 

“5/b/Oi. Sat last night from 11.15 to 11.45. After a fiew minutes wavy 
clouds appe.ired, [these an drawn as a group of roundish objects,] followed by a 
pale bluish light very bright in centre. [This 'S drawn of an indefinite oval shape 
with roundish white .spot in ce ntre.] Near the end of experiment saw a larger 
luminous form, lasting only a n;oment, but rea))pearing three or four times; it 
had lines or spikes about half in inch wide dunitig from it in varied positions.’’ 

^ See Mr. F. Podmore’.s Apparitions and .i houi^J-t-tj ansfcrence, chapter v.,for other 
cases of the experimental production of telepathic effects at a distance, besides those 
given here. 
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Appended ai»^ reproductions of Miss G.’s original drawings of her impres- 
sion, which bear, it will be seen, a marked likeness to a man’s hand. 



It should be added that Miss G. has not had any hallucinations of the kind 
except at times *»vhen Mr. Kirk was experimenting; and the amount of corre- 
spondence between her visions and the images wdiich Mr. Kirk endeavoured to 
transfer would certainly seem beyond what chance could produce. 

A further series of seven trials with the same percipient in April-June 1892 
produced some interesting results. Full notes of the experiments were, as in 
tlie previous cases, made by Mr. Kirk and Miss G. independently. Mr. Kirk 
wrote his notes immediately after the conclusion of the experiments, which wore 
made late in the evening, at a time previously agreed upon. Miss G., who was 
in the dark, and as a rule in bed, wrote her notes on the following morning 
before hearing from Mr. Kirk. No diagrarfis were used in this series, “ tlic 
object being,” in Mr. Kirk’s words, “ to test the possibility of influencing the 
imagination, and inducing the percw:)ient to visualise hallucinatory figures of 
persons or animals thought of by the agent.’’ Miss G. knew only that diagrams 
would not be used. The distance between agent and percipient was about 400 
yards. 

In the first three trials (April loth, 17th, and 24th, 1892), .Mr. Kirk pictured 
to liimself some ducks in a room, a witch, and other figures. On the lytli, .Miss 
G. saw at one time a sunlike light, but with this exception she had no impres- 
sion at all on any of the three occasions. 

At the fourth trial (ist May), Miss G. records the same night that she saw 
‘‘a broken circle Q, then only patches of faint light, not cloudlike, but liat, 
which alternated with vertical streaks of^pale light.” Afterwards, however, tsl e* 
had another vision, ^vhich she thus records on the following morning befoie 
meeting Mr, Kirk: — 

“ Soon after l^ing down last ni^M, I had a rapid but most realistic glimpse 
of Mr. Kirk leaning against his dining-room mantelpiece; the room seemtd 
brif^htly lighted, and he looked rather bothered, and just as I saw him he ap- 
r .^red to say ‘Doctor’ (a familiar name given to Miss G. by Mr. and Mrs. 
/^irk), ‘.I haven’Ifgot my pipe.’ This seems very absurd, the more so as I do 
not know whether Mr. Kirk ever smokes a pipe. I .see him occasionally witii i 
cigar or cigarette, but cannot remember ever seeing him with a pipe : if I have, 
it must have been years ago. I do not know whether my eyes were open or 
closed, but the vividness of the impression quite startled me. This occurrul 
just after the expiration of time appointed for experiment (10.45 — ^ 5)- 

Mr. Kirk reports in hi.s account of the trial, written on the ist iMay, that lie 
tried to transfer an image of himself, sitting on a low chair, and also the part ol 
the room facing him in the light of the lamp. But after seeing Miss G.'s report, 
he adds:- 
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“The fact that I had another experiment to make, i.e. after the trial with 
Miss. G. , enables me to trace minutely my actions before beginning it. Imme- 
diately the time had expired with Miss G. , I got up and rapidly lit the gas and 
three pieces of candle, which I had ready in the cardboard box-cover, to illu- 
minate the diagram. The room was therefore brilliantly lighted. I now rested 
my right shoulder against the mantelpiece, with my face towards Miss G. , Hut 
vith my eyes bent on the carpet. In this position I thought intensely of myself 
and the whole room, and feeling really anxious to make a success, for at least 
six minutes. IJy this time my shoulder was aching very much with the con- 
strained attitude and the pressure on the mantelpiece, and I broke off, using 
words (talking to myself) very similar to those given by Miss G. What I 
muttered, as nearly as I can remember, was, Now, Doctor, Til get my pipe.’ 

. . . Until within the last few weeks I have not smoked a pipe for many years, 
and I do not think it probable that Miss G. has ever seen me^use one ; but it 
is an absolute certainty that she .was not aware I had taken to smoke one 
recently.*’ 

In the fifth experiment of the series, made on the 9th May, the iippression 
which appears to have been transferred was fortunately recorded beforehand. 
Mr. Kirk’s report of that date, after describing an attempt to transfer an image 
of the room, and of an imaginary witch, runs as follows : — 

“ Continued to influence her some minutes after limit of time for experiment 
(11 .30 P.M.). During this time I was much bothered by a subcurrent of thought, 
which I in vain strove to castoff-^ In the morning, just before time to get up, 
I had a vivid dream of my lost dog (‘Laddie’).^ I dreamt he had returned, 
and that my wife. Miss G., and myself made much of him. I thought of him 
all day, and tried to suppress the thod^ht, fearing it would interfere with 
the success of experiments; feel worried and irritated at this, being really 
anxious to make an impression. Do not expect favourable result. Written 
same night. J. K.” 

Miss G.’s report is as follows : — 

“ Experiment last night (9-5-92) most unsatisfactory. Saw only a glow of 
light and once for a few seconds a figure (of a vase). Some minutes after ii - 30 
(time for conclusion of experiment) it seemed as if the door of my room were 
open, and on the landing I saw a very large dog moving as though it had just 
come upstairs. I cannot conceive what suggested this, nor can I understand 
why I thought of Laddie during time bf experiment. I do not think we have 
mentioned him recently. My door was locked as usual. L. G.” 

The sixth experiment (15th May 1892) was, in the words of Mr. Kirk’s con- 
temporary report, “ devoted to making hyp*notic passes, done \rith great energy 
and concentration of mind. The passes were made, not only over Miss G.’s 
(imagined) face and arms, but specially over her hands,” with the view of 
inducing hypnotic sleep. ^ 

Miss G. reports that she “fell asleep before the time arranged had expired. 
Hut it was only to awake again very soon, through dreaming I was in a basement 
room . . . making frantic efforts to strike a match, prevented doing so by some 
one behind clasping my wrists. The sensation was so unpleasantly real that it 
awoke me.” 7 'hc time fixed foi the experiment had then passed. This was the 

^ Mr. Kirk explains later that this d 'g hp'* been lost .six years before. They had 
all been much attached to him, and his loss was still an occasional topic of conversation 
and of dreams by Mr. Kirk. 
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on\y occasion ii^ this series on which Miss G. went to sleep during an experi- 
ment. 

In the seventh experiment (5th June 1892) Mr. Kirk again made passes to 
send Miss G. to sleep. Miss G. on her side, saw only something “ like the 
varied but regular movements one sees in turning a kaleidoscope, only without 
thS colouring ; it was simply luminous, and lasted mor^ or less distinctly from 
15 to 20 minutes.” This impression may conceivably have been clue, as Mr. 
Kirk suggests, to the regular movements of his hands in making the hypnotic 
passes. 

In estimating the value of the coincidences between Mr. Kirk's thought and 
Miss G.'s impressions in the fourth and fifth trials, it should not be overlooked 
that the i^ercipient’s impressions were not vague images such as arc wont to 
crowd tlirough our minds on the near approach of sleep, but clear-cut visions, 
approximating tp visual hallucinations. 

630 E. JjTr. A. Glardon* s Itx/>eriments, — The following ex])eriments 
in the transference of diagrams were carried out by the Rev. A. Glardon, 
of Tour-de-Peilz, Vaud, Switzerland, as agent, with a friend of his, Mrs. 
M., as percipient, both being Associates of the Society for Psychical 
Research. 

An earlier and somewhat less successful series of the same kind was 
carried out by them in 1893, at a distance of at least 200 miles from one 
another. (See Journal S.P.R., vol. vi. pp. 98-101.) This account is 

taken from the Jotirnai S.P.R. vol. vii. pp. 325-329. 

The original diagrams drawn by both agent and percipient, carefully dated 
and with the notes they made on them at the time, have been sent to us, and 

most of them arc reproduced in the Plates. ... It will be seen from the 

account what proportion of success was attained, thqugh it is not easy to estimate 
this with exactitude, because the percipient several times made a number of 
little scribbles which might be counted cither as parts of one drawing, or all as 
separate drawings. See c.i^. Plate II., R.3. Where we have given the number 
of drawings she made, without reproducing all of them (see e.g. Plate I., R. i b) 
we have, of course, counted as many as possible, in order not to over-estimate 
the argument against chance coincider^c. Thus, such a case as R. 3 wouhl 
have been counted as eight drawings. 

The experiments will be best understood by a full description of the Plates, 
which we now pi^ceed to give. • 

In all cases the letter O on the Plates denotes the drawings of the agent and 
thejetter R those of the percipient; and the dotted lines mark off the drawings 
b ^bnging to each experiment. 

Plate I. — 1 ft the experiments here illustrated, the agent was at Tour de- 
Peilz, and the percipient at f'lorence, and the former notes “ 10 p.m. ” on his 
sheet of diagrams as the hour of the experiments, also that he used the diagram 
O. I on May 8th and 9th [1S93], and O. 2 on May loth and nth. 

The percipient made one drawing, reproduced as R. i a, on May 8th. Gn 
May 9th she made eight attempts, of which the one most nearly reseml)ling 
O. i is given, as R. i b. On her paper is noted “1893, Tuesday, May 9th, 
10.15.” On May loth, she attempted nothing. The whole of what she drew 
on May nth is reproduced as “ R. 2” ; her paper being marked, “ May 1 1, ’93 1 
10 P.M.” 
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Plate II. — The diagrams O. 3 and O. 4 were used in experiments in w’hich 
the agent was at Tour-de-Peilz and the percipient at Torre Pelffce, Italy; O. 3 
was used on May 19th and O. 4 on May 22nd and 23rd ; in all cases at 10 p.m. 
R. 3 represents all the drawings made by the percipient on May 19th; her 
paper is marked “19 May 1893; 10 p.m.;” and also bears the note: “a 
nail very bright design or object.” On May 23rd, at 10.5 p.m., she maJde 
. .ree drawings, two of wliich are reproduced as R. 4. It will be observed that 
the bracket in the agent’s drawing seems to be reproduced in the second of 
these, but this may be a mere chance resemblance. O. 5 is the diagram used 
by the agent on June 2nd at 10 p.m., he being still at Tour-de-Peilz, and the 
percipient at Vevey. She made no drawing on this date, but notes: “June 
2nd, 1893; 10 P.M. See nothing but a sort of frame and a crown; too sleepy 
to draw it.” 

The agent’s drawing corresponding to R. 6 is shown as O. 6 on Plate III. 
In this experiment, the agent and percipient were both in the*samc house at 
'Tour-de-Peilz, but in different rooms. It occurred on June 7th, 1S93, and Mr. 
Glardon gives the following account of it : — ^ 


“ Gryon-sur-Rex, Vhxny.June 2yt / i , 1893. 

“ Mrs. M. was sitting alone in a room adjoining the one I was in. I drew 
the diagram and fixed my attention on it. After two or three minutes, Mrs. M. 
called aloud, saying, ^ I am too much excited to-day, don’t go on;’ and on my 
entering the room, she said, ‘ I can*!see nothing but the design of the embroidery 
I have been working at this morning, and 1 will not draw it because I think it 
too silly.’ • 

“ She sent me afterwards that design; you can judge for yourself. The fact 
is that, unawares, I had drawn a diagram resembling closely that design.” . . . 

The rest of the diagrams on Plates III. and IV^ belong to a later series of 
experiments, carried out bet^ween December 14th, 1893, and January 9th, 1894. 
They were sent to us in April 1894 by Mr. Glardon, who writes: — 

Tour-de-Peilz, April 2 ^ ih , 1894. 

“. . . I have made a new series with the same correspondent, Mrs. M., 
she being in Ajaccio, Corsica, where she is still, and I here. The time was 
lialf-past nine p.m , French time ; and flie re.sults have not been very satisfac- 
tory. During December 1893 and January 1894, we tried many times a week. 
Unfortunately, Mrs. M. did not always attend, and I myself was sometimes pre- 
vented by visits or committees from attentfing; so that, in al, we had only a 
dozen real experiments, both attending the same night and at the same 
moment. Of these, I send you four instances in which it seems to me that we 
achieved a fair amount of success. One is a striking example of delayed and 
j)ersistent impression. Tw.; nights running I tried to send a Maltese cross 
[see O. loj. Mrs. M. sat on the same days, and the two days following - 
pencil in hand and eyes shut as usual — on the 5th, the 6th, the 8th, and the 9th 
of January ; and the approximation was every" time greater, till the cross came 
out distinctly. 

“On December 28th, Mrs. M. seems to have seen the comet I had drawn 
pretty well [see O. 9J. On the T4tL. sh-, had an impression of something 
resembling a crown, and 1 had drawn a n».v [see O. 7]. Finally, on the 2Tst, 
she reproduced at once and exactly my drawing, as you will see from her own 
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bit of paper [afie O. 8 and R. 8]. It is a pity she did not use for our sittings 
anything larger than a common note-book. However, I send you leaves torn 
from it, corresponding to my drawings.” 

In these four experiments, we have reproduced all the drawings made 

the agent, and also all made by the percipient on each occasion, except 
in the e.xpcriment of January 5th-9th, 1S94, whicji is marked O. 10 and 
K. 10. 

In lier drawings marked in the Plate R. 7, she notes the date and hour as 
December 14th, 10 p.m. ; and writes: “Like a pair of tongs — a tooth with 
prongs — a crown” the three descriptions apparently referring to her three 
drawings. The agent’s drawing, O. 7, is dated December 14th, 1893. Her 
drawings marked K. 8 arc dated December 21st, 1893, 9.30 P.M., the agent’s, 
O. 8, being dated December 21st, 1893; and those marked R. 9 are dated 
December 2Sfch, 1893, 9.30 P.M., the agent's, O. 9, being also dated December 
28th, 1893. 

With regard to the experiment of January 5th-9th, 1894, original 
diagrarASvas a Maltese cross (Plate III., O. 10), which the agent notes that he 
used on January 5th and 6th, 1894. The percipient made on January 5th, at 
9.30 P.M., four drawings, of which the one most like a Maltese cross is repro- 
duced as R. 10 a. On January 6th, at the same hour, she made four drawings 
none of which are at all like the cross. On January 8th, at 9.30 P.M., she made 
four drawings, the most successful of which is reproduced as R. 10 b. Ov, 
January 9th, at 9.30 r.M., slie made tirst tr^o drawings, resembling each other 
pretty closely, and added the note, “same impression as last time.'’ One of 
these is reproduced as R. ro c. .^he seems tlnai to have gone off on an nlto- 
gethcr wrong tack, nine diagrams of a different character, some of theni 
resembling a flag or key, follow. Next she appears to hav(i made a fresh slarf, 
drawing thiee diagrams, one of which is R. 10 d. To these she appends llie 
note: “Always come back to the same thing. Probably he has sent nothing." 
Finally, on one corner of the sheet, she draws a Greek key pattern, mark • 

“ afterwards.” 

In this experiment, the large number of attempts made, and th.^ f.iL' 
that success was not attained until two or three days after the agent w.o 
trying to transfer the drawing, of course strengthen the ])r()l)al hlity that l!.r 
success may have been merely due^ to chance. On the otlier hand, all tl'. 
diagrams made on each day, except the last. Josemble one anotlier more or h - 
closely, as if the percipient had Iiad only one or two ideas of a form in la : 
mind on each evening. On January 9th also, the drawings of each of the thu 
sets just desenbed show marked resemblances to one another. Consequerab 
the probability of a chance coincidence is not so great as the total number of 
d rawings would make it appear to be. 

We have to remember that, as Mr. Glardon informs us. there was i>o 

written communication between agent and perci])ierit during this time, so tint 
she did not knov> that lie was using the same diagram two day's running, lu 
answer to the question whether he atleuqflvnl to transfer any diagrams to .''*1;^ 
M. on January 8th and 9th, Mr. Glardon .says (May 2nd, 1894) that he dno,. 
not remember, but he believes not. 

630 F. \Vc havj n'i yet received very' few cases of anything like a 
series of telepathic messages. One carefully reported case, carried out 
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by Miss Goodrich-Freer with a friend of hers, was given •in her paper, 
A Record of Telepathic and Other Experiences {^Proceedings S.P.R., 
voL vi. pp. 377-397). Another series, also carefully noted, of apparently 
telepathic impressions of a trivial kind — occurring between a doctor a^d 
one of his patients — w^s printed in the Journal S.P.R., vol. vii. pp. 299— 
06, and 311-319- following is a striking case of the same kind, 

obtained from a gentleman. Dr. J. S., who prefers his initials only to be 
published. The account is taken from Proceedings S.P.R., vol. xi. p. 455. 

We may observe in this case, as in others of the same kind, that some 
element of apparent prediction is included ; though this is probably often 
a mere conversion of the agent’s expectation and inference into what 
appears to the percipient an actual fact. It must, ho\^ver, also be 
remembered that the occasional ‘want of contemporaneity adds slightly 
to the probability of chance coincidence between the thoughts of. the two 
experimenters. 


From the Pacific Thcosophist^ San Francisco, Aug^tst 1893. 


The following experiments were conducted l)y a well-known physician of 
this city and his wife. Iioth were stimewhat interested in the subject and, upon 
the latter leaving for a visit in the country, it was arranged that at a certain 
lime of each day ten minutes should be devoted to an attempt to communicate 
lelej^athically, cacli alternating as transmitter and receiver. 

The notes, c arefully written down while separated nearly a hundred miles, 
speak f('»r tlieinsclves. They also make it apparent that the physician accom- 
] Vaed something more than mere telepathy. In receiving supposed messages, 
he several times got accurate information of things which the wife had no idea 
she was imparting, and in one or two instances actually foresaw occurrences 
wlucli could not possibly have been known to liis transmitter. This shows how 
intimately our psychic senses blend one with the other, and how' hard it is for 
111 untrained person to distinguish just what psychic faculty is active. The 
])h.enoinena recorded are commonplace ^n their cliaractcr ; the interest lies in 
iheir iruthfulncss and the scientific accuracy of their observation. The results 
ire as follows ; — 


May \2tl1. — Transmitter, Mrs. S. 

Arrived safely. Idea.sant trip. B. 
f^c ls fairly well. We have a nice 
piaie in an old-fashioned hous2 


% 

May — Received. 

Had a good trip. B. slept well. 
Ih»use scp'arely built Jnd plain: porch 
surroundeil by trees : not fronting the 
road ; rooms \ cr\' s u nny. [All n cc ura te. 
W hat followes was seen clairvovantly, 
apparently. — Fi).] l.andlady wears 
sun-lH'unet with jacket of same. Little 
boy three years olc’. [Boy expected, 
but did not arrive until next day. The 
descripMoi! accurate.] Fire in north- 
easi. [Fire occurred next night.] 
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May 13///. — arransmitter, Dr. S. 

Theresa B. and her mother were 
here yesterday. Also Clara and 
Emma. Business somewhat dull. 
W.’s house burned yesterday. 

May i^tk. 

Nothin " sent. 

Afay 15//^. — Transmitter, Dr. S. 

E. and R. went to park. Mrs. A. is 
angary. S. paid his bill. 

Afay 16///. - Transmitter, Mrs. S. 

Paid a visit to K.'s. B. feels quite 
well. • 

Afay \*]th. — Transmitter, Dr. S. 

Nothing sent; business prevented. 

Afay 18M. — Transmitter, Mrs. S* 

B. does not feel well at all. Went 
for medicine. 


May — Transmitter, Dr. S. 

Case of D. will come off in the 
courts 29th. Business still quiet. 
Played whist. 

Afay 2Qth. ~ 'rransmitter, Mrs. S. 

. “My clothes aliid shoes arc all torn. 
I have poison oak on my arms. Hope 
it will not be bad. 


Afay 13M. — Received. 

I think Theresa B. was there or is 
coming. Something, I can’t make out, 
about business. I think it is bad. 


Afay 14///. 

Forgot to keep the appointed time. 

Afay 15///. — Received. 

Could get nothing definite ; think 
you collected some money. 

• Afay \Cith. — Received. 

You took a long walk. I see a 
young man with a revolver in his 
hand. [A young man shot a dog in 
the garden that day.] 

Afay lyth. — Received. 

Could get nothing at all. Think 
yoti were out. 

Afay 1 8//^- -Received. 

See a lot of wine casks and denu 
john.s. Something about curtains. 
[Mrs. S. visited a large wine cellar on 
the r7tht The curtains in her room 
annoyed licr very mucli. But nothing 
about either was consciously sent. | 

Afay 19///. -Received. 

'rhink you had rain. You se'Mvs 
dissatisfied. \'ou are telling me some 
thing about D., 1 am sure. [It (li<- 
rain, but the fact was not consciou'^Iy 
sent.] 

A/ay 20///.— Received. 

You went out riding. I see you 
holding a shoe in your hand. V(>u 
have poison oak on your right arm. 
B. is better. You want me to mail 
you the Bulletin and Chronicle. [ M 
.S. did ride out to some sulphur sprijie>' 
Poison oak was on riglit arm only 
B. gained three j)ounds. She was 
hoping for the Bulletin suppleinenf 
only.] 
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Appointment forgotten. 

May 22nd. — Transmitter, Mrs. S. 
Visited springs. Very warm all 
day. I have a sick hegidache. 


May 2 '^rd. — Transmitter, Dr. S. 
Up all night. Very tired. Nothing 
new. 

May 2\th. — Transmitter, Mrs. S. 
Sent nothing. 


May 25M. — Transmitter, Dr. S. 

1 have a bad sore throat. I am 
going to Drs. F. and S. (dentistsj to 
give ether. It is a windy day. 
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May 2 \st. 

Not at home ; did not sit to receive. 

May 22nd. — Received. 

It must be warm ; I see you fanning 
yourself; you were riding ; on a donkey, 
I think. [She rode in a carriage, but 
saw a donkey on her trip which amused 
her very much.] 

May 2'^rd. — Received. 

You are looking very cross and 
tired. 

May 24/^. — Received. 

I see a big church-like building — 
brick. [Mrs. S. went the^ evening 
previous to a church entertainment. 
The description correct. Not sent 
consciously.] 

May 2 ^th. — Received. 

You have unpleasant weather. You 
are trying to tell me something about 
Dr. F. and his partner, Dr. S., but 1 
cin’t make it out. 


Mrs. S. was somewhat doubtful about the success or even possibility of such 
experiments succeeding, and was fairly startled upon comparing memoranda 
oii her return home. 13. is a sister of Mr.s. S., for whose benefit the trip was 
taken. The doctor had ric^ver been in that part of the country, and so could 
not have seen the house and church he so accurately described. The experi- 
ments throw much light on psychic faculties other than mere telepathy. 

J. S., M.D., Physician and Surgeon. 


San FKANCisct), A’cn'cmbcr 2C)th, 1S93. 

K. UoniiSON, Esq, — np:AR Sir, — ^n reply to yours of November 15th, my 
.statement i.s that niy experiment with my' wife in telepathy resulted precisely as 
you line! it given in the Piuitic 'I'/uosop/iist. [in a later letter Dr. S. states 
that he is not himself a Thensophist.] % 

1 came to try the ex]'>criment this way : I read in the daily papers of a 
certain drummer who, when absent from his home, made it a practice to sit at 
fen o’clock P.M., for about half :in-hout, his wife the same, a|^d mentally com- 
municate the news of the day to each other, as exchanging letters was incon- 
venient, he being compelled to change his location overv clay. 

As my wife was to go away from San Francisco last summer with a sick 
sister of hers, we decided to try the experiment, with the result given in the 
Pacific Thcosophist. My wife has grown up in an atmosphere of scepticism, 
consequently she did not give the' subject as much attention as I did, other- 
wise we might have had better results Now, of course, hei personal experi- 
ence convinced her of something. 

No third person was aware of our don excepting what I state here: I 
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met Dr. J. Anderson in consultation about a patient, when I told him I be- 
lieved in the possibilities of telepathy, and that I was making experiments just 
then with my wife. He asked me to show him the result, good or bad, which 
I did. Dr. Anderson never met my wife, neither did he know where she went 
to. She was in St. Helena, Sonoma County, about sixty-three miles from the 

city. , 

We agreed to sit twenty minutes at ten o’clock p.m. In sending news, I 
fixed my mind strongly on the messages ; in receiving, I made my mind as 
near blank as I could, excluding all thought. Everything I received came to 
me as a mental picture. Sometimes I would see things only partly, like half 
of a face. When I saw her arm, with the poison oak, it came very clearly. I 
almost thought I could speak to her, but I never heard anything like noise. . . . 

(Signed) Dr. J. S. 

I corroboraJ:e the above statement in every detail. Mrs. E. S. 

Mr. W. E. Coleman, well known to Dr. Hodgson, writes to him as 
follows :* — 

Chief Q. M. Office, San Francisco, California, 
Uecitnber 21st , 1893. 

Upon inquiry I find that Dr. J. S. is a reputable physician of character 
and standing. All speak well of him, and he is considered a man of veracity. 
I can find nothing against him as man or as doctor. W. K. Coleman. 

« 

630 G. Afiss DespariTs Experiments, — The following case comes 
from two ladies well known to me. Miss R. C. Despard and Miss C. M. 
Campbell. After successful experiments with both in the same room, 
they made two trials, both of which were successful, with agent and per- 
cipient in different parts of London. Some time later they carried out 
another short series of experiments at a distance, which I cpiote in full 
from the Journal S.P.R., vol. vii. pp. 234-237. (For full details of all 
their experiments, see the Journal S.P.R., vol. vi. pp. 4-9, ami vol. vii. 
pp. 234-238.) 

The descriptions of each witness were always written before com[)'ir- 
ing notes with the other. All tha letters quoted, with the envelope' 
corresponding to the first two of them, were sent to the Editor of the 
Journal S.P.R. 

[Miss Despard describes the general conditions of the experiments thus ; — J 

Agent in Surbiton, Percipient in London, W.C. district, distance about 
I miles. 

Agreed upo%. : Agent to concentrate attention at ii ic.m. ; percipient to 
then write down any impression received. Experiments to begin on December 
27th, 1895 ; one experiment each night, alternately an object and a diagram. 
December 31st to be omitted. 

[The first account is a letter written from Surbiton by the agent, Miss 
Despard, to Miss Campbell in London.] 

Strathmore, Surriton Hill Park, Surbiton, 
December 2rjthf 1895. 

Dear K., — As you know, we agreed a few days ago to try .some experiments 
jn thought-transference — to begin to-night at i f P. M.— alternate nights to think 
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ot an object and a diagram. So to-night I fixed my attention ^out 11. 4P.M. on 
a bsass candlestick with a lighted candle in it. I feel the result will not be very 
satisfactory, for I found difficulty in concentrating my mind, and not having 
decided previously what object to think of, I looked over the mantelpiece first 
and rejected two or three things before fixing on the candlestick. A very r^isy 
train was also distracting my attention, so I wonder if you will think of that. 

December 11.45 p.m. — I thought of this diagram [across inscribed in a 

triangle], the [triangle] in thick black, and the cross inside in lighter. 

Decefnber 11.40 p.m. — I hope this will be more successful. I found 

to-night I could bring up a much clearer mental picture of the object — a small 
Bristol-ware jug about six inches high, the lower part being brownish red, of a 
metallic coppery colour, the upper part having a band of reddish and light- 
purple flowers of a somewhat conventional rose pattern — handle greenish. I 
do not think you have seen this jug, as it has been put awaiy in a cupboard 
and only lately brought out. I saV the jug chiefly by bright firelight. 

December 2 o/h^ 12 fnidnight . — I am very tired and fear the result is vague; 
this is the diagram. • 

My mental image was not as correct, but tended to slope 
up to the right. 

Let me know your impressions soon. — Yours, &c., 

R. C. Despahd. 


[The corresponding account of the percipient, Miss 
Campbell, is as follows : — ] 

77 Chesterton Road, \V., December 29M. 1S95. 

Dear R., — I have nothing very satisfactory to report. I am sorry to say I 
quite forgot on the 27th about our projected experiments until I was just getting 
iTito bed, when I suddenly remembered, and just then I heard a train making a 
great noise, and as I have i;^ever noticed it like that before, I wondered ii it was 
one of your trains. 1 could not fix my mind on any object, but clock, watch, 
bath, all flitted past, and the circle of firelight in the front room ; the only word 
that came to me was “ sand ” and a sound like k or q at the beginning of a word 
(you know I as often hear the name of the object as see the tiling itself). I 
stop])t.‘d, for it seemed ridiculous, hxxt you must have attracted my attention, for 
just after I stopped I heard the clock .Vere strike the half-hour, and found next 
morning it was twenty minutes fast, so when I “suddenly remembered,’’ it 
must have been just after eleven. 

Last night I believe forgot, for I had no strong impre^ion, but you see 
the paper enclosed.' The sciibbles in corner my pencil diet without me ; the 
rectangle I believe was a guess; as for the circle, my pencil would go round 
and round in the centre maki.ig that spot, the circle itself being a very shadowy 
imprtjssion. * 

1 1. 1 5 P.M. — The finst tt -.ng that came into my mind was a sponge, but I 
think that was suggested by the sound of water running in the bath-room, and 
next I had more disiinctly aji impression of a reddish metallic lustre, and I 
thought it must be the Moori.^h brass tray on May’s mantelpiece ; but at last 
I saw quite distinctly a small jug of a bruwmsh metallic appearance below, 
with above that a white band with coloured flowers, lilac and crimson, on it. 
I can’t be sure what it was like at the top, ^or that seemed to be in shadow and 


' The diagram enclosed is ntr. at .all similar to the agent’s figure. 
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led to be darfiish, — perhaps like the bottom, but I saw no metallic gleam, 
ti’t remember anything like this among May’s things, but the impresgion 


seemed 

I don’t remember anything 
was so vivid I describe it. 

30//^, 1 1. 15 p.M. — Thought vaguely of a triangle and figure like this, but no 
- ^ vivid impression ; if you were thinking of any figure at all, were 

also thinking of something else. , 

f 31^^/* — I send 3’ou this as far as it goes, and shall be glad to 

& f hear from you with your accounts. — Yours, 

*yjr C. M. Campbklt.. 

15 Heathcote Street, W.C. 


[The post-marks on the envelopes of these letters proved that Miss Camp- 
bell posted her letter before receiving Miss Despard’s ; and almost proved — 
but for an illegibility in a portion of one post-mark — that Miss Dcspard posted 
hers before receiving Miss Campbell’s. < 

Five more experiments were made, of which I quote the first two, the 
last three ♦being failures. The following is the agent's account: — ] 


Strathmokk, Surioton, 

yannary isty 1896. 11.40 P.M. 

Dear K. — Have thought of a small dog’s whip hung on M.’s wall, but did 
not see it clearly, kept thinking of it in use; was in E.’s room, looking at some 
dresses, could not give whole attention to it. 

January i r.15 p.m.— Thought of small almanac with a picture of j)ink 

roses on it. ... R. C. Dkspakd. 

4 

[The percipient, Miss Campbell, wrote as follows. Her envelope was 
addressed to Miss Despard at Surbiton, but apparently not posted for the 
reason gi, en in her final sentence.] 

15 HKATHcorE Street, W.C. 

January rj/, 1896. ii.io P.M. — [Sketch of a capital S, the upper part slop- 
ing to the riglit and the lower to the left.] First 1 had inclination to let my 
pen wriggle, then saw large capital S, and heard sound of letter, though this 
was most probably imagination. 

January 'in<L 1 1.30 P.M. — Had a very vivid impression of your walking up 
to the chest of drawers in your room,«Dpening the top drawer and toucliing 
those velvet and lace straps, as if you were meditating what you could think 
of, and looking in front of you at the little gla.ss-frontcd bookcase; then theo 
was a small scrmimage l)et\\een tilt cat and the dog from downstairs and I 
lost the thread; out next scen’.cd to be touching a book- no, a single leaf, a 
shee* of writing-paper, and then it seemed to be pink and blotty ; but it all 
Sf iued very aimless and 1 had a bad headache, so could not concentrate 
attention . well, .f . C. M. Ca.mpbell. 


634 A. We have on record a few cases suggestive of telepathic com 
munication between human beings and animals. Since, from the nalun 
of the case, only the w'ltnesses on one side can be exai.iined, any inter 
pretation of such occurrences must remain dubious at best. Apart from 
the possibility of independent clairvoyance, the supposed telepathic im- 
pulse might come from some other human being acquainted with the 
Condition of the animal, — not from the animal itself. 
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I quote an instance from the Proceedings S.P.R., vol. xiv. p. 285. 
rhe account was received in December 1890,^ from Mrs. Bagot, 
writing from The Palace, Hampton Court. Both Mrs. Bagot and her 
daughter, who confirms the account, are known to me. 


In the year 1883 w? were staying at the Hotel des Anglais, at Mentone. I 
had left at home (in Norfolk), in the care of our gardener, a very favourite little 
dog, a black and tan terrier, named Judy. I was sitting at table d’hdte and 
suddenly saw my dog run across the room, and unthinkingly exclaimed, “ Why, 
there’s Judy!” There was no dog in the hotel, and when I went upstairs I 
told my daughter, who was ill, what T had seen. A few days after I got a letter 
saying that Judy had gone out with the gardener as usual in the morning quite 
well, but when he returned at breakfast-time she was suddenly taken ill, and 
died in half-an-hour. At this distance of time I cannot distinctly remember 
whether the dates agreed, but my impression is that she had died the day I 
saw her. Mar^^ Bagot. 


Mrs. BagoPs daughter, Mrs. Wodehouse, sent me on February 9th, 1896, 
the following corroboration, stating that the quotations were an exact copy 
of the references to the dog in her diary for March 24th and 28th, 1883. 
It will be observed that there is no proof that the dog was seen on the day 
of its death, but it is clear that* Mrs. Bagot had not heard of its death till 
afterwards. 

• 56 Chester Square, S. W. 

(Copy cf Diary,) March 2^fh, 1883. P^ister E^fc (Mentone). Drove with 

and picked anemones. Lovely bright day. But my head ached too much 
to enjoy it. Went to bed after tea and read Hettner’s ‘ Renaissance.’ Mamma 
saw Judy’s ghost at table d’hote ! ” 

March 2i^th, IVcdnesday (Monte Carlo). — “ Mamma and A. came over for 
the day. Judy dead, poor old dear.” 

Note — -I distinctly remember my father and mother and sister (Mrs. 
Algernon Law) and my cousin (Miss Dawnay) coming into my bedroom all 
laughing and telling me how my mother had seen Judy (black and tan terrier) 
running across the room whilst they \>^*re at table d’hote. My mother was so 
positive about it, that one of the others (I .'hink my father) had asked the 
waiter if there were any dogs in the hotel, and he had answered in the negative. 
I can lind no further mention of the tirtie or day of the d^‘s death in my 
diary. 

I may also be mistaken in the day on which my mother saw Judy, for 
although 1 usually write my diary every evening, I sometirnes leave it for two 
or thn‘e days and then write T in as best I can remember. But I distifictiy 
remcmlicr lying in my br<l at Mentone when they told me the story, and 
equally clearly 1 remciuber receiving the news of Judy’s death at Monte Carlo. 

Aiu-.la H. Wodehouse. 


1 In February 1896, Mrs. r..agot wrote a second account of the same incident, which 
was printed in the Jourual S.P.R. for April 1896 (vol. vii. p. 242I daughter’s 

confirmation, then obtained for the firs tiin_ The earlier account, here given, is 
practically identical with the later one, so that ^^rs. i5agot’s recollection of the circum- 
stances does not seem to have varied. 
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For another somewhat similar case, see the Journal S.P.R., vol. iv. 
p. 289. 

642 A. General Criticism of the Eviilence for Telepathy, — Various 
possible sources of error and the general canons of evidence in the case 
of spontaneous telepathy were discussed fully by Qurney in Phantasms 
of the Livings vol. i. chap, iv., of which the following is a brief abstract. 

The most general objection to the evidence is that all manner of false 
beliefs have in their day been able to muster in their support a consider- 
able amount of evidence, — even educated evidence, — much of which was 
certainly not consciously fraudulent ; the belief in witchcraft is a favourite 
instance. But an enormous proportion of the witch evidence ^ consisted 
in confessions extracted by torture or intimidation ; in many other cases, 
actual occurrences were attributed, on *no grounds whatever, to any 
suspicious^ persons who happened to be in the neighbourhood. In the 
remaining cases (i) the testimony on which the alleged facts were believed 
came exclusively from the uneducated classes ; and (2) the easy acceptance 
of this evidence by better-educated persons was due to the then almost 
universal ignorance of the phenomena of hallucination, hysteria, trance, 
and hypnotism. As a result of this ignorance, it was thought that there 
were only two alternative interpretations of the evidence : {a) that the facts 
happened as alleged, or (b) that the witnesses were practising deliberate 
fraud. There was, of course, somd fraud, but the fact that many of them 
gained nothing but suffering for their statements showed that the testimony 
was on the whole honestly given. Fraud being thus excluded, the facts 
were believed genuine. 

The phenomena of witchcraft which were then put down to “ posses- 
sion ” can now be explained by hallucination, since we know that sub- 
jective hallucinations may appear absolutely real to the percipient, that 
they may easily be produced by hypnotic suggestion (which was probably 
often used by witches), and that the^ are also frequent in spontaneous 
trance and hysteria, both which conditions are contagious and no doubt 
were often present. With regard to such marvels as aerial rides and 
transformations ^nto animals, there? is absolutely no first-hand evidence — 
even from uneducated peasants — that these w’cre actually witnessed. The 
evider. e relied on for transformations was usually that the accused person 
pro’ jd to have rorne bodily hurt on the day the animal associated with 
her had been wounded. 

There are, however, a few cases recorded on really good authority of 
the apparent possession of telepathic powers by the witches or their su!)- 
jects. No stre.'js can, of course, be laid on this,, but it is noteworthy that 
the only cases of supposed magic with which persons of sense and educa- 
tion seem at the time to have come into close quarters were similar in 

^ See ‘'Note on Witchern^ft in Phantasms of the vol. i. p. 17 for .m 

account, with numerous ref-^rences, of the historical evidence for witchcraft. 
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character to cases for which persons of sense and education are still found 
to offer their personal testimony. 

But in whatever light these residual cases are regarded, the general 
conclusion remains the same, — that the phenomena which were character- 
istic of witchcraft and which are an accepted type of exploded supersti4ions 
never rested on the* first-hand testimony of educated and intelligent per- 
sons ; and the sweeping assertion which is often made that such persons 
were, in their days, witnesses to the truth of these absurdities needs, 
therefore, to be carefully guarded. What the educated and intelligent 
believers did was to accept from others, as evidence of objective facts, 
statements which were really only evidence of subjective facts, the necessary 
means of correction not being within their reach. Those who were in 
any direct sense witnesses to tlje facts were invariably pefsons inclined to 
such beliefs to begin with, — who had been brought up in them and had 
accepted them as a matter of course. • 

When we come to compare the evidence for witchcraft with the 
modern evidence for telepathy, it will be seen that a very large number 
of our first-hand witnesses are educated and intelligent persons, by no 
means generally inclined beforehand to admit the reality of the pheno- 
menon, nor even interested iji it afterwards. The facts alleged are not 
connected with any special form of received belief ; for while apparitions 
of the dead have been believed in widely from the earliest ages, the idea 
of apparitions at the time of death or of serious crises in life has no 
established vogue, though sporadic instances have often been reported. 

'There are, notwithstanding, several sources of error which may affect 
the testimony of honest and educated persons to events that are both 
unusual and of a sort unreccjgnised by contemporary science. 

First, as to errors of observation these can only relate to real objects, 
seen and misinterpreted, a real figure seen out of doors and at some 
distance may be wrongly recognised, and the person supposed to have been 
seen may happen to have died on lhat day. 

In most cases, however, the experience is clearly hallucinatory, and 
the next class of errors — those of inference — arc therefore unimportant. 
The only question is, — not, how did the witness interpr^i; his impression, 
but, what did he seem to himself at the time to perceive? 

Errors of narration and of ?nemo>y may be more serious. As to the 
former, there is the tendency to exaggerate, — to make tlfe account graphic 
and picturesque ; but this would vitiate oral rather than written accounts, 
and— -as might be expected from general experience— affects especially 
second-hand accounts. 

Errors of memory Are mtich more diffi..ult for a thoroughly honest 
Iverson to avo’. I, since ver} few are a't^are of the untrustworthiness of their 
own memory. This ignorance aids unconscicus tendencies to bring events 
into harmony with one’s own beliefs and opinions — whether religious or 
scientific — and with each other : to exaggerate the clearness and precision 
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of recollections^ and to simplify them, either by bringing any group of 
events into a connected whole or merely by dropping some of the details. 
The total effect may be an exaggeration of the marvellous elements in a 
story, or occasionally the reverse ; e,g. a waking hallucination may be 
reirn:mbered as a dream. 

Having reviewed these various possible sources of error, we may now 
pass on to consider the canons of evidence in the case of telepathy. In 
a typical instance of a telepathic phenomenon, there are three points on 
which indisputable evidence is required : ( i ) that the agent has had an 
unusual experience, — say, has died; (2) that the percipient has had an 
unusual experience, including a certain impression of the agent, — say, 
has, while awake, had a vision of the agent in the room ; (3) that the two 
events coincideS^ in time, which implies ?^hat their respective dates can 
be accurately fixed. 

(i) Of the agent’s experience, evidence independent of the percipient’s 
statements can generally be obtained, either from printed notices if he has 
died, or, if not, from the man himself. (2) The percipient’s experience 
consists in an impression affecting himself alone, to which therefore no 
one else can bear direct witness. But if this impression is made known 
at once to some other person, so that the,latter’s confirmation may date 
from a time before the condition 0/ the agent was known, such confirma- 
tion is valuable as being practically independent of the percipient. 
(3) Evidence is required that the experiences of the agent and percipient 
happened on the same day,* since the closeness of the coincidence may 
easily be exaggerated in memory, especially after the lapse of some time. 

The worth of the evidence of course varies greatly in different cases, 
and the evidential conditions may be summarised according to their value 
as follows : — 

A. Where the event which befell the agent, with its date, is recorded in 
printed notices, or in contemporary documents which we have examined ; 
or is reported to us by the agent himSelf independently, or by some in- 
dependent witness or witnesses ; and where 

(i) The percipient (a) made ^written record of his experience, with 
its date, at the tiihe of its occurrence, which record we have either seen or 
otherwise ascertained to be still in existence ; or (^) before the arrival of 
thr iiews® mentioned his experience to one or more persons, by whom the 

1 Supposing the facts proved, we have still to meet the objection that the coincidence 
of events may have been due to chance and not to telepathy (see account of the Report 
Oft the Census 0 / PlaUucinations, 612 A, for discussion of this) ; but the first step obviously 
is to prove the facts. 

2 Since numerical data are required to estimate the argument for chance coincidence, 
an arbitra.y limit of time for the coincidence must be fixed, and we include all cases in 
which the interval between ihe two events is not more than twelve hours, though it 
apj>ears generally to be much less than this. 

3 The words “ the news mean always in this connection the news of what has 
befallen the supposec! agent. 
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fact that he so mentioned it is corroborated ; or (y) immgdiately adopted 
a special course of action on the strength of his experience, as is proved 
by external evidence, documentary or personal. 

(2) The documentary evidence mentioned in (la) and (ly) is alleged 
to have existed, but has not been accessible to our inspection ; or th» ex- 
perience is alleged to have been mentioned as in(i/ 3 ), or the action taken 
on the strength of it to have been remarked as in (ly), but owing to death 
or other causes, the person or persons to whom the experience was 
mentioned, or by whom the action was remarked, can no longer corro- 
borate the fact. 


This second class of cases is placed here for convenience, but should 
probably rank below the next class. At the same time t^e fact that the 
percipient’s experience was noted* in writing by him, or was communicated to 
another person, or was acted on, before the arrival of the news, is not one which 
is at all specially likely to be unconsciously invented by him afterwards. 

(3) The percipient did not (a) make any written record, nor (/ 8 ) make 
any verbal mention of his experience until after the arrival of the news, 
but then did one or both ; of which fact we have confirmation. 

This class is, of course, as a r«le, decidedly inferior to the first class. At the 
same time, cases occur under it in which the news w'as so immediate that the 
fact of the coincidence could only be impugned by representing the whole story 
as an invention. 


(4) The immediate record or mention on the arrival of the news is 
alleged to have been made, but owing to loss of papers, death of friends, 
or other causes, cannot be confirmed. 

(5) The f)ercipient alleges that he remarked the coincidence when he 
heard the news ; but no record or mention of the circumstance was made 
until some time afterwards. 


Such cases, of course, rapidly lospe any value they may have as the time 
increases which separates the account from the incident. Still, sometimes we 
have been al)le to obtain the independent evidence of some one who heard 
an account previous to the present report fo us ; or we have ourselves obtained 
two reports separated by a considerable interval. And wher^a comparison of 
accounts given at different times shows that they do not vaiys this is to some 
extent an indication of accuracy. ^ 

B. Where the percipient is our sole authority for the nature and date 
of the event which he alleges to have befallen the agent. 

In many of these casc;s, the percipient is also our sole authority for his own 
experience ; and the evide'iic^. under this head will then be weaker than in any 
of the above classes. But where we have independent testimony of the per- 
cipient’s mention of the two events, and of their coincidence, soon after their 
occurence — he having been at the lime in suclt circumstances that he would 
naturally know the nature and date of what had befallen the agent the case 
may rank as higher in value than some of those of Chiss A (5). 
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The analysis just given refers exclusively to first-hand evidence, that 
is, evidence in Tl^hich the main account comes to us direct from the per- 
cipient. There is one, and only one, sort of second-hand evidence which 
can on the whole be placed on a par with first-hand ; namely, the evidence 
of %,person who has been informed of the experience of the percipient 
while the latter was still unaware of the corresponding event ; and who 
has had equal opportunities with the percipient for learning the truth of 
that event, and confirming the coincidence. The second-hand witness’s 
testimony in such a case is quite as likely to be accurate as the per- 
cipient’s, for though his impression of the actual details will no doubt 
be less vivid, yet on the other hand he will not be under the same 
temptation to exaggerate the force or strangeness of the impression in 
subsequent retrospection. The risks of ^rror in all other second-hand 
evidence have been so abundantly proved by experience (some illustra- 
tions of this are given in this section of chapter iv. of Phantasms, pp. 149 
to 157) that it is better to leave it altogether out of consideration, and 
the great majority of the cases given in Phantasms are first-hand.^ 

As regards the accuracy of the records, though it has been possible 
to draw up a sort of table of degrees, such a table affords, of course, no 
final criterion. Each case must be judgcc^on its merits by reference to 
a considerable number of points. It is essential for judgment that the 
narrative should be given in the percipient’s own words, — not converted 
into second-hand evidence by being paraphrased. This principle has 
been followed throughout, as well as that of obtaining, whenever possible, 
corroborative evidence of all sorts, whether from private sources, public 
notices, or official records. 

Further, a very large proportion of the narratives in Phantasms have 
stood the test of cross-examination of the witnesses in personal interviews. 
This part of the investigation was carried out by the authors of the book 
and their colleagues, especially Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick, and it greatly 
added to their own confidence that the testimony they published came 
from trustw’orthy and intelligent witnesses. The practice of making the 
personal acquaintance of the witnesses has been continued as far as 
possible with aK/ the best eviflence received since by the Society fur 
Psychical Research. 

Another argument for the general trustworthiness of the evidence is 
the fact • that anlid all their differences, the cases present one general 
characteristic — an unusual affection of one person, having no apparent 
relation to anything outside him except the unusual condition, otherwise 
unknown to him, of another person. This characteristic gives them the 

1 Except in the Supplement, which includes a good many second-hand accounts, a> 
well as first-hand accounts where the evidence, from lack of corroboration or other 
causes, falls short of the standard attained in the body of the work. The principle in 
selecting cases for the Supplement was to take only those which — supposing telepathy to 
be established as a fact in Nature — would reasonably be regarded as examples of it. 
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appearance of a true natural group, and involves the hyp<^thesis that the 
facts, if truly stated, are probably due to a single cause. It involves 
further, a very strong argument that the facts are truly stated ; since 
it is extremely unlikely — if all the accounts are erroneous — that the 
various supposed errors of inference, lapses of memory, and exaggerations 
.;id x^erversions of nsft^ation should issue in a consistent body of evidence, 
presenting one well-defined type of phenomenon, free in every case from 
excrescences or inconsistent features, and explicable and completely expli- 
cable by one equally well-defined hypothesis. What is the likelihood 
that a number of narratives, if we assume them to have diverged in various 
ways from the actual facts, should thus converge to a single result ? We 
find that all of them stop short at or within a given line — the line being 
the exact one up to which a x^^ticular explanation, not of the witnesses 
but of ours, can be extended, and beyond which it could not be extended, 
'i'empting marvels lie further on — marvels which in the popular view are 
quite as likely to be true as the facts actually reported, and which the 
general traditions of the subject would connect with those facts. But 
our reporters one and all eschew them. To take, for instance, he group 
of cases which the reader will probaVdy find to be the most interesting, 
as it is also the largest, in oiy collection — apparitions at the time of 
death. Why should not such apparitions hold prolonged converse with 
the waking friend ? Why should they i^ot produce physical effects — shed 
tears on the pillow and make it wet, open the door and leave it open, or 
some tangible token of their x^resence ? It is surely noteworthy 
that we have not had to reject, on grounds like these, a single nairative 
which on other grounds w(<»uld have been admitted. 

On the other hand, these details are found abundantly in second-hand 
rases, and they are precisely of the sort which the telepathic hypothesis 
V ould by no possibility be made to cover. The existence of such features 
in second-hand narratives shows how wiile is the possible range of inci- 
dents m stories where ordinary hiima* fai ulties are alleged to have been 
iranscendcd. Of this wide field, the hypothesis of the action of mind on 
mind covers only a single well-defined portion. We can hardly suppose, 
<hen, that if error were widely at work in the case of lour first-hand 
evidence, its results would always fall inside and not outside this very 
idnited area — should all, that is, conform to the purely telepathic type. 

Meanwhile, it is imt, of coni.e, claimed that the evid?nce is such as 
must convince every candid inciuirer, and after setting forth the standard 
liesired, and discussing the force of that actually attained, we may pass on 
to a consideration of some cf the principal criticisms that have been 
<lirccted against the l.atief. 

642 B. Conte mporan' Dreumentarv E^nat nce. — Some attacks were 
made on the ground of the scarcity of contemporary documentary evi- 
dence ; for instance, one by Mr. A. Taylor innes, in a paper entitled 
“ riie Psychical Society’s Ghosts,” in the Nineteenth Century ioT Nov- 
VOL. I. 2 s 
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ember 1891. #He alleged that the natural thing to do after witnessing 
a wraith or other intimation ” would be at once to post a letter inform- 
ing some one of it, and observed, In all the most important of the 
Psychical Society stories of 1886 we have one such letter alleged — 
soifietimes even two.’* The production of these letters would prove 
the stories, and with regard to some of them, ‘^'If such a letter exists, 
with contents and postmark undisputed, it is worth a thousand 
guineas in the market.” But, he stated, there was not one case in which 
the editors of Phantasms had “ seen or ascertained a letter or document 
issued at the time by the narrator, so as to prove his story to be true.” 
Since, then, in a large proportion of the cases, contemporary documents 
had been alleged to have been written, the fact that none of them had 
been forthcoming showed, he maintained* that the evidence was worthless. 

Mr. Innes’s statements were misleading in two respects : — ( i ) they gave 
a very exaggerated impression of the proportion of cases in which docu- 
mentary evidence was alleged to have existed ; and ( 2 ) it was incorrect to 
say that such evidence was not forthcoming in any of them. 

The following is a list of some of the cases authenticated by such 
evidence : — 

« 

(rt) In Phantasms of the Living, vol. i. p. 93, Mr. S. H. B. ; p. 108, Mr. 
S. H. B. (quoted in 668) ; p. 197, Mr. Keulcmans (quoted in 662 A) ; p. 199, 
Mr. Wingfield (quoted in 429 C) ; p.* 221, a lady, name not given; p. 324, Air. 
Sladen; p. 407, Mr. Jukes ; p. 425, Mrs. T. (quoted in 428 ) ; p. 527, Mis.s R. 
(quoted in 667 A). 

Ibid, vol. ii. p. 31, Mr. Gottschalk (quoted in 662 B) ; p. 154, Mr. W. 
(quoted in 428 D) ; p. 693, Mr. Teale. 

In all these cases, the written note of the percipient’s experience, made 
before ascertaining whether it was veridical or not, was seen by one of the 
authors of Phantasms. 

(^ 5 ) In the Proceedings S.P.R., vol. vi. p. 31, Mr. Cameron Grant (also re- 
ferred to in vol. viii. p. 212, and in Phantasms of the Living, vol. ii. p. 688) ; 
vol. xi. p. 431, Mr. Glardon ; p. 438, Mrs. Chase; vol. xii pp. 268 and 270, 
Mrs. D. 

{c) In the Journal S.P.R., vol. iii. p. 265, Mr. Boyle (cpioted in 423 ) p. 267, 
Mr. Hamilton ^quoted in 424 ); vol. vii. p. 239, Mr. Nascimento (quoted in 
42 ) I) ; vol. ix. p. 134, Mrs. Verrall. 

l/Xd) In the Proceedings of the American S.P.R., vol. i. p. 226, a lady, name 
hot given ; p. 2^, Mrs. T. ; p. 395, Mr. J. T. 


In reply to Mr. Innes’s suggestion of he commercial value of docu- 
mentary evidence, Mr. Podmore (in he National Revieiv for April 1892) 
observed that, although a well-attested ghost story may be, to its po.s- 
sessor, of more value than gold, it is very doubtful whether an investigator 
can afford to give sixpence for it. The Society for Psychical Research, at 
any rate, early decided that it could offer no remuneration whatever to 
informants, holding it essential to avoid any inducement to the production 
of false or doctored evidence.” (It is obvious, of course, that documentary 
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evidence could easily be forged, and rests therefore, generally speaking, 
on the bona fides of the witness. But supposing that the witness is not 
accused of practising deliberate fraud, but merely of remembering events 
inaccurately, the value of the documentary evidence simply lies in its 
'^dependence of his memory.) * 

Mr. Podmore discusses various reasons why letters or other notes 
of the occurrences should seldom be made, and why only a small pro- 
portion of those made should be preserved, and goes on to give six cases 
received during the few years since the publication of Phantasms^ in which 
the original documents had been preserved and seen. 

The question is discussed more fully in the Proceedings S.P.R., vol. x. 
( Report on the Census of Hallucinations,” pp. 2 20-2 2 3 i, from which I 
quote a short extract, as follows ♦ — 

“The importance and value of contemporary documentary evidence 
for telepathy was first pointed out in Phantasms of the Liinfig (vol. i. pp. 
134-147), and has been constantly and emphatically reiterated by those 
who are working at psychical research, with the result that, in addition 
to what existed at the time Phantasms of the Living was written, the 
amount of it has since been steadily, though slowly accumulating. Some 
of the critics of the Society’s w#rk have assumed that in a large propor- 
tion, probably about one in seven, of the cases where a sensory hallucina- 
tion is experienced, the percipient wo^ld at once write a letter on the 
subject to some friend, and that letters containing such accounts would, 
in general, be carefully preserved. They have accordingly maintained that 
the absence of documentary evidence in the great majority of cases 
constitutes a positive argifment against the telepathic explanation. The 
Torce of this argument depends, of course, primarily on the frequency 
with which contemporary notes of possibly telepathic incidents are made. 
We have therefore endeavoured to obtain information as to the cases in 
wliich any notes were taken at the time of the hallucinatory experience. 
T^rorn the information received, it if[:>pears that in 49 out of the 1942 
"\ases recorded — that is, in 2.5 per cent. — some note was made, or some 
letter mentioning the hallucination written, within 24 hours of the 
occurrence, and before knowing whether it was coinciHental or not, 
eiiher by the percipient himself, or by some person who was told of it 
at the time. We have included in the 49 some cases in^which it is not 
<iuite certain from the exp’-. ssions used whether our informant meant that 
he had made a writte^t or a menial no:e of his experience, in order to 
obtain an outside estimate of the number of cases in which contemporary 
documentary evidence of any kind ever existefi.’* 

[Of these 49 cases, 8*werc hallucinations coinciding with deaths (of 
which 6 were recognised apparitions), 9 were coincidental with other 
events, and 32 were non-coincidental. Vv'ith regard to the kinds of hallu- 
cinations, 24 out of the 19 were recognised apparitions of living persons, 
4 of dead persons, and 9 other visual halluciiiatijns ; 10 were auditory 
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hallucinations »nd 2 tactile. The writers proceed to give reasons why 
the amount of documentary evidence should be so small, and continue ; — ] 

“ Of the 1 7 coincidental cases which were noted at the time, the note 
has been seen by us in two cases ; ^ in the third case a letter which was 
wriften in answer to one from the percipient describing her experience, and 
which establishes the coincidence, has been seen*" by us ; in a fourth 
case we have received a copy of a similar letter ; and in five other cases 
we have evidence — either from the i:)ersons who received the letters, or 
from those who witnessed the making of the notes — confirmatory uf 
the percipient's statement that the letters or notes were written at the 
time.” 

642 C. Hanucinations ami J/iusiofis of Memory. — Another important 
objection was raised on the score of possible Iiallucinations of memory 
as to the incidents alleged. Now, of memory — inaccurate re- 

collectiorRi of actual events — are as familiar as illusions of the senses — 
perceptions based on misinterpretations of material objects. It is also 
possible that there may be hallucinations of memory — or recollections o( 
events that have never really occurred at all — analog(.)us to sensory hallu- 
cinations, or perceptions based on no material objects. In the case c;f 
memory, it is very dilhcult to draw the line in any concrete instance be- 
tween illusion and hallucination ; but it is important to recognise the 
theoretical distinction between tlv' two types and not to assume with(.>iit 
proof that what can be j)rodicated of one type necessarily applies also to 
the othc^. 

The hypothetical pseudo-presentiments” by which Professor J. Royia' 
attempted to explain a large number (;f impressions reported as veridical 
belong to the class of Iiallucinations of memory. To ipiote his own 
description (see Proceedifiys of the American Society for Psychical Rescaych, 
vol. i. p. 3^)6) : “This hyiiothesis is that in certain peojile, under certain 
exciting idrcumstances, there occur what I shall henceforth call yseuiio- 
prcseniimenls, i.e. more or less instaifcaneous and irresistible hallucination'i 
of memory, which make it seem to one that something which now cx( ii a- 
or astonishes him has been prefigured in a recent dream, or in the form of 
some other \^firning, although this seeming is wholly unfounded, and 
al' *ough the supposed prophecy really succeeds its own fulfilment.” 
xhus, on hearing of a death, one might think that one had just dreamt o: 
had a presentiment of it. “ Members of the same family would,” he su‘i- 
gests, be especially apt to be similarly subject to this form of illusion, 
and then the same news would show them all the same mirage of nuanorv'. 
with startling results in the way of ‘ telepathic ’ evidence.” He coagiaic, 
this with the familiar illusion of “ double membry ” or the dejii vu , — ti c 
feeling that an experience which is being passed through is an ex.u i 
repetition of something that has happened before, — though he admits 

^ For exact re{';reaces to all these cases, see Report on ('le Census of Hallucinaiion.,, 
p. 223. 
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that this latter illusion generally corrects itself at on»e.^ The only 
positive evidence brought forward in support of the supposed new type 
of illusion is afforded by two cases quoted from Professor Emil Krsepelin 
{Archiv fiir Psychiatrie, vol. xviii. p. 397) of insane patients who, among 
ther delusions, constantly fancied that whatever happened to them^ or 
attracted their attention, had already been predicted to them. 

In reply, Gurney pointed out ( i ) that in recent cases where we have 
evidence that the percipient’s experience was related to some one else 
before the arrival of the news, the hypothesis of collective illusion fails to 
account for the difference in the recollections of the witnesses, — one 
remembering that he has had a certain impression, and the other that this 
impression has been related to him. (2) Professor Royq^ omitted alto- 
gether to consider the type of Case most important evidentially, namely, 
veridical sensory hallucinations. Supposing that the news of an exciting 
event has some tendency to produce the impression that one hSd known 
of it before, this would not show that the receipt of news, say, of the death 
of a friend, had any tendency to produce the impression of having recently 
seen an apparition of the friend, which did not announce, or even suggest 
his death. Further, the assignment of the supposed recollection to a 
particular time constitutes an essential difference from the familiar illusions 
of ‘‘ double memory,” which are quite unlocali^ed in time. 

Mr. Hodgson (sec Proceeiiings of iho A men can Society for Psychical 
Research^ p. 542) points out further that the hypothesis can only — with 
any show of reason — be applied to cases of certain kinds, namely, remote 
<'ascs, and those depending only on the evidence of the percipient, 
csjK*cially where the experience is merely a dream or mental impression, 
still more if it is supposed to foreshadow future events, or if the percipient 
has forgotten it and is only reminded of it by receiving the news. 

The conception of ‘‘pseudo-presentiments” has been adopted, greatly 
extended, and applied in a wholesale manner to the telepathic evidence 
in' K. Parish. ® He fails altogether to giasp the distinction between 
illusions of memory, for which there is ample evidence, and hallucinations 
of memory, for wliich the evidence is exceedingly meagre — resting, in fact, 
almost entirely on the rare morbid cases quoted again fron^Krcepelin. By 
[demising both positive and negative defects of memory, Parish disposes 
.It one blow of the argument that apparitions at the time qj. death are pro- 
portionately too numerous to be attributed to chance ; he simply supposes 
that non-coincidental af)j’>arit if>ns arc very irequent, but that almost all of 
them are jory^otten ; while coincide nta.l ones hardly ever really occur, but 
are often falsely refneml'cred. 

^ Por a discussion of tiiis phenomenon, to which T have given the name oi promnesia^ 
see Proceeding's S.P.K., vol. xi. pj). 340-34;. 

2 See Ueber die Tru-^^,oaIi r?udi mun‘:, hvE. Paiish (Leipzig, 1S94), and Reviews of it 
in Proceedint^s S.P.A'., vol. xi. p. 1O2, and in Mr. A. Lang’s Tbe Afatrin^^ 0/ Pe/ij^ion, 
P* 337 (Appendix on “Oppositions of Scitnee’’). Also dur Krttik des telepathtsckcn 
Pcweis-ATiiterielSy by K. Parish (1 eipzig, 1^97), and Review of it in Proceedings S.P.A.y 
vol. xiii. p. 5S9. 
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A priori spefculations as to the working of memory will obviously lead 
to whatever conclusion it is desired to support. But positive evidence is 
more worthy of serious consideration, and it is possible to obtain this by 
comparing the recollections of the same person at different times, and also 
by comparing the recollections of different persons.. The great mass of 
records collected by the S. P. R. have been examined by their investigators 
with this special end in view. In particular, the study of one important 
type of cases (see The Possibilities of Mal-observation and Lapse of 
Memory from a Practical Point of View : Introduction,’' by R. Hodgson ; 

Ex]:)eri mental Investigation,” by S. J. Davey ; Proceedings S. P. R., vol. iv. 
pp. 381—495) has shown what kinds of error occur in actual experience. 
Many events a^e found to be absolutely forgotten ; the blank in memory 
may be filled by conjectured details, or m&.y close up, so that events really 
separated by an interval of time may be remembered as occurring close 
together ; a detail afterwards remembered may be interpolated in a 
record ; or an event occurring at one time may be remembereil as 
occurring at another. All these are errors of omission, exaggeration, or 
distortion of a generally — though more or less vaguely — recognised kind ; 
but few persons who have not made a special study of the subject realise 
the extent to which testimony is vitiated by them. Such false memories 
are illusions, which develop and consolidate gradually as time goes on. 
But investigation of the experienc<^-) of sane persons has not revealed any 
instances of Professor Royce’s hypothetical hallucinations of memory 
which arise instantaneously in a complex and fully elaborated form. 

Illusions of memory have also been studied from the point of view of 
their bearing on the subject of hypnotic crimes” (see 555 A), stress 
having been laid especially on the facility with which hysterical or weak- 
minded persons may be made to imagine, or may spontaneously imagine, 
that they have witnessed fictitious occurrences, and may thus be brouglit 
to bear false witness. Bernheim also found that by hypnotic suggestion 
he could j)roduce actual hallucinations of memory in a few specially 
susceptible subjects- But these cases, again, are obviously not compiir 
able with Professor Royce’s ‘‘ psemdo-presentiments,” which are supposed 
to arJge sudden^ and spontaneously in persons in a normal condition. 

,^(^5 A. The following case of repeated apjiaritions is taken from 
Phantasms of Living, vol. ii. p. 82, the account being given by tlie 
Rev. T. L. Williams, vicar of Porthlcvcn, near Helston. 


August \siy i88.y 

Some years ago (I cannot give you any flate, hut^’ou may rely on the farts), 
on one occasion win.n I wa.s absent from Jiome, my wife awoke one morning, 
and to her surprise and aiavm saw my €ii5<i>Xo»» standing by the bedside looking 
at her. In her fright she covered her face with the bedclothes, and when she 
ventured to look rigaiii the appearance was gone. On another occasion, when 
I was not absent fiom home, my wife went one evening to week-day evensong, 
and on getting to the churchyard gate, which is about forty yards or so from the 
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cViurcK door, she saw me, as she supposed, coming from the church in surpiice 
and stole. I came a little way, she says, and turned round the corner of the 
building, when she lost sight of me. The idea suggested to her mind was that 
I was coming out of the church to meet a funeral at the gate. I was at the time 
-T church in my place in the choir, where she was much surprised to see me ^icn 
..i'C entered the building. I have often endeavoured to shake my wife’s belief 
in the reality of her having seen what she thinks she saw. In the former case 
I have told her, “ You were only half awake and perhaps dreaming.” But she 
always confidently asserts that she was broad awake, and is quite certain that 
she saw me. In the latter case she is equally confident. 

My daughter, also has often told me, and now repeats the story, that one 
day, when living at home before her marriage, she was passing my study door, 
which was ajar, and looked in to see if I was there. She saw me sitting in my 
chair, and as she caught sight of me I stretched out my arngs, and drew my 
hands across my eyes, a familiar ^sture of mine, it appears. I was not in the 
house at the time, but out in the village. This happened many years ago, but 
my wife remembers that my daughter mentioned the circumstance tether at the 
time. 

Now nothing whatever occurred at or about the times of these appearances 
to give any meaning to them. I was not ill, nor had anything unusual happened 
to me. 1 cannot pretend to offer any explanation, but simply state the facts as 
told me by persons on whose words I can depend. 

There is one otlicr thing whick I may as well mention. A good many years 
ago there was a very devout young woman living in my parish, who used to 
s])end much of her spare time in church in meditation and prayer. She used 
to assert that she frequently saw me standing at the altar, when I was certainly 
rot there in the body. At first she was alarmed, but after seeing the appear- 
ance .again and again she ceased to feel anything of terror. She is now a Sister 
of Mercy at Honolulu. Thomas Lockykr Williams. 

[The circumstances, ancf the frequency, of this third percipient’s experiences 
decidedly favour the view that they were merely subjective.] 


Mrs. Williams writes: — 

June 20 th , 1SS5. 

As requested, I write to tell you wljal I saw on two occasions. I am sorry 
that I am unable to give you the dates, even a])provimately, as many years have 
passed since I had the exj>eriences referred to. On one occasion my husband 
was absent in Somersetshire, and on waki’jg one morning 1 distinctly saw him 
standing by my bedside. 1 was much alaimed, and instinct'|rely covered my 
face with tlie bedclothes. My friends have often tried to persuade me that I 
was not broad awake, but I am quite certain that T was, and that 1 really saw 
my husband’s ajipearance. • 

The other occasion was on a certain evening I was going to church, and on 
getting to the churchyard gate, which is about tw^enty j^ards from the door of 
the church, 1 saw my hus\)and Lome out of the church in his surplice, walk a 
little way towards me, and then turn off round 'he church. I thought nothing 
of it until on entering the c*liurch 1 was .startled at seeing him in his place in the 
choir, about to conduct the service. B was then broad daylight, and I am quite 
sure that I saw the appe.trance. Nothing wludexor occurred after either of 
these appearances, and, of course, I c'.n in no way account for them. 

Emma Williams. 
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[In reply to tke question whether his wife or daughter had ever experienced 
any other hallucination of the senses, Mr. Williams replies confidently in the 
negative.] 

^ee also a case given in Phantasms of the vol. ii. p. 83. 

645 B. The next account (quoted from Phantasms of the Living, vol. 
ii. p. 85) is from Mrs. Stone, of Shute Haye, Walditch, Bridport, and was 
written in 1883. 

On three occasions, each time by different persons, I have been seen when 
not present in the body. The first instance that I was thus seen was by my 
sister-in-law, who was sitting up with me, the niglit after the birtli of my first 
child. She looked towards the bed where I was sleeping, and distinctly saw 
me and my double ; the first my natural bpdy, the second spiritualised and 
fainter; several times she shut her eyes, but on opening them there was still 
the same iyopcarance, and the vision only faded away after some little time. 
She thought it a sign of my death. I did not hear of it for many months. 

The second instance was by my niece; she was staying w’ith us at Dor- 
chester. It was rather early on a spring morning; she opened her bedroom 
door, and saw me ascending the Right o( steps opposite her room, IviUy dressed 
in the mourning black gown, white collar, and cap, which I was then wearing 
for my mother-in-law. She did not speak, but saw me, as she thought, go into 
the nursery. At breakfast she said to her uncle, ‘‘ My aunt was up early this 
morning; I saw her go into the nursery.^’ ‘‘Oh no, Jane,” my liusband an- 
swered, ‘‘she w'as not very well, aiftl is going to have her breakfast before 
coming down.” 

The third instance was the most remarkable. We had a small house at 
Weymouth, where we occasionally went for the sea. A Mrs. Samways waited 
on us w'hcn there, and took care of the house in our absence; she w’as a ni; e 
quiet woman, thoroughly trustworthy, the aunt of my dear old servant Kitty 
Balston, then living with us at Dorchester. She had written to her aunt tbe 
day before the vision occurred, telling her of the birth of my youngest child, 
and that I was going on well. The next night Mrs. Samw'ays went to a 
meeting-house, near Clarence Buildings; she was a Baptist. Before leaving, 
she locked an inner door leading into a^small courtyard behind the hous *, and 
the street-door after her, carrying both keys in her pocket. On her r; turn, 
unlocking the street-door, she perceived a light at the end of the jiassage, and 
on going nearer saw, as she tbouglft, the yard-door open. The light showed 
the and everything in it, but in the midst she clearly recognised me, in 
wh'.e garments, looking very and w'orn. She was terribly frigl.tened, 

rushed into a neij^dibour’s house (Captain Court’.s), and dropped in the jiassag'. 
After recovering, Captain C(;urt went with her into the house, wchicli wa.'-; 
exactly as she had left it, and the yard-door securely locked. I was taken very 
faint about the same time, and lingered for many weeks, hovering between life 
and death.' 

^ Takf n in connection with these instances, the following experience of Mrs. Stone s 
own is of considerable interest : — 

When about nine or ten ye.ars old T was sent to a school in Dorchester as a day 
boarder: it was here my first curious experience occurred that I can clearly remember. 

I was in an upper room iii the school, standing with some others, in a class opposite our 
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Professor Sidgwick visited Mrs. Stone, and after thoroughly questioning 
her on her narrative, he wrote (September 23, 1884) ; — 


She certainly understands thoroughly the importance of accuracy. She 
..;d she had heard of her apparition direct from the seers, in the first %wo 
cases mentioned. Sh8 had never heard of her sister-in-law having had any 
other hallucination before this time (1833) or afterwards, until very lately, when 
she has had an apparition of a dead person. She is old, and Mrs. Stone is un- 
willing to trouble her on the matter. Nor does she think that her niece, Jane 
Studley (who is dead), ever had any other hallucination. As regards the third 
instance, Mrs. Stone only heard it after her recovery, from Kitty Balston, whose 
account — as repeated by Mrs. Stone — was that Mrs. Stone was taken ill in the 
evening, or rather just before the evening, and was quite unconscious at the 
time when she was seen by Mrs. Samway s. • 

645 C. Taken from Phantasms of the Livmgy vol. ii. p. 91. The 
account comes from Captain A. S. Beaumont, of i Crescent Road, South 
Norwood Park : — 

February i\th^ 18S5. 

About September 1873, when my father was living at 57 Inverness 'Perrace, 
1 was sitting one evening, about 8.30 P.M., in the large dining-room. At the 
table, facing me, with their backs^tothe door, were seated my mother, sister, 
and a friend, Mrs. VV. Suddenly I seemed to see my wife bustling in through 
th'^ door of the back dining-room, which was in view from my position. She 
was Ml a dress. I got up to mectf her, though much astonished, as I 

believed her to be at Tenby. As I rose, my mother said, “ Wdio is that ” not 
(1 think) seeing any < ne herself, but seeing that I did, I exclaimed, “ Why, it's 
^ 'any, ’’and advanced to meet her. As I advanced the figure disappeared. On 
inquiry, I found that my wife was spending that evening at a friend’s liouse, in 
a mauve dress, which I had most certainly never seen. I had never seen her 
dressed In that colour. My wife recollected that at that time she ivas talking 
Avith some friends about me, much regretting my absence, as there was going 
to lie dancing, and I had promised to play for them. I had been unexpectedly 

<'.etai:'.e.l in Londoin Ai.icx. S. Bkacmont. 

• 

The following corroboration is from the friend who was present : — 

• II Grosvenor Street, W., 
March 1S85. 

As far as I can recollect. Captain Beaumont w'^s sitting talking, when he 
looked up, and gave a .start, flir niothei asked him what was the matter. He 
rejdied, “ I saw my wife walR across the end of the room. but*that is nothing; 
she often appears to pc«q)le ; her servants have seen her several times.’’ TIu* 
room we were in was a dc)Ml)le dining-room, one end was lit with gas, and the 

teacher, Miss Mary Lock ; saddenU 1 found myself b> ner side, and looking tow.ards the 
cla.ss saw myself distinctly — :i»slini, pale girl, in a white frock and pinafore. I felt a 
strong anxiety to get back, as it were, but it eeiu 'd a violent and painful effort, almost 
struggle, when accomplished. I w.is much frighfi'.^ed, but did not mention it till many 
years after.” 

I may mention that Mrs. Stone’s d.iughtet ha., had a similar experience ; so that here 
is perhaps another example of heredit :y tendeiicy. 
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other, where M13. Beaumont appeared, was comparatively dark. No one else 
saw her except her husband. Mrs. Beaumont was at the time in Wales, and 
this happened in Inverness Terrace, Bayswater. Florence Whip ham. 

«Mrs. Beaumont says : — 

ft 

I distinctly remember hearing from my husband, either the next day or the 
second day after his experience ; and in his letter he asked, “ What were you 
doing at such an hour on such a night ? ” I was able to recall that I was 
standing in a group of friends, and that we were regretting his absence. I was 
in a mauve dress, which I am confident that he could never have seen. 

C. Beaumont. 

Captain Bojaumont adds that he has never had any other hallucination 
of the senses except on the occasion next described. This other case, in 
which the same agent and percipient were concerned, and a third case 
appended to it, would be quite without evidential value if they stood 
alone ; but they are of interest in connection with the foregoing stronger 
example. 

February 'i\thy 1885. 

In 1871 I was staying at Norton House, Tenby, for the first time, and liad 
just gone to bed, and was wide awake. I had the candle on my right side, and 
was reading. At the foot of the bed and to the right was a door, wliich was 
locked, and, as I learnt afterwards, pasted up on the other side. 

Through this I saw the figure of my future wife (the lady of the house) 
enter, draped in w’hite from head to foot. Oddly enoiigli, I was not specially 
startled. My idea was that some one was ill, and that she had come to get 
something out of the room. I averted my head, and when I looked up again 
the apparition was gone. I suppose that I saw it for two or three seconds. 

Alex. S. Be.vumont. 

Mrs. Beaumont says : — 

February 1.SS5. 

In 1872, two or three months after my marriage, Captain Beaumont and I 
returned from London to Tenby. I \^nt up into my dressing-room and gave 
the keys of my luggage to my servant, Ellen Bassett. I was standing befoie 
the looking-glass with my back turned to her, and I heard lier utter a littk 
sharp cry. I turned round, sayings “What’s the matter?’’ and saw her with 
my nightcap in %er hand. ^ .She said, “ Oh, nothing, nothing,” and I went down- 
sta*^^ The day after, my husband saw her taking off the j)aper which pasted 
u^'^the door between my bedroom and the dressing-room. Me said, “ Wh.it 
are you doing ? ' .She said .she was opening that door. He .said, “ Why, the 
first night that I slept in this house, I saw your mistress walk through that 
door.” (1 must explain that Captain Beaumont had been a guest in this hou.'^e 
on a good many occasions before our marriage. On the occasion mentioned, 
he had imagined that perhaps some one was ill in the house, and that I had 
entered Lis room to get something, thinking him sure to be asleep.) Then the 
maid told him that .she had seen me the night before we came home — she did 
not know exactly what day we were coming, and had been sleeping in the .«^ame 
b I as he had bcf^e i,. when he saw me. She was just going to step into bed 
when she saw me enter “ through the door,” with a nightcap on, and a candle 
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in my hand. She was so terrified that she rushed out of the riom by the other 
door, and told the other servants she was sure I was dead. They comforted 
her as well as they could, but she would not return to the room. The cause 
of her crying out, when I heard her do so, was that, in unpacking, she recog- 
sed the identical nightcap that the apparition had worn. The curious p*)int 
is that the nightcap was one that I had bought in London, and had not men- 
tioned to her, and was perfectly unlike any that I had ever worn before. It 
had three frills. I had been accustomed to wear nightcaps of coloured muslin 
without frills. 

The same servant, some months after the nightcap incident, went into the 
kitchen and said to the other servants, “ We shall have news of missus to-day; 
IVe just seen her standing in the dining-room door ; she had on a black velvet 
bonnet and black cloak.” (We had been in London some weeks.) This 
occurred about 9 o’clock A.M. About 10.30 she received a telegram from us to 
say we should be home that cvenirl^; the telegram was sent from Paddington 
Station as we waited for our train. The bonnet and cloak had been bought 
in town without her knowledge. • 

The maid was with me for years, and was certainly not nervous or hysterical. 
I have now parted with her for some years. C. Beaumont. 


645 D. ITom the Journal S.P.R., vol. vi. p. 129 . The case is 
recorded by the Misses H. M* and L. Bourne, 

Additional evidence of the hallucinatory character of the figure seen 
is afforded by the details having been n^ore clearly discernable than those 
of a real figure at the same distance would have been, and also by the 
seconil appearance, where the percipient had the impression of being 
trans]>orted to a diflerent scene. 

Miss T.. Bourne writes ■; — 


On February 5th, 1887, my father, sister, and I went out hunting. About 
the middle of the day my sister and I decided to return home with the coach- 
man, w>iile my father went on. Somebody came anil spoke to us, and delayed 
us for a few moments. As we were ti>rning to go home, we distinctly saw my 
}<Uher, waving his hat to us and signing us to follow him. He was on the side 
of a small hill, and there was a dip between him and us. My sister, the coach- 
man, and myself all recognised my father, and also the horse. The horse 
looked so dirty and shaken that the coachman remarked he thought there had 
been a nasty accident. As my fauier waved his hai I clearly saw the Lincoln 
and Bennett mark inside, though from the distance we were apart it ought to 
have been utterly impossible lor me to have seen it. At the flme I mentioned 
seeing the mark in the hat, thougli the strangeness of seeing it did not strike 
me till aflerv ards. 

Fearing an accident, we hurried down the F.ll. From the nature of the 
ground we had to lose sight of my father, but it took us very few seconds to 
reach the place where w'c fad seen him. When we got there, there was no 
sign of him anywhere, nor could we see any one in sight at all. We rode 
about for some time looking for him, Fut could not see or hear anything of 
him. Wc all reached home withiii a uuarUr of an hour of each other. My 
father then told us he had never b .‘n in the field, nor near the field, in which 
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we thought we saw him, the whole of that day. He had never waved to us, 
and had met with no accident. 

My father was riding the only white horse that was out that day. 

Louisa Bourne. 

H. M. Bourne. 

The second signature was added later, with the words : This was 
written by my sister and me together/^ 

Miss H. M. Bourne enclosed the above in the following letter to Mrs. 
Dent, to whom we are indebted for the case : — 

Weston Subedge, Broadway, Worcestershire, 

jVfaj/ 2 is/, 1 89 1. 

My dear Mrs. Dent, — Louisa has asked me to send you the enclosed 
account of the impression she, the coachman, and I had of seeing jiapa on 
Paddy in the hunting-field. It was on the 5th February 18S7 it happened, 
and in March the same year, when I was out walking alone, I thought I saw 
papa and Paddy stop at a little plantation of his close to, and look at the 
wall, which had fallen in [in] one part. He then appeared to ride a few yards 
towards me, but afterwards turned round and went back past the plantation 
and out of sight. When I went in I asked him if he had not seen me, and 
why he turned back, when it transpired he had not been past that plantation 
all day, but had ridden home another way. "^Ile said it must have been some 
one else on a white horse, and asked where I was when I saw him, and then, 
not before, it dawned on me that it r as utterly impossible to see either planta- 
tion or wall from where I was. Since then I have often been along the same 
road, anci stood, and looked, and wondered how it was I so distinctly saw the 
broken wall and papa on the white horse; a turn in the road makes my having 
really done so quite impossible. I am sorry I cannot give you the e.vact date 
of this : I know it was in March 1887, but cannot remember the day, except 
that it was on the 5th. The other “ experience ” is, I always think, far 
more interesting, as having been seen by three, and also from the fact tliat 
Paddy was the only white or grey horse in the hunting-field that day; so that 
unbelievers could not say it was some one else on a white horse that we had 
mistaken. ... c Nina M. BouKNr:. 

Mrs. Sidgwick writes : — 

^ February 25///, iS()2. 

I saw Miss^jH. Bourne and her father this afternoon. Miss Bourne told 
stories of her .seeing her father, first with her sister, and later by her- 
: .^ff, and signed the account which she and her sister had, slui says, made oat 
together about il^. The groom who saw the figure at the same time has since- 
been dismissed, and cannot be asked for his evidence. Canon Bourne re- 
members hearing of the matter the day it hapjiened. The groom rofh* up 
to the ladies as they were looking, and said: “ The Canen i.'^ beckoning, Miss, 
and I think you had better go to him ; his horse looks as if he had had a fall 
(that is muddy). 'Mie figure was beckoning to th>im with tlieir father’s usu.il 
(and peculiar) gesture. He is a heavy man, and his white horse, adai)ted to 
carry weight, was quite unlike any other horse in the neigbourhood. Kvery 
- e agrees as to the i^i possibility of mistaking the horse. The hors(‘s <*f tl'-^- 
neighbourhood were well known to the neighbourhooa in general and to the 
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Miss Bournes in particular, as they were at that time constantly out with the 
hounds. The incident seems quite unaccountable. * 

645 E. From the Report on the Census of Hallucinations/’ 
Proceedings S.P.R., vol. x. p. 275. This case is particularly intere^ing 
because the agent, Miss Maughan (now Mrs. G. Rayleigh Vicars), has 
been successful in producing an experimental apparition of herself (see 
668 D), while one of her sisters was the agent in another case of 
spontaneous telepathy (see “ Report on the Census of Hallucinations,” 
p. 291). 

[Extract from letter received by Miss Maughan on March 12th from Miss 
Gatty. The original letter is in our possession.] 

• Holbein House, Sloane S*ouare, S.W. 

Wednesday ^ March iith^ 1891 . 

I wonder whether you have been experimenting psychically, o» if it he a 
mere curious coincidence that I should have had a distinct vision of you last 
night. 

The facts are these. Being very seedy yesterday — writing to you probably 
lired me a good deal, and feeling very helpless where you were concerned 
distressed me more than a little — I went off to [bed] at about 8 o’clock. I read 
for an hour or thereabouts, and ihen fell asleep. I woke again when mother 
passed through to go to her own room, and several times in the night after 
(iiv*aming in an unexciting fashion. Then I lay awake for some time, and 
tliouglit about a Roman Catholic I know, &c. 

A little while after, I don’t know what it was that made me turn mv head 
towards one special corner of the room, where I saw you standing (in a night- 
iiress trimmed with Swiss embroidery), in a most ill-balanced posture. So 
much did this strike me th?ft I got out of bed (the cold of the door was exccs- 
.‘-ive), and went to catch you, so that you might not fall over on your face. You 
remained there until I ha^d made the motion of touching, when I found nothing 
there any longer. This is all, except that you looked as if you hari candlelight 
or some faintly perceptible yellowishness behind you. I went back to bed, and, 
',01 hkmg to distinb mother by asking her the time, I listened for the chimes, 

• ind slujrtly after heard four strike, of course I didn’t go to sleep again, but 
lighted my candle and read until day dawned. At breakfast I told mother, 
^\lio accounts for everything by the word ‘•^umnambulism,'’ but says she heard 
me moving about. I am perfectly convinced of my wakefuj^iess, but in any 
case, as I am unused to sleep walking, that would be strange enough in itself 
to make me wonder if there should be any cause lor it beyond my subjective 
reason of anxietv about you. The time is the most curious p»rt, is it not? 

E. K. G. 

Miss Maughan writes ; — 

East Kikkby \icara e, Spilsuy, Lincoi.nshire, 
May 21 sty 1891 . 

I left W , in Derbyshire, on M'^ch -oth, and arrived at Collingham, in 

Nottinghamshire, about 3 p.M. I was not s»one, Oi able in any way to give 
my attention to any one subject until ueariy midnight, when I went to bed. 
During the whole evening, though I h id been busy hearing and giving news of 
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mutual interest, I had experienced a sort of “undertone’’ of thought about my 
friend E. G. [MTss Gatty]. I had only once spoken of her incidentally during 
the evening, but I felt my mind revert to her in a general way for a few 
moments several times. When I got to bed I lay awake and thought of her 
aga^n. Why, I did not really know. I had heard from her the day before, 
saying she was not well, but that was not specially in^my mind, as I did not 
suppose she was more than temporarily indisposed. I remember wondering at 
the time why she was so present to my mind, as I had a great many things to 
think of that day totally apart from any connection with her. 

I fell asleep at last, to wake up suddenly. It must have been after 3 a.m., 
as the fire had burnt very low — almost out. 

During the short time I lay awake I remember clearly that the thought of 
E, G. returned strongly to my mind. I felt an instinctive turning towards her 
for the mental sympathy certain circumstances might render me in need of, 
and I felt with a sort of flash that she would be better able to understand what 
1 wanted than any friend I had. I know I dwelt on this with strengthening 
confidence; until 1 fell asleep. 

I had not been dreaming consciously of anything : I merely woke up, 
thought of E. G., and mentally claimed her sympathy, but «///// intention 
whatever of trying to influence her in any possible way. The whole attitude of 
my mind was unconscious and involuntary, and, but for the letter I received 
from her on the 12th, I should have attached no importance to the matter. 

^ Edith Mauguan. 

Mrs. Sidgwick writes : — 

June 26^/1, 1891, 

I saw Miss Edith Maughan . this afternoon. ... As to the appear- 
ance to Miss Gatty, Miss Maughan is quite sure that she did think of 
her in a special way, as the person who would be able to help her 
in an anticipated difficulty. This suddenly occurred to her in the middle of 
the night. It appears that Miss Gatty was troU^olcd about Miss Maughan, 
wishing she could help her in her difficulty. Miss Maughan told me that she 
had written to Miss Gatty about this difficulty, and begged her to write to lier 
often while it lasted. Miss Maughan is not sure whether the embroidery 
seen on the apparition by Miss Gatty was of the kind that she was wearing 
then. 

• 

Another case of the apparition of a person being seen twice is given 
in Proceedings S.P.R., vol. x. p. 356. 

651 A. I^om Phantasms of the Liinng^ vol. ii, p. 144. 

,vThe following statement (which was first published in the Spiritualist) 
vis drawn up sixteen days after the incident occurred, through the prompt 
energy of Mr. ♦VV. H. Harrison, and on the suggestion of the late Mr. 
Cromwell F. Varley, F.R.S., who had questioned Captain Blacklock on 
the subject. 

The steamship Pobert Lowe returned to the Thames on Tuesday, Detober 
nth, 1870, from St. Pierre, Newfoundland, where She had been repairing one 
of the French Atlantic Telegraph Company’s cables. An engineer on board, 
Mr. W. H. Pearce, of 37 Augusta Street, East India Road, Poplar, was taken 
ih with the typhu5. fever, and on the 4th of October lart be died. One of his 
mates, Mr. D. Brown, of 1 Edward Street, Hudson’s Road, Canning 1 own, 
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Plaistow, a strong, healthy man, a stoker, not likely to be led astray by ima- 
gination, attended him till the day before he died. [Brown,® it appears, bore 
the best of characters, and had a strong friendship for Pearce.] On the after- 
noon before his death, at three o'«lock, in broad daylight, Brown was attending 
;ie sick man, who wanted to get out of bed, but his companion prevented him. 
And this is what the >^itness says he saw : — ^ 

“ I was standing on one side of the bunk, and while trying to prevent 
Pearce from rising, I saw on the other side of the bunk, the wife, two children, 
and the mother of the dying man, all of whom I knew very well, and they are 
all still living. They appeared to be very sorrowful, but in all other respects 
were the same as ordinary human beings. I could not see through them ; 
they were not at all transparent. They had on their ordinary clothes, and, 
perhaps, looked rather paler than usual. The mother said to me in a clearly 
audible voice, ‘He will be buried on Thursday, at 12 o’clock, in about fourteen 
hundred fathoms of water.’ Thcjj; all then vanished instantly,*and I saw them 
no more. Pearce did not see them, as he was delirious, and had been so for 
two days previously, I ran out of the berth in a state of great excitement, 
and did not enter it again while he was alive. He died on Tuesday, not 
Thursday, and was buried at four o’clock, not twelve. It was a sudden surprise 
to me to see the apparitions. I expected nothing of the kind, and when I saw 
them I was perfectly cool and collected. I had never before seen anything of 
the kind in my life, and my health is, and always has been, good. About five 
minutes afterwards I told Captayi Blacklock I would stop with the sick man 
no longer, but would not tell him why, thinking that if I did. nobody else 
would take my place. About an hour later, I told Captain Blacklock and Mr. 
Dunbar, the chief engineer, whose address is Old Mill, near Port William, 
Wigtownshire, Scotland.” 

The other sailors on board say that they saw that Mr. Brown was greatly 
agitated from some cause, and they gradually drew this narrative out of him. 
Captain Blacklock says : — • 

“ Brown came down into the cabin, looking very pale and frightened, and 
declared in a strong and decided way that he would not attend the sick man 
any more on any conditions — not for a thousand pounds. I told him that he 
ought to attend a sick and dying comrade, especially as a storm was raging, 
and he needed kind and considerate help, such as any of us might need one 
day. I pressed him all the more, as 1 wanted a strong, steady man to attend 
the delirious invalid ; besides, it being bad weather, the other men were fagged 
and over-worked. Brown would not go back, and he left the cabin, as I think, 
crying, so I sent him out a glass of brantly.* Shortly after that, I heard he was 
very ill, and that his mates had some trouble in soot^dng and calming him. 

“ We the undersigned, officials on board the Robert Lowe, declare the above 
statements to be true, so i.ir as each of the circumstanceSj|Came under our 
personal notice, but wc none of ns commit ourselves to any opinion as to the 
causeof the phenomenon. We give the statement simply because we have been 
requested to do so, rumours of tlie occurrence having gone abroad and caused 
inquiries to be made. 

• (Signed) “J. Black i.ock, Commander. 

“ Andkkw Dunbar, First Engineer. 

(Signatures of six other memter? of the crew.) 

“ Witness, W. H. Harrison. 

“ October 7.0th. 
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[Captain Blacklock is dead. The Robert Lowe was lost in 1872, and only 
one or two of th^ crew escaped. The account included a description of some 
distressing experiences of Mrs. Pearce’s, which had occurred in London during 
the few days before her husband’s death, and filled her with anxiety on his 
account ; but this anxiety cannot be confidently assumed to have been a 
conefition of Brown’s experience.] ^ 

654 A. Yxom Phiuitasms of the Living, no\. ii. p. 97 . The narrator 
is the late Rev. W. Mountford, of Boston, U.S.A., a minister and author 
of repute. 

One day, some fifteen years ago, I went from the place of my abode to see 
some friends who resided in tlie fen districts of Norfolk. They were persons 
whom I knew, not merely well, but intimat^y. They were two brothers who 
had married two sisters. Their houses were a mile and a quarter apart, but 
standing oy the same road, and with only two or three other habitations inter- 
vening. The road was a straight, bare, open road, like what is so oftirn to be 
seen in the fens, and used chiefly and almost exclusively by the occupants of 
the few farms alongside of it. 'I’hc house at which I was visiting stood about 
ten yards from the edge of the road. 'I'he day was line and clear - a day in 
March. About four o’clock in the afternoon I stood at the window, and looking 
up the road I said, “ Here is your brother coming.” My host advanced to \he 
window and said, ‘‘ Oh yes, here he is ; and see, Robert lias got Dobbin out :U 
last.” Dobbin was a horse which, on account of some accident, had not been 
used for .some weeks. The lady al.sb looked out of the window, and said to 
me. “ Anu I am so glad, too, that my sister is with him. 'khey will be delighted 
to find you here.” I recognised distinctly the vehicle in which they rode as 
being an open one, also the lady and the gentleman, and both their dress and 
their attitudes- Our friends passed at a gentle pace along the front of the 
window, and then turning wdth the road round the corner of the house, Ihey 
could not longer bo seen. After a minute my host w'ent to the door aiul 
exclaimed, “ Why, what can be the matter? They have gone on w'ithout calling, 
a thing they never did in their lives before. What can be the matter ? ” 

Five minutes afterwards, while we were sealed by the fireside, the parlour 
door opened, and there entered a lady oPaboul twenty-five years of age ; she v 
in robu.st health and in full j>ossession of all her senses, and she w as jios.^cs.scd. 
besides, of a strong common-sen.se. She was pale and much excited, and tlie 
moment she opened the door .she 'exclaimed, “Oh, aunt, I have had such i 
fr’ lit I Father aiid mother have passed me on the road without speaking. I 
Looked up at them as they passed by, but they looked straight on and ne\« i 
stopped nor said^^ ,,ord. A quarter of an hour before, wdien I slartefl to waik 
here, they were sitting by the fire; and now, w'hat can be the matter? 'Flu \ 
never turned nor spoke, and yet I am certain that they must have seen me.” 

Ten minutes after the arrival of this lady, I, looking Ihroigh the window up 
the road, said, “ But see, here they are, coming down the road again.” My liosi 
said, “ No, that is impo.ssible, because there is no p^th by which they could gO 
on to this road, .so as to he coming down it again. Hut sure enough, here thry 
are, and wu'th the same* luir.se ? /fow in the world liave they got here?” 
rj stood at tlu' wb^do . and .saw pa>s before us precisely the same appeanmcc 
whic h we had s* *.11 before lady and gentleman. u;id. horse and carriage. My 
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host ran to the door and exclaimed, “ How did you get here ? Jiow did you get 
on to the road to be coming down here again now ? ” “ I get on the road ? What 
do you mean? I have just come straight from home.’* “And did you not 
come down the road, and pass the ftouse, less than a quarter of an hour ago ? ” 

-o,” said the lady and gentleman both. “ This is the first time that we l^ve 
come down the road ^D-day.” “Certainly,” we all said, “you passed these 
windows less than a quarter of an hour ago. And, besides, here is Mary, who 
was on the road and saw you.” “ Nonsense !’’ was the answer. “We are 
straight from home, as you may be very sure. For how could you have seen us 
pass by before, when you did see us coming down now ? ” “ Then you mean to 

say that really you did not pass by here ten or fifteen minutes ago ? ” “ Certainly ; 
for at that time, probably, we were just coming out of the yard and starting to 
come here.” 

We all of us remained much amazed at this incident. Tli^re were four of 
us who had seen this appearance,* and seen it under such circumstances as 
apparently precluded any possibility of our having mistaken some casual 
passengers for our intimate friends. W^e W'cre quite satisfied that we^iad really 
not seen our bodily friends pass down the road that first time when we thought 
that we saw them. As for myself, 1 was sure that it was not they; and yet 
hardly could I help feeling that it could have been no persons else. 

There is an old saying about keeping a thing ten years, and then finding a 
use for it. This curious experience of mine is as vivid in my mind as though it 
were of yesterday. Is it of use ai# illustrating mistakes as to identity, or is it 
rather a singular instance of what is called second-sight ? M. 


'rids account was first published in the Spiritual Magazine for August 
iSGtj. On our writir.g to Mr. Mountford on the siioject, he replied : — 


Bf..\con Strekt, U.S.A., 

SM August 1884. 

The narrative of which you have sent me a copy was written by myself, as 
you had rightly supposed. It was carefully prepared, and I believe it to be as 
exactly true as any report ever made by phonograph or photograph. At the 
time svhen the occc’^rence happened, 1 was simply amazed at it, and I felt but 
j'lst simply as some untaught ploughman might have felt in the open field, if 
an aerolite had fallen at his feet, hot from the skies. 

The ])ersons besides myself, of whom I wrote in that account, were all of 
the family name of Coe, and were all of Islington, near Kings Lynn; and they 
were all living at the time whon I wrote about them, but th^y have all been 
i'arried away. I have (»nly to add that Mrs. Robert Coe said that she and her 
husband knew of their daughter’s having started to see her aunt, but that they 
ii id had no intention of following her till ?Ir. Robert Coe, suddenly starting 
iroin his chair by the fireside, ex« Liimed ** Let us go to Clement’s.” 

654 B. From Phantasms of the Living, .ol. ii. p. 194. Major W., 
resident near Conon Bridge, Ross-shirc, writes :-- 

^fh, 1882. 

It was the month of August ; rather a dark night and very still ; the hour, 
midnight ; when before retiring for the night 1 went, as is often my custom, to 
the front door to look at the weatuer. 'Vnen standing fora moment on the 
VOL. I. ^ ^ 
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step, I saw, convng round a turn in the drive, a large close carriage and pair of 
horses, with two men on the box. It passed the front of the house, and was 
going at a rapid rate towards a path which leads to a stream, running, at that 
point, between rather steep banks. There *is no carriage-road on that side of 
thoi house, and I shouted to the driver to stop, as, if he went on, he must un- 
doubtedly come to grief. The carriage stopped abruptly when it came to the 
running water, turned, and, in doing so, drove over the lawn. I got up to it ; 
and by this time my son had joined me with a lantern. Neither of the men on 
the box had spoken, and there was no sound from the inside of the carriage. 
My son looked in, and all he could discern was a stiff-looking figure sitting up 
in a corner, and draped, apparently, from head to foot in white. The absolute 
silence of the men outside was mysterious, and the white figure inside, appar- 
ently of a female, not being alarmed or showing any signs of life, was strange. 
IVIcn, carriage, ^nd horses were unknown to me, although I know the country 
so well. 'I'he carriage continued its way a^Toss the lawn, turning up a road 
which led past the stables, and so into the drive again and away. VVe could 
see no traces of it the next morning — no marks of wheels or horses’ feet on the 
soft grass or gravel road ; and we never again heard of the carriage or its 
occupant, though I caused careful inquiries to be made the following day. I 
may mention that my wife and daughter also saw the carriage, being attracted 
to the window by my shout. This happened on the 23rd of August 1S78. 


After a visit to the house in September 1884, Mr. Podmore wrote : — 

Major VV., on whom I called to-day, is practically satisfied that what he 
and his family saw was not a real carriage. He showed me the whole scene of 
its appearance. The spot where the carriage appeared to turn barely leave? 
sufficient room for the passage of an ordinary carriage, and that a carriage 
should turn round there seems almost impossible. The carriage went for some 
distance across the lawn — a mossy and rather damp piece of grass - and 
stopped in front of the house for more than a minute, while Major W. sjioke 
to the man, but without receiving any reply. His wife, whom I also saw. was 
attracted to the window by the sound of the wliecds, in the lirst instance, on tiu' 
gravel. Major \V. made many inquiries among his neighbours, but could not 
find that any one had seen the carriage at all. The house is situated on .1 
peninsula stretching between the Cromarty and Moray Firths, and some three 
miles from the neck of the peninsula. The locality is very lonely, there beine, 
no villages or hamlets, and but few private residences of any kind : and it is 
difficult to imagine the errand which could bring a strange carriage into such 
a ;,J<i)‘untry at the'^ead of night. Major W. has had one other purely subjective 
.lallucination. 

655 A. From Phantasms of the Living, vol. ii. p. 103. In the 
following auditory case the actual word used by the agent was distin 
guished by the percipient. 'Phe account is from Mr. R. Fryer, of Path, 
brother of our colleague, the Rev. A. T. Fryer, now of 13 Dumfries 
Place, Cardiff, who tell.> us that he distinctly remembers being told of 
the occurrence within a few weeks of its happening.” He explains th.^t 
‘ Rod ’* was the name by which his brother, the percipient, was called in 
the family. 
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^January 1883. 

A Strange experience occurred in the autumn of the year 1879. A brother 

mine had been from home for^three or four days, when, one afternoon, at 
, ilf-past five (as nearly as possible), I was astonished to hear my name called 
out very distinctly. ^ so clearly recognised my brother’s voice that I looked 
all over the house for him ; but not finding him, and indeed knowing that he 
must be distant some forty miles, I ended by attributing the incident to a 
fancied delusion, and thought no more about the matter. On my brother’s 
arrival home, however, on the sixth day, he remarked amongst other things 
that he had narrowly escaped an ugly accident. It appeared that, whilst getting 
out from a railway carriage, he missed his footing, and fell along the platform ; 
by putting out his hands quickly he broke the fall, and only suffered a severe 
shaking. “ Curiously enough,” he said, “ when I found myself falling I called 
out your name.” This did not st^ke me for a moment, but on my asking him 
during what part of the day this happened, he gave me the time, which I found 
corresponded exactly with the moment I heard myself called. « 

In answer to an inquiry, Mr. R. Fryer adds : — 

I do not remember ever having a similar experience to the one narrated 
to you ; nor should I care to, as the sensation, together with the suspense as to 
the why and wherefore of the eveiU, is the reverse of pleasant. 

In conversation, he explained that he had frequently expostulated with 
his brothei on the latter’s habit of alighting from trains in motion ; and the 
automatic utterance of his name, on this occasion, might thus be accounted 
for by association. The agent’s account of the matter is as follows : — 

, Nbwrridgk Road, Bath, 

November 16///, 1SS5. 

In the year nSyq I was travelling, and in the course of my journey I had to 
stop at Cdoucester. In getting out of the train I fell, and was assisted to rise 
by one of the railway officials. He asked if I was hurt, and asked if I had 
riiy one travelling with me. I replied “No’’ to both questions, and inquired 
why he asked He replied, “ Becauife you called out Rod.” I distinctly 
recollect making use of the word Rod. 

On arriving home, a day or two afterward.s, I related the circumstance, and 
my brother inquired the time and date. He then told me he had heard me 
call at that particular time. He wa.> so sure of its being my vo'^:e that he made 
inquiries as to whether I was about ur not. John T. Fryer. 

656 A. This case is taken from the “ Report on* the Census of 
Hallucinations ” in P;\'c\edinfis S.P.R., vol. x. p. 308. The account was 
written in 1890 by one of the tw-o percipients concerned. Miss A. E. R. 

When out in camp in *;n Indian ju ngle, my sister and I were anxiously 
awaiting the return of her husband, wdio h.nl I j+t in the morning on a surveying 
expedition, promising to return early in ;hc alternoon. Between six and seven 
IMU. we were very uneasy, and were watching the line of road, I should say, 
200 yards distant from where we siov>*’. .'^>:nmltaneously w^e exclaimed, “There 
he is,” and I distinctly saw him, silting in his dog-cart driving his grey hoise 
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the syce occiipymg the seat behind. Wc at once returned to the tents — my 
sister ordering the bearer to get the Sahib’s bath-water ready, and the butler U) 
prepare dinner— I running to set my brother-in-law’s mother’s mind at rest as 
to tl^e safety of her son. However, as time passed on, and he did not appear, 
our alarm returned, and was not allayed until he arrived in safety at eight 
o’clock. On interrogating him, we found he wa.s just starting from the survey- 
ing ground, about eight miles distant, at the very time we had the above related 
experience. I should add, we were both in good health and certainly wide 
awake at the time, and I have never before or since had any experience of the 
kind. 

Miss R. was about ten years old at the time of this incident. Her 
sister, Mrs. H., writes : — 

^ I^^cernb^r Tjtk, 1S90. 

In answer to your request, I write to say that I fully endorse the statement 
made by n;y sister with reference to our experience in India. J was present at 
the time. Also I may state that there was no possibility of our mistaking any 
other person for my husband, as the road ended at our tents, and the figure we 
saw must necessarily have driven straight to us. I should also say we were in 
an isolated part of the country. 

I called on Mrs. H. in December 1891, and she informed me that the 
incident took place about 18 years ago,” tvhen her son, ivho was then 
twenty, was about two years old. She explained to me in conversation 
that a mistake of identity was imf)ossible, both from the lonely nature ot 
the country and from the great height of her husband, who is about 6 ft. 
4 in. tall. 

Mrs. H. added a further note to her sister’s, account, to the folh^vintr 
effect ; — 

December 5M, iS.p. 

I fully endorse all the details of this account. I may add that the I mu 1 
saw my hu.sband was about the hour I expected him home. He had ’oocp. 
detained later than he expected, and I know would be concerned as to nv. 
anxiety about him. I have never had Iny other similar experience. 

In this case the proof that the figure was not real depends not 
m*' ih on the recognition — for \he distance was probably too great ibi 
ertain recognition — as on the combination of that with the very gre.n 
improbability tha. any human being whatever was driving a dog-cart ip 
the place at that moment. 

656 B. Ihe following case is quoted from Over the Teacups. 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes (3rd ed. 1891, p. 12). We arc told in the 
Introduction that the part of the book containing these cases was wnltea 
in March 1888^ 

I relate a singular coincidence which very lately occurred in my experience- 
... I will first copy the memorandum made at the time : — 

Remarkable coincidence. On Monday, April i8th, being at table from 
6.30 P.M. to 7.30, with and [the two ladies of my household], 
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told them o£ the case o£ ‘ trial by battel’ offered by Abraham Thornton in 
1817 . I mentioned his throwing down his glove, which was not taken up by 
the brother of his victim, and so I^e had to be let off, for the old law was still 
. force. I mentioned that Abraham Thornton was said to have come to this 
country, ‘and [I added] he may be living near us for aught that 1 knov>i’ I 
rose from the table aiM found an English letter waiting for me, left while I sat 
at dinner. I copy the first portion of this letter : — 

‘20 Alfred Place West (near Museum), South Kensington, 
London, S.W., Apri/ i887. 

‘ Dr. O. W. Holmi^s, — Dear Sir, — In travelling the other day I met with 
a reprint of the very interesting case of Thornton for murder, 1817. The 
prisoner pleaded successfully the old Wager of Battel. I thought you would 
like to read the account, and send it with this . . . — Youfs faithfully, 

^ Fred. Ratheone.’ ’’ 

Mr. Rathbone is a well-known dealer in old Wedgwood and* eighteenth- 
century art. As a friend of my hospitable entertainer, M. Willett he had 
shown me many attentions in England, but I was not expecting any com- 
munication from him ; and when, fresh from my conversation, 1 found this 
letter just arrived by mail and left while I was at table, and on breaking the 
seal read what I had a few moments before been telling, I was greatly surprised, 
nnd immediately made a note of liie occurrence, as given above. 

1 had long been familiar with all the details of this celebrated case, but had 
not ret erred to it, so far as I can rememi)er, for months or years. 1 know of 
no train of thought which led me to speak of it on that particular day. 1 had 
never alluded to it before in that company, nor had I ever spoken of it with 
Mr. Rathbone. . . . 

'I'he case I have given is, I am confident, absolutely free from every source 
of error. 1 do not rememl)er that Mr. Rathbone had communicated with me 
•dnee he sent me a plentiful supply of mistletoe a year ago last Christmas. The 
account 1 received from him was cut out of The Sporti?ii^ Times of March 5 th, 
1887 . My own knowledge of the case came from Kirby's Wonderful Museutn^ 
\ work presented to me at least thirty years ago. I had not looked at the 
.axount, spoken of it, nor thought of ^it for a long time, when it came to me by 
a kind of spontaneous generation, as it seemed, having no connection with any 
previous train of thought that I was aware of. I consider the evidence of 
i.tire independence, apart from possibU* “ telepathic ” causation, completely 
'•waterproof, airtight, incombustible, and unassailable. 4 

662 A. From Thanhs ms of the Lhn?ip[^ vol. i. p. 196. In the 
following case, the percipient, Mr. J. G. Keulemans, acquires information 
of what is happening at a distance through a mere mental impression, 
completely unexternalised, but yet conveying both the abstract idea of an 
event and the concrete picture of a scene. Mr. Keulemans’ account, 
which I quote, is prefaced by some remarks of Gurney’s on the evidential 
aspect of the case, as follows ; — 

It occasionally happens that a number of occurrences, perhaps trivial in 
character, and each of them likely ':OUgh to be dismissed as merely a very odd 
coincidence, fall to the experience iff one person ; and if he is observant of his 
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impressions, he gradually become conscious of a certain similarity between 
them, which leads him to regard them as telepathic, or at any rate as something 
more than accidental. Before it can be wort^i while to consider such evidence, 
we must have reason to believe that the witness is a good observer, and alive 
to thf very general mistake of noting hits and not misses in these matters. 
Such an observer we believe that we have found in Mr. Kefilemans, of 34 Matilda* 
Street, Barnsbury, N., a well-known scientific draughtsman, of whose care and 
accuracy we have had several examples. He has experienced so many of these 
coincidences that, even before our inquiries quickened his interest in the matter, 
he had been accustomed to keep a record of his impressions — which, according 
to his own account, were invariably justified by fact. Some more of his cases 
will be given in the sequel. The one here quoted is trivial enough (except per- 
haps to the baby who fell out of bed), and of little force if it were a single 
experience. Ye^it will be seen that the impression was precise in character, 
was at once written down, and proved to be Completely correct. We may per- 
haps assume Mrs. Keulemans to have been the agent. 

«,• 

Mr. Keulemans writes : — 

October i6thf 1883. 

My wife went to reside at the seaside on September 30th last, taking with 
her our youngest child, a little boy thirteen months old. 

On Wednesday, October 3rd, I felt a strong impression that the little fellow 
was worse (he was in weak health on his departure). The idea then prevailed 
on my mind that he had met with a slight accident ; and immediately the pic- 
ture of the bedroom, in which he sleeps, appeared in my mind’s eye. It was 
not the strong sensation of awe or sorrow, as I had often experienced before on 
such occasions; but, anyhow, I fancied he had fallen out of the bed, upon 
chairs, and then rolled down upon the floor. This was about ii a.m., and 1 at 
once wrote to my wife, asking her to let me know, how the little fellow was 
getting on. I thought it rather bold to tell my wife that the baby had, to my 
conviction, really met with an accident, without being able to produce any con- 
firmatory evidence. Also I considered that she would take it as an insinuation 
of carelessness on her part ; therefore I purposely wrote it as a post srriptuui. 

I heard no more about it, and even fancied that this time niy impression was 
merely the consequence of anxiety. Butoon Saturday last I went to see my wife 
and child, and asked whether she had taken notice of my advice to protect the 
baby against such an accident. She smiled at first, and then informed me that 
he had tumbled out of the bed uj^n the chairs placed at the side, and then 
found his way ujAn the floor, without being hurt. She further remarked, “ ^'oll 
mu - ^have been thinking of that when it was just too late, because it happened 
•^’y^ame day your letter came, some hours previously.” I asked her what tinn- 
of the day it happened. Answer: “ About ii a.m.’’ She told me that she 
heard the baby fall, and at once ran upstairs to pick him up. 

I am certain, without the shadow of a doubt, that I wrote immediately after 
the impression ; and that this was between ii and 11.30 in the morning. 

The following note was made by Gurney : — 


I have seen the letter which Mr. Keulemans wrote to his wife. Tlie enve- 
lope bears the post-mark of Worthing, October 3rd ; and the postscript con- 
tained the following words: “Mind little Gaston dc^s not fall out of bed. 
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Put chairs in front of it. You know accidents soon happen. ^The fact is, I am 
almost certain he has met with such a mishap this very morning.” 

Mrs. Keulemans’ aunt suppled the following testimony, a day or two 
after Mr. Keulemans* letter of October i6th : — 

• 36 Teville Street, Worthing. 

Mrs. Keulemans (my niece) and her baby are staying at my house. The 
baby had fallen out of bed the morning of the day the letter [/.^. Mr. Keule- 
mans’ letter] was received. C. Gray. 

662 B. From Phantasms of the Livuig, vol. ii. p. 3 1 . The following 
case, though undoubtedly sensory, seems still to belong to a somewhat 
indescribable stage of visualisation. If interpreted as telepathic, it is 
further of interest as illustrating that rarer type where the phantasm is not 
merely representative of the agent, but visibly reproduces . some actual 
percept or idea which is prominently present at the time to "the agent’s 
consciousness. The account is from Mr. F. Gottschalk, of 20 Adamson 
Road, Pelsize Park, N.W., and is dated February 12, 18S6. 

[Mr. Gottschalk begins by describing a friendship which he formed with 
Mr. Courtenay Thorpe, at the rocjpis of Dr. Sylvain Mayer, on the evening of 
February 20th, 1885, On February 24th, being anxious to hear a particular 
recitation which Mr. Thorpe was .shortly going to give, Mr. Gottschalk wrote 
to Iiim, at the Prince’s Theatre, to ask wAat tl)e hour of the recitation was to 
be.] In the evening I was going out to see .some friends, when on the road 
the»'e seemed suddenly to develop itself before me a disc of light, which appeared 
to be on a differeiit plane to everything else in view. It was not possible for me 
to fix tlie distance at which* it seemed to be from mc.^ Examining the illumined 
space, I found that two hands were visible. They were engaged in drawing a 
letter from an envelope which I instinctively felt to be mine and, in consequence, 
tli(night immediately that the hands were those of Mr. Thorpe. I had not 
previously been thinking of him, but at the moment the conviction came to me 
wiili such intensity that it was irresistible. Not being in any way awe-struck 
by the extraordinary nature and novell^' of this incident, but in a perfectly calm 
frame of mind, I examined the picture, and found that the hands were very 
white, and bared up to some distance above the wrist. Each forearm ter- 
minated in a rufde; beyond that notliingVas to be seen. Tlie vision lasted 
about a minute. After its disappearance I determined to ftfld out what con- 
nection it may have had wi'h Mr. Thorjie’s actual pursuit at the moment, 
and went to the nearest lamp-po.>t and noted the time. n 

by the first post the next morning, *1 received an answer from Mr. Thorpe, 
which began in the following way. “Tell me, pray tell me, why did I, when I 
sawy'our letter in the ’ .ick at the Prince's Theatre, know that it was from you 

1 Cf a remark in M. MivilHer’s account of *ds interesting subjective experiences, 
referred to in [l^huntusms of the Lizu/r:] vol. i. p. 5^1 : “ Je lu* po^rrais indiquer ni la 
place de Timagc que j’ai objectivee, “‘i la distance b. laquelle ellc se trou-e.” Tlie 
indescribable ness of a certain sort of extern disatinn is well brought out in the same 
writer’s description of his vision of p.is^s of Kii body which could never actually be seen 
by him — eg, the back of his head. 
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[We have seen tWs letter, which is dated “ Tuesday night ; and February 24th, 
1885, ^ Tuesday.] Mr. Thorpe had no expectation of receiving a letter 

from me, nor had lie ever seen my writing.^ Even had he seen it, his know- 
ledge of it would not affect the issue of the question, as he assured me that the 
impression arrived the moment he saw there was a letter under the “ T clip,” 
before any writing was visible. [Mr. Gottschalk explains that from the con- 
struction of the rack, which he has examined, the address on the envelope 
would be invisible.] 

On the evening of February 27th, by arrangement, I again met him at the 
rooms of Dr. Mayer, and there put questions to him with a view to eliciting 
some explanation. As near as possible, I give them as they were put at the 
time, and add the answers. It is necessary for me here to state that he and 
the Doctor were in complete ignorance of what had happened to me. Having 
first impressed upon him the necessity of answering in a categorical manner 
and with the greatest possible accuracy, 1 coifimenced : — 

“When did you get my Tuesday's letter.?” “At 7 in the evening, when I 
arrived at the theatre.” “Then what happened?” “ I read it, but, being very 
late, in such a hurry that when I had finished I was as ignorant of its contents 
as if I had never seen it.” “Then?” “ I dressed, went on the stage, played my 
part, and came off.” “What was the time then?” “About 20 minutes past 
8.” “ What happened then ? ” “I talked for a time with some of the company 

in my dressing-room.” “For how long?” “Twenty minutes.” “What did 
you then do? ” “ They having left me, my firtjt thought was to find your letter. 

I looked everyw'here for it, in vain. I turned out the pockets of my ordinary 
clothes, and searched among the ma^y things that encumbered my dressing- 
table. I was annoyed at not finding it immediately, especially as I was anxious 
to know what it was about. Strangely enough I discovered it eventually in tlie 
coat which I had just w'orn in the piece ‘School for Scandal.’ I immediately 
read it again, was delighted to receive it, and depided to answer at once.” 
“Now be very exact. What was the time when you read it on the second 
occasion?” “As nearly as I can say, 10 minutes to 9.” 

Thereupon I drew from my pocket a little pocket-diary in which I had 
noted the time of my vision, and asked Dr. Mayer to read what was written 
under the date 24th P'ebruary. 

“ Eight minutes to 9.” 

[Mr. Gottschalk has kindly allowed us to inspect his diary, which confirms 
all the dates given.] 

Having established in this way,*'without any assistance, the coincidence of 
time between hi%, actually opening the envelope and my seeing him do so, I 
was satisfied as to the principal part, and proceeded to analyse the incident in 
detail. The whiteness of the hands was accounted for by the fact that actors 
inva^dAbly whiten •their hands when pla^dng a part like the one Mr. 'I'horpe was 
e’^^^dged in — “Snake” in the “School for Scandal.” The rufiles also formed 
part of the dress in this piece. They were attached to the short sleeve s of the 
shirt which Mr. Thorpe was actually wearing when he opened my letter. 

This is the first hallucination I ever had. I have had one since of a similar 
nature, which I w^ll recount separately. FERbiNAND Gottschalk. 


Dr. Mayer, of 42 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W., corroborates 
as follows : — 
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March xj/, 1886. 

I well remember having read something \i.e. in Mr. Gottschalk’s diary] — the 
exact words memory will not allpw me to give — which tallied almost exactly 
with the story told by Courtenay Thorpe ; and can bear positive testimony of 
the above conversation having taken place. Sylvain MayeiI.? 

We cannot lay any stress on Mr. Thorpe’s impression as to the letter 
and its writer, since that may easily have been accidental. But it is a 
point to be noticed that he read the letter with very decided pleasure, 
after a considerable hunt for it — in other words, that the reading of the 
letter stood out rather distinctly from the general run of such experiences. 
Though the incident is trivial, the close correspondence of time and detail 
is strongly suggestive of telepathic clairvoyance. In the s^#cond case men- 
tioned, an illuminated disc was *again seen, which ‘‘ seemed not to belong 
to the surroundings ” ; but the details were not quite as distinctive as in 
the above instance. 

662 G. From Phafitasms of the Livi?2gy vol. ii. p. 35. In the case 
just quoted, the vision hardly suggested a real external object, and further 
stages remain, on the jiath to the final one of natural solid-looking 
externality. In the following case the image appeared with a sort of 
apparent relief, but certainly* not yet as co-ordinate in any natural 
fashion with the real objects in view. The account is from Mr. Richard 
Searle, barrister, of Home Lodge, Herfie Hill, who tells us that he has had 
no other experience of a hallucination. 

A^rvember 1 883. 

One afternoon, a few years ago, I was sitting in my chambers in the Temple, 
working at some papers. My desk is between the fireplace and one of the 
windows, the window being two or three yards on the left side of niy chair, and 
looking out into the Temple. SiuUlenly I became aware that I was looking at 
the bottom window-pane, which was about on a level with my eyes, and there I 
saw the figure of the head and face of my wife, in a reclining position, with the 
eyes closed and the face quite white aitd bloodless, as if she were dead. 

I pulled myself together, and got up and looked out of the window, where f 
saw nothing but the houses opposite, and I came to the conclusion that I had 
been drowsy and had fallen asleep, and, •after taking a few turns about the 
room to rouse myself, I sat down again to my work and thougiit no more of the 
matter. 

1 went home at m}' usual time that evening, and whilst my wife and I were 
at dinner, she told me that siic had lunched with a friend who lived in Gloucester 
Gardens, and that she lu'ul taken with her a little child, one of her nieces, who 
was staying with us ; but luring lunch, or just after it, the child had a fall and 
slightly cut her face so that the blood came. After telling the story, my wife 
added that she was so alaym<i when she saw the blooil on the child’s face that 
she had fainted. What I had seen in the window then occ«ired to my mind, 
and I asked her what time it was when this happened. Slie said, as far as she 
remembered, it must have been a few minutes after 2 o’clock. 7 his was the 
time, as nearly as I could c.ilculatc, not having looked at my watch, when 1 
saw the figure in the window-pane 
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I have only toiadd that this is the only occasion on which 1 have known my 
wife to have had a fainting-fit. She was in bad health at the time, and I did 
not mention to her wliat I had seen until a f^w days afterwards, when she had 
become stronger. I mentioned the occurrence to several of my friends at the 
time.^’ R. s. 

« 

Mr. Paul Pierrard, of 27 Gloucester Gardens, VV., writes as follows : — 

Afth December 1S83. 

It may be interesting for special observers to have a record of an extra- 
ordinary occurrence which happened about four years ago at my residence, 27 
Gloucester Gardens, W. 

At an afternoon party of ladies and children, among whom were Mrs. 
Searle, of Homei* Lodge, Herne Hill, and her little niece, Louise, there was a 
rather noisy, bustling, and amusing game roAnd a table, when little Louise fell 
from her chair and hurt herself slightly. The fear of a grave accident caused 
JMrs. Searle* to be very excited, and she fainted. 

The day after, we met Mr. Searle, who stated that in the afternoon of the 
preceding day he had been reading important cases in his chambers, No. 6 
Pump Court, Temple, \vhen a peculiar feeling overcame him, and he distinctly 
saw, as it were in a looking-glass, the very image of his wife leaning back in a 
swoon, wliich seemed very strange at the moment. 

By comparing the time, it was found thatMiis extraordinary vision was pro- 
duced at the very .same instant as the related incident. 

We often spoke of the case together, and could not find any explanation to 
completely satisfy our minds; but we registered this rare fact for which a name 
is wanted. Paul Pikurard. 

Here there was more than the mere represeijtation of the agent ; she 
was represented apparently in the aspect which she actually wore, but in 
which the percipient had never seen her, and in which she would hardly 
be consciously picturing herself. We are scarcely driven, however, in this 
case, to the difficult conception of ‘Helepathic clairvoyance for it is 
possible to suppose that the iilfci of ^fainting, impressed on Mr. Scarle’s 
mind, worked itself out into perception in an appropriate fashion. 

662 D. PTom Phafiiasms of the vol. ii. p. 37. The stage of 

visualisation in the next case is particularly interesting. The narrator is 
Mrs. Taunton, ^ Brook Vale, Witton, Birmingham. 

January \ Jk, 1884. 

Thursday Evening, 14th November 1S67, I was sitting in the Birining- 
y jfi Town Hall with my husband at a concert, when there came over me the 
icy chill which usually accompanies these occurrences.^ Almost immediately, 

I saw with perfect distinctness, between myself and the orchestra, my nncle, 
Mr. W., lying in bed with an appealing look on his face, like on(; dying. I had 
not heard anything of him for several months, and *had no reason to think he 
was ill. The appearance was not transparent or filmy, but perfectly solid- 

1 This refers to a few other experiences of a different character, one of which, how- 
ever, involved a hallucination of sight. 
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looVing*, ayidyet I could somehow see the orchestra, not through, hut behind it. 
I did not try turning my eyes to see whether the figure moved with them, but 
looked at it with a fascinated exp|-ession that made my husband ask if I was 
ill. I asked him not to speak to me for a minute or two ; the vision gradually 
disappeared, and I told my husband, after the concert was over, what I®had 
seen. A letter earner shortly after telling of my uncle’s death. He died at 
exactly the time when I saw the vision. E. F. Taunton. 

[The signature of Mrs. Taunton’s husband is also appended.] 

Rich. H. Taunton. 

[We find from an obituary notice in the Belfast News-Letter that Mr. W. 
died on November 14th, 1867.] 


The phantasm here was perfectly external, and is described as “ per- 
fectly solid-looking ” ; yet it certainly did not hold to the real objects 
around the same relation as a figure of flesh and blood would have held ; 
it was in a peculiar way transparent. This feature is noticeable, as it is 
one which occasionally occurs also in hallucinations of the purely sub- 
jective class.^ It may thus be taken as one of the numerous minor 
indications of the hallucinatory character of telepathic phantasms (see 
Phantasms, chap. xii. § 10). 

The “Report on the Census of Hallucinations” {Proceedings S.P.R.,' 
vol. x.) gives further examples o? what are there called “ incompletely deve- 
loped hallucinations,” and discusses in chapter iv. the distinction bejtween 
mental images, including what Kandinfky* calls “ pseudo-hallucinations,” 


^ Of many subjective hallucinations, it has been specially noticed that they hid what- 
ever was behind the place which they appeared to occupy; and the rule seems to be 
that when the percept is completely externalised, it is solid-looking. But exceptions are 
not iiifrefjuent. Whiiish transparent figures were a feature in a pathological case first 
published in the Phrenological Journal and Miscellany (Edinburgh), No. vi. p. 290, &c., 
and described in the well-known article on “ Spectral Illusions ” in Chambers'' s Aliscellany. 
W undt ( Grnndziige der ph ysioloyischen Psychologic, vol. ii. p. 357), records the experience 
of an overseer of forests, wdio saw heaps of wood all round him in his house, but also 
saw the furniture and cari)et just as usual. (Cy. case 193.) Miss Mor.se, of Vermont, a 
careful observer, who has had hallucination^ at rare intervals during a good many years, 
tells me that at first “ they seemed to be pictured just •within instead of before my 
eyes.' Irately, however, “they have usually been projectec^ into space ; but however 
real the apparitions at first appe.ar, a close inspection reveals that they hav^e no solidity — 
that objects can be seen through them.” Another of my informar^s, who on waking 
had a hallucination of a tall female figure, noticed that he could see a towel through 
her; and similarlv in one of my cases of persistent dream-images. Professor Goodwin 
reports that with him they “retain an appearance of solidity for s’bme seconds after 
waking, the furniture of the room being distinctly rccognisctl through these figures, like a 
dissolving view.” Another correspondent describes such images as seen “ as it were 
with one eye asleep, the other awake.” In one of Paterson’s cases {Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal Jan. 1.S43), the phantasm appeared as though seen through 
gauze. I may also refer tr; thedtelopathic phantasms which gave the impression of being 
formed from mist {Phantasms, chap. xii. § 3, case- 315, 518, and Mfs. Deane's experi- 
ence, p. 237). I have mentioned th.it the disappearance is occasionally through a stage 
of increased tenuity and transpar .^ncy. — E. G. 

Kritische und klinischc Hetrachtungen ini Gcbiete der Stnnestdmchungen, Berlin, 

1885. 
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and fully extermlised sensory hallucinations. E.xamples of figures gradu- 
ally developed out of a mist or glow of light arc given on pp. 117, 120, 
and 293, and examples of transparent figures on pp. 117, 119, and 143 
of tj\e ‘‘ Report.*' 

663 A. In the Appendices to section 425 I haive given some cases 
of premonitions occurring in dreams. Other precognitive cases are given 
in my article on “ The Subliminal Self : the Relation of Supernormal 
Phenomena to Time *’ (^Proceedings S-P.R., vol. xi. pp. 334-593), and 
I quote here one of them (from p. 573). The narrative comes from 
Dr. A. S. Wiltse, of Skiddy, Kansas, personally known to Dr. Hodgson 
and myself as a careful and conscientious witness, who writes : — 

This inciderfc occurred in Morgan Co., .Tennessee, I think in the spring 
of 1878. Mrs. Wiltse and myself had spent the day with her mother and step- 
father, Mr^and Mrs. Todd. 1 had passed most of the day with Mr. Todd in 
the field where he was planting corn. We retired early, and Mrs. Wiltse 
almost immediately fell asleep. 

Mr. Todd and myself being wakeful, lay and talked. There was but one 
room, in which there was an open fireplace containing fire mostly buried up 
with ashes, a large pine knot having been laid on top of these embers, and 
so nearly buried in ashes as to give about a ^ne candle power of light. . . . 

While we were talking, I saw a picture slide on to the wall at my feet, at 
such a height as to rest easily in the line of my vision. 1 called to Mr. and 
Mrs. Todd to cease talking, and tokf them what I saw. The picture was some 
feet in size each way, and remained before me long enough for me to describe 
[it] in detail to them. It was a landscape, the main features in which were a 
river with a large creek emptying into it very nearly at right angles. When 
I had given a full description, the picture disappeared with a quick movement 
like that with which it had appeared, but in the opposite direction from whic h 
it came. Mr. Todd said, “ You have described Kmerald River and Rock 
Creek where it empties into it,” — which I thought correct, as I was familiar 
with the two streams. 

While we were talking, another picture slid on to the wall in the same 
manner as the first one. It was the safne picture as the first, with the additi( n 
of several open fields and wooded lands along the banks. In one of the fields 
was a log-house with it^ surroundings which 1 did not recognise. 'I'he picture 
remained stationary until I had described it thoroughly, when it disappeared 
'similarly to theVirst. 

both Todd and his wife .said I had described the “ Cass Davis House.” 
which was aboiy^ a mile distant, across the river. At this another picture slid 
' to the w'all, the very counterpart of the second one, except that a good 
portion, of the landscape was left out. but the house was there, the door o( 
which was closed, and as I announced its appearance, I heard the mul'Hni 
report of a gun on the in.side of the hou.se, and immediately afterwards the 
door flew open and a man rushed out seemingly in 9, great fright. 

At this point Todd said, “See here, Doc., are you seeing these things, or 
just playing off a drive on us ? ” I assured him that I actually saw, or seemed 
to see the things I described, although they did not seem po.sse.ssed of .solidity, 
but were more as if one should breathe over a lookfng-glass, then stand at 
some distance from it and observe his image ; it would look shadowy and dim. 
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In the meantime the door of the house in the picture hjld been left open 
so that I could see into the house, where I saw a man staggering toward 
the door with blood running from his mouth. He reached the door, where 
he supported himself by leaning against the door-facing, and steadied him- 
self off the doorstep on to the ground. In so doing he left the print dt his 
hand in blood upon the door-facing. 

At this point the picture again disappeared and was immediately re- 
placed by another much the same as the other, but in it the dead body 
of the man was lying on the ground some few feet from the door, while 
from the field advanced several people, with hoes and mattocks in their 
hands, who gathered round the body in apparent excitement and conster- 
nation, when the picture vanished and I saw nothing more. 

I asked Todd if he was sure of the house ; he assured me that it bore 
the exact description I had given. I asked if there was# any rumour, or 
ever had been to his knowledge, of a tragedy having occurred there. Not 
that he had ever heard of.” I believe I said that “something of the kind 
has occurred there or else will. If it is past we may never kifbw it; if it 
is to come, we may sec.” 

When the corn which Todd had planted that day was ready for hoeing, 
I was with him again in the field a portion of a day, and together we left 
the field and started to go to Wartburg, the county seat about two miles 
distant. On the way we met Cass Davis^ a quadroon, who asked us if we 
had heard of Henderson Whittaker killing himself. We had not, and he 
told us that during the (forenoon, I think) Whittaker went into the house, 
where Mr. Haun was sitting alone, and4asked Haun to loan him his rifle to 
go hunting. Haun pointed to the corner where the rifle stood, saying, “ I 
don't know whether it is loaded or not.” Whittaker put his mouth over the 
muzzle to blow into the gun, pushing back the hammer with his foot. The 
foot slipped off and the gun was discharged into his mouth. Haun ran out 
into the fichl for help. The hands came up and I think found the young 
man dead in tlie yard. I have also been told that the hand-print of blood 
was left upon the door-facing, but these lesser points cai; be learned best 
from parties who lived in the neighbourhood at the time. The main points 
are absolutely certain. The tragedy occurred in the house I had described, 
and was of substantially the nature > had described from the picture-writing 
on the wall. 

obtained the following answers no questioAs sent to Mr. William 
Todd, January 15 th, 1891, rg Dr. Wiltse’s Vision. • 

Q. I. “Did Dr. Wilts e describe to you picture appeara^jees which he said 
he was seeing at the time ? ” 

A. I. “Yes.” 

Q. 2. “ Did he describe particulars of what he was seeing, such as the print 

of a bloody hand upon the door-facing of the Cass Davis House ; the sound 
of a gun inside ; one man running out in apparent fright and the other 
staggering out of the doorway and dying uron the ground* near the door ” 

A. 2. “He dill describe the place and asked me T I knew of such a 
place; I told him that if was ihe Cass Davis House.” 

Q. 3. “ Do you recollect if he told yon he believed something of such 
nature had happened in the Cass Davis House, or else would in the future? 
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A. 3. Heboid me that something had happened at that place, or would 
in the future.” 

Q. 4. Did the future events in that house, in the matter of the death of 
H. Whittaker, lead you to conclude that Dr. Willse really saw that night 
whaf he told you he was seeing?” 

A. 4. “ It did as to H. Whittaker, and I do believe he saw what he said 
he saw.” Wm. January 2Gth, 1891. 

Mr. M. Haun writes as follows to Dr. Hodgson : - - 

Kismet, Tenn., March 2nd, 1S91. 

Your request received, and will say in reply, ist, that I remember Dr. 
A. S. Wiltse having told me of his “ prophetic vision,” but whether it was 
before or after fne fulfilment I can’t say. powever, the facts were about as 
follows : The young man shot himself in the mouth while attempting to blow 
in the gun^- ball passed out through the back of his neck just in the edge of 
his hair, rupturing some large vein or artery. He fell instantly and was un- 
able to utter a word intelligibly. lie raised himself up on his hands with 
his head drooping over, and from his mouth the blood ran profusely, making 
a large pool of blood upon the floor. 1 ran about forty rods from the house 
to call the nearest help, and on returning found the young man lying full 
length, flat on his face, dead, his hat lying ^n the doorstep ; the print of his 
hand made on door-casing; it seemed that he had crawled out upon his 
hands and knees. 

Now the hand-print on the door? the blood-stained hat on the doorsteps; 
the kind of house and its location ; the season of the year when the avxi- 
dent occurred, correspond with the Dr.’s vision, if I remember correctly- 

The tragedy occurred, I think, in the month* of July, not far from the 
i8th. As to when the Dr. had this vision or dream ♦! don’t remember. 

No. I don't remember thinking of his vision at the time, for, as before 
stated, I don’t remember having heard it before, although 1 might have 
heard it. Maniphek Haun. 

Mr. J. Bales writes to Dr. Hodgson : — 

Wartburg, Tenn., March 14M, 1S91. 

In reply to yours 2/27, will say that 1 remember hearing Dr. Wiltse 
talk of the occurrence you mentioned in regard to the tragecly which hap- 
pened at the Caft; Davis Place. He told me of it before it happened, and 
when it did occur he came and asked me if I remembered what he had 
told.jne about it ^before. As to the dates, I can’t remember exactly, but it 
p- have been twelve or fourteen years ago. There was no newspaper 
published here at that time, and there was never any publication of it, so 
far as I am aware. 

I do not remember the appearance of a bloody hand on the door or 
anywhere else, but there was blood on the house >n different places. 

Would have ^swered you sooner, but I wanted to remember correctly 
before writing. Dr. A. S. Wilt.se considered a trutJifuI and honest man 
here. James Bales. 

Mr. Howard writes to Dr. Hodgson ; — 
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Kismet, Tenn., Marc ^, 2 ^ rd , i89[i]. 

Your inquiry of recent date just received, and will say in reply that Dr. 
Wiltse told his vision to Mr. Wyiiam Todd and his wife, my stepfather and 
my motVier, a s\\ort time before the occurrence. 1 was informed by Mr. Todd 
that the details in the case were exactly similar to the Dr.’s vision.® My 
mother stated the sanffe fact in my hearing, but she is now dead. I understand 
from- different parties that the blood-print, &c., were exactly as seen in the 
vision. Dr. Wiltse was stopping at our house (Mr. Todd’s) at the time, and, 
after relating his vision, my stepfather recognised the place described as the 
“ Cass Davis House,” where the tragedy afterwards occurred. I would refer 
you to Mr. William Todd for further particulars, as he probably remembers 
the date ; I do not. W. T. Howard. 

I may refer also to a small group of predictions of jpumbers to be 
drawn in the conscription for tHe Belgian army ; the report of which was 
sent in 1894 by Professor G. Hulin, of the University qf Ghent, to 
I’rofessor Sidgwick, and given by me at length in the paper already 
mentioned {Proceedings S.P.R., vol. xi. p. 545). Five cases of the right 
numbers being predicted during the eight years, 1886—94, are given on 
good authority ; the numbers in the first four cases being respectively, 
90, 1 1 2, 216, III. The first case was an especially striking one ; a clearly 
externalised vision of the nutUbcr 90 appeared to the i^ercipient, and 
produced a strong impression on his mind, convincing him that he would 
draw that number. In the fifth casa the man who was to draw first 
announced that his number would be 116, and on being told that that 
was already drawn, said it would be 115, which turned out correct. The 
report only professes to give correct predictions, and we have no means 
c*f knowing how oiten predictions of these numbers are made which turn 
nut wrong. Neither arc we told how many numbers there were to draw 
from, except in one case, w’hcre it appears that there were at least 150, 
the lowest of them being 46 and the highest 223. In this case the 
number 216 was the one rightly guessed. We must assume, I think, that 
these facts were known to the man who was to draw — the narrative cer- 
tainly does not exclude this supposition, and, in fact, rather suggests it — 
and, if so, the chance of his making a cArrcct guess was, of course, about 
I in 150, and the cases are hardly numerous enough fo exclude the 
explanation of chance coincidence. 

Dr. G. P. Ermacora, in an article published in 1S9S i» the Rivista di 
Studi Psichici (of which a translation, with the title “ Sur la possibilite des 
theories raiionnclles de la premonition,” ap\)earcd in the Annales des 
Sciences Psychiques, January- Febiuary, 1S99, p. 46), suggests that the ful- 
filment of premonitioi s i^bouL the results of drawing by lot — when the 
drawing is done by the person who experi -uces the prem*onition — might 
be explained by tel;esthesia, as we might suppose that in such a case the 
drawing of the numbei is not accomphshed blindly, but is guided by a 
supernormal perception which leads the subject to select automatically, 
and probably unconsciously, the particular number. 
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665 A. Fwm the Journal S.P.R., vol. vii. p. 25. The following 
case is interesting on account of the different stages through which the 
impression passed. It will be noticed that it began with a vivid sense 
of presence, then took the form of an externalised visual hallucination, 
but transparent, — thus being what was called in the ^^port on the Census 
of Hall ucmatio ns (as just mentioned) an incompletely developed hallucina- 
tion, — and finally eissumed a ''pseudo-hallucinatory” form. The account 
was received by me from Mr. Kearne, of 37 Avonmore Gardens, West 
Kensington, on December 24th, 1894, and the signatures of the two 
other witnesses were added later. 


On the eveni^jLg of February loth, 1894, I was sitting in my room expecting 
the return of two friends from a concert in t?ie provinces where they had been 
performing. Jhc friends in question had lived with me for some years, and wc 
were more than usually attached to one another. I had no knowledge by what 
particular train they intended returning to town, but knew when the last train 
they could catch was dv\e to arrive \n boudon (9.5 v.m.') and how long to a tew 
minutes they would take from the terminus to get home (about 10 p.m.). Our 
profession entails a great deal of travelling; my friends have had plenty of 
experience in this direction, and there was no question of their being well able 
to look after themselves. I may just add that one of these friends has made 
this same journey weekly for the last eight or nine years, so that I knew quite 
well his usual time of arrival at Liverpool Street. 

On the day mentioned they were performing at an afternoon concert, and 
I had every reason to believe they would be tired and get home as soon as 
po.ssible. I allowed half-an-hour beyond the usual time (10.30 p.m.) of arrival 
to elapse before I got at all uneasy, speculating as people will under such 
circumstances as to what was keeping them, although arguing to myself all the 
time that there was not the slightest occasion for alarm. I then took up a 
book in whicli I was much interested, sitting in an easy chair before the lire 
with a reading-lamp close to my right side, and in such a position that only by 
deliberately turning round could I see the window on my left, before which 
heavy^ chenille curtains \veie drawn. J had read some twenty minutes or so, 
was thoroughly absorbed in the book, my mind was perfectly quiet, and for the 
time being my friends were quite forgotten, wlieii suddenly witliout a moment's 
warning my whole bein'g seemed roused to the highest state of tension or alivt*- 
ness, and I wasg^warc, with an inteiiseness not easily imagined by those who 
have never experienced it, t1:at another being or presence was not only in the 
roqm but close to me. I pul my book down, and although my excitem(*nt was 
^at, I felt quit?e collected and not conscious of any sense of fear. Without 
changing my position, and looking straight at tiie fire, I knew somehow that 
my friend A. H. was standing at my left elbow, but so far behind me as to i'c 
hidden by the arm-chair in which I was leaning back. Moving my eyes round 
slightly without otherwise changing my position, the lower portion of one leg 
became visible, &nd I instantly recognised the grey-*blue material of trousers he 
often wore, but the stuff appeared semi-transparent, reminding me of tobacc 
smoke in consistency.^ I could have touched it with my hand without nioviiig 

1 The trousers of grey-blue stuff proved to be what A. H. wore the eveniug the 
vision was seen. 
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more than my left arm. With that curious instinctive wish^ot to see more of 
such a “figure,” I did no more than glance once or twice at the apparition and 
then directed my gaze steadily at tVie fire in front of me. Arv appreeiaUe space 
of time passed,— probably several seconds in all, but seeming in reality much 
longer, —when the most curious thing happened. Standing upright between 
me and the window on my left, and at a distance of about four feet from me 
and almost immediately behind my chair, I saw perfectly distinctly the figure 
of my friend,— the face very pale, the head sliglitly thrown back, the eyes shut? 
and on one side of the throat, just under the jaw, a wound with blood on it. 
The figure remained motionless with the arms close to the sides, and for some 
time, how long I can’t say, I looked steadily at it ; then all at once roused 
myself, turned deliberately round, the figure vanished, and I realised instantly 
that I had seen the figure behind me without moving from my first position, — 
an impossible feat physically. I am perfectly certain I never moved my 
position from the first appearatice of the figure as seen physically, until it 
disappeared on my turning round. 

I should like to state that for the last fifteen years I hav'e beon the witness 
of psychic phenomena of almost every kind, that in consequence I am not 
hurried or afraid at their appearance as one strange to them would be; but in 
all that time never once has anything of a psychical nature happened to me 
alone and unsought for : it was in fact a unique experience to me. I was now 
of course thoroughly alarmed, and as rapidly as possible considered what was 
to be done. My first thought was to go to the railway terminus and see if 
anything had happened. I, however, carefully noted the time (10.50 r.M.) by 
the clock in front of me, and reflected that if the apparition meant an accident 
to my friend at anything like the time of its appearance, the last train had been 
due in London at least hours, so that it could not have happened on the 
journey home. How I got through the next 40 minutes, with our housekeeper 
worrying about our missing friends, I don't know. At the end of this time I 
heard a hansom stop befoVe the door (ir,35 p.m.). My friends came in and 
anj)arently [did] not luirry tliemselves to come up and sec me, from which fact 
I felt reassured that nothing very serious could have happened, or I should 
have been informed of it at once. My friend B. then came up, saying, “ Come 
and See A. H., what a state he is in.” I found him in the bathroom with his 
collar and shirt torn open, the front qJ the latter with Idood upon it, and bath- 
ing a wound under his jaw which was bleeding. His face was very pale, and 
he was evidently suffering from a shock of some kind. As soon as I could, 
I got an account of what had happened. ^ * 

Tliey had arrived in London punctually, and feeling tired^ although in good 
spirits, drove with a third gentleman, who had been performing with them, to 
a restaurant ojjposite King’s Cross Station to have some supper. Before leaving 
the restaurant, my friend, A. H. (whose apparition I saw), cofnplained of feeling 
faint from the heat of the place, went out into die street to get some fresh air, 
and h id hardly got into .he open wh.eii he felt his senses leave him. and he fell 
heavily forward, striking his jaw cn the edge of the kerb, then rolling over on 
his back. On recov<‘nng consciousness, two policemen were standing over 
him, one of whom, — failiit^ to unf.isten his collar to give hiin^air, — had cut both 
that and his tic. After informing the rest 01 the party of what had happened, 
a cab was called, and my two friends were driven nome as quickly as 
possible. The exact time that my fri nd, A. H., fainted was not cf course 
noted by them ; but judging by the aver.»ec time a cab takes to do tlie distance. 
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cut rather short this occasion in the effort to get A H. home cjuickJy, it 
would correspond within three minutes to the time when the ayiparition 
appeared to me. 

In conclusion it may be of interest to stafe that a curious mental sympathy 
seemr to exist between A. H. and myself. In addition to the phenomenon of 
saying the same thing at the same time, and being aware on special occasions 
of one another’s thoughts, I hav’^e on many occasions distinctly felt his approach 
before seeing him, and generally when I have been walking in the street and 
he has overtaken me on the top of the ’bus. On one occasion I was making a 
purchase in a shop, and the man took his time wrapping up the article I wanted. 
Without any apparent reason, I began to get uneasy, and felt that unless he 
quickly handed me my parcel and let me go, I must leave it and go into the 
street. I'o his astonishment, I suddenly rushed out of the shop, saw my friend 
riding past on a 'bus, signed to him to come down, and we returned to the shop 
together. I don’t know which of the three was most surprised. 

r Percy Keahne, yauz/tjry q///, 1.S95. 

Signed s Alfred Hobday, yc/iuary o)ih, 1-S95. 

( Arthur Bent, 9/'//, 1S95. 

[I had an interview with Mr. Kearne and Mr. l>ent on December 29th, 1S94, 
when we went carefully over the ti>nes of the various incidents of the evening 
in question, and were satished that the accident and the apparition were piob- 
ably simultaneous. Mr. A. H., I understand, had no conscious thought or 
impression of Mr. Kearne at the time of the accident.] 

665 B. F rom the Journal S.P.R., vol. v. p. 68. I'hc following is 
an instance of a im]'»ression of a communication which the agent 

was at the moment anxious to make to the percipient. It wais sent to us 
by Mr. Robert Lodge, an Associate of the Society. 'I'lie letters were 
addressed to him by a relative. 

50 .'\T)KI.AIDE SOUARK, BEDFORD, 
/•t'bruary iSqi. 

In answer to your request I send you account about the telegram. 

On the 27th of April 1SS9, we were expecting my sister-in-law and her 
daughter fiom South America, My wi^e, being away from home, was un.ible 
to meet them at Southampton, so an intimate friend of the family, a Mr. P., 
offered to do so. It was between Derby and Leicester about 3.30 i*,M. My 
wife was travelling in thfl» train. Sh|? closed her eyes to rest, and at tlie same 
moment a telegra^ pajier appeared before her with the words, “ Come at once, 
your sister is dangerously ill.” During the afternoon 1 received a telegram 
froT^, Mr. P. to my wife, worded exactly the .same and sent from Southampton 
y j6 P.M. to Bedfofd. On rr-y wife’s arrival home about 9 p.m., I deferred com 
rtiunicating it until she had some refreshment, being very tired. 1 afterwauls 
made the remark, “ I liave some news for you,'’ and she answered, “ Yes, 1 
thought so, you have received a telegram from Mr. P. ! ’’ I said, How do you 
know.^” She then told me the contents and her strange experiences in tlic 
train, and that it impressed her so much that she fell’ quite anxious all the rest 
of the journey. 

With regard to the above, my wife had no idea of her sister being ill, and 
was not even at the time thinking about them, but was thinking about her own 
child she had just left at a 1 )oarding school. Also the handwriting my wife 
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saw, she recognised at once to be Mr. P.’s. But then, ag^n, he would have 
been. ■wrUrng on a white paper iortn, and the one she saw was the usna\ brown 
coloured paper. ^ Fredk. L. Lodge. 

In reply to inquiries, Mr. F. Lodge wrote as follows : — • 

The letter I sent you, with account of vision, I wrote from my wife’s dicta- 
tion. After it occurred in the train she took notice of the hour, and from the 
time marked on the telegram of its despatch from Southampton, we at once 
remarked it must have occurred as Air. P. was filling in a form at Southampton. 
Air. r. is now in South America constructing a railway line, and will not return 
to England for about a year. The occurrence was mentioned to him. 

Two years having elapsed, my wife could not say the exact time now, but it 
was between 3 and 4 p.m., although wlien it happened, we di^ notice from the 
telegram that the time correspormled. Fredk. L. Lodge. 

665 C. From the Journal S.P.R., vol. v. p. 147. The following 
account of a very curious experience of Mr. Dickinson, a photographer, 
of 43 Grainger Street, Newcastlc-on-'l'yne, was obtained for us by Mr. 
K, T. Nisbet, of Newcastle-on-'Tyne. 

Fel>ruary 1891. 

On Saturday, the 3rd of January this year, I arrived at rny place of business 
a few minutes before <S Tlfe outer door is protected by an iron gate, in 

which is a smaller lock-up gate, through which I passed into the premises. 
Having opened the office and turned the^gas on at meter, and lit the gas-fire, I 
stood at tlie oltice counter for a few minutes waiting for the lad who takes down 
the iron gate at the front door. Ijefore the lad came, however, a gentleman 
called to inquire if liis photographs were finished ; I asked him if he had the 
rei eipt (whicii usually accompanies any inquiry), ard he replied that he had no 

receipt, but his photograph was taken on (giving the date), and that the 

j)rints were promiscil to lie sent to him before this call. Having got the date 
and his name, I referred to my book and found the order as he stated. I read 

out to him the name and address, to which he replied, ‘‘That is right.'’ In my 

Ixjok I ftjund a date given on which tlie negative was ready to be put into the 
printer’s haiuls, and the date iieing seventeen days previous I had no hesitation 
in saying, “ Well, if yon call later on you will get some,” and I called his atten- 
tion to the fact that it was very early, and explained to him that the employees 
would not i e at w'ork until nine o’clock, ajid if he co^ild call after that time he 
w’oniil ])e {'crtain to git some of his photographs. He sa^d, ‘‘I have been 
travelling all night, and cannot call again.” With that he turned abruptl}'. and 
went out. Anxious to retain his good vili, I shouted after him, Can I post 
whal maybe done?” but 1 got no answer. I turned once*morc to the book, 
looked at the num^ -er, and on a slip of paper wTote, No. 7d7^' Thompson^ 

pKst." (This I wrote with pen and ink, and have the paper yet.) At nine 

o’clock, when Miss b. (clerk and reception- room attendant) came, I handed the 
slip of paj)er to he/' and asked her ti> iiavo it attended to, telling her that the 
man had called for th«?m, and seemed nin<'h disappointed that he had not 
received them before. Miss S.. witli considerable surprise, exclaimed : “ Why, 
an old man called about, these photographs yesterday (Friday), and 1 told him 
they could not be ready this w'cek owing 10 the bad weather, and that ^yc w’ere 
nearly three weeks behind with our work * I suggested that it was (juite time 
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Mr. Thompson’s y^rere ready, and inquired who was printing tlie order. I was 
told it was not in print, and pointing to a pile o£ negatives Miss S. said, 
“ Thompson’s is amongst that lot, and they have been waiting quite a fortnight.” 
I asked to be shown the negative, and about fcalf-an-hour later Miss S. called 
me, siying, “ This is Thompson’s negative.” I took it in my hands and looked 
at it carefully, remarking, “Yes, that is it; that is the chap who called this 
morning.” Miss S. again referred to the fact that she had told the man who 
had called on the previous day that none were done, or could be done that 
week. “ Well,” I said, “ put this to one side and 1 will sec to it myself on 
Monday, and endeavour to hurry it forward.” On the Monday (January 5th), 
I was in one of the printing rooms, and, about 10.30 a.m., having one or two 
printing frames empty, I thought of Thompson’s negative, and accordingly 
went down to the office and asked Miss S. for it. “Oh yes,” she replied, “and 
here are a few more equally urgent ; yo.u may take them as well.*’ I said, “That 
cannot be, as I have only two or three frames liberty ” (slie had about twentv 
negatives in her hand, holding them out tome) ; give me Tliompson's first and 
let me got mr mind at rest about it.*’ 'rowhicli she answered, “ His is amongst 
this lot ; I will have to pick it out.’’ (Each negative was in a paper bag.) 1 
offered to help her, and slie commenced at one end of tlie batch and I at th-; 
other, and before we got half-way through I came across one which I knew wa> 
very urgent, and turned away to look up the date of taking it, wlien crasli ! 
went part of the negatives on the floor. This accident seemed so serious that 
I was almost afraid to pick up the fadlcn negatives, but on doing so, one by 
one, I was greatly relieved to find <w/r i?/u’ was broken, ]>ut judge of my liorror 
to find that that was 'I'hompson’s ! I muttered something (not loud, but 
deep), and would fain have relieved my feelings, but the presence of ladie.s 
restrained me (this accident being witnessed also by my head-printer, Miss L. ) 

I could not honestly blame Miss S. for this — each thought the other was 
holding tiie lot, and between u.s we let them drop. The negative was broke n 
in two. right across the forehead of figure. I put tne pieces carefully awav. 
and, taking out a memo, form, wrote to Mr. Tliompson, asking him to kindr, 
give another sitting, and offering to recoiij) him for his trouble and loss of tune ; 
this letter was posted five minutes after the negative was broken, and the atfair 
was forgotten by me for the time. Htiwever, on Friday, the 9th of January, I 
was in the printing-room upstairs when ^1 was signalled by the whistle \vhicli 
communicates with the office, and Miss S. asked if I could go down, as th-.* 
gentleman had called about the negative. 1 aski.d *• What negative ? ” “Well,” 
she replied, “the one we* broke, Mr./l'homjxson's.” I answered, “ I am \eiy 
busy, and cannot come down, but you know the terms I offered liim : send him 
up to be taken at once.” “ Tint he is dead ! ’* sai-i Miss S. “ Dead !” I ex- 
claig^ed, and without anotlicr word J hastened tlown tiie stairs to my office. 

I saw an eldirrly gentleman, who seemed in great trouble. “ Surely.” saiil 
1 to him, “you don't mean to say that this man is tlead “ It is only 
true,” he replied. • Well, it must have been dreadfully sudden,” I saicl symp.i- 
thetically, “ because I saw liim only last .Saturday.” 'I’he okl gentleman shook 
his head sadly, and said, “ You are mistaken, for he died last Saturday.” 

“Nav, ” I returjned, “lam not mistaken, for I rccogiilscrl the negative l)y 
him.'’ However, the fatlier (for such was his relationship to iny sitter; per- 
sisted in saying I was mistaken, and that it was he who called on the Friday nnd 
not his son, and, he said, “ I saw that young lady (pointing to Miss vS.), ami she 
told me the photographs wouM not be ready that week.’’ “ That is ciuile right.” 
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said Miss S., but Mr. D. also saw a gentleman on Satmylay morning, and 
when 1 showed Mr. D. the negative he said, ‘Yes, that’s the man who caWed.’ 

I told Mr. D. then of your having called on the Friday.” Still Mr. Thompson 
sen. seemed to think tliat we were wrong", and the many questions and cross- 
questions I put to him only served to confirm liim in his opinion that I h%d got 
mixed; but this he •said : No one was authorised to call, nor had they any 
.riend or relative who would know of portraits being ordered, neither was there 
any one likely to impersonate the man who had sat for his portrait. I had no 
further interview with the old gentleman until a week later, when he was much 
calmer in his appearance and conversation, and at this interview he told me 
that his son died on Saturday, January 3rd, at about 2.30 r.M.; he also stated 
that at the time I saw him (the sitter) he was unconscious, and remained so up 
to the time of his death. I have not had any explanation of this mysterious 
visit up to present date, February 26th, 1891. , 

It is curious to me that I Ifhve no recollection of hearing the man come 
upstairs, or of him going down. In appearance he was pale and careworn, and 
looked as though he had been very ill. This thought occurred tef me when he 
said he had been travelling all night. (Signed) James Dickinson. 

43 Grainger Stkp:et, Np:wcastle-on-Tyne. 


Miss S. signs the following statement : — 

I am the Miss S. referred t(>in the foregoing narrative. I have read Mr. 
Dickinson’s statement carefully, and 1 can testify that everything in it referring 
lo me has been correctly stated. Ethel Maud Simmon. 

66 Malcoi.m S'l REicr, IIeaiox, April \$t^ 1S91. 


d'he next statement was written by Mr. Nisbet from Mr. Thompson 
sen.’s information, and with a little alteration and addition signed by him. 


March 22m/, 1891. 

At the beginning of December 1890, my son, John Thomp.son, got photo- 
graphed by Mr. Dickinson, of rxrainger Street, Newcaslle-on-Tyne. He was 
wishful to pr(\sent a photograph of himself lo each of his chief comrades on 
New Year's Dav. During the Christmas week he took typhoid fever and w^as 
very ill. 

On Friday, January 2nd, 1S91, I went to Newcastle to purchase certain 
articles for him, and being in Newcastle \ thought 1 *vould kill two birds with 
one slt)ne. so I called at Dickinson's to see if Ins photos were ready. I called 
chiefly because he seemed anxious abt)ut thrm — he spoke ot them when he was 
delirious. I saw a young woman at Pu k’nson s who told me that the photos 
were not ready. * 

On Saturday, January 3rd mv son died at 2.5 I'.M. 

On Monday, January 5th, i8«;r, I received a letter addressed to my son 
asking him to call and sit again for his photograph as the negative had been 
broken. I still possess this li*Uer and envelope^ (dated January 5th, 1891). 

On Friday, January <5th, 1 called at Mr. Dickinson s, ^\iien he explained 
that he had seen mv son in his .dace on th.e ])revious Saturday. 1 told him he 
must be mistaken, as mv son was then ill in bed, but I tc»ld him that / had 
called on the Friday about the photograpas. Mr. Dickinson persisted iu saying 

^ Mr. N'.sbet has seen it. 
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be had seen my srn on the Saturday, so I showed him the “ burial lines ” to 
convince him. 

I know of no one who could have called a);iout the photos on the Saturday, 
nor do I know of any of my son’s friends who could be mistaken for him. My 
son wSs 21 years of age, and was studying for the Primitive Methodist ministry. 
There was always strong sympathy between me and my sdh. I had the power 
of influencing him at a distance. M}' son was calm and steady, not easily 
excited; the joy of the household, and a general favourite with the public. — 
Yours truly, Thompson. 

Mr. Dickinson informed Mr. Nisbet that he was perfectly well at tlie 
time of this occurrence. He has never had any other experience at all 
resembling this, but he is subject to nightmare and walking in hi.s 
sleep. « 

Mr. Nisbet learned that !Mr. Dickinson w’as not quite sure whether 
he w’as present when Mr. Thompson w^as photographed ; his assistant said 
he w'as, but Mr. Dickinson could not remember. They photographed 
about 40 people on the day Mr. 'Phompson sat. Mr. Dickinson was 
quite sure that Miss S. had said nothing to him on the Friday about 
Mr. Thompson, senior, calling, and I\Iiss S. confirmed this. 

Professor Sidgwick w\as introduced to Mr. Dickinson in September 
1891, and heard his story vividly and fully toUl by himself. Extracts only 
from his notes need be given here. 

D. did not hear T. come in, but ])eing busy writing was not sur])ri.scd at 
this, though he was surprised that ho had come so early. 

T. said that “ Ho could not call later, he had been travelling all night.” He 
had an overcoat on, and a careworn look — looked ill. The thought passed 
through D.'s mind, "Yes, poor man, you have been travelling all night, and you 
are going liome to die.” Meanwhile T. turned and went out : he had not sat 
down, but stood all the time. D. ran round the counter towards the door aiul 
called after him, “ Can I post them but got no an.swer, and did not /leitr tlie 
visitor go down or out ; this he would ordinarily have done, but the nc)t hearing 
did not surprise him. He thought the vi?.itor was " huffed.” and turned to copy 
out tlie number of the order and the name on a piece of paper, on w'hich he 
wrote the word “i)Ost.” (This paper Mr. Nisbet saw, and remembers reading 
the number and name, but the papeiP seems to be lost.) .fMl lids, according 
his recollection, ^^#th perfect wakefulness, and wuthuut tlie least idea or feeling 
of anything abnormal. 

Careful inqnif^es (described fully in the account in the Journa/) wa re 
made by' Mr. Nisb^^t to ascertain whether it could have been possible loi 
Mr. Thompson, junior, to have actually called at tlie photographer’s, un- 
known to his family, or wdiether any one else hud called on his behalf; 
with the result that both these hypothetical cijplaiuxtions of the case 
seemed to be excluded. 

666 A. T"he following example of a “reciprocal” case (quoted from 
Pha?ttasms of thr Living, vol. ii. p. 162) is from the Hon. Mrs. Parker, (d 
f > Elm Park Gardens, who wrote to u.s on May 34th, 1885 : — 
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The following experience happened in the month of November 1S77, in 
Regency Square, Brighton. My husband [since deceased] was undergoing a 
course of magnetism from Mr. L., an American. The treatment consisted of 
rubbing by mesmeric passes down the back and arms and legs, but in all this 
there was no intention of putting my husband to sleep. The passe% were 
intended to give strength. Mr. L. called himself, I believe, a professional 
mesmerist, but at the time we employed him he was not practising as such. 
He had come to Brighton for rest. 

After the treatment my husband was in the habit of sitting, for some hours, 
in his wheel-chair, at the top of the Square garden, and on the day of which I 
am writing he had expressed a wish to stay out rather later than usual. I went 
into the house for luncheon, leaving him alone, but on looking out of the 
window a little later, at two o’clock, I saw a man standing in front of his chair, 
and apparently talking to him. I wonclered who it was, and concluded it must 
be a stranger, as I did not recognise the figure, or the wide-awake hat and 
rather oddly-cut Inverness cape which he wore. However, as it very often 
happened that strangers did stop and speak to him, I was not*surprised. I 
turned away my eyes for a moment, and w'hen I again looked up the garden, 
the man had disappeared. I could not see him leaving the garden by any of 
the numerous gates, and remarked to myself how very quickly he must have 
walked to be so soon out of sight. Regency Square does not possess a tree 
and scarcely a shrub, so that there was nothing to impede my view. 

When my husband came in 9. little later, I said to him, carelessly, Oh, who 
was that talking to you in the square just now?” 

He replied, “ No one has spoken to me since you left. No one has even 
jiassed near me.” 

*• But I saw a man standing in front of you and — as I thought — talking to 
you about a quarter of an hour ago. His dress was so odd, I could n’t at all 
tell who it could be ” 

At this my husband Ihughed, saying, “ 1 should think not, for there was no 
one to recognise. I assure you not a soul has been near me since you left.” 

‘•Have you been asleep.^” 1 asked, though I did not think it very likely. 
He assured me he had not. So the subject dropped ; still in my own mind I 
knew I had seen the mysterious figure. 

Two days afterwards, Mr. L., aft^r giving my husband his treatment, came, 
as \\as his usual habit, to speak to me before leaving the house. After a few 
words and directions, he said, “ It is a very odd tiling, but the same experience 
has happened to me twice since I have r^ttended your husband, that, when in 
quite another place, I have suddenly felt as if I were standing by his side, either 
in your drawing-room or out there in the garden.” 

I looked at him, and for the first time noticed his overcoat which he had put 
on before coming into the room, and the widc-.ovake in Ifis hand. It struck 
me that these articles were very similar to those worn by the figure I had seen, 
and that in every way Mr. L. resembled this same figure. I asked him when, 
and at what time, he had had the last experience .spoken of? “ The day before 
yesterda},” was the leply. ‘T had just finished an early dinner, and was 
sitting in front of the fire with a newspapv It was abput two o’clock ; I 
remember the lime perfectly. Suddenly I felt I was r. j longer there, but 
standing near your husband in the Square garden.” 

1 then told him of the figure I had seen :.t the same time and place, and 
how I now recognised it to be his. Afterwards *1 asked my husband if he had 
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mentioned the circumstance to Mr. L., but he had not done so, and had indeed 
forgotten all abo\R it. My husband was the only person to whom 1 had 
mentioned the fact of my vision. It could not by any possibility have got 
round to Mr. L. Augusta Parker. 

In answer to the inquiry whether she had ever had any other halluci- 
nation of the senses, Mrs. Parker replied that she had had one other. It 
seems likely, however, that this was merely a case of mistaken identity, 
the figure being seen at the end of a long hotel passage ; and this was her 
own impression at the time. 

666 B. The next case (from Phantasms of the Livings vol. ii. p. 164) 
was one of coilective percipience. I he full names of the persons con- 
cerned were given to us, but not allQwcd to be printed. Mrs. S., one of 
the percipients, wTites : — 

^/nl 1883 . 

A and B ^ are two villages in Norfolk, distant about five miles from each 
other. At the time of the occurrence about to be related, the clergymen of 
these parishes both bore the same name, though there was no relationship 
between them; at the same time there was a great friendship between the two 
families. On the 20th February 1870 a daughter, Constance, about fourteen 
years old, of the clergyman of A, was staying wUh the other family — a daughter, 
Margaret, in that family, being her great friend. Kdward VV., the eldest son of 
the Rector of A, was at that lime lying dangerously ill at home with inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, and was frequently' delirious. On the day mentioned, at 
about noon, Margaret and Constance were in the garden of B Rectory, running 
down a path which was separated by a hedge frdm an orcliard adjoining; 
they distinctly heard themselves called twice, apparently from the orchard, 
thus : “ Connie, Margaret — Connie, Margaret." They stopped, but could see 
no one, and so went to the hou.se, a distance of about forty yards, concluding 
that one of Margaret’s brothers had called them from there. But to theirsur- 
prise they found that this was not the case; and Mrs. W., Margaret's mother, 
assured the girls no one had called them from the house, and they therefore con- 
cluded they must have been mistaken in supjwsing they had heard their names 
repeated. This appeared to be the only explanation of the matter, and nothing 
more was thought of it. 

That evening Conslanpe returned to her home at A. On the following day 
Mrs. W. drove over to inquire for the sick boy lulward. In the course of con- 
versation, his motl^fer said that the day before be had been delirious, and had 
spoken of Constance and Margaret, that he called to them in his delirium, and 
had ;ien .said, ‘'Nr«-v I see tl)em running along the liedge, but directly I call 
th^4ft they run towards the house.” Mrs. W,, of B, at once called to mind the 
mystery of the previ^ms day, and a.sked, “ Do you know at what time tliat 
happened ? ” Edward’s mother replied that it was at a few minutes past twelve, 
for she had just given the invalid his medicine, twelve being his hour for taking 
it. So these words were spoken by Edward at the same lime at which the two 

I The letters are subsliiuted for those actually given, for the sake of clearness. The 
names of the villages were not suppres.sed in the account.s that follow; hut as they were 
supi ressed in thi.s first one. it has%bcen thought right to suppress them throughout. ^ 
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girls had heard themselves called, and thus only conld the voice Irom the 
orchard be accounted for. M. K. ^ 

^ (The “ Margaret *’ of the narrative.) 

The following statement is from Mrs. R., the “ Constance” o{ the 
rtarrative. , 

Sept. 1884. 

Margaret and I were walking in some fields at B., away from the road, but 
not very far from the house. Here I heard a voice call “ Connie and Margaret 
clearly and distinctly. I should not have identified it with Ted’s voice {i.e. her 
brother’s at A), for we thought it was one of the B brothers at the time, till we 
found no one had called us. I remember that it was before early dinner, and 
that I was expecting to be fetched home that same morning, because of Ted’s 
illness; and that Mrs. W. thought of asking mother if Ted had mentioned our 
names in any way, before she told^er of what had passed at Bf I ought to add 
that an explanation of the story might be found in the conduct of some B 
plough-boy, playing a trick upon us. The situation was such thj^t he might 
easily have kept out of sight behind a hedge. C. E. R. 

Mr. Podmore says : — 

Noi'ember 1883. 

I saw Mrs. R. yesterdaj'. She told me that they recognised the voice 
vaguely as a well-known one at the time. She thinks that the coincidence in 
time was quite exact, because Afrs. W. of B made a note of the circumstance 
immediately. Her brother — an old school-fellow of mine — cannot recollect the 
incident at all. • 

If a written note was made, the girls’ experience must have seemed 
odder than the nothing more was thought of it ” in Mrs. S.*s account 
would imply. Mrs. W. qf A says : — 

My son was about seventeen years old. He had had fever and inflamma- 
tion, and was weakened by illness. It was about twelve o’clock. I was 
.sitting with him, after his washing and dressing, and he seemed quiet and 
slecfiy, but not asleep. He suddenly sprang forward, pointed his finger, with 
arms outstretched, and called out in a^ voice the loudness of which astonished 
me, “ Connie and Margaret ! ” with a stress on each name, “ near the hedge,” 
jooked wildly at them, and then sank down, tired. I thought it odd at the time, 
but, considering it a sort of dream, did not jijludc to it. •The next day, Mrs. \V. 
called with Connie and Margaret, and said the girls had heard their names 
called : had run home; were walking by a hedge in their field, had found no 
one had c.alled them from B Kectory. The voice sounded familiar, but as far 
as I can remember — my daughter will say- -it was not distin-Jtly thought to be 
Edward’s. I at once told iny story, as it was too striking not to be named. 

They said it was about twelve o’clock. 1 . hough he was constantly delirious in 
the evening, when the pidse rose, he was nev^er so in the middle of the day, and 
there was no appearance of his being so at the time this occurred. 

. ♦ A. W. 

Mrs. W. of B says : — 

Attest 18S4. 

Connie was staving with us on account of the illness of her brother Edward, 
and — with M argaret —been reading with me dhe morning. At about 11.30 
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they went into the garden to play (they were girls of about thirteen and 
fourteen), and in^half-an-hour came up to the window to know what I wanted. 
I said “ Nothing,” and that I had not called them, though they had heard both 
their names called repeatedly. I asked them Vhere they were when they heard 
it, and they said in the next walk — which, you will remember, is formed on one 
side by the orchard hedge. Margaret said directly, “ There, Connie; I said it 
was not mother’s, but a boy’s voice.” Then I turned to look at the clock — for 
we had some boys as pupils then — and I said, “It would not be one of the 
boys, for they are not out of the study ; it is now twelve o’clock, and I hear 
them coming out.” 

I was to take Connie home that afternoon,^ and, on arriving, of course my 
first question was “ flow was Edward Mrs. VV. told me that he had not 
been so well, and had been very delirious. She said that morning he had been 
calling, Afarq^aret / Connie! Afargi^ret / Connie ! Oh^ they are running by a 
hedge, and u'OPi t^ listen to me!'' I did not say^what had happened at home, but 
asked if she knew at what time this had so distressed him. She said “ Yes ; ” for 
she had looked at the clock, hoping it was nearly time to give him his medicine, 
which always quieted him, and was thankful to find it was just twelve o’clock. 

666 C. The following case is taken from Mrs. Sklgwick’s paper, 
the Evidence for Clairvoyance,” in Proceedings S.P.R., vol. vii. 
p. 41. The case was sent to us by Mr. W. B. PL, who writes : — 

P>Rir*GEroRT, Ct., December iS/h, 1S89. 

. . . The incidents were related to me by Mr. S. R. Wilmot, a manufacturer 
of this city, several years ago, and I Vrote tliem down from memory, and he 
afterwards revised the manuscript. Mr. Wilmot and Ids wife and sister aie 
still Jiving here, and would, no doul^t, be happy to answer any questions about 
the matter. He does not know that I have had Ids narrative compared with 
a file of the York Herald, as per memorandmn appended. It seems to 

stand the test pretty well, however. 

If published, please do not give my name, as I have simply actefl as scril)c, 
and hav*e no personal knowledge about the incidents. W. B. H. 

The manuscript account, in which Mr. Wilmot's corrections arc em- 
bodied, was as follows : — • 

On October 3rd, 1863, I sailed from Liverpool for Now York, on the 
steamer City of Limerick, of the Inman line, Captain Jones commanding. On 
the evening of second da.y out, soon after leaving Kinsalc Head, a severe 
stor’^ began, which lasted for nine days. During this time we saw neither 
stars nor any vessel ; the bulwark.s on the weather I)ow were r:irri("d 
away, one of the anchors broke loose from its lashings, and did considerable 
damage before it could be secured, and several stout storm sails, thougi* 
closely reefed, were carried away, and the booms broken. 

Upon the night following the eighth day of the storm the tempest moderated 
a little, and for the first time since leaving port I enjoyed refreshing sleep. 
Toward morning I dreamed that I saw my wife, whom I had left in the 
United States, come to the door of my state-room, clad in her night-dress. 

1 The other accounts make it probable that it was not till next day that Mrs. W. of 
B went to A. ® « 
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At the door she seemed to discover that I was not the on^ occupant of the 
room, hesitated a iittie, then advanced to my side, stooped down and kissed 
me, and after gently caressing me^for a few moments, quietly withdrew. 

Upon waking I was surprised to see my fellow-passenger, whose berth was 
above mine, but not directly over it— owing to the fact that our room \tas at 
1’ e stern of the vessel— leaning upon his elbow, and looking fixedly at me. 
‘ I'ou Ve a pretty fellow,” said he at length, “ to have a lady come and visit 
you in this way.” I pressed him for an explanation, which he at first declined 
to give, but at length related what he had seen while wide awake, lying in his 
berth. It exactly corresponded with my dream. 

This gentleman’s name was William J. Tait, and he had been my room- 
mate in the passage out, in the preceding July, on the Cunard steamer 
Olympus; a native of England, and son of a clergyman of the Established 
Church. He had for a number of years lived in Clevelanc^ in the State of 
Ohio, where be held the positior# of librarian of the Associated Library. He 
was at this time perhaps fifty years of age, by no means in the habit of 
practical joking, but a sedate and very religious man, whose testimony upon 
any subject could be taken unhesitatingly. 

The incident seemed so strange to me that I questioned him about it, and 
upon three separate occasions, the last one shortly l.)efore reaching port, 
Mr. Tait repeated to me the same account of what he bad witnessed. On 
reaching New York we parted, and 1 never saw him afterward, but I under- 
stand that he died a number of y<fars ago in Clev'cland. 

I'he day after landing I went by rail to Watertown, Conn., where my 
children and my wife had been for somji time, visiting her parents. Almu.st 
her first c[uestion when we were alone together was, “ Did you receive a 
visiL from me a week ago Tuesday “ A visit from you ? " said I, ‘‘ we were 
more than a thousand miles at sea.” “ I know it,” she replied, “ but it seemed 
to me that I visited ^ou.” “ It would be impossible,” said I. “ Tell me what 

makes you think so.” 

Mv wife then told me that on account of the severity of the weather 
and the reported loss of the Africa, which sailed for Doston on the same day 
tliat we left Liverpool for New York, and had gone ashore at Cape Race, 
she had been extremely anxious about me. On the night previous, the same 
night when, as mentioned above, the %torm had just begun to abate, she had 
lain avvake for a long time thinking of me, and about four o'clock in the 
morning it seemed to her that she went out to seek me. Crossing the wide 
and sbu-my sea, she came at length to a l»w, black sft^amship, whose side she 
went up, and then descending into the cabin, p.asscd throujjh it to the stern 
until she came to my state-room. “ Tell me,” said she, “ do they ever have 
state-rooms like the one I aw, where the upper berth extends further back 
than the under one ? A man was in the upper berth, looking right at me, 
and for a moment i was :draid to go in, but soon I went up to the side 
of youi berth, bent down and k^'^sed you, and embraced you, and then 
went awav.” 

The description given by my wife of the steamship was correct in all 
particulars, though she ha3 never seen it. I c :d by my si star’s diary'' that we 
sailed October 4th ; the day we reached New York, 22nd ; Iv.imc, 23rd. 

With the above corrcciions I can v-ry willingly subscribe my name. 

S. R. WlLMOT. 
t 
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Mi. W. B. adds 

The files of the Htrald show that the City of Limerick left Liverpool 
October 3rd, 1863, Queenstown October 5tlf, and arrived at New York early 
on tl|>e morning of the 22nd of October, 1863. Herald^ October 14th, 1863, 
says ; — c 

“ Steamer Africa from Queenstown on the 4th inst. put into St. John’s 
N.F., yesterday afternoon, on her voyage to Boston by way of Halifax. The 
Africa struck on the rocks near Cape Race at ten o'clock last Monday night 
(October 12th) during a dense fog. She was put about before she struck, 
but took ground, fore, aft, and amidships. There was considerable sea 
running, with a southerly wind at the time. The steamer’s boats were got 
ready, but not launched. The Africa floated off after an hour, and was 
speedily cleared of water by her pum^s. Captain Stone then headed her for 
Halifax, but sodn deemed it prudent to put into St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
Both cargo and vessel were badly damaged. When our last despatch was 
forwarded fj:om St. John s, the Africa was making a large quantity of water.” 

Found no report of severe storm. A. H. 

July 1S89. 

In answer to inquiries Mr. Wilmot writes to Mr. Hodgson : — 

Bridgeport, February 25M, 1S90. 

As to whether I and my wife have evef had any analogous experiences, 
will say for myself, Yes, dreams revealing subsequent events, but nothing of 
such a joint nature. 

I only spoke of my dream and Mr. Tait’s experience to my sister (who 
was with me then, and is now), as I could not quite divest myself of the 
thought that Mr. T. might have invented his part from witnessing something 
unusual in me while asleep, therefore my questions to him when about to 
disembark at N.Y. I do not think it likely that Mr. Tait mentioned to 
others on board ship, or if he had, that it could now be ascertained. I did 
not mention these things to any but my sister till after reaching home and 
learning what I did from my wife. That astonished me ; it almost took my 
breath away. S. K. Wilmot. 

Miss Wilmot writes : — 

In regard to my brother’s strange experience on our homeward voyage in 
the Limerick, I rememfeer Mr. Tact’s asking me, one morning (when assist- 
ing me to the bfijakfast table, for the cyclone was raging fearfully), if I had 
beev;,dn last night to see my brother; and my astonishment at the question, 
? -he shared the, same state-room. At my “ iV<7, why ? ” he said he saw so 7 ne 
woman, in white, who went up to my brother (who was too seasick to leave 
his berth for several days). I soon went in to see [my brother], who told 
me that hlr. Tait had wondered at my coming in to see him, and I think he 
said he had dreamed of seeing his wife there, but in the imminent danger 
that loomed over us, I did not fix my mind on their after conversations. 

I think my brother must have written to Mr. Tait the .share my sister 
had in the vision — shall I call it.? When visiting at the Taits’ in Cleveland, 
two or three years after, he spoke of the wonderful coincidence. It evidently 
impressed him. If he were ^till living, I would refer you to to him. 

Eliza E. Wilmot. 
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VlWmol sa.^s •. — ^ 

Bridgeport, Co^h., February i?>9o. 

... In reply to the question^ Did 1 “ notice any details about the man I 
saw in the upper berth ? ” I cannot at this late day positively say that ^ did, 
but I distinctly remember that I felt much disturbed at his presence, as he 
U .med over, looking at us. 

I think that I told my mother the next morning about my dream ; and 
I know that I had a very vivid sense all the day of having visited my hus- 
band ; the impression was so strong that I felt unusually happy and refreshed, 
to my surprise. . . . [Signed] Mrs. S. R. Wilmot. 

In commenting on this case, Mrs. Sidgwick observes : — ^ 

* • 

This case differs from thos^ that precede it. In them the clairvoyant 
jj! rson was apparently a passive recipient of the telepathic impulse 
from the agent which led to the clairvoyant perception,* But here 
Mrs. Wilmot seems, as it were, to have actively sought communication 
with her husband. I should still hold with Mr. Gurney that this is no 
reason for regarding the incident as other than telepathic, for there is as 
little ground for supposing that Mrs. Wilmot could have perceived psychically 

cabin as there is for thinking that Mrs. Paquet [see 663 J could have had 
vision of death scene. In bthcr words, it is probable that the presence 
of the husband and brother respectively were essential conditions of the 
percipience, which, therefore, depended* on some unknown process of corn- 
nuinication from mind to mind. The fact that Mr. Wilmot at the same 
time dreamt of his wife seems to me, if anything, to strengtlieii the telepathic 
hypothesis, because it shows that there w'as actually a community of mental 
impT'CSsions. , 

But it may be said that it is more difficult thus to account for Mr. Tait’s 
.seeing a figure at the same time as Mr. Wilmot, and that this at least tends 
to show that Mrs. Wilmot was actually there in some sense other than a 
purely mental one. The question here raised is the diflicult one of the 
significance of collective psychical experiences. . . . Briefly, . . . besides the 
possibility ut a direct telepathic comfnuni cation between the primary agent 
and both percipients, there are two hypotlicscs to account for collective 
hallucinations.— assuming of course that they are not due to suggestion by 
word 01 gesture. One is that there is sonte kind of o*t)jective presence, some 
centre of “ phantasmogenetic efficacy,” located in space anA within range of 
the operation of the percipient’s senses The other is that the primary per- 
cipient, B, whether his own mq.ressiou is due to telepathy is purely sub- 
jective, becomes an agent as regaids the secondarv' percipient C, who receives 
his impression by thought-ii.insfcrencc from or through B. 

It is this second view which I agree with Mr. Gurney in thinking the 
most probable. . . . 

667 A. From Phantasms of the Livin^f vol. i. p. 5 ^ 7 . The next 
account was from a lady known Mr Gurney, whose only reason for 
withholding her name and address was h u fcvir that a near relation might 
objeej to their publication. * 
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December \"]thy 1SS3. 

Years ago, a friend and myself made the time-worn arrangement that which- 
ever died first would endeavour to return tor/isit the other. Some years after, 
I asl^d this man’s sister to remember me to him and say, did he remember his 
promise, and having received for answer “ Perfectly, and I hope I shall appear 

to , and not she to me,” the whole matter passed out of my mind. My 

friend was in New Zealand, his sister I don’t know where. One night I awoke 
with a feeling some one was in the room. I must tell you that I always have a 
bright light burning on a table, not far from my bed. I looked about, and pre- 
sently saw something behind the little table ; felt myself grow perfectly cold ; 
was not in the least frightened, rubbed my eyes to be sure 1 was quite awake, 
and looked at it steadfastly. Gradually a man’s head and shoulders were per- 
fectly formed, but in a sort of misty material, if I may use such a word. The 
head and features were distinct, but the whole appearance was not substantial 
and plain; in fact it was like a cloud, formed as a man’s head and shoulders. 
At first I gazed and thought, who is it, some one must be here, but who.^ 'I'hen 
the formation of the head and forehead (which are most marked in my friend) 
made me exclaim to myself Captain VV The apjjearance faded away. 

I got up and put the date down ; and waited until news from New Zealand 
was possible. I made inquiries about my friend, never doubting but that he 
was dead. The answer always came “ No news.” At last this also, “ We are 
so anxious, it is so long since we have heard. Wc shall again wait another 
mail, and write to so-and-so.” And then caiiie the news, a mere scrap, “ Have 
had a severe fall off the coach ; can't write; head all wrong still.’’ That was 
all, and pretty much tlie exact wordsi as far as I can remember. In due time 
we heard more. He had fallen off the coach, and was insensible for some time, 
and then, as he had .said, his head was not clear f<jr a while. 1 have never had 
the slightest doui^t but that, while insensible, his spirit came here. The aT)pear- 
ance to me was coincident with the time of his insensibility. I have never had 
but this one experience of an apparition. E. W. K. 

In a subsequent letter, Miss R. adds : — 

January \st^ 1884. 

I put the date down in a hook I use daily: there is a i>age fnr every da\ in 
the month. I mentioned it to several .people — (piite tiiree or four. One was 
extremely amused because my friend had not died ; which she always used U) 
assure me was — she was sure — a cause of sincere regr-. t to me. 

“ d'he present writer (says Gurney) has seen the book, which is one con- 
taining reading^ibr every day of the month, d'he wonls wTittcn in i)cncii, 
c the page of the x sih day, are : ‘Night of this day, March, ’74. ’ ” 

The. following corroborative note was obtained from Miss R.’s 
sister : — 

DITCIIINOHAM, J/ay 188;. 

As far as I can remember, my sister told me of her ^'ision soon after it 
occurred, and before the news of her friend’s accick;nt arrived. It is so many 
years ago that Gcannot speak more positifely. Mothku C. 

In conversation, Mi.ss R. especially, and unasked, confirmed the fact 
that the f'eding of a pr^ence in the room preceded the vision. She 
described the formation of the figure as like a cloud caking a definite shape. 
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S\\e {utVY'^ex said that the hah oi the head N<^hveh appealed N<ias distiivedv 
irrcy, and that this was the chief reason why she did not sooner recognise the 
f:ice. Her friend had hai% when she last saw him, and she had never 

thought of him otherwise ; but she found out afterwards that he ha^ be- 
< ‘me grey, and wai so at the time of his accident. She also stated that 
she had ascertained^ beyond a doubt that her vision fell during the period 
of her friend’s insensibility. 

See also another compact ” case in PhatUasms of ihe Living, vol. ii. 
P* 253- 

667 B. From Pha?itas 7 ns of ihe Living, vol. ii. p. 227. The next 
account is from Commander 'P. W. Aylesbury (late of the Indian Navy), 
of Sutton, Surrey. The case, at firs^ sight, (says Gurney) may seem as 
if it belonged to the f'cciproca^ class : but Commander Aylesbury’s vision 
did not include enough detail to justify us in regarding it as other than 
subjective, the scene being apparently such as he might naturally have 
conjured up. 

December 1.SS2. 

The writer, when thirteen years of age, was capsized in a boat, when landing 
on the island of Hally, east of Java, and was nearly drowned. On coming to 
the surface, after being repeatedly submerged, the boy called his mother. This 
amused the boat’s crew, who spoke of it afterwards, and jeered him a good deal 
about it. Months after, on arrival in England, the boy went to his home, and 
wliile telling his mother of his narrow 'Jscape, he said. “Wliile I was under 
w.iter, f s iw you all sitting in this room; you were working something white. 
[ saw you al! — mother, Ihnily, Eliza, and Ellen.” His mother at once said, 
“ Why, yes, .ind 1 Ik .rd you cry out for me, and I sent i-anily to look out of the 
window, for 1 remarked that something had liap])ened to that poor boy.” The 
time, owing to the difference of E. longitude, corresponded with the time when 
tile voice was heard. 


Co'umandcr Aylesbury adtls : — 

I saw their features (my mother's and sisters’), the room and the furniture, 
parocularly the cld-fashioned \'enetian Minds. My eldest sister was seated 
next to my mother. 

I think Die lime must have been very early in the jnorning. I remember a 
lioat capsized the day before, and washed ut). Tlie mate said we would go and 
Inui.g her off in the morning, but the exact time I cannot ren’iimber. It was a 
t. rrible position, and the surf was awful. We were knocked end over end, and 
it was the most narrow escape 1 e\er had — and I liave had rvany ; but this one 
was so impressed on my n with Die circumstances — the remarks and jeers 
of the men,-— “ Hoy, what was you calling for your mother for? Do you think 
she could pull you out of Davy Jones's locker, fee., with other language I 
cannot use. 

The following is an extract ftoiii a letter written to C'^iniantlcr Ayles- 
bury by one of his sisters, and forwarded to us, in 18S3 : — 

I distinctly remember the incident you nention in your letter (the voice 
calling “ Mother ”) ; it made such an impression on my mind, 1 shall never 
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forget it. We p-rere sitting quietly at work one evening; it was about nine 
o’clock. I think it must have been late in the summer as we had left the street 
door open. We first heard a faint cry of “ Mother ” ; we all looked up, and said 
to one another, “ Did you hear that ? Some one cried out * Mother.’ ” We had 
scarcely finished speaking, when the voice again called^ Mother/’ twice in 
quick succession, the last cry a {rightened, agonising cry. We all started up, 
and mother said to me, “ Go to the door and see what is the matter.” I ran 
directly into the street and stood some few minutes, but all was silent and not a 
person to be seen ; it was a lovely evening, not a breath of air. Mother was 
sadly upset about it. I remember she paced the room, and feared that some- 
thing had happened to you. She wrote down the date the next day, and when 
you came home and told us how near you had been drowned, and the time 
of day, father said it would be about the time nine o’clock would be with us. I 
know the date aijjd the time corresponded- 

« 

The difference of time at the two places is a little more than seven 
hours ; coilsequently nine in the evening in England would correspond 
with ‘‘ very early in the morning” of the next day at the scene of the 
accident. But the incident hvnppened too long ago for memory to bo 
trusted as to the exactitude of the coincidence. 

668 A. From the Rev. Clarence Godfrey. Tins case first ap- 
peared in the second edition of Phan^cisf^s of the Living, vol. i. p. Ixxxi,, 
having been sent to Mr. Podmore by the experimenter, a friend of his. 1 
quote the somewhat briefer accouf^t given in Mr. Podmore’s Apparitions 
and Thought-transference, pp. 22S-230. aMr. Godfrey wrote to Mr. Pod- 
more on November i6th, 1886, as follows : — 

I was so impressed by the account on p. 105 Thantastns of the IJ-inng^, 
that I determined to put the matter to an experiment. 

Retiring at 10.45 (on the 15th November 1S86), I determined to appear, ii 
possible, to a friend, and accordingly I set myself to work with all the volitional 
and determinative energy which I possess, to stand at the foot of her bed. 1 
need not say that I never dropped the slightest hint beforehand as to my inten 
tion, such as could mar the experiment, lior had I mentioned the subject to her. 
As the “ agent” I may describe my own experiences. 

Undoubtedly the injaginative faculty was brought extensively into play, 
as well as the volitional, for I endeavoured to Z/wns/nte n/yse/p spiritually, into 
her room, and attract her attention, as it were, while standing tJiere. Mv 
eff , 7 c was sustained for perhaps eight minutes, after which I felt tired and was 
soOn asleep. < 

The next thing I was conscious of was meeting the lady next morning; 
(t.e. in a dream, I suppose ?) and asking her at once if she had seen me las: 
night. The reply came, “ Yes.” “ How ? ” I imjuired. d'hen in words strangely 
clear and low, like a well-audilde whisper, came the answer, *’ I was sitting be- 
side you.” 'I’hese words, so clear, awoke me instantly, and I felt I must have 
been dreaming; on reflection 1 remembered what I had been “willing” 
before I fell asleep, and it struck me, “'Phis must be a action from the 

percipient.” My watch showed 3.40 a.m. The following is what I wrote 
•*n. mediately in pencil, standing in my night-dress: “As I rcllected upon those 
dear words, tliey struck me as being quite intuitroe I mean subjective, a*nd t() 
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have proceeded from wMzn, as my own conviction, rather tl^an a communica- 
tion from any one else. And yet I can’t remember her face at all, as one can 
after a vivid dream.” ^ 

But the words were uttered in a clear, quick tone, which was most remark- 
able, and awoke me at once. ^ 

My friend, in the mote with which she sent me the enclosed account of kcr 
own experience, says : “ I remember the man put all the lamps out soon after 
I came upstairs, and fliat is only done about a quarter to four.” 

Mr. Godfrey received from the percipient on the i6th November an 
account of her side of the experience, and at his request she wrote it 
down as follows : — 

Yesterday— viz., the morning of November i6th, 1886— about half-past 
three o’clock, I woke up with a s|^rt and an idea that some or?e bad come into 
the room. I heard a curious sound, but fancied it might be the birds in the ivy 
outside. Next I experienced a strange, restless longing to leave the room and 
go downstairs. This feeling became so overpowering that at last I rose and lit 
a candle, and went down, thinking if I could gel some soda-water it might Irave 
a quieting effect. On returning to my room 1 saw Mr. Godfrey standing under 
the large window on the staircase. lie was dressed in liis usual style, and with 
an expression on his face that I have noticed when he has been looking very 
earnestly at anything. He stood ^here, and I held up the candle and gazed at 
him for three or four seconds in utter amazement and then, as I passed up the 
staircase, he disappeared. The impression left on my mind was so vivid that I 
fully intended waking a friend who occupied the same room as myself, but 
remembering that I should only be laughed at as romantic and imaginative, 
refrained from doing so. 

I was not frightened at the appearance of Mr. Godfrey, but felt much 
excited, and could not sleep* afterwards. 

On the 2ist of the same month (says Mr. Podmorc) T heard a full account 
of the incident given above from Mr. Godfrey, and on the day following from 

Mrs. . Mrs. told me that the figure appeared (juite riistinct and 

life-like at first, though she could not remember to have noticed more than the 
upper part of the body. As she looked it grew more and more shadowy, and 

finally faded away. Mrs. , it should be added, told me tiiat she had 

previously seen two phantasmal figures, representing a parent whom she had 
recently lost.^ * 

Mr. Godfrey at our request made two other trials, without, Of course, letting 
Mrs. — — know his intention. The first of these attempts was witlioul result, 
owing perhaps to the date chosen, as he was aware at the ti'fie, being unsuit- 
able. But a trial ma;lc on the 7th December 1SS6 succeeded completely. 

Mrs. , writing on December Sth, states that she was awakened by hearing a 

voice erv, “ Wake,” and by feeling a hand rest on the left side of her head. She 
then saw stooping over her a figure which she recognised as Mr. Godfrey’s. 

In this last case the drgss of the figure doer not seem to have been seen 
distinctly. But in the apparition ■>( the 16th November, it tvill be observed 
that the dress was that 01 finariiy worn in the day-time by Mr. Godfrey, and 

^ These details are taken from notes maCe I y the writer immediately after the 
interview. 
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that in which the percipient would he accustomed to see him, not the dress 
which he was actfially wearing at the time. If the apparition is in truth nothing 
more than an expression of the percipient’s thoughts, this is what we should 
expect to find, and as a matter of fact in the majority of well-evidenced narra- 
tives C)f telepathic hallucination this is what we actually do find. The dress and 
surroundings of the phantasm represent, not the dress and surroundings of 
the agent at the moment, but those with which the percipient is familiar. 

668 B. The next case is taken from the Report on the Census of 
Hallucinations,” S.P.R., vol. x. p. 270. It is to be observed 
that the agent in this case — Mr. Kirk — seems to possess an unusual 
capacity for impressing other minds telepathically, as shown by his ex- 
periments in thought-transference, some of which are given in 630 D. 
His own accouifc is as follows : — 


, 2 Ripon Villas, Upper Ripon Road, PLUMSTKAD,y«^ •jtk, 1890. 

I have to inform you that from the loth to 20th June I tried a telepathic 
experiment each night upon Miss G. I did so, as suggested by you in your letter 
of June 3rd, without her knowledge, as a preliminary to entering upon experi- 
ments with her under conditions of expectancy and the recording of dates and 
hours. Each trial had for its object the rendering myself visible to her— 
simply visible. With the exception of onet-which was made one afternoon 
from my office in the Arsenal — each trial took place at my house between the 
hours of II p,M. and i a.m. 

Up to June 23rd I heard nothing dh'cet from my “subject.” Indirectly, 
however, I learnt that my influence was acting rather strongly. Each time 
Miss G. came to my house, while the experiments were in progress, she com- 
plained of being kept sleepless and restless from an uneasy feeling which she 
was unable to describe or account for. On one night so strong was this uneasy 
feeling, she was compelled to get up, dress herself, and take to some needle- 
work, and was unable to throw off the sensation and return to bed until two 
o’clock. I made no comments on these complaints — never dropped a hint, 
even, as to what I was doing. Under these circumstances it seemed probable 
to me that, although my influence was tilling upon her, to her discomfort, I had 
not succeeded in the object of my experiments. Supposing this to be the case, 
and that I was only depriving her of rest, 1 thought it best to discontinue the 
trials for a time. * , 

1 felt disappointed at this apparently barren result. But, on June 23rd, an 
agreeable surprife was sprung upon me, in that I learnt I had most effectually 
succeeded on one occasion — the very occasion on which I had considered suc- 
.s as being highly improbable — in presenting myself to Miss G. As you will 
Tnd in her statement, herewith enclosed, the vision was most complete and 
realistic. The trhil which had this fortunate result was that I had made from 
my office and on the spur of the moment. I had been rather closely engaged 
on some auditing work, which had tired me, and as near as I can remember 
the time was b^ween 3.30 and 4 p.m., that I laid* down my pencil, stretched 
myself, and in the act of doing the latter I was seized with the impulse to make 
a trial on Miss G. I did not, of course, know where she was at the moment, 
but, with a flash, as it v/ere, I transferred myself to her bedroom. I cannot say 
why I thought of that .spot,^unless it was that I did so because my first experi- 
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ment had been made there ^ As it happened, it was what I must call a “lucky 
shot for I caught her at the moment she was lightly sleeping in her chair — a 
condition which seems to be pecyJiarJy favourable to receiving and externalising 
telepathic messages. 

The figure seen by Miss G. was clothed in a suit I was at the n?oment 
wearing, and was bareheaded^ the latter as would be the case, of course, in an 
office. This suit is of a dark reddish-brown check stuff, and it was an unusual 
circumstance for me^ to have had on the coat at the time, as J wear, as a rule, 
an office coat of light material. But this office coat I had, a day or so before, 
sent to a tailor to be repaired, and I had, therefore, to keep on that belonging 
to the dark suit. 

I tested the reality of the vision by this dark suit. I asked, “ How was I 
dressed.?” (not at all a leading question). The reply of Miss G. was, touching 
the sleeve of the coat I was then wearing (of a light suit), “ Not this coat, but 
that dark suit you wear sometimes. I even saw clearly the small check pattern 
of it*, and I saw your features as plainly as though you had been bodily 
present. I could not hdiwe seen you more distinctly.” • 


Miss G.’s account is : — 

Jttne z'Sthy 1890. 

A peculiar occurrence happened to me on the Wednesday of the week 
before last. In the afternoon (being tired by a morning walk), while sitting in 
an easy-chair near the window ol my own room, I fell asleep. At any time I 
happen to sleep during the day (which is but seldom) I invariably awake with 
tired uncomfortable sensations, which 4 ake some little time to pass off ; but 
that afternoon, on the contrary, I was suddenly quite wide awake, seeing Mr. 
Kirk standing near my chair, dressed in a dark-brown coat, which 1 had 
frequently seen him wear. His back was towards the window, his right hand 
towards me ; he passed across the room towards the door, which is opposite the 
window, the space between being 1 5 feet, the furniture so arranged as to leave 
just that centre clear ; but when he got about 4 feet from the door, which was 
closed, he disappeared. 

My first thought was, ‘‘ had this happened a few hours later I should have 
believed it telepathic,” for I knew Mr. Kirk had tried experimenting at different 
times, but had no idea he was doing st> recently. Although I have been much 
interestetl bv his conversation about psychical phenomena at various times 
during the past year, I must confess the element of doubt unuild very forcibly 
present itself as to whether telepathic cohimunication could be really a fact; 
and I then thought, knowing he must be at the office at th''!> time T saw him 
(which was quite as distinctly as if he liad been really in the room), that in this 
instance, at least, ft must be purely im.agmary, and fecling^o sure it was only 
fancy, resolved not to mention it, and did not do so until this week, when, 
almost involuntarily, I told him all about it. Much to my astonishment. 


^ The fiist experiment of this scries was on the night of the 10th, the successful 
experiment on the after. !ooi\oi June 1 ith (Wednesday). Mr. Kirk tells us that he made 
a note .at the time on his blotting pajit-r of day and hour. Mr. Kirk had on four occa- 
sions during the previous four vtars tried from a distance to produce an impression of 
presence on \Iis.s (r. with consnlerable success, hul had not iiied to a])pear to her. 

I hese experiments and others are desc 1 Ibed l.a th< Jou*'^nal S.P.R., vol. v. pp. 2/-30, and 
briefly summarised in 630 D. 
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Mr. Kirk was very pleased with the account, and asked me to write it, telling 
me that on that atternoon, feeling rather tired, he put down bis pen for a few 
moments, and, to use his own words, “ threw Ipmself into this room.” He also 
told me he had purposely avoided this subject in my presence lately, that he 
might^^ot influence me but was anxiously hoping I would introduce it. 

I feel sure I had not been dreaming of him, and calinot remember that 
anything had happened to cause me even to think of him that afternoon before 
falling asleep. 

Mr. Kirk writes later : — 

I have only succeeded once in making myself visible to Miss G. since the 
occasion I have already reported, and that had the singularity of being only my 
features — my face in miniature, that is, about three inches in diameter. 

In a letter elated January 19th, 1891, Mr. Kirk says as to this last 
appearance : — 

Miss G. did not record this at the time, as she attached no importance to it, 
but I noted the date (July 23rd) on my office blotting-pad, as it was at the office 
I was thinking of her. I say “thinking,” because I was doing so in connection 
with another subject, and with no purpose of making an experiment. 1 had a 
headache, and was resting my head on my left hand. Suddenly it occurred to 
me that my thinking about her might probabU’’ influence her in some way, and 
I made the note I have mentioned.^ 

Mrs. Sidgwick had a talk with 'Mr. Kirk and with Miss G. on April 
8th, 1892, about the above incidents and other experiments in thought- 
transference between them, and \vritcs : — 

Mr. Kirk’s appearance to Miss G. evidently impressed her very much. It 
was extremely realistic. She is quite sure she was awake. It was as if slie hail 
waked up to see it, but she liad not been dreaming of Mr. Kirk. The ligiirc 
did not look towards her or appear to take any interest in her. The other time 
she saw his face it was like a miniature. She did not think so much of that 
experience. 

668 C. The following case is quoted from an article by Dr. R. 
Hodgson in the Forum for March 1900. lie writes : — 

Dr. G., a cuUared lady, an M.D., some of whose experiences as percipient 
have been recorded in the ProceeFni^s of the American S.P.R., drew my 
a^’l^tion some time ago to an account which she had given in The Herald 

Healthy of an experience where she her.self was the agent, and a friend 
of hers-, whom I shall call Mr.s. C., the percipient. According to tlic account, 
which I abridge, Dr. G. arranged, early in October of 1885, to try voluntarily 
to appear or cause a vision of herself to appear to Mrs. C. at a distance. 
Soon afterwards Dr. G. went to a city 500 miles from where Mrs. C. was 
living, and at intervals endeavoured (vainly) to go to her friend mentally, 
but no written communication took place between them, nor had any hour 
been fixed for the experiment. 

1 Mr. Kirk enclosed the piece of blotting-paper with the note. « 
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“ . . . One night I went to bed in a high fever consequent upon a sudden 
but slight indisposition. My mind was idly but nervously occupied by a 
great number of topics. Amor.^ other things I thought of a certain recep- 
tion which I had to attend in a few days, of having no dress suitable for 
the occasion, but of one which I had at home and wished for. And then 
I wandered, by association of ideas, to think of a certain evening company 
which I had attencied with the friend with whom I wished to try my ex- 
periment in telepathy. I thought of this idly, without volition, but as in 
fever the mind seems to cling to idle thoughts with great persistence, so 
these thoughts kept repeating themselves. I became weary of their persistence, 
yet could not escape them. I finally began to wonder why I could not 
appear to my friend, but did not try — only kept thinking of it. 

“ Suddenly my body became slightly numb, my head felt light, my breath- 
ing became .slow and loud, as when t)ne goes to sleep. J had often been 
in a similar state. When I cam*e out of it 1 lit the candle and looked at my 
watch. The next day T thought of the experience of the night as meaning- 
less, and was ashamed of having considered a change of breathing as anything 
more than a premonition of going to sleep. 

“ A few days after this experience I received a letter from my friend, 
forwarded from where she supposed I was, in which she stated that I had 
appeared to her on a certain evening, giving the time; that I wore a dress 
.she had never seen before, but which she perfectly described ; that I stood 
with my back to her and remained l>ut a moment or two. 

“As I had not written to her of my efforts to appear to her, and as the 
opi'ortunities of^two moiUlis for gues.s-^vork or deception had elapsed, I felt 
that my proof was as positive as I could desire. Not ])roof, however, of 
the outgoing of an astral body. Had 1 appeared to my friend as I was at 
the moment, in bed in my night-dress, the case would have simydy paralleled 
many of which we have read; but my appearance in a dress that was 200 
miles away, and which had never been seen by the percipient, forms 
proof of the best theory that has yet been propounded by students of 
telepathy. . . .” 


I have received a corroborative account from the lady who had this 
vision, and her original letter has ^Iso been kindly forwarded to me for 
my inspection. It reads thus ; — 

^ New Yobk, Niwemher 11 st^ 1S85. 

“Dear , Did you come to me last evening, Friday^November 20th? 

Somebody did, near ten o’clock. She wore a blue velvet dress, handsomely 
draped, with wdiite cuffs at the wrist. But I only saw tl:;^ tigure. The face 
wns not revealed to me. I had gone to bed and put out the light. It was 
with the interior sight I saw It was gone in au instant- — Yours, 


668 D. The txpeftment in the following c.ase succeeded on the 
first trial. The agent was Miss Edith '’anghan (now Mrs. G. Rayleigh 
Vicars), and the account is taken from the Proceed i?igs S.l’.R., ^ol. x. 
p. 273. Miss Maughan writes - • 
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One night in September 1888 I was lying awake in bed reading. I forget 
what the book was, but I had recently been stifcying with interest various cases 
o£ asti-al projection in Phantasms of the Livings and I distinctly remember 
making up my mind that night to try whether I could man^ige to accomplish a 
projection of myself by force of will-concentration. 

The room next to mine was occupied by a friend cff mine [Miss Ethel 
Thompson], who was an old acquaintance, and not at all of an excitable turn of 
mind. This room had formerly been used as a dressing-room, and there was a 
door connecting it with mine- For some years, however, it had been absolutely 
separated by the locked door, on my side of which stood a very heavy ward- 
robe, which would require two strong men to move it away. The only available 
exit from my room was the other door^which opened on to the landing, as was 
also the case with* the dressing-room. That njght I perfectly recall lying back 
on my pillow with a resolute but half-doubtful and amused determination to 
make Miss TJ|hompson see me. The candle was burning on a chair at the side 
of my bed, and I heard only the ticking of the clock in my room as I “ willed ” 
with all my might to appear to her. After a few minutes 1 felt dizzy and only 
half-conscious. 

I don’t know how long this state may have lasted, but I do remember 
emerging into a conscious state and thinking I had better leave off, as the 
strain had exhausted me. ^ 

I gave up, and changing into an easy position I thought I had failed and 
needlessly fatigued myself for an impossible fancy. I blew out my candle ; at 
the instant I was startled by hearing •an indistinct sound frost the next room. 

It was Miss Thompson's voice raised slightly, but 1 could not distinguish more 
than the actual sound, which was repeated, and then there was silence. I 
wondered whether she had had a bad dream, and listened a short time, but did 
not seriously imagine that it w'as more than an accidental coincidence. Soon 
after my clock struck two (a.m.), and I fell asleep. 

Next morning I noticed that Miss Thompson looked rather tired at break- 
fast, but I asked no questions. Presently she said, “Had I gone into her room 
to frighten her during the night?” I said I had not left my room. She de- 
clared that I seemed to her to come in and bend over her. From what she said 
I concluded it must have been between** i and 2 a.m. Her own account is in 
the possession of the Psychical Society. All 1 have to add is, that I was in my 
ordinary state of health,, and not at all e.xcited, but merely bent on trying an 
experiment. 

# 

In a letter accompanying this. Miss Maughan says : — 

;• 

I can’t find the fact noticed in my diary for 1888. I only keep a very tiny 
one, just for the sake of entering letters, &c., and have no allusions to what 
happens as a rule. 1 fancy, though, that it w'as on the night of September loth. 
Does Miss Thompson give any exact date ? for if it approximates to that. 
it would be the correct one. I know it was just at <hat ti-ne, because it was 
during her last visit at this house. 
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Miss Thompson writes : — 

The Chimes, Qrove Park, Chiswick, December y^th, 1S89. 

During the summer of 1888 (end of August) I was staying with th^ Miss 
Maughans in Lincolnshire. We were interested in Theosophy, and haa been 
discussing the phenomena of people leaving their bodies and appearing in their 
astral forms. I am not a good sleeper, but not at all of a nervous temperament. 
I stayed awake one night until two or three. I was perfectly wide awake, when 
suddenly I saw Miss Ldith Alaughan standing by my bedside in her ordinary 
dark dressing-gown. The moonlight came in at the window sufficiently for me 
to distinguish her face clearly, and her figure partially. I sat up in bed, and 
said, rather crossly, “ What do you want here, Edith ? ” I thought she had 
come for some joke. As she didn’t answer, I i?n7^ietiiately struck a light, but 
she was gone. It is a mistake that I streamed out. I mayjiave spoken suffi- 
ciently loudly to be heard in the^ext room. I thought she had got out of the 
room with a.stonishing rapidity, but I didn’t trouble much about it. The next 
morning I asked why she came into my room. She denied having done so, but 
said she had thought of coming, but that as it might disturb me she decided 
not. She said she sat up in bed, and for the sake of something to do was 
willing herself to go out of her body and come to me, and mentioned about the 
time I saw her. Although it is more than a year ago, I remember the 
incident clearly, as it made a distinct impression upon me. 

^ Ethel Thompson. 

Mrs. Sidgwick talked over this ijxpericnce with Miss Maughan and 
Miss Thompson separately, and questioned them specially as to the possi- 
bility that Miss Maughan had really gone into Miss Thompson’s room 
unconsciously. They were both quite certain that she had not done so. 
Miss Thompson dwelling on the impossible rapidity of the disappearance, 
and Miss Maughan on the fact that, when she roused herself, she was lying 
in the same position as before — hands clasped and feet crossed in a special 
manner, which, she had been told, is adopted by Eastern people wishing 
to concentrate themselves on anything, and which she adopted deliberately 
on this account. * 

In connection with this incident, it is interesting that Miss Maughan 
has appeared, but unintentionally, on o^her occasions to other percipients 
(see 645 E). ^ 

668 E. From the ‘^Report on the Census of Hallucinations.” 
Appeiuiix G, A Proposed Scheme of Apj^aritions,” b^ F. W. H. Mveks, 
Proceedings S.P.R., vol. x. p. 418. 

The following is an account of an experiment made between two ladies well 
known to me, whom I will call Miss Danvers and Mrs. Fleetwood, which I 
here quote as well illastrAtins^ some of the points to which I wish to call atten- 
tion. I asked Miss Danvers to endeavour to appear to Mr^. h leetwood, with- 
out forewarning that lady, and to send me aleiter-ca? d (the* best vehicle for such 
communuaitions, as *t carries the postal date impressed 011 what remains, 
nevertheless, a private letter ), — hj tell me of lire attempt before she knew 
wheftier it had succeeded or no. 
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On June 20th, ^1894, I received the following letter, dated June 19th, from 
Miss Danvers, with two enclosures: — 

“On Sunday night at 12 p.m. 1 tried to ^appear to Mrs. Fleetwood (_at a 
distance of about nine mites'^ and succeeded in teeiing as if 1 were reaWy in her 
room.^ 1 had J>?-evioiisIy written my statement, which 1 enclose, together with 
Mrs. Fleetwood’s, wliich she has just sent me. She wrote it also ai the time^ 
not knowing I was trying to appear. 1 was lying down, not kneeling, but the 
other details are correct.” 

A memorandum, signed by Miss Danvers, was enclosed, as follows: 
“June lyth, 1S94, 12 P.M. I write this just before trying to appear to Mrs. 
Flcetw'ood. My hair is down, and I am going to lie down and try to appear 
wil l my eyes closed.” 

.Uso a memorandum, signed by Mis. Fleetwood, as follows: “Sunday 
night, June 17th, 18^4. — I woke fron. my first sleep to see Edith Danvers 
apparently kneeling on an easy chair by my bedside, her profile turned tow^ards 
me, her liair flowing, and eyes closed, or looking quite down. I felt startled at 
first, as I iilvtuys do, on sccing^'visions in waking moments, but determined to 
keep quiet: nnd after I was luliy awake and able to leason with myself, the 
figure still remained, and then gradually laded like a dissolving view. I got up 
and looked at the clock, it was just twelve. I was alone in the room. As I 
now write, it is about two minutes alter twelve.” 

In conversation on June 23rd Miss Danvers told me that she had seen, in a 
sort of ilasli, Mrs. h'lejtw’ood .start up in bed, rest on her elbow, and look 
tow'ards her. She liad not been clearly aware of her ow’ii attitude in Mrs. Fleet- 
w'ood's room, altliougli she seemed avwire of her position, which corresponded 
to tlie jilace towards which Mrs. P'Icotwood gazed. Miss Danvers had never 
previously made notes of an exiieriment, and had not seen the importance of 
v/riting dowui this ]ioint at once, nor had she felt confident that Mrs. Fleetwood 
really saw her. Mrs. Fleetwood also sent me a letter of Miss Danvers to hL-r* 
self, dated June iSth, in wdiich, among various other matters, Miss lEinvers 
ask.s, “Mave I appeared to you at all? I tried last night, but you may not 
have bcf a alone.” There is, of course, therefore, no proof that Miss Danvers’ 
sense f)!' invasion of the room was more than subjective; but tlm pv)int i.s w’orth 
mention in connection with the (•xperiment presently to follow. As regards 
Mrs. Fleetwood’s “visions in waking moments,” that lady herself believes them 
to Imve been all in some sense vei’dical, but they liave not been recorded. 
Th'^y included two visions of Miss Danvers, at moments when Miss Danvers 
on her j)art was strongly directing l)er attention to Mrs. Fleetwood. So, at 
least, lioth ladies^.believc ; hut the vi.sions w'cre not recorded at the time. 

-Ai; s Danvers then made a secoiid experiment, in wfiuch, through some 
misundei* landing of the due conditions, she informed Mrs. Fleetwood before- 
^ s.hd of her t .-nVicd invasion. It turned out, h.owevcr, that Mrs. Fleetwuod 
saw” nothing whatever ; — -so that we liavc at least the negative assurance tiuit; 
mere expectation on lier part does not nccc.s.sarily' produce a vision. Mi.'-s 
Danvers then made a third (una:.nounced) experiment of a rather different 
kind, which she describes to me as follows in a letter dated June 27th, 1 ’94. 

“ (.)n Monday^Je.ue 25tb, at 12.15 a.m., I thought I would try to go to Mrs. 
Fleetwood’s room, but did not think slie could see me. I succeeded in .seeing 
her room, and .saw the third volume of MeurcUa, lying on a chair by the bed' 
side. I dfil not know she was reading it, as I thought she had finished it long 
ago, so 1 was surprised. Mrs. Fleetwood did not appear to see mo, or nake 
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any sign. The room was otherwise much as usual. On the same day I saw 
Mrs. Fleetwood, and asked her if what I saw was correct, 3 nd she said it was 
perfectly so. She also said she was suffering from toothache and could not see 
me, but. ie\t a presence in tbe room.” 

Mrs. Fleetwood writes, June 27th; “When Miss Danvers came to^Hunch 
with me, on Monday last, she asked me if I had taken the third volume ot 
Marcella up to my room the night before (the 24th); as she had been there in 
the spirit, and had Seen it lying on a chair by niy bed. This was precisely 
what had happened. I had taken up the book to read in the early morning, 
but I am sure Miss Danvers did not know of my often doing so {ix. taking 
a book to her bedroom], as it is not my usual habit.” On June 30th, Mrs. 
Fleetwood adds : “ Miss Danvens did know we had had Marcella in the 
house, for she read it when here; but she quite thought it had been sent away 
long before she saw it in my room. Shg did not know that I had laid it aside, 
being busy, and had kept back tJie third volume.” • 

668 F. From the Journal S.P.R., vol. vii. p. 99. This case is 
specially interesting in being reciprocal^ as well a.s expenmentaL It must 
be observed, however, that the attempt to produce an apparition of himself 
seems to have been only a secondary object on the part of the agent ; his 
main desire being to discover himself something of the percipient’s 
condition. It will be observ^l that he did not appear in the clothes 
which he was actually wearing at the time, but in a garb familiar to the 
percipient. ^ 

The case was sent to us by Dr. M. L. Holbrook (an Associate of the 
Amerienu Branch of the S.P.R.), who writes concerning it to Dr. 
ITudgson ; — 

{June TS94.] 

I think the enclosed case is a very good one. I have known of it for years, 
and got it written out a day or two ago, when in Lakewood, N.J. The son’s 
testimony (Geo, Sinclair) was written out without any consultation with his 
parents, or knowledge of what they had said. M. L. IlouiROOK. 

• 

The following is the account of the agent, Mr. B. F. Sinclair : — 

^ l.AKWvooi), yz/T/.r 12///, 1S94. 

On the qth of July, 1-^87 , 1 left my home in Lakewood to to New York to 
spend a few days. My wife was not feeling well when I left, and after I liad 
started I looked back and saw her standing in the door looking discon.solate 
and sad at my leaving, d'he pirture haunted me all day, anff at night, before I 
went to bed, I thought I would try to find out if possible her condition. 1 had 
undressed, aiid was sitting on the edge of the bed, when I covered my face with 
my hands and willed myself in Lakewood at home to sec if I could see her. .^Vfter 
a little, I seemed to 1 e standing in her room before the bed, and saw her lying 
there looking much better, I felt satisfied she was better, 6nrvd so spent the 
week more comfortably regarding her condition. On Saturday I went home. 
When she saw me, she remarked, “ 1 don’t knovv whether I am glad to see you 
or not, for I thought .something haci haj^peneJ to you. I saw you standing in 
fi ont#of the bed the night (about S.30 or before 9) you left, as plain as could be, 
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and I have been worrying myself about you ever since. 1 sent to the office and 
to the dep6t daily ^o get some message from you.” After explaining my effort 
to find out her condition, everything became plain to her. She had seen me 
when 1 was trying to see her and find out her condition. I thought at the time 
1 was'going to see her and make her see me. B. F. Sinclair. 

• 

Mrs. Sinclair writes : — 


I remember this experience well. I saw him as plain as if he had been 
there in person. I did not see him in his night-clothes, but in a suit that hung 
in the closet at home. It made me very anxious, for I felt that some accident 
or other had befallen him. I was on the rack all the time till Saturday^ and if 
he had not come home then, I should have sent to him to find out if anything 
was wrong. H. M. Sinclair. 

« 

Mr. George Sinclair, in answer to Dr. Piolbrook’s request for bis testi- 
mony, wrotq, to him : — 

27, 7TH Street, N. Y. City, N. \.,June 14th, 1S94. 

Dear Sir, — Yours of the 13th inst. at hand, and I will with pleasure give you 
whatever information 1 can. At the time in question I was living at the Seven 
Stars house in Lakewood, going to and from my work and stabling my horse at 
father’s. I do not remember the date, but think it was about the middle of the 
week that mother told me in the morning that- “she had seen father the night 
before just before she retired for the night. “ His face was drawn and set 
as if he were either dead or trying to jiccomplish something which was beyond 
him.*’ She watched very anxiously the balance of the week f6r a letter or tele- 
gram, but none came, and when no word came on Saturday she was almost 
crazy. He unexpectedly returned .Saturday night, saying that it was just as 
cheap to come home as to stay in N.Y. over Sunday at a hotel. 

When mother questioned him in regard to the incident at the middle of the 
week, he said “ that he made up In's mind to see her that night if possible, 
and had concentrated his will power on that one object,” with the result which 
you know. It gave him pleasure and her a good deal of uneasiness. 

Geo. Sinclair. 


668 O. Experiments of IL J/. JVesermann, — The following account 
of Wesermann’s experiments is quoted from the Journal S.P.R., vol. iv. 
p. 2 17, being there taken from ab6ok called Mesmerism and the Universal 
Languaye^ publfched in 1822, by H. M. Wesermann, Government Assessor 
and Chief Inspector of Roads at Dlisscldorf, &c. By “ the universal 
’ .iiguage ” WeseAnann means thought-transference and clairvoyance, and 
his book is a review of the German literature on “Animal Magnetism,” 
mainly of the second decade of this century, from a psychical point of 
view, with some experiments and observations of his own. The book is 
fully discussed in the Journal, but I have space ojpJy to refer to an experi- 
ment of which an account was quoted in Ehantasms 0/ the Llvhig, vol. i. 
p. lor, and about which we here hud some va\uab\e additional evidence. 
Mesmer’s opinion that all ^might know what was happening to a friend 

1 £trr Magnetismus U7td die allgemeine Weltsprache. 
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who was thinking of them, were it not for the stronger impressions received 
through the senses, suggested to Wesermann to try l:o transfer mental 
images to sleeping friends at ^ distance ; and accounts of four experiments 
in which he was successful in thus imposing dreams on his friends are 
given in Fhania^ms. His fifth experiment, at a distance of nine miles, 
is the one about which his book gives additional evidence — in fact, a 
first-hand account •from one of the percipients, of which the existence was 
not known to Gurney. The following is the account in full, translated 
from his book (p. 28). 


A lady, who had been dead five years, was to appear to Lieutenant n 

in a dream at 10.30 p.m. and incite him to good deeds. At half-past ten, con- 
trary to expectation, Herr n had fiot gone to bed, but .was discussing the 

French campaign with his frfend Lieutenants in the ante-room. Sud- • 

denly the door of the room opened, the lady entered dressed in white, with a 

black kerchief and uncovered head, greeted S with her hancf three times in 

a friendly manner ; then turned to n, nodded to him, and returned again 

through the doorway. 

As this story, related to me by Lieutenant n, seemed to be too remark- 

able from a psychological point of view for the truth of it not to be duly estab- 
lished, I wrote to Lieutenant S , who was living six miles away, and asked 

him to give me his account of it. He sent me the following reply : — 

... On the 13th of March 1817, Herr n came to pay me a visit at my 

lodgings about a league from A .♦ He stayed the night with me. After 

supper, and when we were both undressed, I was sitting on my bed and 

Herr n was standing by the door of the next room on the point also of 

going to b('d. This was about half-past ten. We were speaking partly about 
indifferent subjf :ts and partly about the events of the French campaign. Sud- 
denly the door out of the kitchen opened without a sound, and a lady entered, 

very pale, taller than Herr n, about five feet four inches in height, strong and 

broad of figure, dressed in white, but with a large black kerchief which reached 
to below the waist. She entered with bare head, greeted me with the hand 
three times in complimentary fashion, turned round to the left towards Herr 

n, and waved her hand to him tltree times ; after which the figure quietly, 

aid again without any creaking of the door, went out. We followed at once in 
ordci to discover whether there were any deception, but found nothing. The 
strangest thing was this, that our nigliM^atch of twS men whom I had shortly 
betorc found on the watch were now asleep, though at my %rst call they were 
on the alert, and that the door of the room, which always opens with a good 
deal of noise, did not mal'e the slightest sound when openq^ by the figure. 

L) N, Jannajy 1 1//, i8i8. 


From this story (Wesermann continues) the following conclusions 
may be drawn : — • ^ 

I. That waking persons as well as sleeping, are capable of perceiving the 
mental pictures of disxant friends f \rough t'ne inner sense as dream images. 
For not only the opening and shutting of the do%r, but the figure itself — which, 
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moreover, exactly resembled that of the dead lady — was incontestably only a 
dream in the wakiri^ state, since the door would have creaked as usual had the 
figure really opened and shut it. 

2. That many apparitions and supposed effects of witchcraft were very 
probab 5 y produced in the same way. . . . 

For other cases of experimental apparitions, see Phantasms of the 
Living, vol. i. p. 103, and vol. ii. p. 675 ; also the Journal S.P.R., vol. 
iii. p. 307, 


END OF VOL. I. 
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